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TDy far the most considerable change which has taken place in 
the world of letters, in our days, is that by Which the wits 
of Queen Anne's time have been gradually brought down from 
the supremacy which they had enjoyed, without competition, for 
the best part of a century. / When we vere at -our studies, some 
twenty-five years ago, we can perfectly remember that every 
voung roan was set to read Pope f Swift and Addison, as regu- 
larly as ViigiJ, Cicero and Horace. Ail who bad* any tincture 
of fetters were familiar with their writings and their history; 
allusions to them abounded in all popular discourses and all am* 
bilious conversation; and they* and their contemporaries were 
universally acknowledged as our great models of excellence, todj 

S laced without challenge at the head of our national literature. 

lew books, even when allowed to have merit, were never thought 
of rs fit to be placed m (he same class, but were generally read 
and forgotten, and passed away like the transitory meteors of 
a lower sky ; while they remained m their brightness, atSti went 
supposed to dune with a fixed and unalterable glory. * % 

AH this, however, we take it, is now pretty well altered ; fend 
In so fai^as persons of our antiquity can judge of the training 
and habits of the rising generation, tliose celebrated writers nW 
longer form the manual of our studious youth, or enter users* 
sarriy into the institution ofja liberal education* Their naMss % 4 
indeed, are still familiar & tars; hut; their writings 2M» feqfe* 
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er} solicit our habitual notice, and their subjects begin, &ready to 
fade from our rec< Election. Their high privileges anebproud 
distinctions, at any rate, have evidently passed into other hands. 
It is no longer to them that the ambitious look up with envy, of 
the humble with admiration; por is it In their pages that the 
pretenders to wit and eloquence now search for allusions that 
are sure to captivate, and illustrations that cannot be mistaken* 
In this decay of thtfir reputation they have few advocates, 
and no imitators : And from a comparison of many observa- 
tions, it seems to be clearly ascertained, that they arc declined 
Considerably from ‘ the high meridian of their glory, * and may 
fairly be apprehended to be 1 hastening tS their setting . 9 Nei- 
ther is it time alone that has wrought this obscuration $ for the 
fame or 'Shakespeare stiH shines In undecaying brightness ; and 
that of Bacon has been steadily advancing and gathering new 
honours during the whofe period which has wltiaes&cd the rise 
and decline of hrs* less vigorous successors. 

There are but two possible solutions for phenomena of this 
sort. Oar taste has either degenerated — or its old models hove 
been /airly surpassed ; and we have oeased to admire the writers 
of the last century, only because they are too good for us — or 
because they are not good enough. Now, vre confess we are no 
believers in the absolute and permanent corruption of nation&r 
taste; on the contrary, we think that it is, of all faculties, that 
which is most sure to advance and improve with time and expe- 
rience ? and that, with the exception of those great physical oV 
political disasters which have given a check to civilization it- 
self, there has always been a sensible progress in this particular ;» 
and that the genera? taste of every successive generation is better 
than that of its predecessors. There are H$tle capricious fluctu- 
ations, no doubt, and fits of foolish admiration or fastidious- 
ness which cannot be so easily accounted for: But the great 
movements are all progressive : And though the progress consists 
at one tone in withholding toleration from gross faults, and at 
anoth'er in giving their high prerogative to great beauties, this 
alternation has no tendency to obstruct the general advance ; 
but, on the contrary, is the best, and the safest course in which 
It can be conducted. 

We are of opinion, then, that the Writers who adorned thd 
beginning^ of the last century have been eclipsed "by' those of 
Our own time ; and that they have no chance of ever regaining 
Ihe Supremacy in which they have thus been supplanted. There 
i%JNfi™6tvcver, in our judgment, any thing very stupendous 
bflHi triumph of our contemporaries ; and the greater wonder 
Iggpufi, is* that 4 waft so long delayed, and lea for them 1# 
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achievar *Fof the truth is, that the writers of the, former age 
had n It a great deal more than their judgment and industry to 
stand on ; and were always much more remarkable for the few* 
ness of their faults than .the greatness of their beauties. Their 
laurels were won much more by good conduct and discipline, 
than by enterprizing boldness or native force ; — nor can it be 
regarded as any very great, merit in those who had so little of 
tjie inspiration of genius, to have steered clear of the dangers to 
which that inspiration is liable. Speaking generally of that ge* 
Deration of authors, it may be said that, as poets, they had no 
force or greatness of fancy — no pathos, and no enthusiasm 
and, as philosophers, no comprehensiveness, depth or pi^ginali- 
ty. They are sagacious, no doubt, neat, clear and reasonable ; 
but for the most part cold, timid, and superficial. They never 
meddle with the great scenes of nature, or the great passions of 
man ; but content themselves with just and^arcastic representa- 
tions of city life, and of the paltry passions &n<d meaner vices 
that are bred in that lower element* Their chief care is to a- 
void being ridiculous in the eyes of the witty, and aberte all to 
eschew the ridicule of excessive sensibility or enthusiasm — to 
be witty arid r^ional themselves with a good grace, and to 
give their countenance to no wisdom, aud no morality, which 


w 

Their inspiration, accordingly, is. little more than a sprightly 
tort of good sense ; ana. they have scarcely any invention but 
what is subservient to the purpose# of derision and satire. Lit- 


tle gleams of pleasantry, and, sparkles of wit, glitter through 
their compositions ; but no glow of feeling — no blaze of imagina- 
tion — no flashes of .genius, ever irradiate their substance. They 
never pass beyond *^ 6 be, visible diurnal sphere* ’ or deal in any 
thing that can either lift us above our vulgar nature, or ennoble 
its reality. With these accomplish pi ents, they may pass well, 
enough tor sensible and polite writers, — but scarcely for- men of 
genius ; and it is certainly far more surprizing, that prisons of 
this description should have maintained themselves, for near a 
tfentury, at the. head of the literature of a country that bad 
previously produced a Shakespeare, a Bacon, and a Taylor# 
than that, towards tbp end of that long period, doubts should 
have arisen as 40 .the legitimacy pf the title bv which they laid 
claim tb that high station. Both'.pafts of the- phenojMpon^ 
however, we dare say,- had causes which better expounders might 
explain to the satisfaction of all the world* We see them pat 
imperfectly, and have room only for ah imperfect sketch of what 


pesce^. . • . . 

Our firat^tcrature consisted^? saintly legends, and romance# 
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of chivalry* — though Chaucer gave it a more nationaftjid po* 
pillar character by his original descriptions of external nature, 
and the familiarity and gavety of hi* social, humour. In the 
time 'of Elizabeth, it received a copious infusion of classical 
images and ideas: But it was still intrinsically romantic— seri- 
ous— and even somewhat lofty and enthusiastic. Authors were 
them so few in number, that they were looked upon with a sort 
of veneration, and considered as a kind of inspired persons 
at least they were not yet so numerous, as to be obliged to ab~ 
use each other, in order to obtain a share of distinction for 
themselves ; — and they neither affected a tone of derision jn their 
writings, nor wrote in fear of derision from others. They were 
filled with their subjects aud dealt with them fearlessly in 
their own way; and* the stamp of originality, force, and free* 
dom, is consequently upon almost all their productions. In 
the reign of James J M our literature, with some few excep- 
tl ns, touching rather the form than the substance of its me- 
rits, appears to us to have rested the greatest perfection 
to which it has yet attained ; though it wouki probably have ad- 
vanced still far. her in the succeeding reign, «had not the great 
national dissensions which then arose, timed the talent and en- 
ergy of the people into other channels — first to the assertion of 
their civil rights, and afterwards to the discussion of their reli? 
gious interests. The graces of literature guttered of course? in 
those fierce contentions ; and a deeper shade of austerity was 
thrown upon the intellectual chronicler of the nation. Her ge- 
nius, however, though less captivating and adorned than in the 
happier days which preceded, was still active, fruitful and com- 
manding ; and the period of the civil wars* besides the mighty 
minds that guided the public councils, and were absorbed in 
public cares, produced the giant powers of Taylor, and Hobbes, 
and Barrqw— the muse of Milton— the learning of Coke — and 
the ingenuity of Cowley. 

The Restoration introduced a French court— under circum- 
stances more favourable for the effectual exercise of court in- 
fluence than ever before existed in England : But this of itself 
Would not have been sufficient to account for the sudden change 
in our literature which ensued. It was seconded by causes of 
a more general operation. The Restoration was undoubtedly a 
popular act and, indefensible as the conduct of the arfhy and 
the civjjj} leaders was on that occasion , .there can be no question 
Aaysltr severities of Cromwell, ana the extravagance of the 
agflpSes, had, made republican professions hateful, and religious 
jgpemr ridiculous, in the eyes of .the people atf large. All the emi- 
mm$ writers of .the pjmcedjpg period, however, had inclined to 
$ue patty that was now overthrown ; and their writings had not 
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merelwtoeten accommodated to the character, of the government 
underwhich they were produced, but were deeply imbued with 
its obnoxious principles, as those of their respective authors. 
When the restraints of authority were taken off, therefore, and 
it became profitable, as well as popular, to discredit the fallen 
party, it was natural that the leading authors should affect a 
style of levity and derision, as most opposite to that of their op- 
ponents, and best calculated for the purposes they had in view. 
The nation, too, was now for the first time essentially divided 
in point of character and principle, and a much greater pro- 
portion were capable both of writing in support of their own 
notions, and of being influenced by what was written. Add to 
all this', that there were real and serious defects in the 6tyle and 
manner of the former generation ; and that the grace, aud bre- 
vity, and vivacity of that gayer manner which -was now intro- 
duced from France, were not only good and captivating ih 
themselves, but had then all the charms of novelty and of con- 
trast ; and it will not be difficult to understand how it came to 
supplant that which had been established of old in the country, 
— and that so suddenly, that the same generation, among whom 
Milton had been formed to the severe sanctity of wisdom, and 
the noble independence of genius, lavished its loudest applauses 
on the obscenity and servility of such writers as Rochester and 
Wycherly. 

This change, however, like all sudden changes, was too 
fierce and vyolent to be Jotig maintained at the same pitch ; 
and when the wits and profligates of Kii^g Charles had suffi- 
ciently insulted the seriousness and virtue of their predecessors, 
tlifere would probajb^y have been a revulsion towards the accus- 
tomed taste of the nation, had not the party of the innovators 
been reinforced *by champions of more temperance and judg- 
ment. The result seemed at one time suspended on the will of 
Dryden — in whose individual person the genius of the English 
and of the French school of literature may be said to have 
maintained a protracted struggle. But the evil principle pre- 
vailed, Carried by the original bent of his genius, and hi9 fa-* 
miiiarity with* our older models to the cultivation of our native 
style, to which he might have imparted 'tnore steadiness and 
correctness — for fa force and in sweetness it was already match- 
less — he was unluckily seduced by the attractions of fashion, and 
the daazlingof the deasWm and gay rhetoric in which it delight- 
ed, to lend liis powerful aid to the new corruptions and refine- 
ments ; and to prostitute his great gifts to the purposes of par- 
ty rage or licentious ribaldry. 

Tpe sobriety of the succeeding ^ reigns allayed this fever of 
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profanity ; but no genius arose sufficiently powerful break 
the spell that still withheld ns from the use of our own peculiar 

S ‘fta and faculties. Qn the contrary, it was the unfortunate ain- 
. don of the next generation of authors, to improve and perfect 
jthe new style, rather than to return^to the old one and it 
cannot be denied that they did improve it. They corrected its 
gross indecency— increased its precision and correctness — made 
its pleasantry and sarcasm more polished and elegant — and spread 
through the whole of its irony, its narration, ami its reflection, a 
tone of clear and condensed good sense, whjph recommended itself 
to all who had, and all who bad n °t an y relish for higher beauties. 
This is the praise pf Queen Anne’s wits — and to, this praise they 
are justly entitled, , 1'his was left for them to do, and they did 
it well. Thet were invited to it by the circumstances of their, 
situation, and do not seem to have been possessed of any such 
bold or vigorous spirit, as either to neglect or to outgo the invi* 
tation. Coming intplife immediately after the consummation of a 
bloodless revolution, effected much more by the cool sense, than 
.the angry passions of ther nation, they seem to have felt, that 
they were born in an age of reason, rattier than of fancy ; and 
that men’s minds, though considerably divided and unsettled 
upon many points, .were in a much better temper*to relish judi- 
cious argument and cutting satire, than the glow of enthusiastic 
passion, or the richness of a luxuriant imagination. To these 
accordingly they made no pretensions ; but, writing with infinite 
good sense, and great grace and vivacity, and, abweall, writing 
for the first time m a tone that was peculiar to the upper ranks of 
society, and upon subjects that were almost exclusively interest- 
ing to them, they naturally figured, at le^^whifo, the manner 
was new, as the most accomplished, fashionable, and perfect 
writers which the world had ever seen j and' made, the wild, 
luxuriant, and humblesweetness of our earlier authors appear 
rude and untutored in the comparison. Men grew ashamed of 
admiring/ and afraid of 'imitating writers of s,o little skill an<| 
smartness ; and the opinion, becamegeaeral, not only that their 
faults were intolerable, butthkt even their: beauties wer&puerile 
and barbarous, and unworthy the serious regard of a polite and 
distinguishing age. -w , * , 4, 

These, and sunuar considerations, will to aeQonnt.for 
the celebrity which those authors acquired ia their dqy ; but 
it isnot quite so easy to explaiq hoar timr shotyU- ha, we so Ion# 
refined their ascendant. One causeilndoubtedJy was, the re$4 
e^ceMencejf their productions, in th&siyleli'hicn they had.ati- 
opted. It was hopeless to think of surpassing them • in . that 
«ylc j and, recommended as it, was, by.the &licity of their » e* 
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ention^it required some courage te depart from it, and to recut 
to another, which seamed to have beerf *o lately abandoned for 
its sake. The age which, succeeded, tod, was not the age ofcbur* 
age or adventure. There never was, on the whrie, a quieter time 
than the reigns of the two first Georges, and the greater part of 
that which ensued. There Were two little provincial rebellions 
indeed, and a fair proportion of foreign war ; but there was no- 
thing to stir the minds -of the people at large, to rouse their 
passions, or excite thSir imaginations— nothing like the agita- 
tations of the "Reformation *ln the ibth century, or -of the civil 
wars in the 17thi They went oil, accordingly, minding their 
old business, and reading their rid books, with great patience 
and stupidity; And certainly there never was so remaricable a 
■dearth of original talent— so long an interruption of native' ge- 
nius — as during abotrt '60 yf ars in the middle of thelast century. 
The dramatic art was dead 50 years before — and poetry seemed 
verging to a similar extinction. The few sparks that appeared, 
however, showed that the old fire was burnt out, and thpt the 
altar must hereafter be heaped with fuel of another quality. 
<rray, with the talents, rather of a critic than a poet— with learn- 
ing, fastidiousness and scrupulous delicacy of taste, instead of 
fire, tenderness or invention — began and ended a small school, 
which we could scarcely have wished to become permanent- 
admirable in many respects as some Of its pr< eductions are— be* 
ing far too elaborate and art?fici*J, .either for grace or for fiuen- 
•cy, .and fitter to 'excite die admiration of scholars, than the de- 
light of ordinary men. However, they had the merit of not,be« 
ing in any degree French, and of restoring to our poetry the 
dignity of seriousnelt, and the tone at least of force and energy. 
The Whartons', both as critics and os poets, were of consider- 
able service in discrediting the' high pretensions of the former 
race, and in bringing back to public notice the great stores .and 
treasures of poetry Which lay hid in the records of our antient 
literature. Akenside attempted p sort of classical and philoso- 
phical rapture, which no elegance of language cpuld easily bate 
Tendered popular, but which bad merits of no vulgar order Inf 
those who "could study it. Goldsmith wrote with perfect ele- 
gance and beauty, in a style of mellow tenderness and elabb* 
fate sirnplidty; fteh&A die harmony of Pope without his quaint- 
ness, and his setectness of diction Without his coldness and eter- 
nal viVacfty. Aftd^lasi$8Jf all, came Cowper, with a style of com* 
ffete originality,— and, 'for the first time, made it apparent to 
readers of all description^ that Pope and Addison were no long^ 
-er to be the models of English poetry. • . - 

* Jn philosophy and prose writing in general, the -case Was 
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marly parafiel. The name of Hume is by far theshofct const* 
durable which occurs in the period to which we have fflluded. 
Bdt, though his thinking was English* his style is entirety 
French ; and being naturally of a cold fancy, there is nothing f 
of that eloquence or richness about him, which characterises the 
writings of Taylor, anjl Hooker, and Bacon— and continues, with 
less weight of matter,* to please in those of Cowley and Claren- 
don* Warburton had greatpowers; and wrote with more force 
and freedom than tty? wits to whom he succeeded— but his facul- 
ties were perverted # by a pfcitry love of paradox, and rendered 
useless to markind by an unlucky ^choice of subjects, and the 
arrogance and dogmatism of his temper. * Smith was 

nearly the first who made deeper reasonings, sqd tnore exact 
knowledge popular among us $ and Junius and Johnson the first 
who again familiarized us with more flowing and sonorous die* 
tion — and made us feel the tameness and poorness of the serious 
Style of Addison and Swift. 

This brings us down almost to the present times— in which the 
revolution in oqr literature has been accelerated and confirmed by 
the concurrence of many causes. The agitations of the French 
revolution, and the discussions as well as the hbpes and terrors 
to which it gavf occasion — the genius of Edmund Burke, and 
xome others of his country — the impression of the new literature 
of Germany, evidently the original of our lake-school of poetry, 
and of many innovations in our drama — the rise or revival of 
a general spirit of method ism in the lower orders— and the vast 
extent of our political and commercial relations, which have not 
only familiarized all ranks of people with distant countries, and 

g reat undertakings, but have brought knowtydge and enterprise 
ome, not merely to the imagination, but to the actual experi- 
ence of almost every individual. — All these, and several other c if* 
cumstances, have so far improved or excited the character of our 
Ration, as to have created an effectual demand for more pro- 
found speculation; and more serious emotion than was dealt in 
by the writers of the former century, and which, if it has not 
yet produced a, corresponding supply in ,aH branches J*as at 
least had the effect of decrying the commodides tbat wei4 previ- 
ously in vogue, as unsqiteif to the v alterad eonditiooof the times. 
VJQF those ingenious writers, whose characteristic csi^iaty ^aa 
Slot vigour, any more than tendernessoriancy, Smtrmffm- 
difputably the most vigorous— end pd^lps Wp karst tender o r 
fefpifiih The greaierpai* of his works being occupied with 
politics and personalities that have Iqn^sii&e lost alrimemt, 
can now attract but 1 little attention, except a* memorials of 
t inner in which politic aadp* tsonalitiee werethea conducted. 
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In other jJarts f however, there is a vein of peculiar humour and 
strong satire* which 'will always be agrceable-^-and a sort of hearti- 
ness of abuse and contempt of mankind* which produces a greater 
sympathy and animation in the reader than the more elaborate 
sarcasms that have since pome into fashion. Altogether his me*- 
rits appear to be more unique anS inimitable than those of any 
of bis contemporaries — and as his works are connected in many 
parts with historical events which it must always be of import** 
ance to understand, we conceive that there are none* of which a 
tfew and careful edition is 30 likely to be acceptable to the public* 
or so worthy to engage the attention of a person qualified for 
the undertaking. In this respect, the projectors of the present 
publication must be considered as eminently fortunate — the. cele- 
brated person who has here condescended to the functions of an 
Editor, being almost as much distinguished for the skill and learn- 
ing required for that character, as far the creative genius which 
has given such unexampled popularity to his original composi- 
tions — and uniting to the minute knowledge and patient research 
of the Malones and Chalmerses* a vigour of judgment* and a vi- 
vacity of style to which they had no pretensions. In the exer- 
cise of these comparatively humble functions, he has acquitted 
himself* we think, on the present occasion, with great judg- 
ment and ability. The edition, upon the whole, is much bet- 
ter than that of Dryden. It is less loaded with long notes 
and illustrative quotations ; while it furnishes all the informa- 
tion t^at can reasonably be desired, in a simple and compen- 
dious form* It contains upwards of a hundred letters, and 
other original pieces of Swift’s, never before published — and* 
among the rest, alf that has been preserved of his correspondence 
with the celebrated Vanessa. Explanatory notes and remarks 
t nre supplied with great diligence to all the passages over which 
time may have thrown any obscurity ; and the critical observa- 
tions that are prefixed to the more considerable productions, are* 
with a reasonable allowance fee an editor’s partiality to his au- 
thor, very candid and ingenious, * 

Th^Eife is not every where extremely well written in a 
literary point of view ; but is drawn up* in substance* with 
great intelligence, liberality and good feeling. It is quite fair 
ahd mederate in politics ; and perhaps rather too indulgent end 
tender towards wclitf duals of all descriptions* — more full* at 
Jeasf*vo# kindness atdftVeneration for genius and social vir- 
tue, than of indignation at baseness and pryfligacy. Altoge- 
ther* it is not much Idee the production of V mere man of let- 
ters, jota fastidious speculator in sentiment and morality; but 
exhibits thix 3 ^houf, aad in a very pleasing form* the good 
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and large toleration of a man of.the world,— with much of that 
generous allowance for the ' 

* Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise , 9 
which genius too often requires, and should therefore always be 
most forward to show. It is impossible, however, to avoid no- 
ticing, that Mr Scott is by far too favourable to tbe personal 
character of his author, whom we think, it would really be in* 
jurious to the cause of morality'to allow to pass, either as a very 
dignified or a very amiable person. The truth is, we think, 
that he was extremely ambitious, arrogant and selfish ; of a 
morose, vindictive ana haughty temper ; and, though capable 
of a sort of patronizing generosity towards his dependants, and 
of sopie attachment towards those who had long known and 
flattered him, his general demeanour, both in public and pri- 
vate life, 'appears to have been far from exemplary. Destitute 
of temper and magnanimity — and, we will add, of principle, in 
the former; and, 'in the letter, of tenderness, fidelity or com- 
passion. 

The transition of a young Whig into an old Tory— the gra- 
dual^ foiling off of prudent men from unprofitable virtues, is, 
perhaps, too common an occurrence, to deserve much notice, or 
Justify much reprobation. But Swift’s desertion of his first 
principles was neither gradual nor early, — and was accompanied 
t*y such circumstances as really require to be exposed a little, 
and cannot* well be passed over in a fair, account of his life and 
character. He was bred a Whig under Sir William Temple — 
betook the title pnblicly in various productions; and, during 
all the reign of King William, was a strenuous, and indeed an in- 
tolerant advocate of Revolution principles and Whig pretensions. 
His first patrons were Somers, Portland and Halifax; and, un- 
der that ministry, the members of which he courted in private, 
and defended in public, he received church preferment to the 
walue of near WOt. a year {equal at least to 1 2001. at present), 
with the promise of still farther favours. He was dissatisfied, 
however, because his livings were not in England; and having 
been sent over op the affairs of the Irish clergy in 171% when 
be found the Whig ministry in a tottering condition, be tem- 
porized Tor a few months, till he sew that their downfhl was 
meltable; and then, without even the pretext of any public 
motive, but on the avowed ground ofndt having been suffici- 
ently Awarded for his former servici|sbe went oter in the 
frifcrt violent and decided manner to the prevailing fferty ;^for 
whose gratification be abused bis former friends and benefae* 
tors, with a degree of virulence and rancour, to which it Would 
fcoMbe too much tp apply {he term of bruiagty: And* in 
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the end, when the approaching death of the Queen, and their 
internal dissensions made his services of more importance to his 
new friends, openly threatened to desert them also, and retire 
from the scene, unless they made a suitable provision for him ; 
and having, in this way, extorted thfe deanery of St Patrick’^ 
which he always coipplained of as quite inadequate to his me- 
rits, he counselled measures that must have involved the country 
in a civil war, for the mere chance of keeping his party in pow- 
er ; and, finally, on the Queen's death, retired in a state of de- 
spicable despondency and bitterness to his living, where he con- 
tinued, to the end of his life, to libel liberty and mankind with 
unrelenting and pitiable rancour— to correspond with convicted 
traitors to the constitution they had sworn to maintain — and to 
lament as the worst of calamities, the dissolution of a ministry 
which had no merit but that of having promised him advance- 
ment, and of which several of the leading members immediate- 
ly indemnified themselves by taking office in the court of the 
Pretender. 

As this part of his conduct is passed over a great deal 
too slightly by his biogrspher; and as nothing can be more 
pernicious than the notion, that the political sins of emi- 
nent persons should be forgotten in the estimate of their me- 
rits, we must , beg leave to verify the comprehensive sketch 
we have now given, by a few references to the documents that 
are tyt be found in the volumes before us. Of his original 
Whig professions, no proof will probably be required, the fact 
being notorious, and admitted by all his biographers. Ab- 
undant evidence, however, is furnished by his first success- 
ful pamphlet in defence of Lord Somers, and the other Whig 
Lords impeached in 1 701 ; — by his own express declaration in 
another work (vol. 3. p. 24-0.), -that * having been long cou* 
4 versa nt with file Greek and Latin authors, and therefore a 
4 lover of liberty, he. was naturally inclined to be what they cal! 
4 a Whig in politics; '—-by the copy of verses in which he deli* 
beratdy designates himself, 4 a Whig, and one who weal* a 
gownj^-rby his exulting statement to Tisdal, whom he re- 
proach es with being n Tory, and says—* To cool your insolence 
4 a little, know that the Queen, and Court, and House of 
4 Lords, and half the Com mens ^almost, are Whigs, anc^the 
4 number daily increases; ’ — And, among, innumerable other 

K odfs, by the memor&Ie verses on Whitehall, in which, 
iirig to the execution of King Charles in front of that build* 
ing, he js pleased to say, with more zeni thtfn good prosody, 4 
v* That theatre .produced an actiontrulygreat, 

Pb whfcfe ftenul acclamations wait, 9 




. Such being the principles, by the zealous profession of which 
he b id\ first obtained distinction and preferment! and been ad- 
mitted to the friendship of such men as Somers, Addison, and 
Steele, it only remains to be seen on what occasion, and W 
what considerations, he afterwards renounced them. It is, of 
itself, a' tolerably decisive fact, that this change took place just 
when the Whig ministry went out of poriref, and their adversa- 
ries came into fell possession of all the patronage and interest 
*of the government. The whole matter, however, is fairly spo- 
ken out in various parts of his own writings : — and we do not 
believe there is any where on record a more harefaced avowal of 
political apostasy, undisguised and unpalliated by the slightest 
.colour' or pretence of public or conscientious motives. It is 
quite a singular fact, we believe, in the history of this sort of 
conversion, that he nowhere pretends to say that he had become 
aware of any danger to the pountry from the continuance of the 
Whig ministry — nor ever presumes to call in question the pa- 
triotism or penetration of Addison and the rest of bis former 
associates, who remained faithful to their first professions. His 
only apology, in short, for this sudden dereliction of tlje ‘principles 
which he had maintained for near forty years — for it was at this 
ripe age that he got the first glimpseof his youthful folly — is a pre- 
tence of ill usage from the party with w r hom he had held them ; a 
pretence — to say nothing of its inherent baseness — which appears 
to be utterly 'without foundation, and of which it is enough to 
ray, that no mention is made, till that same party is overthrown. 
While they remain in office, they have full credit for the 
sincerity of their good wishes, (see vol. xv. p. 250, &c.): — and 
it u not, till it becomes both safe and profitable to abuse them, 
shat we hear of their ingratitude. Nay, so critically and judi- 
ciously timed is this discovery of their unworthiness, that, e- 
ven after the worthy author’s arrival in London in I7lt>, when 
the movements had begun which terminated in their ruin, he 
continues, for some months, to keep on fair terms with them, 
and does not give way to his well considered resentment, till it 
U quite apparent that bis interest must gain by the indigence, 
lie says, in the Journal to Stella, a few days after his^ar rival, 

4 The Whigs would gladly lay hold on me, as a twig, while 1 
: f th py are drowning, — and their great men are leaking me t^ieir 
♦ clumsy apologies. But mv Lord Treasuref (Godolphin) re* 

4 cetyed me with a great deal of coldne^, which has enraged me 
l^sq, that 1 atn almost vowing revenge/' In a few wtjeks after 
JLtbe change being by that time complete^— he takes his part de- 
finitively, and makes his approaches to Harley, in a manner 
should really imagine no rat of the present day youl# 
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have confidence enough to imitate* In mentioning his first in- 
terview with that eminent person, he says, had prepared 
4 him before by ariother hand, where he was very intimate, and 
f got myself represented (which I might justly do) as one extreme - 

* ly Hi used by the last ministry/) after some obligation, because'! 
4 refused to go certain lengths they would have me.’ (vol. xv. 
p. 350.j l About the same period, he gives us farther lights in- 
to the conduct of this memorable conversion, in the following 
passages of the Journal. 

* Oct. 7. He (Harley) told me he must bring Mr St John and me 
acquainted ; and spoke so many things of' personal kindness and es- 
teem, that I am inclined to believe what some friends had told me, 
that he would do every thing ft bring me oWr. He desired me to 
dine with him on Tuesday ; and, after four hours being with him,* 
set me down at St James’s coffee-house in a hackney-coach. 

4 I' must tell you a great piece of refinement in Harley. He 
charged me to come and see him often ; I told him I was loath to 
trouble him, in so much business as he had, and desired I might have 
leave to come at his levee ; which he immediately refused, and said* 

* That was no place for friends. ’ 

* ‘ I believe never was any thing compassed so soon: and purely 
done by my personal credit with Mr Harley ; who is so excessively 
obliging , , that I know not what to make of it, unless to show the res- 
vals of the other party, that they used a man unworthily who had 
deserved better . He speaks all the kind things to me in the world. 
—Oct. 14. I stand wi$h the new people ten times better than ever I 
did with the old, and forty times more caressed.’ ’ Life , Vol. I, 
p. 12 ft 1 . 

4 Nov. 8. Why should the Whigs think 1 came to England to 
leave them l But who the devil cares what they think ? Am I under 
obligations in the least to any of them v all 2 Rot them, ungrate- 
ful dogs. 1 will make them repent their usage of me, before I leave 
this place. They say the same thing here of my leaving the Whigk ; 
hd they own they cannot • blame me , considering the treatment J have 
had, * &c. &c. 

. If he scrupled about going lengths with his Whig friends, he 
seems to have resolved, that his fortune should not be hurt by any 
delicacy of this sort in his new connexion ; — for he took up the 
cudgel? this time with the ferocity of a hireling, and the rancour 
of a renegade. f In taking upon himself the conduct of the paper 
called * The Examiner, ’ ne gave a new character of acrimony^m4 
bitterness to the contention in which he mingled, —and not only, 
made the most furious and unmeasured attacks upon the body of 
the party to which it had formerly been his boast that he belong- 
•ed, but singled out, with a sort of savage discourtesy, a variety of 
his former friends and benefactors, and made them, by 
qpd description, the objects of (he moty nxaftgn&nt abuse 
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Somers, Godolphin, Steele, and many others wittf whom he 
had formerly livfcd in intimacy, and from whom he had receded* 
obligations, were successively attacked in public with the moat 
rancorous personalities, and often with the falsest insinuations: 
In short, as he has himself emphatically expressed it in the* 
Journal, he 4 libelled them all round. * While he was thus ab- 
using men he could not have ceased to esteem, it is quite natu- 
ral, and in course, to find him professing the greatest affection 
for those he hated and despised. A thorough partisan is a thb- 
rough despiser of sincerity ; and no man seems to have got over 
that weakness more completely than the reverend person before 
us. In every page of the Journal to Stella, we find a triumph- 
ant statement of tilings lie was writing or saying to the people 
about him, in direct contradiction to his real sentiments. We 
may quote a line or two from the first passage that presents it- 
self. c I desired my Lord Radnor’s brother to let my Lord 
4 know I would call on him at six, which I did ; apd was ar- 
4 guing with him three hours to bring him over to us ; and I 
4 spoke so closely, that I believe he will be tractable. But he is a 
4 scoundrel ; and though 1 said 1 only talked from my love to kim 9 
4 I told a lie ; for 1 did not care if he were hanged : But even f me 
4 gained over is of consequence . * — Vol- III. p. 2. We think 
tMre are not many even of those Vho have served a regular ap- 
prenticeship to corruption and jobbing, who could go through 
their base task with more coolness arid hardihood than this pioutf 
neophyte. 


These few references are, of themselves, sufficient to show the 
spirit and the true motives of this dereliction of his first princi- 
ples ; and seem ‘entirely to exclude the on’y apology which the 
partiality of his biographer has been able to suggest, viz- that 
though, from first to last, a Whig in politics, he was all along 
•dll more zealously p High-Churchman as to religion ; and left 
the Whigs merely, because the Tories seemed more favourable 
to ecclesiastical pretensions. It is obvious, however, that this 
is quite inadmissible. The Whigs were as notoriously connect- 
ed with the Low- Church party -when he joined and defended 
them, as when be deserted ana revrled them ; — nor is thL any- 
where made the specific ground of his rev i lings. It would not 
hove been very easy, indeed* to have asserted such a principle 
as the motive of his libels on the Earl of Nottingham, who, 
though a Whig, was a zealous High* Churchman, or. fats eulo- 
gies on Bolingbroke, * who was pretty well known to be no 
at all* It appears pretty plain, indeed, that Swift’s 
HjjMESiurch principles were merely a part of his selfishness 
wjHiftbition, and meant nothing else than a desire to raise the 
JfPPgucnee of the Order to which he happened to belong. If 
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be had beerf a layman, we have no doubt he would have treated 
the pretensions of the priesthood, as fte treated .the persona of 
all griests who were opposed to him, with the most bitter and 
irreverent disdain. Accordingly, he is so far from ever recom- 
mending Whig principles of government to Ris High-Church 
friends, or from confining his abuse of the Whigs to their te- 
nets ih matters ecclesiastical,* that he goes the .whole length of 
proscribing the party, and proposing, with the desperation of 
a true apostate* that the Monarch should be made substantially 
absolute by the assistance of a military force, in order to make 
it impossible that their principles should ever again acquire any 
preponderance in the country. It fa impossible, we conceive, 
to give any other meaning to the advice contained in his * Free 
Thoughts on the State of Affairs, 7 which he wrote just before 
the Queen’s death, and which Bolingbroke himself thought too 
strong for publication even at that critical period. His leading 
injunction there, is to adopt a system of the most rigorous ex- 
clusion of all Whigs from any kind of employment j and that, 
as they cannot be too much or too soon disabled, they ought to 
be proceeded against with as strong measures ‘as can possibly 
consist with the lenity of our government; so that in.no time to 
come it should be in the power of the Crown, even if it wished 
it, to choose an ill majority in the House of Commons. Thik 
great work, he adds very explicitly, could only be well carried 
on by an entire new- modelling of the army, and especially of the 
royal guards, which, as they then stood, he chooses to allege, 
were ft ter to guard a prince to the bar of a high court ofjus- 
tice, than to secure him on the throne (vol. V. p. 4<H.) This* 
Mr Scott himself is so little able to reconcile with the alleged 
Whig principles of his author, that he fa forced to observe upon 
it, ' that it is * daring uncompromising counsel, better suited to. 

** the genius of the man who gave it, than to that ofthe British 
‘ nation, and most likely, it followed, to have led to a civil 
4 war. ’ After this admission, it really is not very easy to un- 
derstand by what singular stretch of charity the learned editor 
conceives he may consistently hold, that Swift was always a 
good Revolution Whig as to politics, and only sided with the* 
Tories^-reluotAntly, we must suppose, and with great tender- - 
ness to his political opponents — out of his overpowering zeal for 
the €hurcW * i 

'White be thus stooped to the' dirtiest apd most dishonourable, 
part of ja partisan's drudgery, ft wa? not to be expected that he, 
should decline any of the mean arts by which a Court party may , 
ibe maintained. Accordingly, we nnd him- regular in his at-vi 
tendance upon Mrs Masham, the Queen’s favourite* >nd^ 
tear reading the contemptuous notice* that occnr of' keSr lu i 
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of his Whig letters, as * one of the Queen’s dressers, whoj fay 
pre'rtt intrigue and flattery, had gained an ascendant Otar her*’ 
it is very edifying to find him writing periodica). accounts of tm 
progress of her pregnancy, and ‘ praying God to preserve her 
life, which is of great importance to this nation , 9 &c, Sec-. 

A connexion thus begun upon an avowed ^satisfaction with 
the reward of former services* cannot, with consistency, be sup* 
posed to have had any thing but self-interest as its foundation ; 
And though Swift** love of power, apd especially of the power of 
wounding, was probably gratified by his exertions in behalf of the 
triumphant party, no' rooqa is left for doubting that these exer- 
tions were substantially prompted by a desire to better his own 
fortune, and that his opinion of the merits of the party depend* 
ed entirely upon their power and Apparent v inclination to per- 
form this first of all duties. The thing is spoken out continual- 
ly in the confidentnil Journal to • Stella ; and* though he »was 
very angry .with Harley for .offering him a bank note for fifty 
pounds, and refused to be his chaplain, this was very plainly 
because he considered these as no sufficient pay for his services — 
by no means because he wished them to be received without pay. 
Very soon after his profession of Toryism, he writes to Stella — 
4 This is the last sally I shall ever make ; but I hope it •mill Iw'tt 
4 to somejiccount . I have done more for these, and I think they 
4 are more honest than the last. * And ^little after — * My new 
4 friends are very kind ; and J have promises enough. To re- 
• turn without some mark of distinction, would look extremely 
4 little ; and I •would likewise gladly be somewhat richer than J 
4 am. 9 At last, he seems to have fairly asked for the See of 
Hereford (voL'XVI. p. 45.) ; and when this is refused, he .says, 
4 I dined with Lord Treasurer, who chid me for beir^r absent 
4 three days; Mighty kind with a p— I Less of civility* and 
4 more of interest 1 9 At last, when the state of the' Queen’s 
health made the dotation of the ministry extremely precarious, 
and foe support of their friends more essential, he speaks out 
like a true $*riss, and tells them that be wiH run away and leave 
them, if they do not instantly make a provision for h&n. In 
the Journal to Stella, he writes, that havnig seen the^terrants 
for three deaneries, and none of them for him, he fa gone to 
the Lord Treasurer, and 4 told him I had nothing ^ dobut to 
4 gp back to Ireland nfmmediately ; fof> I cotfld loot, with guy 
4 reputation, stay longer here, unless I Had someth^ $mmr- 
4 mme immediately ghkn to me, He afterwards tdd tflejty &ad 
4 stopped the warrants, and' hoped Something might hecnm- * 
f pasted forme, 9 &c. And in the page following wefind,that; 

friend the £erd T«awu«rJ would a«V 

,;v . t 1 , " . . * • 
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induce him ever to see him again, if he was disappointed in this 
object of ambition. 6 The warrants for the deaneries are still 

* stopped, for fear I should be gone. Do you think any thing 
4 will be done? In the mean time, I prepare for my journey* 

4 and see no great people ; — nor will I sec Lord Treasurer ant; 

4 more , if I go* ’ (vol. III. p.207.) It is under this threat that 
he extorts the Deanery of St Patrick’s, — which he accepts with 
much grumbling and discontent, and does not enter into posses* 
sion till all hope of further preferment seems for the time at an 
end. In this extremity he seems resolved, however, to make the 
most of it ; and finding that the expenses of his induction and the 
usual payments to government on the occasion come to a con- 
siderable sum, he boldly resolves to ask a thousand pounds 
from the ministers, on the score of his past services, in order to 
make himself easy. This he announces to Stella soon after the 
appointment. 4 I hope in time they will be persuaded to give 
4 me some money to clear off these debts. They expect I shall 
4 pass the next winter here ; and then I will drive them to give 
4 me a sum of money . 9 And a little after — 4 I shall be sadly 

* cramped, unless the Queen will give me a thousand pounds* 

1 I am sure she owes me a great deal more. Lord Treasurer 
4 rallies me upon it, and, I am sure, intends it — but quando ? 9 
And again — 4 Lord Treasurer uses me barbarously. He laughs 

* when I mention a thousand pounds — though a thousand 
1 pounds is a very serious thing . 9 It appears, however, that 
ihis^modesr. request never was complied with ; for, though Bo- 
lingbrokcgot the Queen’s warrant for it, to secure Swift’s attach- 
ment after he had turned out Harley, yet her Majesty’s imme- 
diate death rendered the gift unavailing. 

If any thing were wanting to show that his change of party 
and his attachment to that which was notv uppermost, was 
wholly founded on personal, and in no degree on public consi- 
derations, it would be supplied by the innumerable traits of 
personal vanity, and the unrestrained expressions of eulogy or 
abuse* according as* that vanity was gratified or thwarted, that 
are scattered over the whole Journal and Correspondence, — 
and whfch are utterly irreconcilable with the conduct of a man 
who wA$ acting on any principle of dignity or fairness. With 
all his talent and all his pride, indeed, it appears that Swift ex- 
hibited, during this period of favour, as much of the ridicu- 
lous airs of a parvcnu~~of a low-bred underling brought suddenly 
info contact with wealth and splendour, as any of the base un- 
derstrappers that ever .made party disgusting. The studied . 
rudeness and ostentatious arrogance with which he withheld 
no. 53. -6 
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the usual tribute of respect that all well-bred persons pay to rank 
and office, may be reckoned among the signs of this. But for 
a fuller picture, we would refer to the Diary of Bishop Kennet, 
who thus describes the demeanour of this politic partisan in the 
year 1713. 

4 Dr Swift came into the coffeehouse, and had a bow from every 
body but me. When I came to the antichamber to wait before 
prayers, Dr Swift was the principal man of talk and business v and 
acted as a master of requests. He was soliciting the Earl of Ar- 
ran to speak to his brother the Duke of Ormond, to get a chap- 
lain’s place established in the garrison of Hull for Mr Fiddes, a 
clergyman in that neighbourhood, who had lately been in jail, and 
published sermons to pay fees. He was promising Mr Thorold to 
undertake with my Lord-Treasurer, that, according to his petition, 
he should obtain a salary of 200/. per annum f as minister of the 
English church at- Rotterdam. He stopped F. G wynne, Esq., go- 
ing in with the red bag to the Queen, and told him aloud he had. 
something to say to him from my Lord-Treasurer. He talked with 
the son of Dr Davenant to be sent abroad, and took out his pocket- 
book, and wrote down several things, as memoranda , to do for him. 
He turned to the fire, and took out his gold watch, and telling 
the time of the day, complained it was very late. A gentleman 
said, “ he was too fast. ”■ — How can I help it , 99 says the Doctor, 
“ if the courtiers give me a watch that won't go right 1 99 Then he 
instructed a young nobleman, that the best poet in England was Mr 
Pope (a Papist), who had begun a translation of Homer into Eng- 
lish verse, for which 44 he must have them all subscribe j * — ' li fpr, 99 
says he, “ the author shell not begin to print till I have a thousand 
guineas for him . 99 Lord-Treasurer, after leaving the Queen, came 
through the room, beckoning Dr Swift to follow him: both went oft" 
just before prayers . * Lifc> Vol. I. p. 139, 140. 

We are very unwilling, in any case, to ascribe to unworthy mo- 
tives, what may be sufficiently accounted for upon better consi- 
derations $ but we really have not charity enough to impute 
Swift’s zealous efforts to prevent the rupture between Harley and 
Boiinghroke, or his continued friendship with both after that 
rupture took place, to his personal and disinterested affection 
for these two individuals. In the first place, be bad a most ma- 
nifest interest to prevent their disunion, as that which plainly- 
tended to the entire dissolution of the ministry, and the rain of 
the party on which he depended ; and, as to his remaining the 
friend of both after they had become the most rancorous ene- 
mas of each other, it must be remembered that they were still 
respectively the two mast eminent individuals with whom he kftd N 
been connected; and that, if ever that party should beteetoreefcj 
power, from which alone he could now look for preferment, 
he who stood well with both these statesmen wbuld nave a don* 
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ble chance of success. Considering, Indeed, the facility with 
which he seems to have cast of F friendships far more intimate 
than the inequality of their condition renders it possible that 
those of Oxldrd or Bolingbroke could be with him, whenever, 
party interest .interfered with them j — considering the disrespect 
with which he spoke of Sir William Temple's memory, after 
he had abjured his principles the coarseness with which he 
calls Lord Somers ‘ a false deceitful rascal, ' after having designat- 
ed him as the modern Aristides, for his blameless integrity 
and the unfeeling rancour with which he exposes the personal 
failings and pecuniary embarrassments of Steele, with whom he, 
had been long so closely united ; — it would seem to require some- 
thing more than the mere personal attachment of a needy pam- 
phleteer to two rival peers, to account for his expressions of 
affection for both, after one had supplanted the other. The 
natural solution, indeed, seems to lie sufficiently open. — After the 
perfidy he had shown to the Whig party, and the virulence 
with which he had revenged his own apostasy, there was no 
possibility of his being again received by them. His only chance, 
therefore, was in the restoration of the Tories, and his only 
policy to keep well with both their great leaders. 

Mr Scott, indeed, chuses to represent him as actuated by a ro- 
mantic attachment to Lord Oxford, and pronounces an eloquent 
encomium on his devoted generosity for applying for leave of ab- 
sence, upon that Nobleman's disgrace, in order to be able to 
visit him in his retirement. Though he talhs of 9uch a vi- 
sit, however, it is certain that he did not pay it; and that 
he was all the time engaged in the most friendly correspond- 
ence with Bolingbroke, from whom, the very day after he had 
kicked out his dear friend with the most undisguised anger 
and contempt, he condescended to receive an order for the 
thousand pounds he had so long solicited from bis predecessor in 
vain. The following, too, are the terms in which Bolingbroke, 
at that very time, thought there was no impropriety, and could 
be no opnee, in writing of Oxford, in a private confidential 
letter to Shis his dear devoted friend. 4 Your state of late pas- 

* sages is right enough. I reflect upon them with indignation * 

* and shall never forgive myself for having trusted so long to so 
4 mtmh real pride end awkward humility ;~to an air of such fa- 
4 milm friendship, and a heart so void of all tenderness to 
,* auch a temper of engrossing business and power, and so per- 

4 feet an incapacity to nfanage one, with such a tyrannical dis- ^ 

* posmbii to abuse the other, ' &c. &c. {Voh XVL p? 219.) , 
SwiftVfeelings for Oxford had borne any resemblance td thosw't: 
which Mr Scott has imputed to him, it i£ not conceivable that ; y 
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lie should have continued upon a footing of the greatest cordial- 
ity with the man who, after supplanting him, could speak in 
those terms of his fallen rival. Yet Swift’s friendship, as they 
called it, with Bolingbroke, continued as long as that with Ox- 
ford ; and we find him not only giving him his advice how to 
act in the government which had now fallen entirely into his 
hands, but kindly offering, * if his own services may bo of any 
* use, to attend nim by the beginning of winter.’ (Id. p. 215.) 
Those who know of what Stuff political friendships are gene- 
rally made, indeed, will not require even this evidence to prove 
the hollowness of those in which Swiff was now connected. 
The following passage, in a letter from Lewis, the most inti- 
mate and confidential of all his coadjutors, dated only g week 
or two before Oxford’s disgrace, gives a delicious picture, we 
think, of the whole of those persons for whom the learned Dean 
was thus professing the most disinterested attachment, and re- 
ceiving, no doubt, in return, professions not less animated and 
sincere. It is addressed to Swift in July I7i<k 

* I meet with no man or woman, who pretend upon any probable 
grounds to judge who will carry the great point* Our female friend 
(Mrs Masham) told the dragon (Lord Oxford) in her own house, 
last Thursday morning, these words : f< You never did the Queen 
any service, nor are you capable of doing her any, ” He made no 
reply, but supped with her and Mercurialis ( Bolingbroke) that night 
at her cm* House , — His revenge is not the less meditated for that . 
He tells the words clearly and distinctly to all mankind. Those tvho 
range under his banner , call her ten thousand bitches and kitchen - 
wenches. Those who hate him do the same . And from my heart, 
I grieve that she should give such a loose to her passion ; for she is 
susceptible of true friendship, and has many social and domestic vir- 
tues. The great attorney (Lord Chancellor Harcoti rt), who made 
you the sham offer of the Yorkshire living, had a long conference 
with the dragon on Thursday, kissed him at partings and cursed him 
it night!* XVI. p. 17S, 174. 

Toe death of Queen Anne, however, which happened on the 
1st of August thereafter, speedily composed all those dissensions, 
and confounded the victors and the vanquished in one Common 
proscription. Among the most miserable and downcast of all 
the, mourners on that occasion, we confess we were somewhat 
surprised to find our reverend author. He who, but a few 
lpontbs before, was willing to have hazarded all the horrors 
df a atari war, for the chance of keeping his party in office, 
fitmK>wstantly into pitiable and unmanly despoudeiiw upon 
Yhejfinal disgrace gf that party. * We are unwilling to believe, 
ma we do not m fact Believe, that Swift was privy to the 
, designs of Bolingbroke, Ormond, and Mar, to bring in the 
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Pretender on the Queen’s demise, and are even disposed to 
hold it doubtful' whether Oxford concurred in those measures 5 
but we are sure that no man of com/ 11011 firmness could have 
more sorrow and despair, if the country had been con- 
quered by a lawless invader, than this ^end of the Act of 
Settlement did upon the quiet and regi^ur transmission of the 
sccptrc to the appointed heir, and the discomfiture of those mi- 
nisters who arc proved to have tr^orously conspired to accom- 
plish a counter revolution, restore a dynasty which he al- 
ways affected to consider as justly rejected. How all this sorrow 
is to be reconciled/^ ittc character of a good Revolution Whig, 
we leave it to J* . learned editor, who has invested him with that 
characters vO discover. To us it merely affords new evidence of 
the fish ness and ambition of the individual, and of that ut- 

x and almost avowed disregard of the public, which consti- 
tuted his political character. Of the sorrow and despondency it- 
self, we need produce no proofs,— -for they are to be found m e- 
very page of his subsequent writings. Ilis whole life, indeed, af- 
ter this event, was one long fit of spleen and lamentation : and, 
to the very end of his days, he never ceases bewailing the irre- 
parable and grievous calamity which the world had suffered in 
the death of that most imbecile princess. He speaks of it, in 
short, throughout, as a pious divine might be supposed to speak 
of the fall of primeval man from the state of innocence. The sun 
seems darkened for ever in his eyes, and mankind to be degenerat- 
ed beyond the toleration of one who was cursed with the remem- 
brance of their former dignity ! And all this for what ? — because 
the government was, with the full assent of the nation, restor- 
ed to the hands of those whose talents and integrity he had once 
been proud to celebrate — or rather, because it was taken from 
those who would have attempted, at the evident risk of a civil 
war, to defeat that solemn settlement of which he had always 
approved, and in virtue of which alone the late Sovereign had 
succeeded {—because the liberties of the nation were again to 
be secured in peaces under the same councils which bad carri- 
ed its glories so high in war— and the true friends of the Re- 
volution of 1688 to succeed to that patronage which had pre* 
.vioujsly been exercised by its virtual enemies ! Such were the 
public calamities which he had to lament as a patriot;— and the 
violence* done to his political attachments seems to have been of 
the 1 same character. His two friends were Bolingbroke and Ox- 
ford; end both these had been abusing each other, and endea- 
vouring to supplant each other, with all their might, for a long, 
period of time ir-and, at last, oueof them did this good offie* 
,t6 the other, m the most insulting and malignant manner Ifo 
could devise ; And yet the worthy Dean had charity enough to 
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love them both just as dearly as ever. He was always a zeal- 
ous advocate, too, for the Act of-SetllCTiIGht ; h«* in twen- 

' ty places expressed his al)Qrni nation of all who could allow 
themselves to think of t he guilt of calling in the Pretender. 
If, 'therefore, he could h ove and honour and flatter Bolin "broke, 
who not only turned d# his beloved Oxford, but actually went 
over to the Pretender, it is not easy to sec why be should have 
been so implacable towaril- *hose older friends of his, who only 
turned out BoJingbmke, in order to prevent the Prcterde* from 
being brought in. On public ground. > in short, there is nothing 
to be 6aid for him; — nor can his condu*> or feelings ever re- 
ceive any explanation upon such principles. & every thing be- 
comes plain and consistent when we look to anotuo** quarter— 
v/hen we consider, that by the extinction of the Tory pa»xv» his 
hopes of preferment were also extinguished, and that he wL 
longer to enjoy the dearer delight of bus'ling in the front of a 
triumphant party — of inhaling the incense of adulation from its 
servile dependants — and of insulting with impunity the princi- 
ples and the benefactors he had himself deserted. 

That this was the true key to his feelii gs, on this and on 
every other occasion, may be concluded indeed with safety, not 
only from his former, but from his after life. His Irish politics 
may all be referred to one principle— a desire to insult and 
embarrass the government by which he was neglected, and with 
which he despaired of being reconciled: — A single fact is decisive 
upon this point. While his friends were in power, wp hear no- 
thing of the grievances of Ireland ; and to tne last we hear no- 
thing of its radical grievance, the oppression of its Catholic po- 
pulation. His object was, not to do good to Ireland, but to vex 
and annoy the English ministry. To do this however with ef- 
fect, it was necessary that he should speak to the interests and 
the feelings of some parry who possessed a certain degree of 
power and influence. This unfortunately was not the case in 
that day with the Catholics ; and though this gave them only 
a stronger title to the services of a truly brave or generous ad- 
vocate, it was sufficient to silence Swift. They are not so 
much as named above two or three times in his writings— 
and then only with scorn and reprobation. In the tobies which 
he does take up, it is no doubt true, that lie frequently Inveighs ’ 
against real oppressions and acts of indisputable impolicy ; yet 
it is no want of charity to say, that it is quite manifest tbit 
thil was not his motive for bringing them forward, aftt$ tn*t 
he nad just as little scruple to make an outcry, + where pubv 
lie interest was concerned, as where it was apparent 

for him, that the subject was, hkm to excite f&*> 
/jwiar prejudice and clamour*— *>r that fee few aome personal 
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pique or animosity to gratify. The Drapier’s letters are a suffi- 
cient proof of the influence of the former principle ; and the Le- 
gion Club, and the numberless brutalities against Tig he and Bet- 
tes worth, of the latter. Every body is now satisfied of the perfect 
liarmlessness, and indeed of the great utility of Wood's scheme for 
a new copper coinage ; and the only pretexts for the other scur- 
rilities to which wc have alluded were, that the Parliament had 
shown a disposition to interfere for the alleviation, in some in- 
considerable particulars, of the intolerable oppression of the tithe 
system, — to the detriment, as Swift imagined, of the order to 
which he himself belonged; and that Mr Tiglie had obtained 
for a friend of his own, a living which Svvilt had wished to se- 
cure for one of his dependants. 

His main object in all this, we make no doubt, was personal 
pique and vengeance; — yet it is probable, that there was occa- 
sionally, or throughout, an expectation of being again brought 
into the paths of power and preferment, by the notoriety which 
these publications enabled him to maintain, and by the motives 
which they held out to each successive ministry, to secure so effici- 
ent a pen in their favour. That he was willing to have made his 
peace with Walpole, oven during the reign of George I., is ad- 
mitted by Mr Scott, — though lie discredits the details which 
Lord Chesterfield and others have given, apparently from very 
direct authority, of the humiliating terms upon which he was 
willing to accede to the alliance : — and it is certain, that he paid 
liis court most assiduously to the successor of that Prince, both 
while he was Prince of Wales, and after his accession to the 
throne. *fhe manner in which he paid his court, too, was truly 
debasing, and especially unworthy of a High-Churchman and a 
public satirist. It was chiefly by flatteries and assiduity to his 
mistress, Mrs Howard, with whom he maintained a close cor- 
respondence, and upon whom he always professed mainly to re- 
ly for advancement. When George I. died, Swift was among 
the first to kiss the hands of the new Sovereign, and indulged 
anew in the golden dreams of preferment. Walpole's recall 
to power, however, soon overcast those visions ; and he then 
wrote to the mistress, humbly and earnestly entreating her, 
fo tell him sincerely what were his chances of success, She 
flattered him for a while with hopes; but at last be disco- 
vered that the prejudice against him was too strong tb be 
overcome, and ran back in terrible humour to Ireland, where 
he railed ever after with his usual vehemence against the King, 
the Queen, and the favourite. The truth, it seems, was, that 
the latter was disposed to favour him, but that her influence . 
with die King war subordinate to that of the Queen, who 
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it a principle to thwart all applications which were made through 
that channel. • 

Such, we think, is a faithful sketch of the political career of 
this celebrated person ; — and if it be correct in the main, or even 
in any material particulars, we humbly conceive that a more un- 
principled and base course of proceeding never was held up to 
the contempt and abhorrence of mankind. To the errors and 
even the inconsistencies of honest minds, we hope we shall al- 
ways be sufficiently indulgent, and especially to such errors in 
practical life as are incident to literary and ingenious men. For 
Swift, however, there is no such apology. His profession, 
through life, was much more that of a politician than of a cler- 
1 gyman or an author. He was not led away in «i»y degree by 
Eeated fancy, or partial affection — by deluding visions of impos- 
sible improvements, or excessive indignation at incurable vices. 
He followed, from first to last, the eager, but steady impulse of 
personal ambition and personal animesity; and in the dirty and 
devious career into which they impelled him, he never spared 
the character or the feelings of a single individual who appear- 
ed to stand in his way. In no respect, therefore, can he have 
any claim to lenity ; — and now, when his faults are of importance 
only as they may serve the purpose of warning or misleading to 
others, we consider it as our indispensable duty to point them 
out in their true colours, and to show that, even when united to 
talents as distinguished as his, political profligacy and political 
rancour must lead to universal distrust and avoidance eluting 
the life of the individual, and to contempt and infamy therc r 
after. 

Of Swift’s personal character, his ingenious biographer has 

S iven almost as partial a representation, as of his political con- 
uct; — a great part of it indeed has been anticipated, in tracing 
the principles of thal conduct, — the same arrogance and dis- 
dain of mankind, leading to profligate ambition and scurrility 
in public life, and to domineering and selfish habits in private. 
His character seems to have been radically overbearing and ty« 
rannical 5 — for though, like other tyrants, he could stoop low 
enough where his interests required it, it was his delight to ex- 
act an implicit compliance with his humours and fancies, and to 
impose upon ail around him the task of observing and accom- 
modating themselves to his habits, without the slightest regard 
to $eif convenience or comfort. Wherever he came, the ordi- 
forms of society were to give Why tp his pleasure; and 
, every thing, even to the domestic arrangements of a family, to 
be suspended for bis caprice.— If he was to be introduced 'to a 
person of rank, he insisted that the first adyefflfcps and the 
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viMt should be made lo him. If he went to soe a friend in the 
country, he would order an old tree to be cot down, if it obstruct- 
ed the view from his window — and was never at his e^sc unless he 
was allowed to give nicknames to the lady of the houb>e, and make 
lampoons upon In r acquaintance. Oil going for the first time 
into any family, he frequently prescribed before hand the hours 
for their meals, sleep, and exercise: and insisted rigorously up- 
on the literal fulfilment of the capitulation. From his inti- 
mates he uniformly exacted the most implicit submission to all 
his whims and absurdities 5 and carried his prerogative so far, 
that he sometimes mod to chase the Grattans, and other accom- 
modating friends, through the apartments of the Deanery, and 
up and down stairs, driving them like horses, with a large whip, 
till he thought he had enough of exercise. All Ins jests have 
the same character of insolence and coarseness. When he first 
qme to his curate’s house, he announced himself as 4 his master;* 
— took possession of the fireside, and ordered his wife to take 
-charge of his shirts and stockings. When a young clergyman 
was introduced to him, he offered him the dregs of a bottle of 
wine, and said, he always kept a poor parson about him to 
drink up his dregs. Even in hiring servants, he always chose 
to insult them, by inquiring into their qualifications for some 
filthy and degrading office. And though it may be true, that 
his after conduct was not exactly of a piece with those prelimi- 
naries, it is obvious, that as no man of proper feelings could sub- 
mit to such impertinence, So no man could have a right to indulge 
in it. Even considered merely as a manner assumed to try the 
character of those with whom he lived, it was a test which no one 
but a tyrant coufd imagine himself entitled to apply 5— * and Swift’s 
conclusion from it was just the reverse of what might be ex- 
pected. He attached himself to those only who were mean e- 
jiough to bear this usage, and broke with all who resented it* 
Wlijle he had something to gain or to hope from the world, he 
seems to have been occasionally less imperious ; but, after be re- 
tired to Ireland, he gave way without restraint to the native ar- 
rogance of his character ; and, accordingly, confined himself 
almost entirely to the society of a few easy tempered persons, 
who had no talents or pretensions to come in competition with 
his } and who, for tlio honour of his acquaintance, were will- 
, ing to submit to the dominion he usurped. 

A singular contrast to the rudeness and arrogance of this 
behaviour to- his friends and dependants, is afforded by the 
instances of extravagant adulation and base humility, which 
aeon* in his addresses to those upon whom his fortune* depgjftU 
k After into ibe society of BoHngbxoke and 0x8$^/ 
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and up to the age of forty, these are composed in something of 
a better taste; but the true models arc to be found in his address- 
es to Sir William Temple, the first and most honoured of bis 
patrons, upon whose sickness and recovery he has indited a he- 
roic epistle and a Pindaric ode, more fulsome and extravagant 
than any thing that had then proceeded from the pen even of 
a poet-laureate; and to whom, after he had left his family in bad 
humour, he sends a miserable epistle, entreating a certificate of 
character, in terms which are scarcely consistent with the con- 
sciousness of deserving it; and are, at all events, infinitely in- 
consisent with the proud and peremptory tone which he assumed 
to those who would bear it. A few Ikies may be worth quoting. 
He was then full 27 years of age, And a candidate for ordination. 
After explaining this, he adds — 

4 I entreat that your honour will consider this, and will please to 
send me some certificate of my behaviour during almost three years 
in your family ; wherein I shall 6tand in need of all your goodness 
to excuse my many weaknesses and oversights, much more to say 
any thing to my advantage. The particulars expected of me are 
what relate to morals and learning, and the reasons of quitting your 
honour’s family, that is, whether the last was occasioned by any ill 
actions. They are all left entirely to your honour’s mercy , though 
in the first I think I cannot reproach myself any farther than for u*> 
f unities. *• 

4 This is all I dare beg at present from your honour, under circuits 
stances of life not worth your regard. What is left me to wish (next 
to the health and prosperity of your honour and family) is, that 
Heaven would one day allow me the opportunity of leaving my ac- 
knowledgments at your feet for so many favours I have received ; 
which, whatever effect they have had upon my fortune, t-hall never 
fail to have the greatest upon my mind, in approving myself, upon 
all occasions, your honour’s most obedient and most dutiftil servant/ 
Vol.XV. p.2$0, 231. * 

Byfcr the most characteristic, and at the samo time the 
most discreditable and most interesting part of Swift’s history, 
however, is that which relates to his connexion with the three 
unfortunate women, whose happiness he ruined, and whose re- 
putation he did what was in him to destroy. We say, the three, 
women— for though Vnrina was cast off before he had fame or 
practice enough in composition to celebrate her in song like 
“ or Vanessa, her injuries seem to have been nearly aa 
and altogether as unpardonable as those o^tly other two^ 
1 fter leaving college, he appears to have fprfined, or at. 
, llessed, an attachment to a Miss Jane Warypg, the sister 
Jlow student, to whom his assiduities seen) to batyteiHf 
him acceptable, and vith whoi^ be xxjnreapoiided jfm 4* 
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series of years, under the preposterous name of Varina.' There 
appear to be but two letters of this correspondence preserved, 
both written by Swift, one in the height of his passion, and 
the other in its decline — and both, extremely characteristic 
and curious. The first is dated in 1696, and is chiefly remark- 
able for its extreme badness and stupidity, though it is full e- 
nough of love and lamentation. The lady, it seems, had long 
before confessed a mutual flame ; but prudential considerations 
made her averse to an immediate union, — upon which the lover 
ra\os and complains in the following deplorable sentences, — writ- 
ten, it win be observed, when he was on the borders of thirty v 
and proving, along with his early poems, how very late he came 
to the use of his faculties. 

‘ Madam — Impatience is the most inseparable quality of a lover, 
and indeed of every person who is in pursuit of a design whereon he 
conceives his greatest happiness or misery to depend. It is the same 
thing in war, in courts, and in common business. Every one who hunts 
after pleasure or fame, or fortune, is still restless and uneasy till lie 
has hunted down his game ; and all this is not only very natural, but 
something reasonable too ; for a violent desire is little better than a 
distemper, and therefore men are not to blame in looking after a 
cure. I Jind myself hugely infected with this malady , and am easily 
vain enough to believe it lias some very good reasons to excuse it. 
For indeed, in my case, there are some circumstances which will 
admit pardon for more than ordinary disquiets. That dearest object 
upon which all my prospect of happiness entirely depends, is in per- 
petual danger to be removed for ever from my sight. Varina’s life 
is daily wasting ; and though one just and honourable action would 
furnish health to her, and unspeakable happiness to us both, yet 
some power that repines at human felicity has that influence to hold 
her continually doating upon her cruelty, and me on the cause of it. 

1 Would to heaven you were but a while sensible of the thoughts 
Into which my present distractions plunge me; they hale me a 
thousand vmys % and I not able to bear them. It is so > by Heaven : 
The love of Varina is of more tragical consequence than her cruelty. 
Would to God you had treated and scorned me from the beginning. 
It was '■your pity opened the first way to my misfortune ; and now 
your love is finishing my ruin : and is it so then ? In one fortnight 
I must take eternal farewell of Varina; and (I wonder) will $he 
weep at parting, a little to justify her poor pretences of some affec* 
tion to me ? 

* Surely, Varina, you have but a very mean opinion of the joy* 

* that accompany a true, honourable, unlimited love ; yet either na- 
ture and our ancestors ‘ have highly deceived us, or else all other 
sublunary things are s dross in comparison. Is it possible you can be 
yet insensible to the prospect of a rapture and delight so innocent 
end «o exalted l By Heqven, Varina , you are mre expe rifw$4 
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and have less virgin innocence than L Would not your conduct 
make one think vou were hugely skilled in all the little politic me- 
thods of intrigue ? Love, with the gall of too much discretions is a 
thousand times worse than with none at all. It is a peculiar part of 
nature which art debauches, but cannot improve. 

4 Farewell, madam ; and may love make you a while forget your 
temper to do me justice. Only remember, that if you still refine to 
he mine, you will quickly lose, Jor ever lose, him that has resolved 
to die as tie has lived, all yours , Jon. Swift.* Vol. XV. p. 2J2- 
237 . 

Notv* ithstanding these tragic denunciations! he neither died 
— nor married — nor broke off* the connexion, foi four year* 
thereafter ; in the latter part of which, having been at last pre- 
sented to two livings in Ireland, worth near 400/. a year, the 
lady seems to have been reduced lo remind him of his former im- 
patience, and fairly to ask him, whether his affections had suf- 
fered any alteration. His answer to this appeal is contained 
in the second letter; — and is, we think, one of the most com- 
plete patterns of meanness, selfishness and brutality, we have 
ever met with. The truth undoubtedly was, that his affections 
were estranged, and had probably settled by this time on the 
unfortunate Stella; But instead of either fairly avowing this in- 
constancy, or honourably fulfilling engagements, from which 
inconstancy perhaps could not release him, he thinks fit to 
write, in the most frigid, insolent, and hypocritical terms, un- 
dervaluing her fortune and person, and finding fault with her 
humour j— and yet pretending, that if she would only comply 
with certain conditions, which be specifics, he might still be per- 
suaded to venture himself with her into the perils of matrimo- 
ny. It will be recollected, that when he urged immediate mar- 
riage so passionately ip 1G96, he had no provision in the world, 
and must have intended to live on her fortune, which yielded 
about 10QL a year, and that he thought her health as well as 
happiness would be saved by the nfatch. In 1700, when he had 
got two livings, he addresses her as follows— 

4 |dc»ire, therefore, you will let me know if your health be other- 
wise than it was when you told me the doctors advised you against 
marriage, as what would certainly hazard your life. Are they or 
youjgtcwn of another opinion in this particular} are you in a con- 
dition to manage domestic affairs, with an income of less (perhaps) 
than three hundred pounds a-year i (it must have been near 500/.) 
bmg you such an inclination to my person and humouj^ as to cotg- 
mywJth my desires and way of living, and endeavour to mak£ us 
oath as happy as you can ? can you bend your love and esteem and 
indifference to others the same way as I 4 do mine K shall I have s^ 
jMgnch power in your heart, or you so much ^overrme^t of J<W 
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gions, as to grow in good humour upon my approach, though prow 
voked by a ■ ■■ — ? have you so much good nature as- to endeavour 
by soft words to smooth any rugged humour occasioned by the cross 
accidents of life ? shall the place wherever your 'husband is thrown 
be more welcome than courts or cities without him ? In sKort , these 
are some of the necessary methods to please men , who, like me % are 
deep read in the world; and to a person thus made 9 I should be 
proud in giving all due returns towards making her happy . 9 Vol. xv. 
p. 247, 248. 

He then tells her, that if every thing else were suitable, he 
should not care whether her person were beautiful, or her for- 
tune large. 

* Cleanliness in the first, and competency in the other, is all I 
look for. I desire, indeed, a plentiful revenue, but would rather it 
should be of my own ; though I should bear from a wife to be re- 
proached for the greatest.’ Vol. xv. p. 248. 

To complete the picture of his indifference, or rather his ill- 
disguised disinclination, he adds — 

* The dismal account you say I have given you of my livings I 
can assure you to be a true one ; and, since it is a dismal one even 
in your own opinion, you can best draw consequences from it. The 
place where Dr Bolton lived is upon a living which he keeps with the 
deanery ; but the place of residence for that they have given me is 
within a mile of a town called Trim, twenty miles from hence ; and 
there is no other way but to hire a house at Trim, or build one on 
the spot : the first is hardly to be done , and the other I am too poor 
to perform at present . * Vol. xv. p. 246. 

The lady, as was to be expected, broke off all correspond- 
ence after this letter — and so ended Swift's first matrimonial en- 
gagement* and first eternal passion ! — What became of the un- 
happy person, whom he thus heartlessly abandoned, with im- 
paired health and mortified affections, after a seven- years court- 
ship, is no where explained. The fate of Ins next victim is at 
least more notorious. 

Esther Johnson, better known to the readers of Swift 9 * works 
by the name of Stella , was the child of a London merchant, 
who died in her infancy, When she went with her mother, who 
wa9 a friend of Sir W. Temple’s sister, to reside at Moorpaijt, 
where Swift was then domesticated. Some part of the chaise 
-of her education devolved upon him j— and though he wto twen- 
ty years her senior, the interest with which he regarded her, 
appears to have ripened into something as much like affection 
as could find" a place in his selfish bosom. Soon after Sir Wil- 
liam’s death, he got his Irish livings, besides a considerable lo- 
itgicy \ — and as she had a small independence of her own* j|Js 
obvious that there was nothing to prevent their, hQnonrab^^p, 
immediate union. Some cola- blooded vanity or ambition, nSft? 
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ever, or some politic anticipation of his own possible incon* 
stancy, deterred him frojn this onward and open course, and led 
him to an arrangement which was dishonourable and absurd in 
the beginning, and in the end productive of the most accumu- 
lated misery. He prevailed upon her to remove her residence 
from the bosom of her own family in England, to his immedi- 
ate neighbourhood in Ireland, where she took 1 ldgings with 
an elderly companion, of the name of Mrs Dingley — avowed- 
ly for the sake of his society and protection, and on a footing 
of intimacy so very strange and unprecedented, that whenever 
he left his parsonage hou^e for England or Dublin, these ladies 
immediately took possession, and occupied it till he came back* 
— A situation so extraordinaty and undefined, was liable of 
course to a thousand misconstructions ; and must have been 
felt as degrading by any woman of spirit and delicacy : And 
accordingly, though the master of this Platonic seraglio seems 
to have used all manner of paltry and insulting practices, 
to protect a reputation which he had no right to bring into 
question, — by never seeing her except in the presence of Mrs 
Dingley, ami never sleeping under the same roof with her,— it is 
certain both that the connexion was regarded as indecorous by 
persons of her own sex, and that she felt it to be humiliating 
and improper. Accordingly, within two years after her settle- 
ment in Ireland, it appears that she encouraged the addresses 
of a clergyman of the name of Tisdall, between whom and Swift 
there was a considerable intimacy; and that she would have mar- 
ried him, and thus sacrificed her earliest attachment to her free- 
dom and her honour, had she not been prevented by the pri- 
vate dissuasions of that false friend, who did not chuse to give 
up his own claims to her, although he had not the heart or the 
honour to make her lawfully his own. She was then ji bloom- 
ing beauty, of little more than twenty, with fine black hair, 
delicate features, and a playful and affectionate character. It 
seems doubtful to us, whether she originally felt for Swift any 
thing that could properly be called love — and her willingness to 
many another in the first days of their connexion, seems al- 
most decisive on the subject: But the ascendancy he had acquir- 
ed over her mind, and her long habit of submitting her own 
judgment and inclinations to his, gave him at least an equal 
power over her, and moulded her pliant affections into too deep 
util exclusive a devotion. Even before his appointment to the 
Dwttfery of St Patrick’s, it is utterly impossible to devise any 
imelogy for his not marrying her, or allowing her to mattv ano* 
i Inert the only one that he ever appears to have stated Mm* 
**jdfj* viz. the went of a sufficient fortune to sustain the expenses 
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of matrimony, being palpably absurd in the mouth of a man 
born to nothing, and already more wealthy than nine- tenths of 
his order: But, after he obtained that additional preferment, 
and was thus ranked among the well beneficed dignitaries of the 
establishment, it was plainly an insult upon common sense to 
pretend that it was the want of money that prevented hirii from 
fulfilling his engagements. Stella was then 27, and he near 4*5; 
and both had hitherto lived very far within an income that was 
now more than doubled* That she now expected to be made 
his wife, appears from the pains he takes in the Journal indirect- , 
ly to destroy that expectation; and though the awe in which he 
habitually kept her, probably prevented her either from com- 
plaining, or inquiring into the cause, it is now certain that a 
new attachment, as heartless, as unprincipled, and as fatal iu 
its consequences as either of the others, was at the bottom of 
this cruel and unpardonable proceeding. 

During his residence in Loudon, from 1710 to 1712, he had 
leisure, in the intervals of his political labours, to form the ac- 
quaintance of Miss Esther Vanhorn righ, whose unfortunate 
love he has recorded with no great delicacy, under the name of 
Vanessa. This young lady, then only in her twentieth year, 
joined to all the Attractions of youth, fashion and elegance, the 
still more dangerous gifts of a lively imagination, a confiding 
temper, and a capacity of strong and permanent affection. — 
Swift, regardless of the ties which bound him to Stella, allowed 
himtelf to be engaged by those qualities ; and, without explain- 
ing the nature of those ties to nis new idol, strove by his assi- 
duities to obtain a return of affection — while he studiously con- 
cealed from the unhappy Stella the wrong he was conscious of 
doing her. We willingly borrow the words of his partial bio- 
grapher, to tell the rest of a story, which, we are afraid, we 
should tell with little temper ourselves. 

‘ While Vanessa was occupying much of his time, and much doubt- 
less of his thoughts, she is never once mentioned in the Journal di*» 
rectly by name, and is only twice casually indicated by the title of 
Vanhomrigh’s eldest daughter. There was, therefore, a conscious- 
ness on Swift s part, that his attachment to his younger pupil was Of 
a nature which could not be gratifying to her predecessor, although 
be probably shut his own eyes to the consequences of an intimacy 
which he wished to conceal from those of Stella. Miss Vanhoir!- 
righ, in the mean while, conscious of the pleasure which Swift re- 
ceived from her society, and of the advantages of youth and fortune 
which she possessed, and ignorant of the peculiar circumstances in 
which he stood with respect to another, naturally, and surely wkh-« 
out offence either to reason or virtue, gave way to the hope of 
iug an union with a man whose talents had first attracted her 
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ation, and whose attentions, in the course of their mutual studies* 
had, by degrees, gained her affections, and seemed to warrant his 
own. It is easy for those who look back on this melancholy story* 
to blame the assiduity of Swift, or the imprudence of Vanessa. k But 
the first deviation from the strait line of moral rectitude, is, in such 
a case, so very gradual, and, on the female side, the shades of co- 
lour which part esteem from affection, and affection from passion, 
are so imperceptibly heightened, that they who fail to stop at the 
exact point where wisdom bids, have much indulgence to claim from 
all who share with them the frailties of mortality. The imprudent 
'friends continued to use the language of friendship, but with the as- 
siduity and earnestness of a warmer passion, until Vanessa rent a- 
sunder the veil, by intimating to Swift the state of her affections ; 
and in this, as she conceived, she was justified by his own favourite, 
though dangerous maxim, of doing that which seems in itself right* 
without respect to the common opinion of the world. We cannot 
doubt that he actually felt the “ shame, disappointment, guilt, sur- 
prise, 99 expressed in bis celebrated poem, though he had not cour- 
age to take the open and manly course of avowing those engage- 
ments with Stella, or other impediments which prevented him from 
accepting the hand and fortune of her rival. — Without, therefore, 
making this painful but just confession, he answered the avowal of 
Vanessa v s passion, at first in raillery, and afterwards by an offer of 
devoted and everlasting friendship, founded on the basis of virtuou* 
esteem. Vanessa seems neither to have been contented nor silenced 
by the result of her declaration; but to the very close of her life per- 
sisted in endeavouring, by entreaties and arguments, to extoit a 
more lively return to her passion, than this cold proffer was calcu- 
lated to afford. 


4 The effect of his increasing intimacy with the fascinating Va- 
nessa, may be plainly traced in the Journal to Stella, which, in the* 
course of its progress, becomes more and more cold and indifferent, 
— breathes fewer of those aspirations after the quiet felicity of a Me 
devoted to M. D. and the willows at Laracor, — uses less frequently 


the affectionate jargon, 1 called the ** little language , 99 in which hte 
fondness at first displays itself,— and, in short, exhibits all the sym- 
ptoms of waning affection. Stella was neither blind to the altered 
Stylo of his correspondence, nor deaf to the rumours which were 
Shifted to Ireland. Her letters are not preserved ; but, from several 
jxstiagesof the Journal, it appears that they intimated displeasure t 
{unt jealousy, which Swift endeavours to appease. 1 

% * Upon Swift’s return to Ireland, wc may guess at the disturbed 
A U)te of bis feelings, wounded at once by ungratified ambition, and 
bftrsttaed by #i§ affection being divided between two .objects, each 
worthy of his* attachment, and each having great claims upon him** 
white .neither was likely to remain contented with the limited return,, 
in exchange for love, arid that friendship too toddeds' 
wal. *^Tbe claims of Stella were preferable m jjoint erf 
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end, trt A mari of henoufr And good fai|h* in every respect irresistt- 
Me. She had resigned her country, her friends, and even hazarded 
her character* in hopes of one day being united to Swift. B it if 
Stella had made the greater sacrifice, Vanessa was the more import- 
ant victim. .She had youth, fortune, fashion ; all the acquired ac- 
complishments and information in which Stella was deficient ; pos- 
sessed at least as much wit, and certainly higher powers of imagina- 
tion. She had, besides, enjoyed the advantage of having in a man- 
ner compelled Swift to hear and reply to the language of passion. 
There was, in her case, no Mrs Dingley, no convenient third party, 
whose presence in society and community in correspondence, neces- 
sarily imposed upon both a restraint, convenient perhaps to Swift,' 
but highly unfavourable to Stella. Vanessa could address Swift di- 
rectly in her own name, and, as he was obliged to reply in the same 
manner, there is something in the eloquence of affection that must 
always extort a corresponding answer. There is little doubt, there- 
fore, that Swift, at this time, gave Vanessa a preference in his affec- 
tion, although, for a reason hereafter to be hinted, it is probable, 
that the death or removal of one of these far-famed rivals, would 
not have accelerated his union with the other. At least we are cer- 
tain, that, could the rivals have laid jealousy and desire to sleep, the 
lover’s choice would been to have bounded his connexion with both 
within the limits of Platonic affection. That he had no intention to 
marry Vanessa, is evident from passages in his letters, which are in- 
consistent with such an arrangement ; as, on the other hand, their 
whole tenor excludes that of a guilty intimacy. — On the other hand, 
bis conduct, with respect to Stella, was equally dubious. So soon 
as he was settled in the Deanery-house, his first care was to secure 
lodgings for Mrs Dingley and Stella, upon Ormond’s Quay, on the 
other side of the Liffy ; and to resume, with the same guarded cau- 
tion, the intercourse which had formerly existed between thetti. But 
circumstances soon compelled him to give that connexion a more 
definite character. * 

4 Mrs Vanhomrigh was now dead. Her two sons survived her but 
a short time ; and the circumstances of the young ladies were so far 
embarrassed by inconsiderate expenses) as gave them a handsome 
excuse for retiring to Ireland, where their father had left a small 
property near Celbridge. The arrival of Vanessa in Dublin excited 
the apprehensions of Swift, and the jealousy of Stellar However 
imprudently the Dean might have indulged fairmelf and the unfortu- 
nate young lady, by frequenting her society too frequently during 
his residence in England, there is no doubt that he was alive to all 
the hazards that might accrue to the reputation and peace of both, 
by continuing the same intimacy in Dublin. But tnef means of a- 
voiding it were no longer in his power, although his reiterated re- 
monstrances assumed even the character of unkindness.' She impor- 
tuned him with complaints of neglect and cruelty ; and'fc^’oo^Q 
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ous, that any decisive measure to break their correspondence! would 
be attended with some such tragic consequence, as, though late» at 
length concluded their story. Thus engaged in a. labyrinth, where 
perseverance was wrong, and retreat seemed almost impossible. Swift 
resolved to temporize* in hopes, probably, that time, accident, the 
mutability incident to violent affections, might extricate himself and 
Vanessa from the snare in which his own culpable imprudence had 
involved them. Meanwhile, he continued to bestow on her those 
marks of regard which it was impossible to refuse to her feelings to- 
wards him, even if they had not been reciprocal. . But the conduct 
which he adopted as kindest to Miss Vanhomrigh, was likely to pTove 
fatal to Stella. His fears and affections were next awakened for that 


early favourite, whoso suppressed grief and jealousy, acting upon a 
frame naturally delicate, menaced her health in an alarming man- 
ner. The feelings with which Swift beheld the wreck which his 
conduct had occasioned, will not bear description. Mrs Johnson had 
forsaken her country, and clouded even her reputation, to become 
the sharer of his fortunes, when at their lowest ; and the implied ties 
by which he was bound to make her compensation, were as strong 
as the most solemn promise, if indeed even promises of future mar- 
riage had not been actually exchanged between them. He employ- 
ed Dr St George Ashe, bishop of Cl ogher, his tutor and early friend, 
to request the cause of her melancholy ; and he received the answer 
which his conscience must have anticipated— it was her sensibility 
to his recent indifference, and to the discredit which her own cha* 
racter sustained from the long subsistence of the dubious and myst£-» 
rious connexion between them. To convince her of the constancy 
of his affection, and to remove her beyond the reach of calumny, 
there was but one remedy. To this communication Swift replied, 
that he had formed two resolutions concerning matrimony : — one, 
that he would not marry till possessed of a competent fortune ; the 
other, that the event should take place at a time of life which gave 
* fkfcn, a reasonable prospect to see his children settled in the world- 
The independence proposed, he said, he hud not yet achieved, being 
Still embarrassed by debt ; and, on the other band, he was past that 
term of life after which he had determined never to marry. Yet he 
r $KAS ready to go through the ceremony for the ease of Mrs Johnson’s 


'inind, providing it should remain a strict secret from the public, and 

t t they should continue) to live separately, and in the same guard- 
manner as formei ly. To these hard terms Stella subscribed; 
they relieved her own mind at least from all scruples on the hnpro* 
. jiffety of their connexion ; and tl>ey soothed her jealousy, by ren- 
•tiering, it impossible that Swift should ever give his hand to her ri- 
vyaL / Sfeey were married in the garden of the4eanery, by the Bi- 

t op m the year 171(3. * I. 229-238. 

all the palliations that are here suggested, it 
Swift’s conduct is utterly indefensiWe-^md that 
%k ingemotts biographer thinks nearly as ill of 4 aswedo. Sm 
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posing it possible that a man of his penetration should have inspir* 
ed an innocent young girl with a violent passion, without being at 
all aware of it, what possible apology can there be for* his not 
disclosing bis engagements with Mrs Johnson, and peremp* 
torily breaking off all intercourse with her rejected rival ?— 
He was bound to her by ties even more sacred than those of 
actual marriage— and was no more at liberty} under such cir- 
cumstances} to disguise that connexion than the other : — or if 
he had himself unconsciously imbibed an irresistible passion for 
his younger admirer} it would have been far less guilty or dis- 
honourable to have avowed this to Stella, and followed the im- 
pulse of such a fatal attachment. In either of these ways, he 
would have spared at lea&t one of his victims. But he had not 
the apology of any such passion ; and, desirous apparently of 
saving himself the shock of any unpleasant disclosure, or wish- 
ing to secure to himself the gratification of both their attach- 
ments, he endeavoured basely to conceal from qach the share 
which the other had in his affections, and sacrificed the peace 
of both to the indulgence of this mean and cold-blooded dupli- 
city. The same disgusting and brutal selfishness is, if possible, 
still more apparent, iu the mortifying and degrading conditions' 
he annexed to his nominal marriage with Stella, for the conceal- 
ment of which no reason can be assigned, to which it is possible 
to listen with patience, — at least after the death of Vanessa had 
removed all fear of its afflicting or irritating that unhappy rival. 
This tragical event, of which SwiFt was as directly and as guilt- 
ily the cause, as if he had plunged a dagger into her heart, 
is described with much feeling by Mr Scott, who has added a 
fuller account of her previous retirement than any former edi- 
tor. 

* About the year 1717, she retired from Dublin to her house and 
property near Celbridge, to nurse her hopeless passion in seclusion 
from the world. Swift seems to have foreseen and warned her a- 
gainst the consequences of this step. His letters uniformly exhort 
her to 'seek general society, to take exercise, and to divert, as much 
as possible, the current of her thoughts from the unfortunate sub- 
ject which was preying upon her spirits. He even exhorts her to 
leave Ireland. But these admonitions are mingled with expressions 
of tenderness, greatly too warm not to come from the heart, and 
too 6trong to be designed merely to soothe the unfortunate recluse. 
Until the year 1720, he never appears to have visited her at Cel- 
\ bridge \ they only met when she was occasionally in Dublin. But 
in that year, and down to die time of her death, Swift came repeat- 
edly to Celbridge ; and, from the information of a moat obliging 
corespondent, I am enabled to give account of some minute parti- 
culars attending them. ° ' 

C 2 
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* Marley Abbey, near Celbridge, where Miss Vanhomrigh resid- 
ed, is built much in the form of a real cloister, especially in its ex- 
ternal appearance?. An aged man (upwards of ninety by his own 
account) showed the grounds to my correspondent. He was the 
son of Mrs Vanhomrigh’s gardener, and used to work with his fa- 
ther in the garden when a boy. He remembered the unfortunate 
Vanessa well, and his account of her corresponded with the usual 
desciiption of her person, especially as to her embonpoint . He said 
she went seldom abroad, and saw little company : her constant a- 
musement was reading, or walking in the garden. Yet, according 
to this authority, her society was courted by several families in the 
neighbourhood, who visited her, notwithstanding her seldom return- 
ing that attention, — and he added, that her manners interested every* 
one who knew her. But she avoided company, and was always me- 
lancholy save when Dean Swift was there, and then she seemed hap- 
py. The garden was to an uncommon degree crowded with laurels. 
The old man said, that when Miss Vanhomrigh expected the Dean, 
she always planted, with her own hand, a laurel or two against his 
arrival. He showed her favourite seat, still called Vanessa’s Bower. 
Three or four trees, and some laurels, indicate the spot. They had 
formerly, according to the old man's information, been trained into 
a close arbour. There were two seats and a rude table within the 
bower, the opening of which commanded a view of the Liffey, 
which had a romantic effect ; and there was a small cascade that 
murmured at some distance. In this sequestered spot, according to 
the old gardener’s account, the Dean and Vanessa used often to sit, 
with books and writing-materials on the table before them. 

* Vanessa, besides musing over her unhappy attachment, had, 
during her residence in this solitude, the care of nursing the declin. 
ing health of her younger sifter, who at length died about 1720. 
This event, as it left her alone in tire world, seems to have increased 
the energy of her fatal passion for Swift, while he, on the contra- 
ry, saw room for still greater reserve, when her situation became 
that of a solitary female, without the society or countenance of a 
female relation. But Miss Vanhomrigh, irritated at the situation in 
which she found herself, determined on bringing to a crisis those ex- 
pectations of an union with the object of her affections, to the hope 
of which she had clung amid every vicissitude of his conduct to- 
wards her. The mo&t probable bar was his undefined connexion 
With Mrs Johnson, which, as it must have been perfectly known to 
her, had, doubtless, long excited her secret jealousy: although on- 
ly a single hint to that purpose is to be found in their correspond- 
ence, and that to early as 1713, when she writes to him, 'then in 

P “ If you are very happy, it is ill-natured of you not to tell 
except 9 tis what is inconsistent with mine. ” Her silence 
eaee under this state of uncertainty, for no less than eight 
Ijtytliave been partly owing to her awe for Swift, end part* 
pH to the weak ttatc of her rival's health, which, ftom year 
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to year, seemed to announce speedy 'dissolution. ' At length, how- 
ever, Vanessa’s impatience prevailed $ and she ventured on the de- 
cisive step of writing to Mrs Johnson herself, requesting to know the 
nature of that connexion. Stella, in reply, informed her of her 
marriage with the Dean ; and, full of the highest resentment against 
Swift for having given another female such a right in him as Miss 
Vanhomrigh's inquiries implied, she sent to him her rival’s letter of 
interrogation, and, without seeing him, or awaiting his reply, retired 
to the house of Mr Ford, near Dublin. Every reader knows the 
consequence. Swift, in one of those paroxysms of fury to which he 
was liable, both from temper and disease, rode instantly to Marley 
Abbey. As he entered the apartment, the sternness of his counte« 
nance, which was peculiarly formed to express the fiercer passions, 
struck the unfortunate Vanessa with such terror, that she could scarce 
ask whether he would not sit down. He answered by dinging a let- 
ter on the table; and, instantly leaving the house, mounted his horse, 
and returned to Dublin. When Vanessa opened the packet, she on- 
ly found her own letter to Stella. It was her death-warrant. She 
sunk at once under the disappointment of the delayed, yet cherish- 
ed hopes, which had 60 long sickened her heart, and beneath the 
unrestrained wrath of him for whose sake she had indulged them. 
How long she survived this last interview, is uncertain, but the time 
does not seem to have exceeded a few weeks. ’ Life, Vol. I. p. 248 — 
253. 

Among the novelties of the present edition, is what is called 
a complete copy of the correspondence betwixt Swift and this 
unfortunate lady. To us it is manifest, that it is by no means 
a complete copy ; — and, on the whole, the parts that are now 
published for the first time, are of less moment than those that 
had been formerly printed. But it is altogether a very interest- 
ing and painful collection ; and there is something to us inex- 
pressibly touching in the innocent fondness, and almost childish 
gaiety, of Vanessa at its commencement, contrasted with the 
deep gloom into which she sinks in its later stages j while the 
ardoqr of affection which breathes through the whole, and the 
tone of devoted innocence and simplicity of character which are 
every whore preserved, make us both hate and wonder at the 
man who could deliberately break a heart so made to be belov- 
ed. We cannot resist the temptation of extracting a little of 
the only part of this publication in which any thing like heart 
or tenderness is to be discovered. His first letter is written im- 
mediately after their first separation, and whilst she yet believed 
that his slowness in returning her passion arose, as he had giv- 
en her ample warrant to suppose, (see the whole of the poem of 
Cadmus and Vanessa, Vol. AlV.) from nothing but* sense of 
the unsuitableness of their years and habits, which woulcFgiv^ 
trey to the continued proofs of its constancy and ardour* Ho' , 
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bad written Tier ft cold note on bis journey, to which she thus 
rapturously answers. 

, 4 Now you are good beyond expression, in sending me that dear 
voluntary from St Albans. It gives me more happiness than y<'U 
can imagine, or I describe, to find that your head is so much better 
already. I do assure you all my wishes are employed for the con- 
tinuance of it. I hope the next will tell me they have been of force. 
Pray why did not you remember me at Dunstable, as well as M *11 ? 
Lord ! what a monster is Moll gro wn since. Bat nothing of poor Hess, 
except that the mark will be in the same place of Dtvila where you 
lefr it. Indeed, it is not much advanced yet, for I have been study- 
ing (>f Rochefourault to see if he described as much of love as I 
found in myself a Sunday, and I find he falls very short of it. I am 
very impatient to hear from y^u at Chester. It is impossible to tell 
you how often I h ve wished you a cup of coffee and an orange at 
your inn . 9 Vol. XIX. p. 403, 404. 

Upon hearing ot his arrival in Ireland, she writes again in 
the same spirit. 

4 Here is now three long weeks passed since you wrote to me. 
Oh ! happy Dublin, that can employ all your thoughts, and happy 
M»s Emerson, that could hear from you the mQment you landed. 
Had it not been for her, 1 should be yet more uneasy than I am. 
I really believe, before you leave Ireland, I shajl give you just rea- 
son to wish I 1 did not know my letters, or at least that I could not 
write s and I had rather you should wish so, than entirely forget me. 
Mr Lewis has given me 41 Les Dialogues des Moris 99 and I am 80 
charmed with them, that I am resolved to quit my body, let the con- 
sequence be what it will, except you will talk to me, for I find no 
conversation on earth comparable, but your’s ; so, if you care I should 
stay, do but talk, and you will keep me with pleasure. ’ Vol. XIX. 
p. 407—9. 

There is a great deal more of this trifling of a heart at ease, 
and supported by enchanting hopes. It is miserable to think 
bow sadly the style is changed, when she comes to know better 
the object on whom she had thus irretrievably lavished her af- 
fections. The following is the first letter that appears after she 
nfollowed him to Ireland in 1714 ; and it appears to us infinitely 
more touching and pathetic, in the truth and simplicity ot the 
wretchedness it expresses, than' all the eloquent despair of all the 
heroines of romance. No man with a heart, we think, could 
receive such letters and live. 

4 You bid me be easy, and yop’d see me as often as you could s 
yni^had better have said as often as you could get the better of your 
{ftHMftfions so much ; or as often as you remembered there was such 
£ person in the world. If you continue to treat me as you do, you 
wi&^npt jhjr*ipade uneasy by me long. 'Tis impossible to describe 
«rhat Lw$*$suffered since I saw you last j I am sure 1 could have 
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born the raclc much better than those killing, killing words of yours. 
Sometimes I have resolved to die without seeing -you more, but 
those resolves, to your misfortune, did not last long ; for Acre is 
something in human nature that prompts one, so to find relief in this 
world; I must give way to it, and beg you f 4;*ee me, and speak 
kindly to me, for I am sure you would not condemn any one to 
suffer what 1 have done, could you but know it. The reason I 
write to you is, because I cannot tell it you, should I see you ; for 
when I begin to complain, then you are angry, and- there is some- 
thing in your look so awful, that it strikes me dumb. Oh ! that 
you may but have so much regard for me left, that this complaint 
may touch your soul with pity. I say as little as ever I can. Did 
you but know what I thought, I am sure it would move you. For- 
give me, and believe 1 cannot help telling you this, and live, *— 
Vol. XIX. p. 421. 

And a little after, 

• I am, and cannot avoid being in the spleen to the last degree. 
Every thing combines to make me so. Yet this and all other dis- 
appointments in life I can bear with ease, bull that of being neglect- 
ed by ... . Spleen 1 cannot help, so you must excuse it. 

I do all I can to get the better of it ; and it is too strong for me. 
I have read more since 1 saw Cad, than I did in a great while pass- 
ed, and chose those books that required most attention, on purpose 
to engage my thoughts, but I find the more I think the more un- 
happy 1 am. 

4 I had once a mind not to have wrote to you, for fear of making 
’you uneasy to find me so dull, but 1 could not keep to that resolu- 
tion, for the pleasure of writing to you. The satisfaction I have in 
your remembering me, when you read my letters, and' the delight 
I have in expecting one from Cad, makes me Tather choose to give 
you some uneasiness, than to add to my own. * Vol. XIX. p. 431 f 
432. 

As the correspondence draws to a close, her despair becomes 
more eloquent and agonizing. The following two letters are 
dated in 1720. 

‘ Believe me, it is with the utmost regret that I now complain to 
you ; — yet what can 1 do ? I must either unload my heart, and tell 
you all its griefs, or sink under the inexpressible distress I now suf- 
fer by your prodigious neglect of me. 9 fis now ten long weeks 
since I saw you, and in all that time I have never received but one 
letter from yqu, and a little note with an excuse. Oh, }iow K&e 
you forgot mel You endeavour by severiiies to force me from you, 
nor can I blame you ; for w ith the utmost distress and confusion, I 
behold ibyfcelf the cause of uneasy reflections tp you, yet 1 cannot 
comfort you, but here declare, that ’tis not in the power of time or 
accident to lessen the inexpressible passion which 1 have for . . . , 

v * Put my passion under the utmost restiain^-^end ^.as distiait 
from you as th<? earth will allow*— yet you cannot banishflw^teM^ 
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jog idea* which will ever stick by me whilst I have the use or me- 
mory. Nor is the love I bear you only seated in my soul, for there 
is not a single atom ot my frame that is not blended with it. There- 
fore, don’t flatter ysrupelf thajt separation will ever change my sen- 
timents ; for I find myself unquiet in tlie midst of silence, and my 
heart is at once pierced with sorrow and love. Tor Heaven’s sake, 
tel) me what has caused this prodigious change on you, which I have 
found of late. If you have the least remains of pity for me left, 
tell me tenderly No : Don’t : Tell it so that it may cause my pre- 
sent death, and don’t suffer me to live a life like a languishing death, 
which is the only life I ran lead, if you have lost any of your ten- 
derness for me. ’ Vol. xix. p. 441, 442. 

* Tell me sincerely, if you have once wished with earnestness to 
see me, since 1 wrote last to you. No, so far from that, you have 
not once pitied me, though I told you how I was distressed. Soli- 
tude is insupportable to a mind which 1? not at ease. I have worn 
on my day’s in sighing, and my nights with watching and thinking of 
'• . V . who thinks not of me. How many letters must I send 

j'ou before I shall receive an answer ? Can you deny me in my mi- 
sery the bnly comfort which I can expect at present f Oh ! that I 
'could hope to' see you here, or that I could go to you. I was bom 
with violent passions, which terminate a 11 in one, that inexpressible 
passion J have for yogi’ Consider the killing emotions which 1 feel 
from your neglect, and show some tenderness lor me, or I ohall lose 
my senses. Sure you cannot possibly be so much taken up, but you 
might command a moment to write to me, and force your inclma* 
tions to do so great a charity. I firmly believe, could I know your 
thoughts, which no human creature is capable of guessing at, (be- 
cause never any one living thought like you), I should find you have 
often in a rage wished me religious, hoping then I should have paid 
my devotions to Heaven ; but that would not spare you,— .for was I 
an enthusiast, still you’d be the deity I should worship. What 
tnarks are there of a deity, but what you are to be known by?— .you 
are at present everywhere ; your dear image is always before mine 
eyes. Sometimes you strike me with that prodigious awe, I tremble 
with fear ; at other times a charming compassion shines through your 
Jrounfonance, which revives my soul. Is it not more reasonable to 
flpbre a radiant form one has seen, than one only described ? 9 Vol. 
Six, p.442, 443. 

.From this heart-breaking scene we turn to another, if possi* 
still more deplorable. Vanessa was now dead,. The grave 
had Beiped its tranquillizing mould on her agitated heart, and 
given her tormentor assurance, that he should no more suffer 
irom her reproaches on earth j and yet, though with her 'the 
was extinguished for refusing. to acknowledge the 
waphe had *6 infamously abused, we finjl him, with this dread- 
JVmunple before his eyes, persisting to withhold from ’ his r*v 
lining victim, that late and imperfect justice* to which her; 
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claim was so apparent, and from the denial of which she Was 
sinking before his eyes in sickness and sorrow to the grave. It 
is utterly impossible to suggest any excuse or palliation for such 
cold-blooded barbarity. Even though we were to believe wiih Mr 
Scott, that he had ceased to be a man, this would afford no apo- 
logy for his acting like a beast. lie might still have acknow- 
ledged his wife in public, and restored to her the comfort and 
the honour of which he had robbed her, without the excuse of 
violent passion, or thoughtless precipitation. He was rich, far 
beyond what either of them could have expected when their 
union was first contemplated j and had attained a name and a 
station in society which made him independent of riches. Yet, 
for the sake of avoiding some small awkwardness or inconve- 
nience to himself — to be secured from the idle talking of those 
who might wonder why, since they were to marn, they did not 
marry before — or perhaps merely to retain the object of his re- 
gard m more complete subjection and dependence, he could 
bear to see her pining, year after year, in solitude and degrada- 
tion, and sinking at last into an untimely grave, prepared by 
his hard and unrelenting refusal to clear her honour to the 
world, even at her dying hour. There are two editions of this 
dying scene — one on the authority of Mr Sheridan, the other 
on that of Mr Thcophilus Swift, who is said to have received it 
from Mrs Whiteway. Mr Scott, who is unable to discredit the 
former, and is inclined at the same time to prefer the least dis- 
reputable for his author, is reduced to the necessity of suppos- 
ing, that both may be true, and that Mr Sheridan's story may 
have related to an earlier period than that reported by Mrs 
Whiteway. Wc shall lay both before our readers. Mr Sheri- 
dan says, 

4 44 A short time before her death, a scene passed between the Dean 
and her, an account of which I had from my father, and which I 
shall relate with reluctance, as it seems to bear mote hard on Swift’s 
humanity than any other part of his conduct in life. As she found 
her final dissolution approach, a few days before it happened, in the 
presence of Dr Sheridan, she addressed Swift in the roo$t earnest 
and pathetic terms to grant her dying request ; 44 That, as the cere- 
mony of marriage had passed between them, though for sundry con- 
siderations they had not cohabited in that state, in order to put it 
out of the power of slander to be busy with her fame after death, 
she adjured him by their friendship to let her have the satisfaction of 
dying at least, though she had not lived, his acknowledged wife. * 9 

4 44 Swift made no reply, but, turning on his heel, walked silent* 
ly out vf the toom, nor ever saw her afterward during the few day$ ¥ 
she lived. This behaviour threw Mrs Johnson into 

ajid for a time she sunk under the weight of so crud a difj'i 
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appointment. But soon after, roused by indignation, she inveighed 
against his cruelty in the bitterest terms ; and, sending for a lawyer, 
made her will, bequeathing her fortune by her own name to chari- 
table uses. - This was done in the presence of Dr Sheridao 9 whom 
she appointed one of her executors. *' * Vnl. I. p, 357. 

If this be true. Swift must have had the heart of a monster; 
and it is of little consequence, whether, when her death was 
nearer, he pretended to consent to what his unhappy victim 
herself then pathetically declared to be 4 too late ; 9 and to what, 
at all events, certainly never was done. Mrs Whiteway’6 state- 
ment is as follows-*- 

4 44 When Stella was in her last weak state, and one day had come 
in a chair to the Deanery, she was with difficulty brought into the 
parlour. The Dean had prepared some mulled wine, and kept it by 
the fire for her refreshment. After tasting it, she became very faint, 
but having recovered a little by degrees, when her breath (for she 
was asthmatic), was allowed her, she desired to lie down. She was 
carried up stairs, and laid on a bed ; the Dean sitting by her, held 
her hand, and addressed her in the most affectionate manner. She 
drooped, however, very much. Mrs Whiteway was the only third 
person present, After a short time, her politeness induced her to 
withdraw to the adjoining room, but it was necessary, on account of 
air, that the door should not be closed,— it was half shut : the rooms 
were close adjoining. Mrs Whiteway had too much honour to lis- 
ten, but could not avoid observing, that the Dean and Mrs Johnson 
conversed together in a low tone ; the latter, indeed, was took weak 
to raise her voice. Mrs Whiteway paid no attention, having no idle 
curiosity, but at length she heard the Dean say, in an audible voice, 
44 Well, my dear , if you wish it, it shall be owned, ” to which Stella 
answered with a sigh, 44 It is too late . ” ’ Vol. I. p. 355, 356. 

With the consciousness of having thus barbarously destroyed 
all the women for whom he had ever professed affection, it is 
not wonderful that his latter days should have been overshadow- 
ed with gloom and dejection : But it was not the depression of 
late regret, or unavailing self-condemnation, that darkened his 
closing scene. It was but the rancour of disappointed ambition, 
and the bitterness of proud misanthropy : and we verily believe, 
that if his party had got again into power, and given him the 
preferment he expected, the pride and joy of nis vindictive 
triumph would have been but little allayed by the remembrance 
of the innocent and accomplished women of whom we have no 
hesitation to pronounce him the murderer. In the whole of his 
htertf ri tings, indeed, we shall look in vain for any traces of that 
pejftJntial regret, which was due to the misery he had occa- 
jglied, even if it had arose without his guilt^ or even of that hum- 
self-reproach, which is apt to beset thoughtful 
JPSte oljife and t^umgtion; eyen when ^heir cpn- 
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duct has been generally blameless, and the judgment of the can* 
did finds nothing in them to condemn : On the contrary, there 
is no where to be met with, a tone of more insolent reproach, 
and intolerant contempt to the rest of the world, or so direct a 
claim to the possession of sense and virtue, which that world 
was no longer worthy to employ. Of women, too, it is very re- 
markable, that he speaks with unvaried rudeness and contempt, 
and rails indeed at the whole human race, as wretches with 
whom he thinks it an indignity to share a common nature. All 
this, we confess, appears to us intolerable ; for, whether we look 
to the fortune, or the conduct of this extraordinary person, we 
really recollect no individual who was less entitled to be either 
discontented or misanthropical — to complain of men. or of acci- 
dents. . Born almost a beggar, and neither very industrious nor 
Very engaging in his early habits, he attained, almost with his 
first efforts, the very height of distinction, and was reward- 
ed by appointments, which placed him in a state of inde- 
pendence and respectability for life, lie was honoured with the 
acquaintance of all that was distinguished for rank, literature, 
or reputation ; — and, if not v^ry generally beloved, was, what 
he probably valued far more*, admired and feared by most*of 
those with whom he was acquainted. When his party was o- 
verthrown, neither his person nor his fortune suffered ; — but he 
was indulged, through the whole of his life, in a license of 
scurrility and abuse, which has never been permitted to any o- 
tlier writer, — and possessed the exclusive and devoted affection 
of the only two women to whom he wished to appear interest- 
ing. In this history, we confess, we see but little apology for 
discontent and lamentation ; — and, in his conduct , there is as- 
suredly still less for misanthropy. In public life, we do not 
know where wc could have found any body half so profligate 
and unprincipled as himself, and the friends to whom he finally 
attached himself $ — nor can wc conceive that complaints of ve- 
nality, and want of patriotism, could ever come with so ill a 
grace from any quarter as from him who had openly deserted 
and libelled his party, without the pretext of any other cause 
than the insufficiency of the rewards they bestowed upon him» 
—and joined himself with men who were treacherous, not only 
to their first professions, but to their country and to each otker, 
to all of whom he adhered, after their mutual hatred and villa- 
lues were detected ? In private life, again, with what face 
jcould he erect himself into a rigid censor of morals, or pre- 
tend to complain of men in general, as unworthy of his notice . 
after breaking the hearts of two, if. not three, amiable 
It^osc afifections he had engaged by the most tmskmi mmh£* 
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ties, — after brutally libelling almost all his early friends and be* 
nefactors, and exhibiting, in his daily life and conversation, a 
picture of domineering insolence and dogmatism, to which no 
parallel could be found, we believe, . in the history of any other 
individual, and which rendered his society intolerable to all 
who were not subdued by their awe of him, or inured to it by 
long use ? He had some right, perhaps, to look with disdain 
upon men of ordinary understandings ; but for all that is the 
proper object of reproach, he should have looked only within t 
and whatever may be his merits as a writer, we do not hesitate 
to say, that he was despicable as a politician, and hateful as a 
man. 

With these impressions of his personal character, perhaps it 
is not easy for us to judge quite fairly of his works. Yet we are 
far from being insensible to their great and very peculiar merits. 
Their chief peculiarity is, that they were almost all what may 
be called occasional productions — not written for fame or for 
posterity — from the fulness of the mind, or the desire of in* 
etrncting mankind — but on the spur of the occasion — for pro- 
moting some temporary and immediate object, and producing a 
practical effect, in the attainment of which their whole import- 
ance centered. With the exception of the Tale of a Tub, Gul- 
liver, the Polite Conversation, and about half a volume of po- 
etry, this description will apply to almost all that is now before 
us ; — and it is no small proof of the vigour and vivacity of his 
genius, that posterity should have been so anxious to preserve 
these careless and hasty productions, upon which their author 
appears to hate set no other value than as means for the attain- 
ment of an end. The truth is, accordingly, that thy are very 
extraordinary performances: And, considered with a view to 
the purposes for , which they were intended, have probably ne- 
ver been equalled in any period of the world. They are writ- ' 
ten with great plainness, force and intrepidity— -advance at once 
to the matter in dispute— give battle to the strength of the e- 
liemy, and never seek any kind of advantage from darkness or 
obscurity. Their distinguishing feature, however, is the force 
aud the vehemence of the invective in which they abound; 
— tlje copiousness, the steadiness, the perseverance, and the 
dexterity with which abuse and ridicule are showered upon 
the adversary. This, we think, was, beyond all doubt, Swift's' 
greatlalent, and the weapon by which he made himself for- , 
midapra He was, without exception, the greatest and most 
efficient UbeUer that ever exercised the trade ; and possess- 
.aj| fniiaent degree, all the qualification*^ which it re~ 
Mttwes head— a cold heart— a , vindictive; temper^? 

admiration of nbble qualities— no sympatby;-«^|& 
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ing — not much conscience — not mnch consistency — a ready wit 
— a sarcastic humour — a thorough knowledge of the baser parts 
of human nature — and a complete familiarity with everything 
that is low, homely, and familiar in language. These were his 
gifts ; — and he soon felt for what ends they were given. Al- 
most all his works are libels ; generally upon individuals, some- 
times upon sects and parties, sometimes upon human nature. 
Whatever be his end, however, personal abuse, direct — ve- 
hement, unsparing invective, is his means. It is his sword 
ahd his shield, his panoply and his chariot of war. In all 
his writings, accordingly, there is nothing to raise or exalt 
our notions of human nature, — but every thing to vilify and de- 
grade. We may learn from them, perhaps, to dread the con- 
sequences of base actions, but never to love the feelings that 
lead to generous ones. There is no spirit, indeed, of love or of 
honour in any part of them ; but an unvaried and harassing 
display of insolence and animosity in the writer, and villany 
and folly in those of whom he is writing. Though a great po- 
lemic, he makes no use of general principles, nor ever enlarges 
his views to a wide or comprehensive conclusion. Every thing 
is particular with him, and, for the most part, strictly personal. 
To m.ike amends, however, we do think him quite without a 
competitor in personalities. With a quick and sagacious spirit, 
and a bold and popular manner, he joins an exact knowledge 
of all the strong and the weak parts of every cause he has to ma- 
nage ; and, without the least restraint from delicacy, either of 
taste or of feeling, he seems always to think the most effectual 
blows the most advisable, and no advantage unlawful that is 
likely to be successful for the moment. Disregarding all the 
laws of polished hostility, he uses, at one and the same mo- 
ment, his sword and his poisoned dagger — his hands and his 
teeth, and his envenomed breath, — and does not even scru- 
ple, upon occasion, to imitate his own yahoos, by discharg- 
ing on his unhappy victims a shower of filth, from which 
neither courage nor dexterity can afford any protection.— 
Against such an antagonist, it was, of course, at no time 
very easy to make head ; and accordingly his invective seems# 
for the most part, to have been as much dreaded, and as tre- 
mendous as the personal ridicule of Voltaire. Both were inex- 
haustible, well directed, and unsparing ; but even when Vol- 
taire drew blood, he did not mangle the victim, and was only 
mischievous when Swift was brutal; any one who will compare 
the epigrams on M. Franc de Pompignan with those on Tight- 
er Bettes worth, will easily understand the distinction. , 

Of the few works which he wrote in the capacity of fen atK* 
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thor, and not of a party zealot or persona] enemy. The Tale 
of a Tub was by far the earliest in point of time, and has, by 
many, been considesed as the first in point of merit. We con- 
fess we are not of that opinion. It is by far too long and ela- 
borate for a piece of pleasantry j-^the humotir sinks, in* many 
places, into mere buffoonery and nonsense ; — and there is a real 
and extreme tediousness arising from the too successful mimicry 
of tediousness and pedantry, AH these defects are apparent c- 
nough even in the main story, in which the incidents are with- 
out the shadow of verisimilitude or interest, and by far too 
thinly scattered ; but they become unsufferahle in the interludes 
or digressions, the greater part of which arc to us utterly illegi- 
ble, and seem to consist almost entirely of cold and forced con- 
ceits, and exaggerated representations of long exploded whims 
and absurdities. The style of this work, which appears to us 
greatly inferior to the history of John Bull or even of Martinus 
Scriblcrus, is evidently more elaborate than that of Swift’s other 
writings, — hut has all its sub >tantial characteristics. Its great 
merit seems to consist in the author’s perfect familiarity wiui all 
Sorts of common and idiomatical expressions, Ins unlimited 
command of established phrases, both solemn and familiar, and 
the unrivalled profusion and propriety with w'hich he heaps 
them up and applies them to the exposition of the most fantas- 
tic conceptions. To deliver absurd notions or incredible tales 
in the most authentic, honest and direct terms, that have been 
used for the communication of truth and reason, and to luxuriate 
in all die variations of that grave, plain and perspicuous phrase- 
ology, which dull men use to express their homely opinions, 
seems to be the great art of this extraordinary humourist, and 
that which gives their character and their edge to his sly strokes 
of 6atire, his keen sarcasms and bitter personalities. 

The voyages of Captain Lemuel Gulliver is indisputably his 
greatest work. The idea of making fictitious travels the vehi- 
cle of satire as w r ell as of amusement, is at least as old as Lucian; 
but has never been carried into execution with such success, 
spirit, and originality, as in this celebrated performance. The 
brevity, the minuteness, the homeliness, the unbroken serious- 
ness of the narrative, all give a character of truth and simplicity 
to the work which at once palliates the extravagance of tne fic- 
tion, and enhances the effect of those weighty reflections and 
cuttrag severities in which it abounds. Yet though it is proba- 
ble enough, that without those touches of satire and observation 
the work would have appeared childish and preposterous, we 
persuaded that it pleases chiefly by the novelty and vivacity 
el the extraordinary pictures it presents, and the entertainment 
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we receive from following the fortunes of the traveller in his se- 
veral extraordinary adventures. The greater part of the wis- 
dom and satire at least appears to us to be extremely vulgar 
and common- place ; and we Jiave no idea that they could possi- 
bly appear either impressive or entertaining, if presented with- 
out tn£se accompaniments. A considerable part of the pleasure 
we derive from the voyages of Gulliver, in short, is of the same 
description with that which we receive from those of Sinbad the 
sailor, and is chiefly heightened, we believe, by the greater bre- 
vity and minuteness of the story, and the superior art that is 
employed to give it an appearance of truth and probability, in 
the very midst of its wonders. Among those arts, as Mr Scott 
has judiciously observed, one of the most important is the ex- 
act adaptation of the narrative to the condition of its supposed 
author. 

• The character of the imaginary traveller is exactly that of 
Dampier, or any other sturdy nautical wanderer of the period, en- 
dowed with courage and common sense, who sailed through distant 
seas, without losing a single English prejudice which he had brought 
from Portsmouth or Plymouth, and on his return gave a grave and 
simple narrative of what he had seen or heard in foreign countries* 
The character is perhaps strictly English, and can be hardly relish- 
ed by a foreigner. The reflections and observations of Gulliver are 
never more refined or deeper than might be expected from a plain 
master of a merchant man, or surgeon in the Old Jewry ; and there 
Was such a reality given to his whole person, that one seaman is said 
to have sworn he knew Captain Gulliver very well, but he lived at 
Wapping, not at llorherhithe It is the contrast between the na- 
tural case and simplicity of such a style, and the marvels which the 
volume contains, that forms one great charm of this memorable sa- 
tire on the imperfections, follies, and vices of mankind. The exact 
calculations preserved in the first and second part, have also the 
effect of qualifying the extravagance of the fable. It is said that 
in natural objects, where proportion is exactly preserved, the mar- 
vellous, whether the object be gigantic or diminutive, is lessened in 
the eyes of the spectator ; and it is certain, in general, that pro- 
portion forms an essential attribute of truth, and consequently of 
verisimilitude, or that which renders a narration probable. If the 
reader is disposed to grant the traveller his postulates as to the ex- 
istence of the strange people whom he visits, it would be difficult to 
detect any inconsistency in his narrative. On the contrary, it would 
seem that he and they conduct themselves towards each other, 
precisely as must necessarily have happened in the respective cir- 
cumstances which the author has supposed. In this point of view, 
perhaps the highest praise that could have been bestowed on Gulti^ 
Ver's Travels was the censure of a learned Iiish prelate^ who said 
the book contained some things which he could not prevail opoa 
himself to beUqre . 9 Vol. I. p* 340, 341. 
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That the interest does not arise from the satire bat from the 
plausible description of physical wonders, seems to be farther 
proved by the fact, that the parts which please the least are 
those in which there is most satire and least of those wonders. 
In the voyage to Laputa, after the first description of the flying 
island, the attention is almost exclusively directed to intellectual 
absurdities; and every one is aware of the dulness that is the re - 
suit. Even as a satire, indeed, this part is extremely poor and 
defective ; nor can any thing show more clearly tne author’s 
incapacity for large and comprehensive views than his signal 
failure in all those parts which invited him to such contempla- 
tions. In the multitude of his vulgar and farcical representa- 
tions of particular errors in philosophy, he nowhere appears to 
have any sense of its true value or principles; bill satisfies 
himself with collecting or imagining a number of fantastical 
quackeries, which tend to illustrate nothing but his contempt for 
human understanding. Even where his subject seems to invite 
him to something of a higher flight, he uniformly shrinks back 
from it, and takes shelter in commonplace derision. What, for 
instance, can be poorer than the use he makes of the evocation of 
the illustrious dead — in which Hannibal is brought in just to say, 
that he had not a drop of vinegar in his camp ; and Aristotle, 
to ask two of his commentators, « whether the rest of the tribe 
were as great dunces as themselves ? * The voyage to the* 
Kesyhnhmns is commonly supposed to -displease by its vile and 
degrading representations of human nature ; but, if we do not 
strangely mistake our own feelings on the subject, the impres- 
sion it produces is not so much that of disgust as of dulness. 
The picture is not only extravagant, but bald and tame in the 
highest degree ; while the story is not enlivened by any of those 
numerous and uncommon incidents which are detailed in the two 
first parts, with such an inimitable air of probability as almost 
to persuade us of (heir reality. For the rest, we have observed 
already, that the scope of the whole work, and indeed of all his 
writings, is to degrade and vilify human nature; and though 
some of the images which occur in this part may be rather 
coarser than the others, we do not think the difference 60 con- 
siderable as to account for its admitted inferiority in the power of 
pleasing. 

His only other considerable works in prose, a*\> the 1 Po* 

* lite Conversation, ’ which we think admirable in its sort, and 
excewvely entertaining ; and the * Directions to Servants, 9 
though of a lower pitch, contains as much perhaps of. 
^Epecukar, vigorous and racy humour, as any one of his pro* 
PSefionStf The Journal to Stella, which was certainly never In*- 
Funded for publication, is not to be judged of as a Qterkry work 
8 




at pit — but to 08 it is the most interesting of all bis production*— 
exhibiting not only a minute and masterly view of * very extra- 
ordinary political crisis, ,but a truer, aim, upon the whole, a 
more favourable picture of his own mind, than can be gathered 
from all the rest of his writings— together with innumerable 
anecdotes characteristic not only of various eminent individuals, 
but of the private manners and public taste and morality of the 
times, more nakedly and surely authentic than any thing that 
can be derived frorri contemporary publications. 

Of his Poetry, we do not think there is much to be said ; — for 
we cannot persuade ourselves that Swift was in any respect a 
poet. It would be proof enough, we think, just to observe, 
that, though a popular and most miscellaneous writer, he does 
not mention the name of Shakespeare above two or three times 
in any part of his works, and has nowhere said a word in 
his praise. His partial editor admits that he has produced 
nothing which can be called either sublime pr pathetic) and 
we are of the same opinion as to the beautiful. The merit of 
correct rhymes and easy diction, we shall not deny him; but 
the diction is almost invariably that of the most ordinary 
prose, and the matter of his pieces no otherwise poetical, than 
that the MuseS and some other persons of the Heathen my* 
tbology are occasionally mentioned. He has written lam- 
poons and epigrams, and satirical ballads and abusive songp,in 
great abundance, and with infinite success. But these things 
ere not poetry j— and are better in verse than in prose, for no 
, other reason than that the sting is more easily remembered, and 
the ridicule occasionally enhanced, by the hint of a ludicrous 
parody, or the drollery of an extraordinary rhyme. His witty 
Verses, where they are not made up of mere filth and venom* 
seem mostly foamed on the model of Hudibras; and are chiefly* 
remarkable, like those of his original, for the easy and apt^ap- 
plication of homely and familiar phrases, to illustrate ingatnowa 
sophistry or unexpected allusions. One or two of his imite* 
tions of Horace, are executed with spirit and * elegance, and 
are the best, we think, of his familiar pieces; unless we except 
the Verses on his own death, in which, however, the great; 
c^arm arises^ as wp have just stated, from the singular ease apd > 
^ exactness with which he has imitated the style of ordinary society, 

; #d the neatness with which be has brought together and reduc- 
’ 'el to metre such a number of natural, characteristic and common- 




that he had in him none of the elements of p 
'»*• faculties were in their perfection, 
aJNbe tenderness of tfhichit was 
. Jfcodldmid as flat a* the* lee of*T 
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describing a real passion, and a real perplexity, there is not ft 
spark of fire, nor a throb of emotion in it from one end to the 
other. All the return he makes to the warm-nearted creature 
who had put her destiny into his hands, consists in a frigid 
mythological fiction, in which he sets forth, that Venus and the 
Graces lavished their gifts on her in her infancy, and moreover 
got Minerva, by a trick, to inspire her with wit and wisdom. 
The style is mere prose — or rather a string of familiar and vulgar 
phrases tacked together in rhyme, like the general tissue of nis 
poetry. However, it has been called not only easy but elegant, 
by some indulgent critics — and therefore, as wp take it for grant- 
ed nobody reads it now-a-days, we shall extract a few lines at 
random, to abide the censure of the judicious. To m they 
seem to be about as much poetry as so many lines out of Coke 
upon Littleton. 

* But in the poets we. may find 
A wholesome law, time nut of mind, 

Had been confirm’d by Fate’s decree. 

That gods, of whatsoe’er degree, 

Resume not what themselves have given. 

Or any brother god in Heaven : 

Which keeps the peace among the gods. 

Or they must always be at odds : 

And Pallas, if she broke the laws, 

Must yield her foe the stronger cause ; 

A shame to one so much ador’d 
For wisdom at Jove’s council board ; 

Besides, she fear’d the Queen of Love 
Would meet vvith better friends above. 

And though she must with grief reflect. 

To see a mortal virgin deck’d 
With graces hitherto unknown 
To female breasts, except her own : 

Yet she would act as best became 
A goddess of unspotted fame. 

She knew, by augury divine, 

Venus would fail "in her design : 

She studied well the point, and found 
Her foe’s conclusions were not sound, 

From premises erroneous brought ; 

And therefore the deduction’s naught, 

And must have contrary effects. 

To what her treacherous foe expects . 9 XIV. p. 448, 449# 
Thfe Rhapsody on Poetry, and the Legion Club, are the only 
two piecea *in which there is the least glow of poetical animat 

S ? though, in the latter, it takes the shape of ferocious and 
Ht frantic invective,, and, in the former, shines out but b$ 
in the midst of the usual small wares of cant phrases and 
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snappish misanthropy. In the Rhapsody, the V flowing lines* 
for instance, near the beginning, are vigorous and energetic. 

‘ Not empire to the rising sun 
By valour, conduct, fortune won ; 

Not highest wisdom in debates 
For framing laws to govern states ; 

Not skill in sciences profound 
So large to grasp the circle round : 

Such heavenly influence require, 

As how to strike the Mule’s lyre. 

Not beggar’s brat on bulk begot; 

Not bastard of a pedlar Scot ; 

Not boy brought up to cleaning shoes. 

The spawn of bridewell or the stews; 

Not infants dropp’d, the spurious pledges 
Of gypsies littering under hedges ; 

Are so disqualified by fate 
To iise in church, or law, or state, 

As he whom Phcebus in hi* ire 

Has blasted with poetic fire. * XIV, 310, 311. 

Yet, immediately after thi*. nervous and poetical line, he drops 
at once into the lowness of vulgar flippancy. 

4 What hope of custom in the fair, 

While not a soul demands your ware? ’ &c. 

There are undoubtedly many strong lines, and much cutting sa- 
tire in this poem ; but the staple is a mimicty of IJ'whbras. with- 
out the richness or compression of lJutlcr; as, for example, 

4 And here a simile comes pat in : 

Though chickens take a month to fatten, 

The guests in less than half an hour 
Will more than half a score devour. 

So, after toiling twenty days 
To earn a stock of pence and praise. 

Thy labours, grown the critic’s prey, 

Arc swallow’d o’er a dish of tea : 

Gone to be never heard of more, 

Gone where the chickens went before. 


How 6hall a nctf attempter learn 
Of different spirits to discern, 

And how distinguish which is which, 
The poet’s vein, or scribbling itch ? ’ 


XIV. 311,312. 


The Legi on Club js a satire, or rather a tremendous invectiVd 
©tt the Irish House of Commons, who had incurred the reve* 
rend author’s displeasure for entertaining some propositions 
about alleviation, the burden of the tythes in Ireland ; and is 
©btefljt nemaHtftoIe, on ’the whole, as a proof of the extraordinary 
libirtv of fthd' press which was indulged to the disaffected in 
^r^&^-.prosecut ion having been instituted, either by 
r * 2 
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that Honourable House itself, or by any of the individual mem- 
bers, who are there at lacked in a way in which no public men 
were ever attacked, before or since. It is also deserving of at- 
tention, as the most thoroughly animated, fierce and energetic* 
of all Swift's metrical compositions ; and though the animation 
be altogether of a ferocious character, and seems occasionally ta 
verge upon absolute insanity, there is still a force and a terror 
about it which redeems it from ridicule, and makes us shudder 
at the sort of demoniacal inspiration with which the malison is 
vented. The invective of Swift appears in this, and some other 
pieces, like the infernal fire of Milton’s rebel angels, which 
c Scorched and blasted and overthrew— * 
and was launched even against the righteous with such impetuous 
fur y» 

€ That whom it hit none on their feet might stand, 

Though standing else as rocks — hut down they fell 
By thousands, angel on archangel rolltd. ’ 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, however, that there is ne- 
ver the least approach to dignity or nobleness in the style of 
these terrible invectives , and that they do not even pretend 
to the tone of a high-minded disdain or generous impatience 
of unworthiness. They are honest, coarse, and violent effu- 
sions of furious anger and rancorous hatred ; and their effect 
depends upon the force, heartiness, and apparent sincerity with 
which those feelings are expressed. The author’s object is sim- 
ply to vilify his opponent, — by no means to do honour to him- 
self. If he can make his victim wriLhe, he cares not what may 
be thought of his tormentor j — or rather, he is contented, pro- 
vided he can make him sufficiently disgusting, that a good share 
of the filth which he throws should stick to his own fingers ; 
and that he bhould himself excite some of the loathing of which 
bis enemy is the principal object. In the piece now before us* 
many of the personalities are too coarse and filthy to be quoted;* 
but the very opening shows the spirit in which it is written* 

* As I stroll the city oft I 
See a building large and lofty, 

Not a bow-shot from the college, 

Half the globe from sense and knowledge ; 

By the prudent architect, 

Plac’d against the church direct, 

Making good my grandatn’s jest. 

Near the chtirch ” — you know the rest. 

Tell us what the pile contains ? 

Many a head that bolds no brains. 

„These demoniacs let me dub 
r With the name of Legion Clnb; 

Such assemblies, you' might swear* 

Meet when butchers bait a bear ? , ( 
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Such a noise and such haranguing. 

When a brother thief is hanging : 

Such a rout and such a i«tbhle 
Run to hear Jackpucklmg gabble: 

Such a crowd their ordure throws 
On a far less villain’s nose 

•Could I from the building’s top, 

Hear the rattling thunder drop, 

While the devil upon the roof 
( If the devil be thunder proof) 

Should with poker fiery red 
Crack the stones, and melt the lead s 
Drive them down on every scull, 

When the den of thieves is full ; 

Quite destroy the harpies nest ; 

How might then our isle be blest ! 

4 Let them, when they once get in. 

Sell the nation for a pin ; 

While they sit a picking straws. 

Let them rave at making laws ; 

While they never hold their tongue, 

Let them dabble in their dung ; 

Let them form a grand committee. 

How to plague and starve the city ; 

Let them stare, and storm, and frown 
When they see a clergy gown ; 

Let them, ere they crack a louse. 

Call for th* orders of the House ; 

Let them, with their gosling quills, 

Scribble senseless heads of bills ; 

We may, while they strain their throats. 

Wipe our noses with their votes. 

• Let Sir Tom, that rampant ass, 

Stuff his guts with flax and grass ; 

But before the priest he fleeces. 

Tear the Bible all to pieces : 

At the parsons, Tom, halloo, boy I 
Worthy offspring of a shoebny. 

Footman ! traitor ! vile seducer ! 

Perjur'd rebel 1 brib'd accuser ! 

Lay thy paltry privilege aside, 

•Sprung from Papists, and a regicide ! 

Fall a working like a mole, 

b Kaisa. the dirt about your hole ! ' Vol. X. p. 548—50. 

This is strong enough, we suspect, for most readers; but we 
s «liall venture on a few lines more, to show the tone in which the 
leading characters in the country might be Ubelled by nam e an^L 
Mtqjune in those days. ( 

4 in the porch Briareus stands, 

J^hom a bribe i$ all his hands $ 
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Briareils the secretary, 

But we mortals call him Carey. 

When the rogues their country fleece, 

They may hope for pence a-piece. 

Clio, who had been so wise 
To put on a fool’s disguise, 

Tn bespeak some appr< bation, 

And be thought a near relation, 

When she saw three hundred brutes 
All involv’d in wild disputes, 

Roaring till their lungs were spent, 

Privilege of Parliamfnt, 

Now a new misfortune feels, 

Dreading to be laid by th* heels , 9 &c. 

* Keeper, show me v here to fix 
On the puppy pair of Dicks : 

By their lantern j.iws and leathern, 

You might swear they both are brethren : 

Dick Fitzbaker, Dick the player ! 

Old acquaintance, are you there ? 

Dear companions, hug and kiss, 

Toast Old Glorious in your ; 

Tie them, keeper, in a tether, 

Let them starve and stink together ; 

Both are apt to b? unruly, 

Lash them daily, lash them duly ; 

Though *ti$ hopeless to reclaim them. 

Scorpion rods, perhaps, may tame them. ' X. J53, 554*. 

Such were tjte libt h whi h a Tory w riter found it safe to publish 
Ijnder a Whig administration in 1736 ; and wc do not find that 
any national disturbance arose from their impunity, — though 
thejibeller was the most celebrated and by far the most popu- 
lar writer of the age. Nor was it merely the exasperation of 
had fortune that put that polite pait a v upon the use of this dis^ 
courteous style of discussion. In all situations, the Tories have 
been the great libellers — and, as is fitting, the great prosecutors 
of libels $ and even in this early age of their glory, had them* 
selves, when in power, encouraged the same license of defam- 
ation, and in the same hands. It will scarcely be believed, 
that the following character of the Earl of Wharton, then ac- 
tually Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, was publicly printed and 
sold, with his Lordship’s name and audition at full length, in 
w and was one of the first productions by which the teve* 
renll penman bucklered the cause of the Tory ministry, and re* 
V^ngod himself on a parsimonious patron. We cannot afford to 
, give it at foil length — but this specimen will answer our purpose. 

‘ Thomas, Earl of Wharton, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland} by tlio v 
force of a Wonderful constitution, lias some years passed his grand 
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climacteric, withoijt any visible effects of old age, either on his bo- 
dy or his mind 1 ; ana in spite of a continual prostitution to those vi- 
ces which usually wear out both. His behaviour is in all the forms 
of a young man at five-and-twenty. Whether he walks, or whistle*, 
or talks bawdy, or calls names, he acquits himself in each, beyond 
A'tcmplar of three years standing. — He seems to be but an ill dissem- 
bler, and an ill liar, although they are the two talents he most prac- 
tices, and most values himself upon. The ends he has gained by 
lying, appear to be more owing to the frequency, than the art of 
them : his lies being sometimes detected in an hour, often in a day, 
and always in a week. He tells them freely in mixed companies, 
although he knows half of those that hear him to he his enemies, 
and is sure they will discover them the moment they leave him. He 
swears solemnly he loves, und will serve you ; and your back is no 
sooner turned, but he tells those about him, you are a dog and a 
rascal. He goes constantly to prayers in the forms of his place, and 
will talk bawdy and blasphemy at the ebapei-door. He is a pres- 
byterian in politics, and an atheist in religion ; but he chooses at 
present to whore with a papist. — He has sunk hi* fortune by endea- 
vouring to ruin one kingdom, and has raised it by going far in the 
ruin of another. 

4 He bears the gallantries of his lady with the indifference of a 
stoick ; and thinks them well recompensed, by a return of children 
to support his family, without the fatigues of being a father. • 

4 He has three predominant passions, which you will seldom find 
united in the same man, as arising from different dispositions of 
mind, dfcd naturally thwarting each other : .the^e are, love of power, 
love of money, and love of pleasure ; they ride him sometimes by 
turns, sometimes all together. Since he went into Ireland, he seems 
most disposed to the second, and has met with great success ; hav- 
ing gained by his government, of under two years, five and forty 
thousand pounds by the most favourable computation, half in the re- 
gular way, and half in the prudential. 

* lie was never yet known to refuse, or keep a promise, as I re- 
member he told a lady, but with an exception to the promise he 
then made, (which was to get her a pension) ; yet he broke even, 
that, and, I confess, deceived us both. 13 ut here I desire to distin- 
guish between a promise and a bargain ; for he will be sure to keep* 
the Utter, when he has the fairest offer. * Vol. IV. p. 149 — 

* We have not left ourselves room now to say much of Swift's 
style, or of the general character of his literary gen fus: — But 
Our opinion may be collected from the remarks we have made 
on particular passages, and from our introductory observations 
On the school or class of authors, with whom he must undoubt- 
edly be rated. On the subjects to which he confines himself, he 
is unquestionably a strong, masculine, and perspicuous writer. He 
fa never finical, fantastic, or absurd — takes advantageof noetpri* 
foca^Qus in argument— and puts on no tawdriness for ornaroenfe 
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Sealing always with particulars, he is safe froqj all great and sys- 
tematic .mistakes ; and, in fact, reasons mostly in a scries of small 
and minute propositions, in the handling of which, dexterity is 
more requisite than genius; and practical good sense, with an ex- 
act knowledge of transactions, of far more importance than pro- 
found and hich- reaching judgment. He did not writehistory or 
philosophy, out party pamphlets and journals not satire, but 
particular lampoons ; — not pleasantries for all mankind, but j^kes 
for a particular circle. Even in his pamphlets, the broader 
questions of party are always waved, to make way for discus- 
sions of personal or immediate interest. His object is not to 
show that the Tories have better principles of government than 
the Whigs, — but to prove Lord Oxford an angel, and Lord 
Somers a fiend, — to convict the Duke of Marlborough of ava- 
rice, or Sir Richard Steele of insolvency ; — not to point out 
the wrongs of Ireland, in the depression of her Catholic popula- 
tion, her want of education, or the discouragement of her in- 
dustry 5 but to raise an outcry against an amendment of the 
copper or the gold coin, or against a parliamentary propose 
tion for remitting the tithe of agistment . For those ends, it 
cannot be denied, that lie chose bis means judiciously, and us- 


ed them with incomparable skill and spirit ; But to choose such 
ends, we humbly conceive, was not the part either of a high 
intellect or a high character; and his genius must share in the 
disparagement which ought perhaps to be confined to th%impe- 
tuosity and vindictiveness of his temper. 

Of his style, it has been usual to speafe with great, and, we 
think, exaggerated praise. It is less mellow than Dryden’s — 
less elegant than Pope’s or Addison’s — less free and noble than 
Xord Boling broke’s— and utterly without the glow and lofti- 
ness which belonged tp our earlier masters. It U radically a 
low and homely style— without grace, and without affectation ; 
and chiefly remarkable for a great choice and profusion of com* 
mon words and expressions. Other writers, who have used a 
friaiA and direct style, have been for the most part jejune andli- 
inited in their diction, and generally give us an impression of 
[the poverty as well as the tameness of their language} but 
Swift, without ever trespassing into figured or poetical expres- 
sions, or ever employing a word that can be called fine, or 
pedantic, has a prodigious variety of good set phrases always 
'to his command, and displays a sort of hbmely richness, like 
the •plenty of an old English dinner, or the wardrobe of a 
JttlTthy burgess. This taste for the plain and substantial wad 
jflKUl to his poetry, which subsists not on such elements ; but 
nm in tfty -highest degree favourable to* the effect of bis t hu** 
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mour, very much of which depends on the imposing gravity with 
which it is delivered) and on the various turns and heighten- 
frigs it may receive from a rapidly shifting and always appro- 
priate expression. Almost all his works, after the Tale of a 
Tub, seem to have been written very fast, and with very little 
minute care of the diction. For his own ease, therefore, it is 
probable they were all pitched on a low key, and set about on 
the ordinary tone of a familiar letter or conversation ; as that 
from which there was little hazard of falling, even in moments of 
negligence, and from which any rise that could be effected must 
always be easy and conspicuous. A man fully possessed of his 
subject, indeed, and confident of his cause, may almost always 
write with vigour and effect, if he can get over the temptation of 
writing finely, and really confine himself to the strong and clear 
exposition of the matter he has to bring forward. Half of the 
affectation and offensive pretension we meet with in authors, a- 
rises from a want of matter,— and the other half, from a paltry 
ambition of being eloquent and ingenious out of place. Swift 
had complete confidence in himself; and hod too much real 
business on his hands, to be at leisure to intrigue for the fame 
of a fine writer; — in consequence of which, his writings are 
more admired by the judicious than if he had bestowed all his 
attention on their style. He was so much a man of business 
indeed, and so much accustomed to consider his writings mere- 
ly as means for the attainment of a practical end — whether 
that end was the strengthening of a party, or the wounding a 
foe— that he not only disdained the reputation of a composer 
of pretty sentences, but seems to have been thoroughly indif- 
ferent to all sorts of literary fame. He enjoyed the notoriety and 
influence which he had procured by his writings ; but it was the 
glory of having carried his point, and not of having written 
well, that he valued. As soon as his publications had served 
their turn, they seem to have been entirely forgotten by their 
author and, desirous as he was of being richer, he appears 
to have thought as little of making money as immortality by 
ijneans of them. He mentions somewhere, that except 300/. 
which he got for Gulliver, he never made a farthing by any of 
his writings. Pope understood bis trade better,-— and not only 
made knowing bargains tor his own works, but occasionally bor- 
rowed his friends’ pieces, and pocketed the price of the whole. 
This was notoriously the case with three volumes of Miscellanies, 
of Which the greater part were from the pen of Swift. 

In humour and in irony, and in tne talent of debasing 
jtnd defiling what he hated, we join with all the world in think- 
" pg the Dean of St Patrick’s without a rival. H& 1 
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though sufficiently marked and peculiar, is not to be easily 
defined. The nearest description we can give of it, would 
make it consist in expressing sentiments the most absurd and 
ridiculous— the most shocking and atrocious — or sometimes the 
most energetic and original — in a sort of composed, calm, and 
unconscious way, as if they were plain, undeniable, commonplace 
truths, which no person could dispute, or expect to gain credit 
by announcing — and in maintaining them, always in the gravest 
and most familhr language, with a consistency which somewhat 
palliates their extravagance, and a kind of perverted ingenuity, 
which seems to give pledge for their sincerity. The secret, in 
short, seems to consist in employ ing the language of humble 
good sense, and simple undoubtim* convicti >tj, to express, in their 
honest nakedness, sentiment** whi<h it is usually thought neces- 
sary to disguise under a thousand pntciicc' — or truths which 
are usually introduc'd with a thousand apologies. The basis 
of the art is the perforating a character of great simplicity and 
openness, for whom the common moral or artificial distinctions 
of society are supposed to have no cxhurcej ami making use 
of this character as an instrument to strip vice and folly of their 
di-:>u]?cs and expose guilt in fill its dtformity, and truth in all 
itv terrors. Independent of the moral or satire, of \vl ich they 
jmvy thus be t! c vehicle, a great part of the entertainment to be 
derived from woiks of humour, arises from the contrast between 
the.giavr, unsuspecting indiilertpcc rf the character peis^nated, 
and the culinary feelings of the world tn the subject* which he 
discuses. This contrast it is easy to heighten, by all ‘•oris of 
imputed absurdities; in which case, the humour degmciates 
into mere f. itv and buffoonery. Swift has yielded a little to 
this temptation in the Tale of a Tub ; but scarcely at all in Gul- 
liver, or any oflih Inter wjitirgs in the s*Mne sty lc. Of his ta- 
lent for reviling, we have already said at least enough, in some 
of the preceding pages. 
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advertisement bv which this woik was announced to the 
blick, earned in its front a recommendation from Lord 
ho, it seem?, has somewhere praised Clnistabel, as 
and singularly original and beautiful poem. * Great as 
? bard’s merits undoubtedly are in poetry*, some of his 
\t publications dispose us to distrpst his authority, where the 
"ion is what ought to meet the public eye ; and the work| 
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before us afford an additional proof* that his judgment on such 
matters is not absolutely to be relied on. Moreover, we are a 
little inclined to doubt the value of the praise which one poet 
lends another. It seems now-a-dayB to be the practice of that 
once irritable race to laud each other without bounds; and one 
can hardly avoid suspecting, that what is thus lavishly advanced 
may be laid out with a view to being repaid with interest. Mr 
Coleridge, however, must be judged by his own merits. 

It is remarked, by the writers upon the Bathos, that the true 
profound is surely known by one quality — its being wholly bot- 
tomless ; insomuch, that when you think you nave attained its 
utmost depth in the work of some of its great masters, another* 

• or perndventure the same, astonishes you, immediately after, by 
n. plunge so much more vigorous, as to outdo all his former ont- 
doings. So it seems to be with the new school, or, as they may 
be termed, the wild or lawless poets. After we had been ad- 
. miring their extravagance for many years, and marvelling at the 
ease and rapidity with which one exceeded another in the un- 
meaning or infantine, until not an idea was left in the rhyme — 
or in the insane, until we had reached Something that seemed 
the untamed effusion of an author whose thoughts were rather 
more free than his actions — forth steps Mr Coleridge, like a 
. giant refreshed with sleep, and as if to redeem his character 
aftfer so long a silence, ( 6 his poetic powers having been, he 
says, from 1808 till very lately, in a state of suspended anima- 
tion, * p. breaks out in these precise words— 

1 ’Tis the middle of night by the castle clock, 

And. the owls have awaken’d the crowing cock; 

Tu — whit 1 Tu — whoo ! 

And hark, again l the crowing cock, 

How drowsily it crew. ’ 

* Sir Leoline, the Baron rich. 

Hath a toothless mastiff bitch ; 

From her kernel beneath the rock 
She makes answer to the clock, 

Four for the quarters, and twelve for the hour; 

Ever and aye, moonshine or shower, 

Sixteen short howls, not over loud ; 

Some say she sees my lady’s shroud. * 

1 Is the night chilly and dark ? 

The night is chilly, but not dark . 9 p. 5, 4*. 

It is probable that Lord Byron may have had this passage 
his eye, when he called the poem * wild' and 6 original 
fbtit how he discovered it to be * beautiful, ’ is not quite so easy 
r v us to imagine* 

^ \ Much of the. art of the wild writers consists in sudden Ufyafr 
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itions — opening eagerly upon some topic, and then flying from 
it immediately. This indeed is known to the medical men, who 
not (infrequently have the care of them, as an unerring syn> 
ptom. Accordingly, here we take leave of the Mastiff Bitch* 
and lose sight of her entirely, upon the entrance of another 
personage of a higher degree, 

4 The lovely Lady Christabel, 

Whom, her father loves so well *— 

And who, it seems, has been rambling about aH night, , having, 
the night before, had dreams about her lover, which 4 made 
her moan and Imp.? While kneeling, in the course of her 
rambles, at an old oak, she hears a noise on the other side of the 
stump, and going round, finds, to her great surprize, another 
fair damsel in white silk, but with her dress and hair in some 
disorder ; at the mention of whom, the poet takes fright, not, 
ns might be imagined, because of her disorder, but on account 
of her beauty and her fair attire — 

4 I guess, ’twas frightful there to see 
A lady so richly clad as she — 

Beautiful exceedingly ! * 

Christabel naturally asks who she is, and is answered, at some 
length, that her name is Geraldine $ that she was, on the morn- 
ing before, seized by five warriors, who tied her on a white 
horse, and drove her on, they themselves following, also on 
white horses ; and that they had rede all night. Her narrative 
now gets to be a little contradictory, which gives rise to unp)ea$~ 
ant suspicions. She protests vehemently, and with oaths, that 
she has too idea who the men were \ only that one of them, the 
tallest of the five, took her and placed her under the tree, and 
that they all went away, she knew not whither ; but how long 
she had remained there she cannot tell — 

• * Nor do I know how long it is, 

For I have lain in fits, I ms ; 9 

-—although she had previously kept a pretty exact account of the 
time. The two ladies then go home together, aft$r this satisfac- 
tory explanation, which appears to have conveyed to the intelli- 
gent mind of Lady C. every requisite information. They arrive 
at the castle, and pass the night in the same bed-room y toot to 
disturb Stf Leoline, who, it teems* was poorly at the tirpe, and* 
of course, mubt have been called up to speak to the chamber- 
maids, and have the sheets aired, if Lady G. had had a roomto : 
her$e|l They do not get to their bed, however, in the poem* 
rjuite so easily ns we have .carried them. They first cross the moat, 
and Lady C. « took the key that fitted well, ' qnd opened a little 
-door, * ail jin the jniddle of the gate. ’ Lady Cr. ifyen sinks 
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4 belike through pain ; ’ but it should seem more probably from 
laziness ; for her fair companion having lifted her up* and carri- 
ed her a little way, she then walks on * as she were not in pain. * 
Then they cross the court — but we must give this in the poet’* 
words, for he seems so pleased with them, that he inserts them 
twice over in the space of ten lines* 

4 So free from danger, free from fear, 

They crossed the court — right glad they were - 9 
Lady C. is desirous of a little conversation on the way, but 
Lady G. will not indulge her Ladyship, saying, she is too 
much tired to speak. We now meet our old friend, the mastiff 
bitch, who is much too important a person to be slightly passed 
by— 

* Outside her kennel, the mastiff old 
Lay fast asleep, in moonshine cold. 

The mastiff old did not awake. 

Yet 6he an angry moan did make ! 

And what can ail the mastiff bitch ? 

Never till now she uttered yell 
Beneath the eye of Christabel. 

Perhaps it is the owlet’s scritch : 

For what can ail the mastiff bitch ? 9 
Whatever it may be that ails the bitch, the ladies pass for- 
ward, and take off their shoes, and tread softly all the way up 
tit&irft, as Christabel observes that her father is a bad sleeper. 
At last, however, they do arrive at the bed room, snd comfort 
themselves with a dram of some home-made liquor, which proves 
to be very old; for it was made by Lady C.'s mother; and when 
her new friend asks if she thinks the old lady will take her part, 
&he answers, that this is out of the question, in as much as she 
happened to die in childbed of her. The mention of the old la* 
dy, however, gives occasion to the following pathetic couplet*— 
Christabel says, 

4 O mother dear, that thou wert here ! 

I would, said Geraldine, she were ! 9 
A very mysterious conversation next takes place between Lx* 
dy Geraldine and the old gentlewoman’s ghost, which proving 
extremely fatiguing to her, she again has* lecourse to the bottle 
—and with excellent effect, as appears by these lines. 

4 Again the wild-flower wine she drank ; 

Her fair large eyes ’gan'glitter bright, 

And from the floor whereon she sank, 

The lofty Lady stood upright : 

She was most beautiful to see, 

Like a Lady of a far countr6e. ’ 

—From which, we may gather among other points, the exceed- 
ing great beadty of all women who live in a distant place* ho 
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matter where. The effects of the cordial speedily begin to ap- 
pear; as no one, no imagine, will doubt, that to its influence 
must be ascribed the following speech— 

4 And thus the lofty lady spake— 

All they, who live in the upper sky, 

Do lore you, holy Chris: abel ! 

And you love them — and for their sake 
And for the good which me befel, 

Evi n I in my degree will try, 

Fair maiden, to requite you well. 1 
Before going to bed, Lady G. kneels to pray, and desires 
her friend to undress, and lie do vn ; which she docs 4 in her 
loveliness ; * but being curious, she leans • on her elbow, * and 
looks towards the fair devotee, — where she sees something 
which the poet does not think fit to tell us very explicitly. 

4 Her silken robe, -and inner vest, 

Dropt to her feet, and full in view, 

Behold ! her bosom and half her side - - 
A sight to dream of, not to tell 1 
And she is to sleep by Chrisrabel . 9 
She soon rises, however, from her knees; and os it was not 
a double-bedded r^om, she turns in to Lady Christabcl, taking 
only * two paces and a stride. * She then clasps her tight iu her 
arms, and mutters a very daik spell, which we apprehend the 
poet manufactured by shaking words together at random; for it 
is impossible to fancy that he can annex any meaning whatever 
to it. This is the end of it. 

1 But vainly thou warrest, 

For this is alone in 
Thy power to declare, 

That in the dim forest 
Thou heard’st a low moaning, 

And found’at a bright lady, surpassingly fair i 

And didst bring her home with thee in love and in charity# 

To shield her and shelter her from the damp air. 1 
The consequence of this incantation is, that Lady Christabel 
has a strange dream — and when she awakes, her first exclama- 
tion is, 4 Sure I have sinn’d ’ — * Now heaven be praised if all 
be well ! ’ Being still perplexed with the remembrance of her 
• too lively * dream— she then dresses herself, and modestly prays 
to be forgiven for 4 her sins unknown . 9 The two companions 
now go T <> the Baron’s parlour, and Geraldine tells her story to 
him. r lhis, however, the poet judiciously leaves out, and only 
signifies that the Baron recognized in her the daughter of hi* 
old friend Sir lloland, with whom he^had had a deadly quarreL 
fy>w, however, he despatches his tame poet, of laureate* caHed 

3 
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Bard Bracy, to invite him and his family over, promising to 
forgive every thing, and even make an apology for what had 
passed. To understand what follows, we own, surpasses our 
comprehension. Ml* Bracy, the poet, recounts a strange dream 
he has just had, of a dove being almost strangled by a snake ; 
whereupon the Lady Geraldine fulls a hissing, and her eyes grow 
small, like a serpent’s, — or at least so they seem to her friend ; 
who begs her father to * send away that woman. ’ Upon this 
the Baron falls into a passion, as if he had discovered that his 
daughter had been seduced ; at least, wc can understand him in 
no other sense, though no hint of such a kind is given ; but, on 
the contrary, she is painted to the last moment as full of inno* 
cenccvand purity. — Nevertheless, 

4 His heart was cleft with pain and rage, 

His cheeks they quiver’d, his eyes were wild, 

Dishonour’d thus in his old age ; 

Dishonoui’d by his only child ; 

And all his hospitality 

To th’ insulted daughter of his friend 

By moie than woman’s jealousy, 

Brought thus to a disgraceful end — 9 
Nothing further is said to explain the mystery ; but there fol- 
lows incontinently, what is termed 1 The conclusion of Part the 
Second, 7 And as wc are pretty confident that Mr Coleridge holds 
this passage in the highest estimation ; that he prizes it more 
than any other part of 4 that wild, and singularly original and 
beautiful poem Christabel, * excepting alwnys the two passages 
touching the 4 toothless mastiff Bitch ; * we shall extract it for 
the amazement of our readers — premising our own frank avowal 
that wc are wholly unable to divine the meaning of any portion 
of it. 

4 A little child, a limber elf, 

Singing, dancing to itself, 

A fairy thing with red round cheeks, 

That always finds and never &ecks ; 

Makes such a vision to the sight 
* r As fills a father’s eyes with light ; 

And pleasures flow in so thick and fast 
Upon his heart, that he at last 
Must needs express his love’s excess 
With words of unmeant bitterness. 

Perhaps 'tis pretty to force together 
Thoughts all unlike each other; 

To mutter and mock a broken charm, 

To dally with wrong that does no harm. 

* Perhaps ’tis tender too, and pretty, 
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At each wild word to feel within 
A sweet recoil of love and pity. 

And what if in a world of sin 

(O sorrow and shame should this be true !) 

Such giddiness of heart and brain 

Comes seldom save from rage and pain, , 

So talks as it 's most used to do. v 

Here endeth the Second Part, and, in truth, the 4 singular ’ 
poem itself ; for the author has not yet written, or, as he phrases 
it, 4 embodied in verse, * the ‘ three parts yet to come ; * — 
though he trusts he shall be able to do so 4 in the course of the 
present year. * 

One word as to the metre of Christabel, or, as Mr Coleridge 
terms it, 4 the Christabel ’—happily enough 3 for indeed we 
doubt if the peculiar force of the definite article was ever more 
strongly exemplified. He says, that though the reader may 
fancy there prevails a great irregularity in the metre, some lines 
being of four, others of twelve syllables, yet in reality it is quite 
regular 3 only that it is c founded on a new principle, namely 9 
that of counting in each line the accents, not the syllables. 9 
We say nothing of the monstrous assurance of any man coming 
forward coolly at this time of day, and telling the readers of Eng- 
lish poetry, whose ear has been tuned to the lays of Spenser, Mil* 
ton, Dryden, and Pope, that he makes his metre c on a new prin- 
ciple ! 9 but we utterly deny the truth of the assertion, and defy 
him to show us any principle upon which his lines can be con- 
ceived to tally. We give two or three specimens, to confound 
at once this miserable piece of coxcombry and shuffling. Lei 
our 4 wild, and singularly original and beautiful 9 author, show 
ns how these lines agree either in number of accents or of feet. 
Ah weha-day ! 

For this is alone in— 9 

4 And didst bring her home with thee in love and in charity * 

1 pray you drink this cordial wine 9 — 

Sir Leoline 9 — 

And found a bright lady surpassingly fair 
Tu— whit !— Tu— whoo 1 9 

Kttbla Khan is given to the public, it seems, 4 at the request 
of a poet of great and deserved celebrity 3 9 — but whether Lord 
Byron the praiser of 4 the Christabel, 9 or the Laureate, the 
praiser of Princes, we are not informed. As far as Mr Cofoi 
ridge’s * own opinions are concerned, 9 it ia published, 4 not 
upon the ground of any poetic merits, 9 but 4 as a PSYCHOLOGY 
cal curiosity ! 9 In these opinions of the candid author, we 
entirely concurs bui for this reason we hardly think; it was 0©-, 
cessary to give the minute detail which the Preface contains, of 
the circumstances attending its composition* Had the question 
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regarded 4 Paradise Lost, 9 or 4 Diytfcn 9 s Ode , * we could not have 
had a more particular account of the circumstances in which it 
was composed. It was in the year 1797, and in the summer sea- 
son. Mr Coleridge was in bad health ; — the particular disease is 
not given ; but the careful reader will form his own conjectures. 
IJe had retired very prudently to a lonely farm-house j and who- 
ever would see the place which gave birth to the 4 psychological 
curiosity, ' may find his way thitnenwithout a guide ; for it is situ- 
ated on the confines of Somerset and Devonshire, and on the Ex- 
moor part of the boundary; and it is, moreover, between Porlock 
and Linton. In that farm-house, he had a slight indisposition, 
and had taken an anodyne, which threw him into a deep sleep in 
his chair, (whether after dinner or not lie omits to state), 4 at the 
moment that he was reading a sentence in Purclwib’s Pilgrims, * 
relative to a palace of Kubla Khan. The effects of the anodyne, 
and the sentence together, were prodigious : They produced the 
4 curiosity ’ now before us ; for, during his three-hours sleep, 
Mr Coleridge 4 has the most vivid confidence that he could not 
have composed less than from two to three hundred lines. ’ On 
awaking, he 4 instantly and eagerly 9 wrote down the verses here 
published; when he was (he says, 4 unfortunately 9 ) called out 
by a 4 person on business from Porlock, and detained by him 
ti>ove an hour ; 9 and when ho returned, the vision was gone. 
Thc lines here given smell strongly, it must be owned, of the 
anodyne ; and, but that an under dose of a sedative produces 
contrary effects, we should inevitably have been lulled by them 
into forgetfulness of all things. Perhaps a dozen more such 
lines as the following would reduce the most irritable of critics' 
to a state of inaction. 

* A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once 1 saw : 

It w T as an Abyssinian maid 
And on her dulcimer she play’d, 

Singing of Mount Abora. 

Could 1 revive within me 
Her symphony and song, 

To such a deep delightrwould win 
, That with music loud and long, 

I would build that dome in air, 

That sunny dome 1 those caves of ice ! 

And all who heard should see them there, 

And all should cry, Beware ! Beware ! 

His flashing eyes, his floating hair ! 

Weave a circle round him thrice. 

And close your eyes with holy dread : 

For he on honey-dew hath fed, * &c. &c.- 
VOL. XXVII* NO. 5ft* £ 
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There is a good deni mbre altogether as exquisite — and in 
particular a fine description of a wood, * ancient as the hills ; ’ 
and 4 folding sunny spots of greenery! 9 But we suppose ♦his 
specimen will be sufficient. 

Persons in this poet’s unhappy condition, generally feel the 
want of sleep as the worst of their evils ; but there are instan- 
ce*?, too, in the history of the disease, of sleep being attended 
with new agony, as if the waking thoughts, how wild and tur- 
bulent soever, had still been under some slight restraint, which 
sleep instantly removed. Mr Coleridge appears to have expe- 
rienced this symptom, if we may judge from the title of his 
third poem, 4 The Pains of Sleep ; 9 and, in truth, from its 
composition — which is mere raving, without any thing more 
affecting than a number of incoherent words, expressive of ex- 
travagance and incongruity. — We rred give no specimen of it. 

Upon the whole, we look upon this publication as one of the 
most notable pieces of impertinence of which the press has late- 
ly been guilty ; and one of the boldest experiments that has yet 
been made on the patience or understanding of the public. It 
is impossible, however, to dismiss it, without a remark or two. 
The other productions of the Lake School have generally exhi- 
bited talents thrown away upon subjects so mean, that no power 
of genius could ennoble them ; or perverted and rendered use- 
less by a false theory of poetical composition. But even in the 
worst of them, if we except the White Doc of Mr Words- 
worth and some of the laureate odes, there were always some 
gleams of feeling or of fancy. But the tiling now before us, is 
utterly destitute of value. It exhibits from beginning to end not 
a ray of genius ; and wc defy any man to point out a passage of 
poetical merit in any of the three pieces which it contains, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the following lines in p. S2, and even these are 
not very brilliant ; nor is the leading thought original — 

4 Alas 1 they had been friends in youth ; 

But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 

And constancy lives in realms above ; 

And life is thorny ; and youth is vain ; 

And to be wroth with one wc love, 

Doth work like madness in the brain. ’ 

With this one exception, there is literally not one couplet in 
the publication before U3 which would be reckoned poetry, or 
even sense, were it found in the corner of a newspaper or upon 
4ie window of an inn. Must we then be doomed to hear such 
6 mixture of raving and drilling, extolled as the work of a 
4 wild and original 9 genius, simply because Mr Coleridge has 
now and then written fine verses, and a brother poet chooses, in 
his milder mood, to laud him from courtesy or from interest ? 
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And arc such panegyrics to be echoed by the mean tools of a 
political faction, because they relate to one whose daily prose is 
understood to be dedicated to the support of all that courliers 
think should be supported ? If it be true that the author has thus 
earned the patronage of those liberal dispensers of bounty, we 
can have no objection that tl*cy should give him proper proofs 
of their gratitude; but we cannot help wishing, for his sake, as 
well as our own, that they would pay in solid pudding instead 
of empty praise ; and adhere, at least in this instance, to the 
good old system of rewarding their champions with places ami 
pensions, instead of puffing their bad poetry, and endeavouring 
to cram their nonsense down the throats of all the loyal and well 
affected. 


Art. HI. D*r Kiic<r drr Tyrol er Lav til cute im Juftrc 1809* 

Von J. L. S. Barthoi-dy. Beilin, 181*. 

*Thns work contains the only connected and authentic narra- 
tive which has yet been published, of the stand made by 
the Tyrolese against the Gdlo- Bavarian armies in the year 1809. 
Their patriotism attracted a short and transient notice: But the 
Tyrolese w*ar was an episode in the great tragical drama, which 
had little influence on the important scenes that succeeded : — 
Kmpires rose and fell — crowns and sceptres were lost and w'on 
by kings and keisars — and the fate of the hunters and herds- 
men, who had perished in the defence of their secluded rallies, 
was soon forgotten. 

'Wc think that war never wears a more unpleasing aspect, 
than when, according to the accustomed phraseology, it is consi- 
dered on a grand scale, and in what is called a scientific point 
of view. So many details are given of long-planned operations, 
foredooming to spoil and havoc all that the industry of man 
has won from the bounty of nature : — then wc are taught to 
join in lauding the sagacity of the, commander, who, by sa- 
crificing a few hecatombs of his followers, ensured the victo- 
ries of the remainder : And after summing up, in round num- 
bers, the total amount of killed, wounded, and missing, the 
balance is struck, and carried to the profit and loss account of 
the ledger of the royal merchant on whose behalf the specu- 
lation is carried on, to be duly estimated at the next partition. 

Man is so naturally a fighting animal, that even the best of us 
hardly feel a sufficient dislike to the art of destruction, except 
when it is invested with this air of cold-blooded calculation. 

E 2 
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When war is conducted* with forethought, we are forced in- 
dwell on its abundant wretchedness. The end becomes con- 
trasted with the means. There appears to be such utter indif- 
ference to the sufferings of our fellow creatures, in calmly send- 
ing forth the mandates of destruction, such guilt in wilfully af- 
flicting them with an endless train of physical and moral evil, 
that it becomes no longer possible to deny the dreadful price 
which is paid for military glory. 

The more, however, that the share which the politician has 
in the pastime of princes, can be prevented from becoming con- 
spicuous, the more difficult does it become to resist the influence 
of those feelings which an ingenirus casuist can represent, 
either as the ornaments or as* the deformities of the human 


heart, and which seduce the spectator to take an interest in the 
game. Let us once be placed in the midst of the glittering tu- 
mult of the camp, and many of the doctrines which led us to 
condemn the ambition of the cabinet, will be unheeded and' 


forgotten. 

Whatever interest may be taken in the achievements of an 
army, it is far inferior to the appeal which is made to our pas- 
sions by the union of personal prowess and mental energy. By 
all regular systems of military tactics, the exercise, at least, of 
these qualities must generally be separated. So much is said 
about echelons and deployments, and columns, and hollow 
squares, that we seem to be contemplating mere masses of inert 
matter, driven about by some extraneous cause, and whose im- 
pulse and effect can be best calculated according to the laws 
of dynamics. The military Behemoth covers a thousand hills ; 
but, as in the frontispiece to Hobbes, the monster is an ag- 
gregate of unities — and those which compose the members 
nave nothing in common with the head which thinks for^tbem. 
It is true that thq commander would ill deserve his rank, were 


he to exhibit the rash impetuosity of a Guerilla chief. But, of 
the two, the partisan who both plans the combat, and mingle* 
in the fray, will always excite the livelier sympathy. The sem- 
blance of volition is too much obscured in raftk and file. The 


gallantry of each individual arm is lost in the compacted 
charge $ and, although it may very possibly be a mere illu- 
sion, we are prone to fancy there is more motive in irregular 
levies. From causes which are sorfiewhat analogous, sailor^ 
have more of the rough enterprize of ancient chivalry than sol- 
diers. Thei^admiral of the fleet shares all the eommon danger 
of his men ; ' and they have greater scope for individual exertion 
and sagacity. The cutting of a vessel out of a hostile harbour* 
rivets our attention more than the rout of a detachment ; and. 
the chase of a frigate gives rise to greater anxiety than the flight. 
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of a discomfited army. We doze in listless languor, when the 
veteran fights his battles over again: But the relation -of the 
cruize may continue till midnight, and not a yawn shall confess 
th£ influence of the witching hour. To these sources we may 
also trace the romantic charm of the history of rude ages and 
nations ; and, without detracting from the merits of the cam- 
paign, we, for our parts, have always dwelt more willingly on 
the vicissitudes of the Border foray. 

In the present instance, the conflict assumed many of the fea- 
tures which are nearly banished from the warfare of the modern 
world, and which are only to be found in ihechroniclcs of the days 
of the lance and shield. From beginning to end, it was wholly a 
war of the commons — for the nobility, with a tew honourable ex- 
ceptions, remained inert and idle — conducted with all the energy, 
and at the same time with all the unthinking rashness of men 
inured to hardships, but not to discipline — in defence of opi- 
nions, which it was the duty of their ruler to have treated with 
forbearance — and of rights which he had solemnly bound him- 
self to maintain. 

These rights and liberties of the Tyrolese, and indeed their 
constitution itself, had been secured to them by the concessions 
with which Frederick, surnamed Empty Pocket, rewarded their 
fidelity in the hour q£*4istress and danger. The Tyrol conti- 
nued a favoured.country — it furnished a never-failing supply of 
hardy soldiers. Fortunate in its poverty, it afforded no temp- 
tation to the financier ; — and, until the latest period, the House 
of Austria had allowed the Tyrolese to continue nearly in the 
full possession of their antient immunities; whilst the inha- 
bitants of every other part of the hereditary dominions had 
seen the last faint traces of liberty vanish under the sway of 
the mild and polished Jdfeeph, the Imperial philosopher. The 
leading outlines of the balanced system of polity of the Teu- 
tonic nations, are always uniform.. When the States of the 
Tyrol are mentioned, it may be immediately inferred, that no 
taxes could be raised without their concurrence: Bat it be- 
comes necessary to add, that, by a happy peculiarity, villanage and 
servitude were unknown. The land was tilled by a free pea- 
santry, whose representatives formed one of the branches of the 
legislature. The local magistracy of the country districts, al- 
though the privilege had been narrowed by Joseph's regulations, 
was mostly nominated by the popular voice ; and the doctrine^ 
that all ranks are equal before the law, was fully recognized 
both in theory and practice. The Tyrolese had not been 
visited by the mischievous policy which rendered their fellow 
subjects, the sluggish and torpid spectators of the misfortunes of 
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tbe government ; and i consequently, the princely earldom ’ # of 
the Tyrol was almost the only corner of the dominions of the 
Emperor of Austria in which the people were really attached to 
tne dynasty of Ilapsburgh. Both in physical and moral strength, 
it was the most important of the bulwarks of his empire ; and 
we may well believe, that it was with reluctance that be obeyed 
the mandate which compelled him to cede it, as part of the tri- 
bute by which he purchased the transitory respite afforded by 
the peace of Presburg, to Napoleon’s Bavarian ally — who, un- 
der the auspices of the august Protector of the confederation of 
the Rhine, had just exchanged the cap of maintenance and fur- 
red mantle of a German elector, for the prouder ensigns of thq 
royal dignity. The States assembled whilst the negotiations were 
pending, and endeavoured, by their remonstrances, to avert thi$ 
transfer of their country. But the Emperor Francis could only 
reply to their address, that although it had not been in his power 
to prevent this pain&l visitation, lie had, nevertheless, used all 
liis influence to secure the integrity of the Tyrolese territory, and 
the preservation of its constitution: And he referred them to the 
eighth article of the treaty, by which the King of Bavaria ‘ en- 
gaged to maintain them in the full possession of all their rights 
and immunities. ’ 

By the constitution of the Tyrol, theq0ovcreign did not ac- 
quire a right to the allegiance of the people, until the oath of 
fealty had been taken in the name of the community by the four 
Estates ; — the representatives of the diocesan and collegiate 
churches — the heads of the regular clergy — the barons and 
knights — and the burgesses and yeomanry, convened in full and 
solemn assembly at Innspruck. But the Bavarian government 
neglected to observe this impressive ceremony, and possession 
was taken of the country in the name the new sovereign*, by 
means of a set of French commissioners. In the month of January 
however, the Estates met, and for the last time ; and, in 
their memorial, the King was respectfully requested to give audi- 
ence to a deputation from their body, chosen according to their 
constitutional forms, and which w r as instructed to lay before him 
their advice and wishes respecting the most eligible methods of at 
Jeviating the distresses of the country. The King answered this 
address, by assuring them, that he relied on the promises of fi- 
delity and attachment which they had now given ; ‘ and in re- 
? turn , 9 h«u>roceeds, 1 they may restconfident, that we will not 
? only protect them to the utmost of our power in the possession 
f of their constitution, and of their well-earned rights and frail* 
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4 chises, but that we will always exert ourselves to promote their 
* general welfare and happiness. ’ 

The Monarch, *or his ministers, found, ere long, that the 
fulfilment of these most gracious promises could be conveni- 
ently dispensed with. The constitution of the Tyrol was abo- 
lished by a royal ordonnance. The country was deprived of 
its very name, by its subdivision into the circles of the Inn, the 
Eiscch, and the Etsch, under which denominations it was in- 
corporated in the Bavarian monarchy, which was then newly re- 
modelled into a dwarfish resemblance of its great foster-mother, 
the French empire. And as Bavaria was ambitious to figure 
as a great military power, notwithstanding the impoverished 
state of her finances, one of the first fruits of the union was the 
arbitrary imposition of eight new and oppressive taxes, which 
were levied with the greatest rigour. 

The judicious indulgence extended by the old masters of the 
world to the religion and habits of the conquered nations, in- 
jured the health and vigour of the Roman empire. Apis fat- 
tened at his sacred crib in peace and quietness. The priests of 
the Great Mother were left in full enjoyment of their properly 
and their penances : And the tribunal was filled by the Archon, 
.although a foreign power had placed him there. The French, 
on the contrary, stung and teased their vassals into resistance, 
by childishly attempting to do the work of ages in a moment, 
and tc transmute the whole heterogeneous mass of continental 
population into Frenchmen. From North to South, from the 
Baltic to the Mediterranean, all national character was to be 
crushed out, all national distinctions were to be cifaced. Nei- 
ther those institutions, founded in the eternal bases of justice 
and morality, and therefore appreciated with reason, — nor those 
upon which the tics of long continued usage bestows a greater 
though imaginary value, — nor those tastes and opinions by which 
each nation asserts its individuality, were to be buffered to exist. 
All was to assume a uniform colouring. The Parisian was to, 
find the image of his gay and proud metropolis reflected from 
the waters of, the Elbe and the Tagus. Alcaides and Burgo- 
masters were kicked out to make room for mayors and mu- 
nicipalities. The fame of Emanuel Kant, and St Thomas 
Aquinas, were equally to sink in everlasting night ; and the 
professors of Gottingen, or the licentiates of Alcala were bound 
to replenish their emptied heads out of the ampler stores of 
the Encyclopaedia. Schiller and Calderon and Alfieri were 
trundled off the boards, by the 4 Artistes * of the grand opera. 
Anff, unlike Frederick the Great, who wrote to his loving 
subjects at Naufchatel, that he had not the slightest objection 
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to their being eternally damned, since they found it agree* 
able, neither heaven nor hell were to be opened, unless the. 
• ministre du culte publique 3 had regularly signed the passport. 
The Bavarians fully imitated the busy meddling arrogance of 
their French allies. Instead of attempting to conciliate their 
new subjects, they took every opportunity of reminding them 
that they had passed under a foreign yoke. A new system of 
jurisprudence was introduced. The convents were suppressed, 
and their inmates turned adrift. The churches were profaned 
or demolished ; the statues and holy vessels wantonly destroyed 
or melted down; and the clergy in general subjected to every 
species of indignity and vexation. According to the popular 
notion, the right of sovereignty of the Tyrol was attached 
to the possession of the antient castle, the seat of the old race of 
princes. For the paltry value of the materials, this venerable edi- 
fice was actually sold by public auction, and rased to the ground. 
On feasts and holidays, the dramatized legends of the popular 
saints, used to form the principal recreation of the simple pea- 
santry; but, under the pretence of promoting the mental culti- 
vation of the people, the representation of these mysteries was 
strictly prohibited. And the same reason was assigned for com- 
pelling’ the peasantry to forego their accustomed pilgrimages tq 
miraculous chapels and health-bestowing wells — where some ca- 
nonized inhabitant of the blissful regions often usurped the ho- 
nours which were more justly due to air and exercise, Glauber’s 
salts, and carbonic acid. 

This vexatious and unprofitable interference of the Bavarian 
government, was even mere grievous to the Tyrolese than the 
pecuniary and military burthens to which they were now sub* 
jected. Their discontent became manifest ; and when the war 
lof 1809 was on the point of breaking oitf, the Austrian go- 
vernment judged that a useful diversion might be effected, by 
stimulating its former subjects to throw off the yoke of their 
new masters. Confidential emissaries were set to work in the 
country itself. And deputations were despatched to Vienna, 
who returned with instructions to exhort the Tyrolese to take 
arms as soon as the Bavarians attempted either to inforcc the 
military conscription, or to demolish the bridges, or to adopt 
any other measures, with a view to the ulterior defence of the 
country, in the event,of its being the seat of war. 

Early iiMfthe month of February, a secret conference took 
place between the principal of these deputies, one Andrew 
fiofer, an innkeeper at Passeyr, and Joseph Spcckbaeher, a 
substantial yeoman, possessed of a good farm in the village of 
firadenwald. In the preceding century, Spcckbacher’s grande 
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father had distinguished himself against the Bavarians under 
Maximilian Emanuel. 4 And when I was a child,' says Speck- 
bacher, in a narrative from which Bartholdy has given a few 
extracts, 4 I often listened to him, as he told us the history 
of these times, and I longed to have an opportunity of fight- 
ing against them as he had done. ’ During his youthful years, 
he associated himself to a band of hunters, who set the forest 
laws at defiance, and in whose company he ranged the Upper 
and Lower Inndale, the Oetzdale, and the adjoining parts of 
Bavaria. By this wandering mode of life, he proceeds — 4 I be- 
came acquainted with every nook, and every glen, and every 
pass; and this intimate knowledge of the face of the country 
was of the greatest assistance to me in meeting the enemy. * 

Holer and Speckbacher had become acquainted three or four 
years before, at the great cattle fair at Stertzing ; since which, 
they had had frequent opportunities of learning each other’s po- 
litical sentiments. And Hofer, who had returned with an Aus- 
trian commission, by which he was appointed chief commandant 
of the district of Passey r, found no difficulty in persuading his 
friend to take an active part in the meditated rising of the peo- 
ple, especially as it was promised that they should receive the 
most prompt and efficacious assistance from the Emperor of 
Austria, 

The first blow was struck on the 10th of April, when the 
Bavarians, who were undermining the bridge of St Lawrence, 
in order to hinder the expected advance of the Austrian troops, 
were attacked by the peasantry of the Pusterdale, who compel- 
led them to desist and to retreat. The rising in all parts of the 
country was almost simultaneous ; and without entering into de- 
tails, which would be unintelligible without a constant refer- 
ence to the map, it will be sufficient to observe, that on the fol- 
lowing days, a body of upwards of twenty thousand armed 
peasants had assembled round Innspruck, then occupied by a 
Bavarian garrison, which surrendered itself, after sustaining se- 
veral desultory and impetuous attacks. The peasants entered 
the city in triumph, preceded by rustic music; and their cour- 
age was heightened to the wildest pitch of enthusiasm, by the 
ambiguous expressions which fell from a Bavarian officer ex~ 
piring under the anguish jof his wounds, and from which they 
inferred that they were led on to victory by some patron saint 
or tutelary angel, unseen by them, but who was visible enough 
%o their appalled enemies. Equally characteristic were the de- 
monstrations of joy, which accompanied the entrance of the 
promised succour of Austrian troops. The peasants placed an 
^llprmous black eagle of carved work in front of one; of the 
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principal buildings of the town. To this symbol, they paid a 
kind of religious honour. Tapers were lighted, and kept burn- 
ing before ir. Those who passed by , were compelled to takeoff 
their hats; if any symptoms of reluctance appeared, they lmd 
reason to repent their hesitation. And the Imperial bird was 
congratulated by the boors in their provincial dialect, on the 
renewal of his plumage. Their next: employment was to de- 
molish the Bavarian coat of arms placed over the castle gate; 
as it happened to be out of their reach, they fired at it with 
ball cartridge ; and when the crown was struck off the lion’s 
head, a reward was given to the successful marksman. Such 
popular feelings with respect to national bearings and devices 
should not be overlooked. Let us recollect what took place in 
this part of the world, when the lion and the unicorn happily 
gfcve over JSghtingJbr the crotav, under the peaceful reign of the 
Sovereign whom the poetry of the Professor of Philosophy at 
Aberdeen, honest Alexander Gordon, designates as the 
4 Wise, matchles monarch whome the world admires. 

And God above hes beatified and blest * — 

Many were the days which were consumed in grave and anxi- 
ous negociations respecting the rights of precedence, to which 
the unicorn and the lions rampant, passant, and regardant, were 
respectively entitled. And although we do not lay quite as much 
stress as our Scottish commissioners did on the importance of a 
station in the dexter quarter, yet we should not have felt per- 
fectly satisfied, if they had tamely allowed the royal beast of 
King Fergus, and the Treasure Flcury of Chai lemaine, to be 
debased beneath the ducal cubs and lioncels of England — or 
if they had assented to any other arrangement, except the com- 
promise which so ingeniously sustained the dignity of the ar- 
mouries cf the two kingdoms. 

Various expedients had been resorted to, in order to apprize 
the inhabitants of the banks of the Inn, that it was Lime to begin 
the conflict ; such as floating a plank, with a little pennon affixed 
to it, down the stream. Speckbacher commanded the peasants 
in the Lower- Inndale, where his views were principally directed 
to the capture of Hall, the chief town of the district: Blit 
before he ventured on this enterprize, lie was desirous to ascer- 
tain the resources of the garrison. This he accomplished by 
entering the fortress in disguise ; and, counterfeiting drunken- 
ness, he reeled up to the temporary timber buildings, in which 
the military stores were enclosed. The sentinels drove him 
back with abusc^lbut not until he had gained sufficient infor- 
mation to satisfy himself. The Bavarians naving attempted to le- 
vy contributions in a neighbouring village, the peasants with? 
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stood them ; and Speckbacher having rapidly drawn together 
a considerable force, he made an attack in the middle of the 
night on a monastery, which had been fortified by the Bavari- 
ans. * As the flashes of the musquetry discovered the positions 
of the Tyrolese, he ordered them to cease firing, A large tree 
was then felled by his direction, and forty-six of his strongest 
followers, using .it as a battering ram, impelled it against the 
mas^y door of tl)e convent, which soon yielded to the blows. 
In consequence of his intimations, the armed peasantry had as- 
sembled at Absam, where there wr.s a favourite image of the 
Holy Virgin, which had already done good service to the Slate, 
by putting a stop to the distemper amongst the horned cattle, 
and also by defeating the french in the former war. To this 
place of rendezvous Speckbacher hurried on, immediately after 
the convent had been stormed ; and the Tyrolese remained sta- 
tioned there during the remainder qf the night. The women 
and children who were left alone in the villages bad fired the 
beacons on the left bank of the Inn, and by midnight all the 
heights were in a blaze. This stratagem had the desired effect ; 
and the garrison of Hall imagined that if the peasants were bold 
enough to insult the town, the attack would be made in that 
direction. But before daybreak, Speckbacher and his men ad- 
vanced silently towards the opposite side of the wails. When toe 
bell rang for matins, the drawbridge was let down, and the gate 
opened. The ambushed Tyrolese rushed in upon the guard, 
mastered it, and got possession of the town, in which they on- 
ly lost two of their number. The Bavarian prisoners, amount- 
ing to about 400 , were sent off under an escort, consisting 
chiefly of women. As they fancied that they were placed un- 
der this guard of amazons in order to shame them, they were 
exceedingly enraged at the supposed affront ; but this was by 
no means the intention of the Tyrolese, who had sent their 
wives and daughters to take care of the prison *jrs, merely be- 
cause the entire male population was drawn off to Innspruck. 
And this service was often assigned to the women in the course 
of the war. 

The Tyrol being cleared of the enemy, the Austrian govern- 
jnent deputed Baron von Hormayer to act as the intondant go* 
neral of the province. The military were under the command 
of the Marquis of Chastcller : neither of these stately person- 
ages distinguished themselves by any degree of talent. The 
Marquis, who was afterwards suspected, perhaps unjustly, of 
treachery, attempted to effect what his general orders termed a 

P sjular organization of the armed peasantry, but which could 
ver be copied intb execution. The Archduk? John issued a 
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proclamation for a meeting of the States, to be held at Brixen, 
of which Ignatius, Count of Tannenburgh, a blind old man, 
and who was almost the only nobleman who took a part in the 
good cause, was appointed pi erident. And the Emperor address- 
ed a rescript to * Jiis trusty and right well beloved Tyrolese,* 
thanking them for their exertions^and holding forth the ex- 
pectation of a permanent reunion to his crown. 

A reverse of fortune was at hand. The battle of Ratisbon o- 
pened the gates of Saltzburgh to the Marshal the Duke of 
Dantzick, at the head of the trench and Bavarians. The Ty- 
rol immediately became the object of tbeir attacks ; and a body of 
the enemy’s troops forced the passes on the side of Saltzburgh, 
after some hours hard fighting. It is thought that the defence 
would have been more effectual, had it not unfortunately taken 
place on Holy Thursday, when too many of the Tyrolese had 
left their posts in order tcuhear mass ; so that the Spanish pro* 
verb does not always hold good. The Marquis of Chasteller, 
ignorant both of the numbers and the positions of the enemy, ' 
endeavoured to defend himself behind a rivulet called the WbrgI, 
where, on the 13tb of May, he was shamefully defeated; and in 
his flight through the town of Hall, he was stopped and ill 
treated by the infuriated populace. Chasteller then endeavour- 
ed to negociate with the Bavarians, and to obtain a suspension 
of arms; but the Bavarian commander, General (now Prince) 
Wrede, refused to treat, and produced the field order of the 
3d of May, declaring, that * by order of his Majesty the Em- 
peror Napoleon, one Chasteller, calling himself an Austrian 
Colonel, is to be brought before a military commission as soon 
as he is taken, and shot within four-and- twenty hours as a chef 
dc brigands. 9 The Marquis was sadly disconcerted by this threat; 
and he determined to make the best of his way out of the Tyro* 
without loss of time. The measure was opposed by Hofer 
and the Tyrqlese chiefs : Chasteller made a show of yielding 
to their wishes, and got rid of the former by despatching him 
to Stertzing, with orders to raise the peasantry ; and, as soon 
as be was relieved from Hofer’s presence, he .decamped with . 
all possible expedition, having issued orders to the other Aus- ’ 
trian detachments to follow his example. When this news" 
reached Hofer, who had raised a body of 6000 men, he be- 
came completely unmanned by yexation, and threw himself 
crying upon his bed. Eisenstekker, his adjutant, who was ori- 
ginally an innjjpeper at Botzen, was fortunately more composed, 
and managed so as to induce an Austrian corps under General 
Bud, to disobey Chasteller's instructions, and to continue 
aountry. * ' ' ■ 
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Innspruck was entered by General Wrede and the Duke of 
JDantzick on the 19th of May* The old Count Tannenburgh 
was deported to Munich, where he justified his conduct before 
the King with great warmth and freedom. We regret to add, 
that the conquerors treated the country with the greatest inhu- 
manity. The peasants, armed or unarmed, were murdered 
without remorse ; neither age nor sex were spared ; and death 
was inflicted with every refinement of cruelty. 

Speckbacher had retreated to his valley, where the peasantry 
promised to renew the war, provided Hofer and the Austrians 
who remained with him, could be brought to support them. 
The tract which separated the two chiefs was in the possession 
of the enemy; but an immediate interview was of the utmost 
importance ; and Speckbacher set off without hesitation on this 
perilous expedition, on the evening of Whit-Monday,' accom- 
panied by George Zoppel and Simon Lechner, who should not 
remain unrecorded in the roll of fame. In the night they en- 
countered a body of an hundred Bavarian dragoon*. Speck- 
bacher and his two companions concealed themselves, fired on the 
enemy from their ambush, ran up the rocks, and loaded and gave 
fire again. And the Bavarians, who imagined they were attacked 
by a numerous body of sharp-shooters, fled in confusion. Hofer 
pledged himself to cooperate. Speckbacher, on his return, was 
desirous to convey the welcome intelligence to the inhabitants 
of the opposite banks of the river. But the bridge of Hall, 
and all the points of transit, were vigilantly guarded by the Ba- 
varians, who stopped and searched every person who crossed ; 
so that, as he wished to make the communication in writing, he 
foupd great difficulty in devising a plan for transmitting his 
despatches. 

In this perplexity, he was relieved by the inventive genius of 
his trusty companion George Zoppel, and his servant maid. 
The girl first crossed the bridge; and as nothing suspicious 
was found upon her, she waj* allowed to pass. Then George 
Zoppel presented himself, and after him came Speckbacher’s 
great poodel dog, in whose woolly tail the despatches were con- 
cealed ; and whilst the sentinels were busily employed in search- 
ing Zoppel’s pockets, the dog, obedient to the call of the ser- 
vant maid, brushed past the soldiers, and ran up to her. 

At the foot of the mountain Isel, there is a celebrated abbey, 
the abbey of Wilten, formerly belonging to the order of St 
Bennet, but now to the Proem onstratenses, who were settled 
there in the year 1136, by Bishop Regenbert. Amongst the 
holy treasurer of which the abbey cati boast, the one which 
principally attracts the devotion of the faithful, is a most vene- 
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rable i triage of our Lady. According to the legend, it was 
brought into /the country by the Christians who served in the 
tenth thundering legion : and to her protection is ascribed the 
victory which was gained by that legion in the year 137, when 
serving under Marcus Aurelius against the Marcomanni and 
the Quadi. Few can be so sceptical as to venture to doubt the 
truth of the story, since it is confirmed by the verses which, 
from time immemorial, have been engraved under the statue of 
the giant Heymon, who was almost a saint himself, and whose 
4 counterfeyt * is to be seen as large as life in the same abbey. 
Prophecies often work their own accomplishment. Ai> old 
tradition was afloat amongst the people, that the neigh bour- 
hood of Isel and Wilten was one day or another to bring good 
fortune to the Tyrol; and, whether by chance or design, the 
united forces of the Tyrolese, the greater part of which consist- 
ed of the inhabitants of the southern and eastern vallies, whom 
Hofer had collected under his standard, were here opposed to 
the Bavarians. A general but indecisive action took place ou 
the 25th February ; the engagement was renewed on the 29th, 
and it ended in the total defeat of the Bavarians. In this bat- 
tle Speckbacher’s courage and inventive genius were preemi- 
nent. In order to deter the Bavarians from attacking a weak 
point of the Tyrolese positions, he threw up an entrenchment* 
mounted with trunks of trees so cut and placed as to resemble 
field pieces ; musquets were tied together and discharged at the 
same instant, by which a very loud report was produced ; and 
this fictitious battery succeeded in keeping the Bavarians at a 
respectful distance. He was followed irt the morning by hisi 
little son Andrew, who was then about ten years old. As the 
battle grew hotter, he ordered him to quit the field. The boy 
returned ; and at last he received a blow from his father. He 
then went back a little way, and employed himscif in watching 
the shot as they struck the ground, and dug them out with his 
knife ; and, the following morning he brought his hat full of 
bullets, which he presented to Speekbacher with great exulta- 
tion, and begged him to take them for the use of the troops 
because he had heard that they were in want of ammunition* 
The example and eloquence of Friar Joachim Haspinger, a ca- 
puchin, who deserves a niche by the side of the stalwart monk 
in the Danish ballad, also contributed much to the victory of the 
day. When the Friar was a student in the faculty of theology, he 
had borne arfcs against the French; and his victories were then 
rewarded by a silver medal ; wh'cb, upon his entering the or- 
der of St Francis, he consecrated to the miraculous ctfucifix at 
4 Eppanncar Botzen. • The Friar made all his campaigns in 
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liis cowl and sandals ; and, like the German Emperor, and the 
Algerine corsair, the colour ofjthe venerable appendage which 
streamed like a meteor in the troubled air, procured him the 
nickname of Red-beard; a nom de guerre which he took in 
such good part, that he was accustomed to employ it as his 
usual signature. 

The Bavarians retreated accross the Inn. And the battle of 
Aspern having somewhat raised the drooping spirit of Austria, 
the same rescript by which the Emperor communicated the 
event to the Tyrolese, assured them * that he never would con- 
clude any treaty of peace, except such a9 would knit the Tyrol to 
Austria, by the most indissoluble tics . 9 The return of the In- 
tendant, Major von Hormoyer, who found his way back agair^to 
lnnspruck, was not altogether so gratifying, as he laboured hard 
to inforce the payment of the taxes, both new and old* But the 
peasantry refused to pay them, for they had got a notion, which 
we must own was not very unreasonable, 4 that if they con- 
tinued to be as heavily burthened as they were under the Bava- 
rian government, they might as well have remained quiet, with- 
out riskifig their lives and fortunes to overturn it. ’ This state- 
ment is given with a kind of stupid ?iaivcte , in Major von 
Hormayer’s official report to Count Zischy. Hofer and Major 
Teimer were appointed joint general commandants of the Tyrol. 
Teimer’s services had been very insignificant ; and this measure 
was rather unsatisfactory to his coadjutor, who expected to be 
invested with the entire command ; — in the course of events, 
however, it devolved upon him. t 

Speckbachcr, with his peasants, and with a corps of Austrians 
under Count d’Esquille, laid siege to the fortress of Kufstein, 
adjoining an open town of the same name, near the Bavarian 
frontier. The town was in the Bavarian interest; and the wo- 
men used to steal into the Tyrolese camp to gain intelligence, 
where they were kindly received by the lusty peasants. Speck- 
bacher was well aware that it was useless to lecture his men, 
so he caught a brace of these fair seducers, and shaved their 
heads. After this summary punishment, which one w f ouId think 
he had borrowed from the old regulations of the Marshal of the 
household, none of the Kufstein women ventured into the camp 
again. This siege abounded in. melodramatic situations, which 
we have not leisure to repeat to our readers. 

Kufstein was on the point of surrendering, when Austria was 
happy to accept the armistice granted by the F rench after the battle 
of Wagram, and by which it w r as stipulated, that the Tyrol should 
be evacuated forthwith. The Austrian authorities considerately 

2 . 
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published a proclamation, advising the Tyrolese 6 to lay dowit* 
their arms, and rely .on the clemency of Monsieur le Marechal 
the Duke of Dantzick ; 9 and tfteii evacuated Innspruck, taking 
with them all their stores and artillery, and leaving this devoted 
country at the mercy of Le Fevre, the Bavarian General Deroy, 
and some other commanders of note, who poured into it with 
20,000 men, French, Saxons and Bavarians. Many wild and 
incoherent plans for the defence of the country were formed, 
and given up by the Tyrolese,, on finding themselves thus a- 
bandoned to their enemies. Hofer, who does not seem to have 
been possessed of much firmness, was in utter despair. He ap- 
pointed one Anthony Steger, some time a hunter in the Bishop* 
lick of Brixen, as lieutenant-commandant of the vale of Passeyr ; 
anti then secluded himself amongst the rocks, where he passed 
several days in prayer and solitude. Not such was the conduct 
of Friar Joachim. AfLer the battle of Mount Isel, he had re- 
turned to the monastery of Clausen, but he did not long con- 
tinue singing in the quire. A short time after Le Fevre had 
entered Innspruck, Joachim was called to Brixen, for the pur- 
pose of assisting in a solemn procession in honour dF St Cas- 
fiianus. The rites due to the memory of the holy Martyr hav- 
ing been performed, the Friar laid by his breviary and his beads, 
and called together three of his patriotic friends, Martin Schenk, 
Peter Mayer, and Peter Kemenater — we take a pleasure in re- 
peating the rugged names of these rural heroes — and imparted 
to them a letter, by which Hofer, who had quilted his hermi- 
tage, and resumed the command, implored them to make one 
effort more * in defence of their beloved vallies. * Red-beard re- 
turned to Clausen, where he held forth with such fervour, that 
the inhabitants, young and old, unanimously flew to arms. The 
armed peasantry assembled by Mayer and Kemenater, joined 
him the same night. The. next morning, Peter Lan&chner, the 
parish priest of Weitendale came up with reinforcements front 
Scheneck and Rodeneck ; and the Friar, like a wary general, 
immediately broke down a bridge, over which the enemy might 
have crossed. 

Le Fevre’s plan was to make himself master of Brixen, by 
which the subjection of the lower Tyrol would have been insui^ 
ed $ and with this view he entered the mountainous district, o<> 
cupied by Speckbacber, the Friar, and Kemenater. The Ty-» 
rolese defended themselves with great 6bstinacy. In ode day 
the French Jtost upwards of 1200 men, including 53 officers, 
who were picked out by their opponents. The Tyrolese also im- 
peded the march of the enemy, by burning an Alpine bridge over 
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the river Eisack* A Bavarian horseman attempted to lead on the 
charge through the midst of the flames; but the blazing beams 
gave way beneath the horse’s feet, and both were precipitated into 
the depth below. This desultory fighting continued for many days. 
The rocks bristled forth in arms; the peasants assembled from 
all quarters ; and Ilofer, with his followers, also joined them. 
The French allied forces were apprehensive lest they should be 
surrounded in the deflies ; and their retrograde movements at 
length assumed the character of a disorderly flight, during which 
they were incessantly annoyed by the Tyrolese, who hung upon 
their rear; and to avoid their unerring weapons, the Duke of 
Dantzick marched on foot in the uniform of a common soldien 
* Le Marechal est furieux contre le Tyrol, et ne veut absolu- 
ment pas y rester, * are General Decroy’s expressions when de- 
scribing the state of mind of * Son Excellence Ducale 9 at this 
critical moment. 

The fated neighbourhood of Wilten and Isel, in front of 
which the enemy were stationed after their retreat, once more 
exercised its mystic influence over the fortunes of the Ty- 
rol, The forces of the Tyrolese had rolled on like an ava- 
lanche, increasing in its progress ; and their leaders determined 
to brave the assailants. On the 12th of August, at two in the 
morning, mass was said by the Friar, at which all the other 
commanders assisted : they then separated, and took their posts. 
The battle, which was resolutely congested on either side, began 
at six in the morning, and continued nearly till midnight, when 
the victory was decided in favour of the Tyrolese* The loss of 
the enemy was never accurately ascertained ; but 1200 of their 
wounded fell into the hands of the Tyrolese, and the field 
was covered with their dead ; whilst such were the advantages 
which the natives derived from their peculiar mode of fighting, 
that their total loss did not amount to 200. The defeated troops 
fell back upon Innspruck; and, during the short time which they 
remained in that city, they burned all the houses and buildings 
in the environs to the ground. No effort, however, was made 
by them to defend it ; and, by their retreat across the Inn, the 
Tyrolese, for the third time, accomplished the recovery of their 
tepital. 

The eptire direction of affairs, both civil and military, was now 
assumed by Hofer. In this new and arduous situation, hischa- 
racter became fully developed ; and no inconsiderable share of 
political talent appeared strangely blended with the most primi- 
tive simplicity; His first cares were directed to those objects 
Which; in his opinion; were of far greater weight than all world* 
!y concerns^ The Archduke John was solicited to lend his adf* 
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•{stance to reestablish the Jesuits’ College at Innsprtick. In one^ 
ffroclamation, 4 the very reverend the clergy * were exhorted to' 
check the progress of new principles, immorality, and infidelity*' 
Another proclamation states that many of his 4 good brethren 
in firms, and followers, the defenders of the country, have been 
sorely travailed by the shameless conduct of women of all 
rankg and conditions, who bestow only such scanty and trans- 
parent coverings on their breasts and arms, as to give rise 
to manifold carnal temptations ; 9 and the offenders arc there' 
warned, that the repetition of these heinous exposures wilt 
subject them to certain unseemly inflictions, which are clearly 
hinted at in the proclamation.. These considerations occupied 
rather too much of his time 5 but he attended with diligence to* 
the other departments of government, though all his actions 
were tinged with that plain and rustic inexperience, which hasf 
so much the character of honesty, that it becomes a point of 
conscience to restrain our 9 miles. The courts of justice pro- 
ceeded according to the usual course ; yet he would sometimes- 
interfere, arid leverse their judgments, m which he was actuat- 
ed rather bv the feelings of the moment than by sound discre- 
tion. And he would pass whole mornings in attempting to re- 
concile dispute^ — and especially between married people, — which 
gave him sufficient employment. Silver and copper coin, im- 
pressed with the arms of the Tyrol, was struck with the pro- 
duce of the mines. And these pieces, M. Bartholdy tells us, 

4 arc now eagerly sought after by curious collectors ’ And to 
raise the necessary supplies 4 for the use, and in the name of 
the Emperor of Austria, * a deputation, chosen by the provin- 
cial circles, was invested "with a temporary authority, as cir- 
cumstances would not allow of a speedy meeting of the Estates. 
Holer’s costume was in strict keeping with his character. He 
retained, his country jerkin and clouted shoon, and his long 
beard ; but his broad-brimmed bat was exchanged for another, the 
gift of the holy sisterhood of Innspruck the Virgin Mary was* 
painted on the cockade, which was surmounted bya nodding plume 
— and an inscription denoting his* name and office, 4 Andrew Ho-* 
fer, commander of the Tyrolese, * was embroidered in large gold*, 
letters on the broad black velvet band which surrounded it. Eis— 
onsteckcr and Siebercr returned from the Austrian head Quarter** ‘ 
with 3000 ducats for the troops, the only money ever sent into 
the Tyrol during the war, and a golden chain, and the medal) 
of the ordar of merit, for Hofer. On the name day of the 
Emperor, (he constituted authorities, and a throng of specta- 
tors, filled the Grey Friars’ Church at Innspruck. Holler 
^Iteeled on a scarlet velvet cushion near the altar 5 after 4 Te 
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Jbernt lautlamvs 9 had been sung, and an old ex-jesuit had preach** /, 
ed a sermon ; the chain and medal were banded on a silver dish, 
to the Abbot of Wilten ; he blessed the tokens of honour, and 
hung them round Hofer’s neck, amidst the tears and applauses 
of the surrounding multitude. 

Whilst Hofer was thus governing at Innspruck, Speck- 
bacher had been actively employed on the Bavarian fron- 
tiers. One morning when he was busied in writing, the sound 
of drums and fifes drew him to the window. A company of 
Tyrolese militia was approaching the house, at the head of 
which he saw an armed, boy. It was Andrew, who had escap- 
ed from the Alps, whither he had been sent to a place of 
safety, and who had already been a month in the company of 
the soldiers ; — from this moment Andrew never quitted his fa- 
ther’s side. An irruption into the Bavarian territory was 
concerted by Speckbacher and the Friar ; but a difference of 
opinion arose between them. The former wished to act with 
caution, but Brother Joachim contemplated the seizure of Saltz- 
burg, and the advance of the Tyrolese into Styria and Carin- 
thia, where he expected that the inhabitants would rise and join 
them. 

Objects of greater importance had diverted the attention of 
the French and their allies from the Tyrol; but the war was 
now fast approaching to a crisis. Speckbacher’s head-quarters 
Were at Melck in Bavaria, where, as he suspected, the inn- 
keeper made a fruitless attempt to poison him. On the 18th 
of October he was unexpectedly attacked and surrounded by 
the Bavarians. The Tyrolese lost the flower of their troops, 
and little Andrew was taken prisoner. Speckbacher was felled 
to the ground, and nearly killed by the blows which lie received 
from the but end of a musket, a desperate mode of fighting 
much practised by both parlies in these obstinate contests. He e- 
scaped, however, with the remnant of his men, by climbing a steep 
and rocky mountain, where the Bavarians could not follow them. 
When he discovered the loss of his son, wounded and bleeding 
as he was, he resolved to attempt a rescue ; but the men were 
panic-struck, and, for the first time, they refused obedience. 
Ti|e boy was told by the Bavarians that his father was dead $ 
and, to confirm him in this opinion, they produced Speckbacber’s 
sabre, together with some parts of his dress, which he bad lost in 
the struggle. Andrew wept bitterly, when he saw these memorial* 
of his parent ; but, after a little while, he checked himself, and 
marched on with his fellow-prisoners in sullen silence. At Mu- 
nich he was presented to the King, who treated him with much 
liumapity, and placed him in the Royal Seminary. 
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The French and Bavarians entered the Tyrol, notwithstand- 
ing the unavailing opposition of the peasants; and, after betray- 
ing great perplexity, Hofer evacuated Inspruck. In the moun- 
tains, however, the defence was yet kept up, till, on the 4tb 
of November, Hofer wrote to Spekbacher, that he had sad news 
to communicate — ‘ Austria has signed a treaty of peace with 
France, in which the Tyrol is completely forgotten f * 

The peace was officially announced by the proclamation of the 
Viceroy of Italy, and the threat of military execution was held 
out against such as should be found in arms ; but Hofer delayed 
his submission, and in many districts the war was resumed. 
The Tyrolese were greatly excited to continue their resistance 
by one John Nepomucenus Martin Kolb of Kolbenthurm, who 
was favoured with special revelations from the Virgin Mary. 
— He did not deserve to be thus distinguished ; and the con- 
fidence of the Virgin was sadly misplaced, as he appears to have 
been a treacherous knave. The disturbed districts were gradual- 
ly reduced by the French and Bavarians under Rosea and Ba- 
raguay d’Hiiliers ; the villages were burnt ; the male inhabit- 
ants shot or hanged, and the women and children driven to pe- 
rish in the mountains; and the catastrophe was wound up' by 
the death or flight of the principal leaders. Hofer was hunted 
out of his hiding-place, and conveyed to Mantua, where he was 
tried before a military commission. His advocate Basevi made 
an eloquent defence, which of course was ineffectual ; and on 
the following day he was shot in the citadel. Peter Mayer was 
twice tried at Bolzen ; and the first sentence having been an- 
nulled, in consequence of some informality, he was shot pursu- 
ant to the second. Brother Joachim fled into Swisserland, from 
whence he escaped to Vienna; and the Emperor rewarded him 
with a small pension, and the temporary enjoyment of the profits 
arising from a parsonage during its vacancy. The Bavai ians made 
every exertion to take Spekbacher; a price was set upon his head; 
and these bribes having tempted a faithless wretch, wbo had 
once served in his ranks, to betray him,' they nearly succeeded 
in their pursuit. But Spekbacher was still favoured by fpr* 
tune; and be escaped by leaping from the roof of the house 
which he had entered in search of food, and in which he *was 
surrounded, and secreted himself in an adjoining forest. There 
lie wandered nearly a month, until, by an affecting chance, fie 
met with his wife and children, who had also sought an Asylum 
in the weeds. The little ones were starving with cold and hun- 
ger; and their sufferings induced him to venture into a village 
named Voldersburgh, where he placed his family under the care 
of a trusty friend. Being again tracked by his persecutors* a 
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cavern on one of the highest rocks, and in which the chamois 
goats were wont to herd in bad weather, afforded him a secure 
but inclement refuge. George Zoppel, whose fidelity had never 
been shaken, had well provisioned it with meal and salted meat; 
and that he might be enabled to sell his life as dearly as pos- 
sible, George had also furnished him with several muskets, and 
a large quantity of ammunition. The cave continued to be his 
habitation until the beginning of March, wheti the snow began 
to melt. By the fall of an avalanche, which was loosened from 
an impending cliff, his hip-bone was dislocated ; the injury ren- 
dered him incapable of reasccnding to his cavern; and he felt 
that he had no alternative, but that of returning to the val- 
liep, and thus incurring the risk of being discovered, or of pe- 
rishing on the spot with pain and hunger. A tedious and a- 
gonizing journey brought him to his friend’s house at Volders- 
hurgh, which his wife had quitted ; but a hospitable reception 
awaited him, and surgical assistance was found; and the wor- 
thy soldier who afforded it, afterwards carried his patient on his 
back to Rinn, where Speckbacher's wife and family now resid- 
ed. The town was filled with Bavarian troops; and lest the 
’woman’s incautious tenderness should betray the arrival of her 
suffering husband, George Zoppel prudently avoided imparling 
the event to her; but he dug a hole in the cow house, amongst 
the standings of the cows, sufficiently large to contain Speck- 
bacher ; — and in it he was placed and covered with dung 
and fodder, breathing holes being carefully reserved. From 
this living grave he emerged, when he was sufficiently re- 
recovered to be able to walk with some degree of ease. And, 
after incurring much inconvenience and danger, he succeeded 
in passing the frontiers, and arrived in safety at Vienna. 4 And 
4 at this moment, * Bartholdy adds, * Jie manages the form in 
4 Upper Austria which has been given by the Emperor to Ho- 
♦ fer’s orphan family. * 

Those superstitions which afford so much delight or terror 
to the uncultivated part of mankind, connect the world of poetry 
with real life. We find ourselves, like Ulysses, at the entrance 
of Hades; we yet stand on firm material earth, — but the unsub- 
stantial beings of the world of shadows, swarm in around us. 
After the unremitted actions of the war, the Tyrolese subsided 
f into a feverish and irksome tranquillity. To their fate they had 
submitted; — but the blank which every one feels, more or less, 
when the march of great political events is suddenly stopped, 
was to be supplied. The painful smart of their recent suffer- 
4 ings was to be soothed, and nourishment was to be found for 
•ttheir anxious hopes of better times. When the healing power 
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of nature 4 ministers to the minr] diseased , 9 it is usually fancy 
which furnishes the anodyne, and suits it to the palate of the pa- 
tient. We have already seen how strongly this hardy race was 
influenced by the firmest belief in a system of religion, which, 
of all others, tends to exalt the imagination of its votaries ; and 
there is therefore little reason to be surprized at finding that, in 
the years 1811 and 1812, the Tyrol was more than usually fer- 
tile in portents of every kind. The images of many a patron 
taint shed tears ; and many a crucifix placed by the road side, 
was seen to bow its head. The traveller was often beared in 
his solitary path through the dreary moss or hcarh, by the ap- 
parition of withered arms suddenly stretching themselves out of 
the soil Nor were more joyful omens wanting. The well- 
known goblin armies of the Sou terfells, which alarmed the Cum- 
biian peasantry, on the eve of St John, in the three years imme- 
diately preceding the last attempt in favour of the Stuarts, found 
their counterparts near 4 Mcran. ’ In the gloom of the even- 
ing, endless files of visionary soldiers, clad in the Austrian uni- 
form, cavalry and infantry, and trains of ordnance, were seen 
to traverse the mountain tops. The creaking of the wheels, the 
tramp of the hordes, the heavy murmur of the measured foot- 
tread of a passing army, intermingled with wild bufgts of laugh- 
ter and shouts of triumph, were distinctly heard ; but all *was 
hushed, and the spectres melted into mist and vapour, as soon 
as the imprudent curiosity of the spectators induced them to 
approach them. The Tyrolese, nay, as it is said, the Bavarian 
sentinels themselves, often beheld the 4 Emperor’s tower,’ in 
the castle of Kufstein, enwrapped with lambent fire. And when 
the widows and orphans of the fallen warriors, knelt before the 
Virgin, the flowers and garlands placed around the altar, accord- 
ing to the usage in Catholic countries, and which had bcec suf- 
fered to remain there until they had shrunk and withered, sud- 
denly burst out again in freshness and foliage. 

We repeat the accounts of these presages with all the good 
faith of an ancient chronicler ; for they have been so happily 
verified, that we really do not possess philosophy enough to 
f*how more scepticism than would have fallen to the lot of Wil- 
liam of Newburgh, or Matthew Paris. The Emperor is once 
more the Sovereign of the Tyrolese j and, with a fitting grati- 
tude for the unshaken loyalty of his children, as he called them 
‘’when he entered Innspruck, he has declared his intention of re? 
* firing thftn to the immediate enjoyment of their ancient fre^t 
*dom. 
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*ITCThen knowledge is communicated synthetically, the busi- 
* * ness of an elementary writer is only to establish the prin- 
ciples, or to demonstrate the truths, which are the basis of the 
-science. This i$ precisely what has been done by Euclid, and 
the other elementary writers on geometry ; a science, of which 
the elements have always been synthetically delivered. When, 
on the other hand, a science is to be analytically treated ; when 
an author is to teach the art of investigation ; he must follow 
a plan considerably more enlarged, and, beside the object just 
•mentioned, must direct his attention equally to other two. Af- 
ter explaining and establishing the principles, he must proceed 
to deduce from them the general rules which are to serve the 
purposes of investigation; and, lastly, must illustrate those rules 
by their application to particular examples. As the doctrine of 
Fluxions is, of all parts of knowledge, the most analytical, this 
method of .treating it is essential to the composition of an ele- 
mentary work on that branch of science ; and the merit of such 
a work must therefore be judged of from the manner in which 
all these three things are performed. Iti reviewing the present 
treatise, therefore, we shall first consider how it explains the 
principles, and defines the ideas which are the foundations of 
the Calculus 5 next, how it explains the methods or rules deriv- 
ed from those principles ; and, lastly, how it applies those me- 
thods to particular examples, either in the pure or the mixed 
mathematics. 

In the exposition of general principles, the old method of de- 
monstrating is-followed, by the introduction of the notions of Ve- 
locity and Time. This method has, no doubt, the recommeftd- 

- ation of being old $ but it has not, as Mr Dealtry seems to in- 
sinuate in his preface, the merit of being the method of the first 

- "inventor. Newton did, it is true, introduce the idea of Motion $ 
but not those of Time and V elocitv. The idea of Motion is ad- 
mitted occasionally even in the Elements of Geometry ; and hi 
^the higher branches of that science is almost necessarily assumed. 
But to introduce the other two ideas in a matter purely mathe- 
fmatical, is not strictly scientific ; as the notion of Time can 
"never be considered as necessarily involved either in those af 
^Extension or. of, .Number* indeed, the assistance which ike .la- 
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troduction of it gives in explaining the principles of Fluxions* is 
quite imaginary ; for* after all* in order to express* or to mea- 
sure the velocity of a motion which is not uniform* we must 
have recourse to evanescent or to nascent increments that is* 
in other words* to quantities which arc infinitely small. The 
authority of such men as M'Laurin and Simpson* both of whom 
made use of this method of demonstration* may indeed be plead- 
ed in its defence. But a writer on the subject ought not now to 
be ignorant, that since the time of the twO| illustrious authors 
just named, a new light has been thrown on the principles of the 
Fluxionary or Differential Calculus, by the discovciics of La- 
orange. In consequence of these, it has appealed that the 
method of fluxion^, in as far as it is purely algebraical, has no 
dependence at all on infinitely small quantities. If the meaning 
of the term Function be rightly define d, it will bo found that the 
second term of the increment of a function is in reality its flu- 
xion, whether the increment of the root itself be great or small. 
When the increment of the function is generally and fully cx- 
pre'seci, the multiplier of the fluxion of the root in the first term 
of the increment, is the thing which it is important to ascertain 
in all the problems to which this Calculus can be applied ; and 
it i» not a little singular, that it was not till a hundred years 
slier the invention of the Calculus, that this most important* 
nncl, as one would think, most elementary observation, was made 
concerning it. The second fluxion is the increment of the first 
fluxion ; and in all this wc have nothing td do with the magni- 
tude of the fluxion, or the increment of the root ; and the on- 
ly occasion when small or evanescent quantities come necessa- 
rily to be considered, is when the general theorems investigated 
in this method are to be applied to geometrical or physical 
questions. It is then necessary to consider the iucremeuts of 
two different quantities as evanescent; but as it is the ulti- 
mate or' limiting ratio of those increments which is then treat- 
ed of, the reasoning is strictly geometrical, and the problem 
is resolved by an investigation as rigorous as that which 
is used in the demonstrations of Euclid and Archimedes. 

This is the real state into which the Integral Calculus is now 
brought, by the researches and discoveiics of Lagrange. The 
different views which were taken of the subject, from Newton 
downwards, were all derived from the Iasi mentioned principle 
more or less perfectly seen $ and it is very remarkale, that the idea 
of Ncwtdnjhimsclf approaches, in point of precision and accuracy,, 
much nearer to that of Lagrange than any of the intermediate 
writers, if Carnot alone be excepted. The Cakulusitself we con- 
edvg to be still susceptible of infinite improvement* both in its ge* 
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neral methods, and in its particular applications ; but we are 
persuaded, that as to what regards the explanation of its princi- 
ples, and the demonstration of their truth, hardly any thing 
can ever be added to what has been done bv the great geometer 
just named, in his incomparable work, Ira Theorie des Fonc - 
tivns Annhjtiques, All this has now been for several years her 
fore the scientific world, and is well known to the mathemati- 
cians all over Europe. It is not a little singular, therefore, that 
a treatise on Fluxions, issuing from the very point which is ac- 
counted in this country the centre of mathematical learning, 
should make no more mention of this most important improve- 
ment, than if it were there entirely unknown. 

The imperfect and careless manner (for as such we must ne- 
cessarily consider it) in which the author has laid down the no- 
tion of a fluxion, and explained the principles of his method, 
could not fail to extend it9 influence to every part of hU 
investigations: But it is particularly felt when he conies to 
treat of maxima and minima . The reasoning by which he 
shows that the fluxion of a quantity is equal to nothing when 
that quantity is a maximum or a minimum , is altogether unsatis- 
factory; and very far from the accuracy which would easily have 
liecn given to it, if, on the one hand, the idea of a fluxion had 
been accurately stated, and, on the other, the notion of a maxi- 
mum or a minimum clearly defined. The true definition of these 
terms is, that a function of a variable quantity is a maximum , 
when, on increasing or diminishing the variable quantity or 
the root of the function, by any part however small, the value of 
the function itself is diminished ; and again, that a function of 
a variable quantity is a minimum , when, on increasing or di- 
minishing that quantity by any part, however small, the value 
of the function is increased. From this it readily follows, that 
in both cases the second term of the increment of the function, 
or that which involves the simple power* of x or y, must be en- 
tirely wanting. * It is not sufficient to say 9 as our aqthor has 
done, that the fluxion of the quantity must be equal to nothing, 
because, as, in every case, the fluxion of a variable quantity, or 
' of the root of a function, may be supposed less than any thing 
that can be assigned, that quantity may be said, in every case 
whatever, to be equal to nothing. That which really character- 
izes the state of a maximum or a minimum , is, that the function 
into which the simple power of x or y stands multiplied* is then 
equal to nothing. Our author, however, is not the only writer 
, chargeable with this inaccuracy of thought and of language; many 
others have fallen into the same error; and it is not alittle cu- 
rious, that they who have thought and spoken, in this instance. 
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with so little precision, have yet calculated with so good effect. 

, On this subject we must farther remark, that Taylors theorem 
might have been applied to demonstrate the general principle of 
the method of maxima and minima in a manner both simple 
mnd unexceptionable. In fact, it has been so applied by Euler, 
mid several of the best writers on the subject of the Differential 
^Calculus: and yet this theorem, so important in itself, and so 
•easily investigated, is never once mentioned in the treatise now 
■ before us. 

We come next to the general rules of the Calculus, or those 
by, which fluxions and fluents are assigned. When a function 
of a variable quantity, or even of any number of variable quan- 
tities is given, it is seldom a matter of any difficulty to deter- 
mine its fluxion* In general, when there are several variable 
quantities in the function, the rule is, to regard each as vari- 
able in its turn, and all the rest as constant ,; and the sum of 
the fluxions thus found is the fluxion when they all vary toge- 
ther. This very simple rule, which always reduces the compli- 
cated to the simpler cases, and which paves the way for some 
very useful .generalizations in the inverse method, is not, as far 
as we can perceive, any where laid down in the work before us. 
It is however in this inverse method, or in the integration of 
^fluxionary expressions, that the principal difficulty of the Cal- 
culus consists: It is here, accordingly, that the greatest im- 
provements have been made*: Cut it k here, also, that the 
present treatise is the most detective, and the information 
it conveys the most limited and imperfect. The detail into 
which we are to enter will prove the truth of this assertion 4 
and we think it material that these defects should be pointed 
out, because the effect of such imperfect instruction is, to turn 
aside the attention of the young student from the true sources of 
aound and extensive information, and to render him contented 
. with what is narrow and partial. A work in acience can have 
but one fault greater than that of concealing the truth ; that of 
substituting error in the room of it. With this last we do not 
tax the work before us; but of the former, we must accuse it 
loudly. 

In the rules for finding fluents, we hardly meet with any one 
•of which the extent and the limitations are accurately pointed * 
■out. After the integration of Simple Powers, which is attend* 
$*d with littl^ difficulty, the integration of what are called Ra- 
tional Fractions naturally follows, that is to say, of fractions 
where the denominator is not a simple power, but a more com* 
plicated function, though a rational one, of the variable qua$« 
tity. JSow* in what is acre -stated on this subject* it is not t&* 
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ken notice of, that all such fractions 9 when the denominators 
can be resolved either into quadratic or simple divisors, can bo 
integrated : And as all quantities can be so resolved, at least by 
approximation, this method of integration is quite general, ana 
without any exception whatsoever. This very important truth, 
which has been well known from a very early period in the his- 
tory of the Calculus, is not once hinted at in the present treatise. 
Under the same branch of the subject, the use of impossible 
quantities comes first into view, and forms a very extensive and 
important field of discussion, about which, however, the reader 
must not here look for any information. 

This branch of the Calculus leads to a great number of curious 
investigations, and of particular cases where the general rule 
admits of extraordinary simplifications. To take notice of all these 
in an elementary treatise, would indeed have been impossible; but 
to have omitted them altogether is entirely without apology. We 
would take the liberty of recommending to any one who would 
obtain a perfect knowledge of this very important though very 
elementary branch of the subject, the perusal of the second 
chapter of Euler’s incomparable work on the subject of the In- 
tegral Calculus. 

When our author proceeds to assign the fluents of those 
fiuxiqnary quantities where the denominator is irrational, or af- 
fected by the radical sign, which is, of course, the next object, 
the defect of his method, and the limitation of his views, com- 
pared with, those that are norw very generally known, become still 
more apparent. Several examples are given, but no general rule 
is anywhere laid down. Now, it is well known that, whenever 
the radical sign on the denominator is that of the square root, 
and where the variable quantity under that sign does not exceed 
the second dimension, the fraction may be rendered rational, and 
reduced, of consequence, to the solution of the preceding problem. 
No attention whatever is paid to this general truth ; though it is 
certain that upon it depend a vast number of the most elegant so- 
lutions that have been given of many of the most important pro- 
' blems, both of the pure and mixed mathematics. It is here, also, 
that the use of logarithms and of circular arches, for expressing 
fluents which cannot be otherwise assigned, should be introduced, 
. as constituting the source of much of what is reckoned the most 
simple and beautiful parts of the highergeometiy. Mr Deal- 
try has, indeed, assigned a considerable number of fluents, both 
by logarithms and circular arches ; yet it is always by particular 
methods, and never in such a manner as fairly to develop' the 
principle on which the solutions proceed. ToJZnd Ulnekts b# 
ifrgarithmft is the title of one of his subdivisions* Butwhft* 
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the subject is entered on, no explanation is given of the reason 
why this method of finding fluents must be resorted to, or of 
the conditions that render it either necessary or practicable. No 
hint is given, that the more elementary methods before laid down 
fail in certain cases, and that it is in consequence of this fail- 
ure, that the expression of the fluent by a logarithm or a circu- 
lar arch, becomes necessary. On the contrary, it must appear 
to a beginner, from the way in which the subject is here treat- 
ed, that it is a matter of choice whether the integration is to 
be performed by the rules first given, or by any of the two 
just mentioned. He would never suspect, from any thing here 
said, that the matter was completely fixed by the nature of the 
thing, and was one over which the analyst himself had no 
power whatsoever. In this treatise, the master deals out know- 
ledge to his pupils with so sparing a hand, that what he gives 
is just sufficient to direct them in a few of the particular cases 
which he has himself selected, but would leave them altogether 
at a loss were they to undertake investigations of their own. 
The author seems afraid of dazzling the eyes of his scholars 
by the admission of too much light ; and he has accordingly 
furnished them with no criterion, by which they can determine, 
when a fluxion is piven, whether, in order to determine the flu- 
ent, they must employ logarithms, circular arches, or simple alge- 
braic quantities. 

Among the opiissiofis in this part of the work, one of the 
greatest, and least excusable, is the neglect of the Arithmetic 
of Sines and Cosines, or of what has been very properly deno- 
minated the Trigonometrical Analysis. The vast resources 
which this analysis opens, from geometrical problems of the 
most elementary kind, to the most profound investigations of 
the higher geometry ; the elegance, simplicity and conciseness, 
which it always carries along with it ; all this, added to the 
elementary nature of its principles, and the great facility of its 
operations, recommend this branch of analysis as one of the 
greatest improvements in the mathematical sciences. Our au- 
thor cannot be ignorant of it; for it has beeli known on the Con- 
tinent since before the middle of the last century, and even in 
Britain for almost thirty years. It is very unaccountable, that 
the elements of this calculus are not treated of in the work 
before us; and that one who has made himself master of the 
whole of it, wjll find to his mortification, that he is not in the 
least prepared for understanding many of the most valuable in- 
vestigations of the modern mathematics. 

In proportion as the different objects and methods in the ma- 
thematical sciences have been more carefully examined, and 
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more fully developed, the general principles and affinities which, 
with certain modifications, pervade the whole, have been dis- 
covered and accurately traced. Among the most striking of 
these analogies, and the most useful in the practice of investi- 
gation, is the affinity between the fluents found by logarithms, 
and by circular arches. The treatise before us, conducted in 
the way already mentioned, was not likely to make this analogy 
apparent, and indeed has treated the subject in such a way as to 
conceal it almost entirely. 

The integration of fluxional equations, is the problem which 
naturally comes next to be considered; and as it is a much 
more difficult branch of the Calculus, we cannot expect that 
it is to be better treated than the subjects that have gone be- 
fore. The defects in this part are accordingly far greater, and 
more conspicuous. 

The first of these, is an omission which surprized us con- 
siderably, though we were not prepared, by what had gone be- 
fore, to expect much accuracy. When an equation, involving 
two variable quantities and their fluxions, is proposed, the first 
question that naturally occurs to every analyst, is, whether or 
not the equation can be integrated directly, without any pre- 
vious reduction. As this is the first question which must al- 
ways present itself on such occasions, nothing can be more de- 
sirable than to be in possession of a simple rule, and one easily 
applied, by which it may always be answered with certainty. 
Such a rule is contained in the theorem, which is called the 
Criterion of Integr ability , — a proposition easily deduced from 
the first principles of the fluxionary calculus, and leading to 
a process of the most easy application. In the treatise be- 
fore us, however, not the least hint is given of the existence 
of this rule ; a thing quite unpardonable, when it is consider- 
ed that it has been known to mathematicians since the middle of 
last century. Euler, in his work on the Integral Calculus, 
has treated it very fully, and with the perspicuity which dis- 
tinguishes all the investigations of that great geometer ; and 
6ince his time, there is hardly any treatise on the subject 
which has appeared in France, Itqly or Germany, where the 
tame rule has not been delivered. It is indeed a matter of 
such obvious utility, so calculated to save time, and to avoid 
.perplexity to the analyst, that the omission of it is as great a 
fault as can easily be committed in an elementary work. The 
experienced analyst may more easily dispense with'such a rule* 
than he who is just entering on the study ; the former, by the 
glance of his eye, or by the undefined power called tqct 9 which 
experience gives to the acute and attentive observer in 4verj 
department of art or of science, will soon satisfy himself' as te 
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the possibility of the operation proposed. The young and in* 
experienced analyst, on the other hand, has no such resource, ' 
and must therefore, in the criterion of integrability, feel a relief 
and consolation proportional to the eagerness and zeal with which 
he pursues the objects of science. When it is considered that 
the same rule which points out the possibility of integrating the 
equation, furnishes, at the same time, the means of performing 
the operation, it will readily be acknowledged, that nothing 
more perfect than this rule, is known in any part of the alge- 
braic analysis, and that nothing, therefore, is less pardonable 
than the omission of it in a work that professes to explain the 
principles and elements of that analysis. 

The manner in which the rules for the integration of fluxion- 
ary equations are actually laid down in this treatise, will serve 
to remove the wonder which the omission just mentioned may 
have excited. They are given with a vagueness and a want of 
precision,' that is but ill suited to the accuracy of mathematical 
instruction. They are nine in number, and are all proposed as 
tentative methods, which it may be right to try when a fluxion* 
ary equation is proposed, though no mark or criterion is point- 
ed out, by which we may distinguish which of the processes is 
most likely to succeed. Nothing can be more unsatisfactory, 
less suited to the precision of science, or more clearly indicat* 
ing the imperfection of knowledge: for the truth is, and it is a 
truth pretty generally known, that when fluxionary equations are 
properly distributed into classes, the rules that apply to each ■ 
class can be accurately distinguished, and those classes which 
do not admit of integration in the present state of our know- 
ledge, may be readily ascertained. The extensive class of Li- 
near Equations of the form y + Pp=Xjr, where P and X 
are any functions whatever of the variable quantity x % can be 
completely integrated in all cases whatsoever, and involves a ' ’ 
vast number of the most important problems. The method of' 
performing these integrations is of the utmost consequence ir* 
this part of the Calculus, and ought therefore to have been fully 
explained. No mention, however, of this class of equations, is " r 
made in the work before us ; nor is the method which must * 
be employed for the integration of such equations, so much aa * 
once alluded to. 4 

The generalization of this class of equations leads to others’ 1 ' 
still more extensive, involving fluxionary equations of all or* 
ders, and rqflu cing them to a certain general form, to which ■.* 
the same method of integration is always applicable. The most 1,1 
important applications which have been made of the fluxionary > 
calculus to physical questions, belong to this class. How ? 
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comes to pass 9 therefore, that no mention whatever Is made of 
them by ibis author, we do not pretend' to conjecture ; but w& 
are sure that nothing can justify the omission. 

The only general remark applicable to a whole class of equa- 
tions, which we meet with here, respects the equations called 
Homogeneous, in which it is said, that the substitution of u x 
for v will be found of use. It is not observed, however, that this- 
substitution, in all cases whatever, will serve to separate the 
variable quantities in such equations from' one another, and 
therefore reduce the integration to that of a simple formula, in 
which only one variable quantity is involved. 

Throughout this part, and indeed through all the preceding,, 
a very indistinct notion is conveyed of the constant quantity, 
which must be introduced into the fluent of every fluxionary 
equation, in order to make the fluent general, and applicable to 
all the problems from which the given fluxionary equation can 
be derived. To consider the constant quantity merely as a cor- 
rection of the fluent, is to take a very confined view of the sub- 
ject ; and though it be not accompanied with much inconveni- 
ence, when the equation contains only first fluxions, and where 
there is but one constant quantity to be introduced, it is very apC 
to produce mistakes, where two or more successive integrations 
are required.. Many of the early writers on Fluxions fell, ac- 
cordingly, into such mistakes ; and even the great Inventor him- 
self is not always free from them. It is, however, not very sur- 
prizing that our author should have fallen into this mistake, as 
it pervades almost all the English treatises on the subject of 
Fluxions* They usually consider the constant quantity above re- 
ferred to, as a correction necessary to be employed, in order ty* 
accommodate the general fluent to a particular case. The pai> 
ticular value of the constant quantity that suits, a particular case, 
may indeed be said to be a correction of the general fluent, 
which, however,, ought to be se taken as to contain all these 
corrections, which is done by adding a quantity that has no- 
condition annexed to it, but that of not flowing or changing 
when tile variable quantity changes. Though there is therefore 
some apology for the view that Mr Dealtry has taken, there can 
be no doubt that it is incorrect and imperfect : and, considering 
how many treatises there are in which the matter is rightly laid 
down, this incorrectness might have been easily avoided*. 

After enumerating so many defects in thi$» treatise, which we 
have thought i % necessary to do as a caution against relying too- 
much qn the accuracy of a work, which, in reality, is so full of 
imperfections, it is perhaps unnecessary to remark several others- - 
involved* in part* in those that have been already mentioned** 

& 
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* The doctrine of Partial Fluxions is not taken notice of ; nor is 
it possible, with such scanty preparation upon the business of 
integration, that it could have been introduced to any advan- 
tage. Still less reason was there to expect, that the Calculus of 
Variations was to find a place, where so many useful discoveries 
of a riiorc simple kind had been excluded* 

Wc are now to consider the application of general rules to the 
Solution of particular problems, whether geometrical or physi- 
cal ; and in this there is more room for praise than in the pro- : 
ceding parts, though the grounds of censure are by no means 
entirely removed. 

The subject of maxima and minima, is that from which the* 
first ilhifetrations are taken ; and on this we have already ob- 
served, that the demonstrations are not so rigorous and satisfac- 
tory, as the present state of the mathematical sciences would 
seen* to require. The method of drawing tangents follows, as 
still tending to exemplify the direct method of fluxions. After 
the rules for finding flue nts have been laid down, the quadrature 
and rectification of curves are introduced ; also the cubature 
mid complanation of solids. The author, next treating of me- 
chanical problems, considers the centre of gravity, of gyration, 
oscillation, &c.; and to illustrate all this, there is a very good 
and judicious selection of examples. The centres of oscillation, 
&c., might however have been found in a more satisfactory 
manner, from the introduction of this general principle, that 
by establishing a connexion among bodies, you distribute the ' 
momentum round the centre of motion, in such a manner that 
the gain and loss of momenta are equal, or that the total ?/io- 
mentum of the connected And independent bodies is the same. ; 
.This is the principle which regulates the distribution of motion 
through different bodies, or through the parts of the same body, 
when they are connected together in a system ; and no lesson 
can be given more useful to the young mathematician, than that 
which teaches the reduction of this mechanical principle to an ' 
analytical expression in given circumstances. 

In all that lias been hitherto considered, first fluxions are 
alone necessary ; and, after a short discussion in the beginning r 
of the 12th chapter, on second fluxions, and those.of the higher 
orders, our author proceeds to illustrate this part of the Calcu- 
Jus, by considering points of contra- reflexure in curves, the ra- 
dius of curvature, &c. The instructions, however, concerning 
•uoh fluxidhs, are wry short, and indeed quite inadequate to 
the importance and difficulty of the subject, as they are contain- 
ed in little more than two pages. Tbe method of investigating 
th$ fluxionary expression for the radius of curvature, appears 
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very liable to animadversion. It is a sort oF mechanical demon- 
stration, depending on a property of the Parabola, namely, that 
the deflection from the tangent is in that curve equal to half the 
second fluxion' of the ordinate. This is generalized by a very 
concise process, which we think will only be acceptable to those 
, who are in a hurry to pass from general principles to the parti- 
cular application of them. The problems which follow on re- 
sisting media , may be considered as furnishing a very good ana- 
lytical commentary on a great part of the second book of the 
Principia. The next problem of importance respects those cases 
of maxima and minima , where certain conditions of a curve re- 
main invariable, while certain others are the greatest or the least 
possible. This differs from a problem in which maxima and mi- 
nima were formerly treated of, because in those the function was 
given of which the greatest or the least value was to be found. 
Here the function itself is the thing required, under the condi- 
tion that when certain analytical operations are performed on it, 
the result shall be a given quantity ; and that when certain other 
operations are performed on it, the result shall be a maximum 
or a minimum . This most curious and difficult problem, about 
which Euler, an author no Jess remarkable for conciseness 
than perspicuity, has written an entire volume, and for the so- 
lution of which the new Calculus of Variation was found neces- 
sary by Lagrange — this problem is despatched by our au- 
thor in less than eight pages; for he seems to have made it a rule 
that the conciseness of his discussion should be in the direct pro- 
portion of the difficulty of the subject. 

The last chapter extends to nearly 100 pages, and is occu- 
pied by a collection of miscellaneous problems, not of great diffi- 
culty, but very interesting in themselves, well calculated to il- 
lustrate the rules that have been laid down, and resolved for the 
most part with a great deal of elegance and perspicuity. The 
execution of this part of the work will readily be allowed to de- 
serve considerable praise. 

On the whole, the defects of this book as an elementary trea- 
tise, do not consist in teaching any thing that is false, but in not 
teaching all that is true and important to be known. These defects 
tit the same time are carefully concealed : And the book, in one re- 
spect, is very skilfully composed ; it lays down just as much of ge- 
neral principles and general methods as is sufficient for the solution 
iff the particular problems that follow; and the student who reads 
tlie former, and proceeds afterwards to the latter, naturally ima- 
gines that die system is complete, and thaf the rules he has mads* 
himself master of* are sufficient for the solution of all the import- > 
ant problems to which tbe Calculus can be applied* In thij^hp#*^ 

Vo*, xxvii. no. 50/ G 
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ever, if he proceed further in his mathematical studies, he will- 
find himself sadly disappointed ; and we are certainly guilty of 
no exaggeration when we affirm, that after being a perfect mas- 
ter of all that is contained in this treatise, he will not find him- 
self prepared for reading the first six pages of the Mechanique 
Celeste . None of the new discoveries are so much as mention- 
ed in it ; we doubt if it contains any thing that was not known a 
hundred years ago; and we are sure that it does not contain many 
important things that were well known at that period. It is not ' 
only the discoveries of the foreign mathematicians which are omit- 
ted to be mentioned, but many of those of our own country, ancl 
even of Newton himself, are very superficially treated. Thus, 
the doctrine of Series, and the Integration of Fluxionary Quanti- 
ties by Approximation, subjects which have been very fully and 
successfully treated by the English mathematicians, are very 
slightly mentioned, and certainly are not explained in such a 
manner, that in the use of them, the pupil can proceed a single 
step beyond the point to which he is conducted by the hand of 
his master. The truLh of all these remarks will strike any one 
very forcibly, who shall compare this volume with any elemen- 
tary treatise of the same size, and on the same subject, that has 
appeared within the last fifty years in France, Germany or Italy. 
The success which the work has nevertheless had, the rapidity 
with which it has arrived at a second edition, and the support 
it seems to have met with in the University where the mathe- 
matical scienee of this island is supposed to be most concentrat- 
ed, are abundant proofs, that, in the higher mathematics, we 
have not of late made the same progress as the neighbouring 
nations. It is certainly a curious problem with respect to na- 
tional genius, whence it arises, that the country in Europe most 
generally acknowledged to abound in men of strong intellect 
and sound judgment, should, for the last 70 or 80 yearst have 
been inferior to so many of its neighbours in the cultivation, of 
the science which requires the greatest and most steady exertions 
of the understanding ; and that this relaxation should immedi- - 
ately follow the period when the greatest of all mathematical dis- 
coveries had been made in that same country. This is a para- 
dox not altogether impossible to be explained, and to the con? 
sideration of which, having no room at present for such a die* 
eiusion, we shall be glad hereafter to return. 
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Aftx. V. Voyage de Humboldt et Bonpland. Qtiatriime Partie . 

. Astronomie . 2 vol. 4to. Paris, 1810. 

HPhough the greater part of the different works to which the 
travels of Baron de Humboldt have given rise have been 
already taken notice of in this Journal, yet one has been omit- 
ted which must be considered as the basis of a great deal that 
is contained in the rest, namely, the two volumes of Geogra- 
phical and Astronomical Observations above announced. With- 
out including this, the analysis which we have offered of the 
other parts, may justly be regarded as incomplete, because of a 
reference to many things, of which the evidence and grounds of 
information arc not clearly pointed out. Being, however, at 
present unable to enter into the detail which these two volumes 
so well deserve, we must satisfy ourselves with such a brief state- 
ment as may make some amends for an omission which we can- 
not pretend to justify. It will thence be evident, that to th$ 
many other claims which this illustrious traveller has to the gra- 
titude of the scientific world, there must be added that of hav- 
ing contributed more than any single observer to the improve- 
ment of geographical knowledge ; and that, too, in parts of the 
'earth among the most inaccessible and the least known. 

M. Humboldt, in setting out on his travels, took care to 
furnish himself with a set of excellent astronomical instruments, 
well adapted to the purposes of a traveller, and constructed by 
the best artists of Paris and London. These he applied in the 
course of his journeys in America to a variety of objects, the 
solution of which does no less credit to his judgment than the 
observations themselves do to his industry and perseverance. 

The position of any point on the earth's surface relatively 
to the whole globe, is determined by three things, its latitude, 
its longitude, and its height above the level of the sea. When 
any one of these is unknown, the position is evidently not de- 
termined ; and there must always be the whole of a certain line, 
or a certain surface, in any part of which the point referred 
to may exist. The fixing, therefore, of aH these three condi- 
t tions, 19 necessary to constitute an accurate geographical de- 
termination, or such a one as may suit the purposes both of 
Physical and Geometrical science. The number of positions 
thus determined in the work before us, amounts to two hundred 
and thirty-five* See Tableau dt$ Positions Geograpiiques f tom . /. 
de page beme a page 33eme. * * 

In the same volume* page 295, is found a table containing 
the heights of points in the Cordillera of the Andes* amounting * 
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In all to four hundred and fifty-three. This table contains not 
only the heights of many of the most elevated points, in the 
greatest chain which i » yet known to traverse the surface of the 
earth, but also the levels of many of the great plains encompass- 
ed by them ; of the remntkable passes by which the ridges are 
crossed ; of the sources of the rivers, and many of the most re- 
markable points in their courses ; of the limit also of everlast- 
ing snow; of the growth of certain plants; of the levels at 
which certain diseases begin or cease ; — and to all these are add- 
ed, observations on the mineralogy, climate, soil, &c. All this 
is reduced into a table occupying not more than 40 pages. 
We doubt if an equal quantity of geographical and physical 
knowledge was ever before brought, within so small a compass ; 
and are confident, at any rate, that no such mass of informa- 
tion was ever accumulated by the personal observation of a single 
individual. 

The first volume also contains a curious memoir on the as- 
tfonomical refractions of the torrid zone, corresponding to ele- 
vations above the horizon i f less than ten degrees — Vol. I. p. 110. 
It is at these small elevations, as is well known, that the prin- 
cipal irregularities in refraction occur, and where, from the ob- 
servations of Bouguer, it was supposed that the refractions of . 
the temperate and torrid zones did not follow the safiie law. 
M. Humboldt has shown, that his observations, and those 
which Dr Maskelyne made at Barbadocs, which last had not 
before been calculated, agree perfectly with one another ; and 
also serve to prove, that the supposed difference of the two zones 
does not exist, but that the refracting power of the atmosphere 
is the same in both, if the difference of temperature be taken 
into account. This is a simplification of great value. 

For the determination of longitudes, the same author has used 
a method that had been almost entirely neglected, founded on 
observing the declination of the moon. This method he found 
very useful ; and has shown it to be a resourse which, on many 
occasions, may be resorted to with great advantage. 

The measurement of heights by the barometer, when com- 
bined with angles of elevation, depression, and azimuth, afford* 
the means of making a trigonometrical survey of a country, , 
and of determining both the bearings and the horizontal dis- 
tances of the different points on its surface. The lines, which 
serve in this case as bases of the different triangles, are verti- 
cal inat|*d of horizontal ; and, though smaller Bum the hori- 
zontal ba&s might be made, yet if there are a great number of 
0)etn, their^ combination may lead to results which possess 
very consWeriible accuracy. Tliis is called, by jf. Humboldjt, 
the Bjpsoipetr^ inethod, and was mesflbp determining, the po * 
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sition of Vera Cruz* relatively to the city of Mexico, as well as 
of several other places. 

The principal] geographical determinations, however, result 
from the reunion or combination of all these diff rent methods. 
Having ascertained a certain number of longitudes of places 
where he had resided a considerable time, (Cirnana, Sant<* Fe 
de Bogota, Quito, Lima), by the satellites of Jupiter, Lunar 
distances, eclipses of the Sun, and the passage of Mercury o- 
ver the disc* of that luminary, which last he had the good lor- 
tune to observe from the beginning to the tnd of it, a. Lima, 
in November 1802, he afterwards arsed the chronometer, to 
connect a vast number of other points with tho a *c wh’ch were 
thus determined, and which served as a basis to the wh^le sur- 
vey, VoL II. p. 421. The observations tl us made, were all 
calculated upon the spot ; and the results were published, 
partly in the Oonnoissance des Toms, and partly in the Astro- 
nomical Journal .of the Baron dr Zuh ; but, in order diat the 
public might have the lull advantage of them, and that they 
might be the more easily made subservient to the construction 
of his maps, he engaged Mu Oltmans, a young geometer of 
Berlin, to revise the whole of his journals, and to n ake all the 
calculations anew, employing the Lunar Tables of Buko, and 
correcting them at the same time by the passages of tiie moon 
over the meridian, as observed at Greenwich. AIr Oltmans 
calculated, in this manner, seven hundred positions, winch the 
Institute of France has recognized as the greatest mass of ma- 
terials for astronomical geography which at present exists, a- 
wardiug, at the same time, to Mr Oltmans, in consequence 
of his work, the prize for Astronomy in 1809. 

In order that men of science may be enabled to judge of the 
accuracy of the whole, the observations themselves are all pub- 
lished, even to the smallest angle that was measured. To be 
assured of his own accuracy, M. Humboldt, on his return to 
Europe, 'determined the latitude of Paris with the same instru-^ 
ments which he had used in his travels ; and found that, in a 
series of ten observation S, the error only twice amounted to 
three seconds, Vol. I. Introduction, p. xii. He has also com- 
pared his observations with those made by the Spanish astro- 
nomers about the same time, and not published till six years 
afterwards. Qne may see the singular agreement which pre- 
vails among them, by looking into the Introduction, Vol. I. 
p. xxxv. 

He has altered the longitude of Quito, by nearly one de- 
gree ; and, What is very remarkable, and the best verification . 
of his results, is, that the observations of the Academicians who 
measured the arch of thp meridian in PeruJ when they are cal- 
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culated according to the New Astronomical Tables, give the lon- 
gitude of Quito precisely the same with his, Vol. II. p. 353, 
Seme great errors in the longitude of Mexico have also been 
corrected. The agreement of his own observations with one 
another, deserves to be remarked. 

Longitude of Mexico, by the Chronometer 6 h 46' 42" 

by eclipses of the satellites of Jupiter 6 45' SO" 

by distances of the Moon from the 

Sun ' - - - - 6 45' 50" 

by the Hypsometrical method be- 
fore explained - - 6 45' 37" 

—the mean of all which, 6 h 4 5' 40", is but ten seconds distant 
from the extremes, Vol. II. p. 495. 

Even this short and imperfect statement, will fairly justify 
the remark with which we set out, that no traveller by land 
ever produced, in the same time, such a number of astronomi- 
cal and geographical determinations. — Their accuracy, at the 
same time, is proved beyond a possibility of doubt, both by 
their consistency among themselves, and their agreement with 
the observations of other astronomers. Their auihor, indeed, 
lias been extremely careful to put it in the power of every ono 
to examine his observations, and detect their inconsistency, by 
the very ample detail of all the particulars into which he has 
entered. That one individual, in such difficult situations as 
lie was often placed, and having so many diflicultias both mo- 
ral and physical to contend with, should have produced such a 
body of scientific results, is, we believe, quite unexampled ; and 
it is to point out the means of judging of their accuracy, that 
we have ventured on this brief analysis. If we have not leisure 
to do justice ourselves to the astronomical labours of this illus- 
trious traveller, we have at least cudeavoured to point cut to o 7 
thers the .means of doing so. 


* 

Anr. VI. The Law of Libels in which is contained a General 
History of' this Law in the Ancient Codes , and of its Intro- 
duction and successive Alterations in the Law of England : 
Comj?re/iending a digest of all the leading Cases upon . Libels , 
from the earliest to the present Time . By Thomas Ludlow 
Holt. Escj. of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law.. Second 
with considerable Additions. London, 1316. pp.S02. 

T he great subject which we are now aboUt to discuss, pre- 
sents so^^any difficulties to the view, that we frankly ac- 
fciiowled^ the’ boldness of the task w? haV^ qndert^keii, Th$ 
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works of former writers afford but slender assistance, consisting 
generally of vague declamation or sweeping theory, in which 
the grand object of practical utility has been lost sight of- The 
labours of legislators have been still more defective, varying on- 
ly between the opposite and almost equally pernicious extremes 
■of strict prohibition and unrestrained license ; nor has any at- 
tempt been made, as far as we know, even in the codes fashion- 
ed by speculative men for new communities, to reconcile the 
two great objects of protecting free discussion, and checking at- 
tacks upon character. But the chief obstacle to the successful con- 
duct of the inquiry, arises out of the important modifications 
which the letter of the law, touching the press, has always re- 
ceived in practice, partly from the influence of other laws, but 
chiefly from the habits and feelings of the community ; — inso- 
much, that there is hardly any one subject to which a lawgiver 
can turn his mind, where he will find himself so frequently 
stopt by the necessity of referring to practice for the correction 
of deductions, apparently the most simple from admitted prin- 
ciples : And he will even find instances, where, contrary to eve- 
ry preconceived notion, beneficial effects prove not inconsistent 
with an order of things apparently the most vicious and found- 
ed in a plain departure from the most acknowledged principles 
of practice. Add to these things, the inauspicious influence of 
party feelings, upon a question which is wont to excite their ut- 
most violence, and to place the passions of the multitude, and 
the prejudices of the ignorant, and the interests of the power- 
ful in the most acrimonious conflict. To attempt the calm and 
dispassionate investigation of a question beset with so many dif- 
ficulties, would be -extremely unwise, were its paramount im- 
portance not a sufficient inducement to overlook every obstacle. 

We shall, however, be told, that the press is in no dan- 
ger, -at least in England ; that the discussion is unnecessary ; 
that whatever delects may appear to exist in the system of our 
laws with regard to it, there are none in practice sufficient to re- 
quire any material changes and that, at all events, there is nothing 
urgent in the question, so as to require its being pressed upon our 
attention peculiarly at the present moment. We purpose to begin 
' by showing how extremely ill founded the two former observations 
are ; acid with regard to the others, our whole inquiries will have 
a, strict reference to practical evils ; and we only desire the at- 
tention of the public" to them, and its favour to their results, in so 
far as they proceed upon plain matters of fact, of daily and fami- 
liar occurrence. With respect to the time, we certainly choose 
it purposely ; for, not only will the attention of Parliament be 
turned towards this subject in its next session, in consequence 
of the hill lately introducc4> bqt it is at this moment the topic 
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to which the regards of legislators and politicians in every part 
of Europe are most eagerly and anxiously directed. The sla- 
very which is almost every where sought to be reestablished, by 
the admirers of the daik ages, rests its sole hope upon the de- 
struction of the press j while the only chance of placing the ge- 
neral tranquillity upon a sure basis, is sought by enlightened 
men all over the world, in a judicious extension of its freedom. 
The problem, then, which they are seeking to solve, is the one 
which we are about to investigate, namely, to find the quantity 
of liberty, and tbe species of restraint, which will secure to the 
press the greatest amount of free discussion, consistent with the 
tranquillity of the community, and the safety of private cha- 
racter. Besides, the very circumstance of there being so few 
state trials connected with the subject for the last two or three 
years, even if it proved that no uttacks were now likely to be 
made upon the press, would form an additional inducement to 
undertake the inquiry at the present time ; for ail great ques- 
tions of jurisprudence, and especially of constitutional law, aie 
most advantageously examined at a distance from the actual 
commission of the offences, or the exercise or the abuse of the 
powers to which they relate. We shall begin by stating precise* 
]y the most material provisions of the law of England, as now 
carried into practice, upon the subject of Discussioji , — under 
which term may be comprehended every thing that can give lise 
in its abuse to any of the offences known by the name of Libel— 
that is, written defamation, whether against the State or against 
individuals ; or of seditious words, and slandei — that is, spoken 
defamation against the State and against individuals. 

The offence of Libel is as well known as any other in the Jawj 
and those persons either show much ignorance, or are guilty of 
extreme bad faith, who would mislead the multitude into a be- 
lief that the word is a novelty, without any known legal mean- 
ing, because it signifies, originally and in its etymology, a httlc 
book . It means, indeed, no such thing, and never did ; for it 
comes not from Libel fits, but from Libel lusjhmosus, that is, a defan 
matory writing ; and from hence has been derived libel, by one 
of those ellipses so frequent in all technical language. It would 
be just as reasonable to say, that robbery was no crime, or 41 
modern invention, because it meant originally a ‘ taking ; 9 or 
that there was no such thing as tyranny, because tyrant once 
meant king. Whether the offence in question be well defined 
in the la^as another matter, and of which we are soon to 
apeak : We fcnly contend at present, that they who refer to its ety- 
mon, give no sort of proof that tbe offence is unknown to the 
law of England* 

1 According to that law, the offence consists in publishing ^ 
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written, or printed, or painted composition, tending to ‘disturb 
the publick peace, by vilifying the Government, or otherwise ex- 
citing the subject to revolt, which may be termed a publick li- 
bel; or by traducing private character, which is commonly 
termed a private libel ; — but both offences are of the same na- 
ture in the eye of law, and are punishable upon the same 
grounds — namely, their tendency to a breach of the peace.— 
Such, at least, is the strict theory of the law; though we shall in 
the sequel find, that this principle is, like many others, upheld, 
and cited as inflexible, when it is of any use in the argument 
against improving our jurisprudence, while it is in practice con- 
stantly departed from ; as, indeed, the maintenance of it would 
produce the most absurd consequences. 

Libel, of whatever kind, then, is punishable as a misdemeanour, 
by fine and imprisonment It used to be punishable also with the 
pillorv, until Mr Taylor’s bill most wisely and happily abolish- 
ed that punishment, except in the case of perjury ; and in- 
stances are not wanting, of the courts showing such judgment 
in the infliction of it, that the criminal, instead of enduring 
obloquy or derision, stood triumphant amidst the universal plau- 
dits of the multitude. Still the amount of fine or imprisonment 
is w’hnlly in flic discretion of the court. Before the Revolu- 
tion, there were instances of ten years’ imprisonment. During 
the last half century, publick libellers have been sentenced to one 
year, eighteen months, and two years’ confinement, in such pri- 
sons as the court thought proper to appoint ; for the law al- 
lows the Judges to transport him from Northumberland to Corn- 
wall. 

rTlie libeller may be put upon his trial, either by information 
ex officio^ which the Crown Lawyers have a right to file of their 
own mere motion; and upon filing which, they may imprison or 
hold to bail, (by virtue of a recent statute — 4-8. Geo. III. — one of 
those innovations which the lovers of ancient institutions never ob- 
ject to)— or by criminal information obtained upon an applica- 
tion to the court and after hearing both sides — or by indictment in 
the ordinary way. In modern practice, public libels are almost 
always proceeded against by the first mode ; libels againsMnen 
acting in a public capacity, or tending to produce a duel, by 
the second (node ; and libels against private individuals by the 
third mode. When an cx officio information is filed, no oath is 
required; the Crown officer merely informs the Court, that the 
defendant has published a certain libel ; and this puts him upon 
his trial, which he has, however, no means of forcing on ; the 
Crown Officer may hang the prosecution over his head for 
^ears j and paying dope so, be ma^ at any moment bring ilio[ 
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trial. Whether the defendant is convicted, or acquitted, or never 
•tried 'at all, he has to pay the costs himself; it being one of 
(he maxims most revered* in our law, that the Crown neither 
receives nor pays costs, — a maxim, too, which we shall present* 
ly find deviated from m some instances, and strained in others 
beyftnd all resemblance to its original signification. Moreover, 
in all trials of this description, the Crown has another privi- 
lege, by no means unimportant, that of being always heard a 
second time in reply to whatever may be urged lor the de- 
fendant. 

In whichever of these three ways the proceedings are com- 
menced, two points must be made apparent to the Jury before 
the defendant can be lawfully convicted,— the act of publishing the 
libel, — and the malice of that act. The first is matter of evi- 
dence ; the second is frequently shown by the nature of the 
writii g merely; but it is often also proved by certain facts con- 
nected with the writing. In every case, however, it is con- 
sidered as a matter of fact also, and within the peculiar pro- 
vince of the Jury — the Judge having only the right to give his 
opinion upon this, as he may upon every other question of fact. 
Formerly, the Jaw was otherwise ; and it was held by all the 
Judges, that the publication being proved, the malice was to be 
gathered from the unor and tendency of the writing, not by 
the Juiy, but by the Judge; in other ivords, that, in this offence 
alone, the motive — the malt/s animus — the guilt of the defend- 
ant, is a question of law , and not of fact ; and that if he is 
charged wnh publishing a libel, the prosecutor has only to prove 
that he published something, whether libellous or not. At 
length, this was declared by the Legislature not to be the law, f 
or rather the law was altered, and rendered consistent with com- 
mon sense in this important particular. 

Hi then, the publication is proved, the only question for the 
Jury, is the guilt or innocence of the act; that is, the guilt or 
the purity of the motives which led to it. But how clear so- 
ever this may be, the law takes a very extraordinary mode of 
enabling the Jury to conduct the inquiry. It allows no question 
whatever to be made of the truth or falsehood of the matters 
contained in the writing alleged to be libellous. If the defend- 
ant has published, that a gross abuse exists in the management 
yf public affairs ; that a minister has been guilty of corruption 
in his office — or that a private individual has committed a par- 
ticular crjjile, the law says, that the Jury must pronounce upon, 
the malice 6r the purity of his assertions, without being inform* 
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ed whether they are wholly true, or utterly false ; and no proof 
is allowed to be adduced in elucidation of this point. In some- 
what of the same spirit, if the publication was made by the ser- 
vant generally employed in managing the defendant’s business* 
he is hot suffered to prove bis entire ignorance of the act* but 
is held responsible for the criminal conduct of the agent, though 
he never authorized the proceeding; nay, though he was be- 
yond seas when the writing was composed, and never heard of 
its contents until the day of his accusation. The general agen- 
cy of the servant is not taken as evidence of his having a spe- 
cial authority in the particular case; though this would be go- 
ing a step further than the legal presumption docs in any other 
crime; but it is taken as a presumption, not to be rebutted by 
any contrary evidence; it is conclusive in itself against the de- 
fendant, and fixes him criminally with the act of the servant. 

When the defendant is convicted, the court considers of his 
punishment ; and there is some doubt how far, in this stage of 
the proceedings, the parties have a right to introduce the ques- 
tion of the truth or falsehood of the libellous composition. 
That the question cannot now be regularly gone into bv the ex- 
amination of witnesses, and other judicial m^ans of inquiry, is 
certain ; hut it is aiso doubted, whether the affidavits in aggra- 
vation and in mitigation of punishment, can properly assert or 
deny the truth of the libellous matter. There are conflicting 
dicta upon the point, and even decisions ; for, in the case of 
the King v. Draper , it was permitted ; in that of the King v. 
Finnerty , it was forbidden. Perhaps the real intention of the 
law is, that the matter may be submitted to the court, upon the 
oaths of the parties, but not made the subject of a regular in- 
vestigation. Thus much is evident, that to exclude altogether 
the consideration of the truth in this stage of the proceedings, 
would be the grossest injustice that can be conceived^while, to 
allow a complete examination of it, would be inconsistent with 
the principle of excluding it in the former stages of the trial. 

Hitherto we have only spoken of libel, or written defamation. 
The criminal law of England allows, no prosecution for spoken 
* slander, unless it be seditious; and then the same rules apply to 
it as to libel. We are now to consider the civil remedy which 
the law, gives for injury to private character; and this is tne same 
in all cates, whether the injury be by words or by writing. The 
party whose character is defamed, may bring his action, and 
the defendant may answer it by alleging that what he spoke or 
wrote was, true. This plea of justification throws the proof ot 
the truth upon the defendant, and precludes all other consider- 
ations whatsoever f so that the plaintiff cau recover uo damages 
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however severe the injury he has sustained, ami however inex- 
cusable the defamation may have been, if the defendant can on- 
ly show that what he uttered was true. There is no longer any 
question of libel or blander ; nor any question whether the de- 
fendant had a right to publish the truths he has spied out, or 
betrajed, and proclaimed to the world. Provided they be truths, 
the law' says he had a right to publish them — at least the plain- 
tiff has no right to compensation. If they were w'ritten, he might 
indeed indict and bring the libeller to punishment; if they were 
spoken, he cannot punish him at nil ; and in neither case can 
he recover damages. We must add, however, that by slander 
or spoken defamation, the law all along understands not any 
ch-rae ruinoiii to a man’s g »od name; but only a charge which 
imputes to him some indictable offence. If by words spoken, 
hrs leputation bo injured, how gravely soever, without the im- 
putation of a crime technically the subject of indictment, the 
traduc*r can neither be punidwl, nor made to pay damages, be 
the slander as fahe as possible, by any proceeding known in the 
English law; — and this is the second great distinction, taken in 
that system, between written and spoken calu liny. The former 
is punishable — the latter not; the former is both punishable and 
actionable, rf it tends in anyway to injure character ; the latter, 
be its tendency ever so fata! .to character, is milhcr punishable 
nor actionable, unless it imputes *ucli a breach of municipal law 
as is cognizable by the penal code of that law. 

We have now gone through the only material parts of English 
jurisprudence respecting the subject of the prtsent inquiry. One 
charge which has been urged against the s}stem, we are inclined 
to dismiss a/t once, as founded in an extremely superficial view of 
the matter. It has been stated as a great defect, that there is 
no law defining a libel ; or expounding what shall be considered 
libellous. In no code, cither formed by successive acts of le- 
gislation, or composed at once by speculative lawgivers, was 
ever such a definition attempted. The attempt would in truth 
be vain. The nature of the thing precludes all minute defi- 
nition ; and a general description is useless for the end in 
view. They who have called for such *a law, have been misled 
by the analogy of the law defining treasons; * but there the 
great object was to exclude a variety of fancied crimes which 
the arbitrary caprice of successive kings had raised to the degree 
of treasons : And certainly the law in question was much more 
successful iu its exclusion than in its positive definition; for it 
has left one class of treasons most obscurely defined, and has 
given erroneous a description of the principal class, that the 
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intent alone is stated, and the act wholly omitted. # It Has, no 
doubt, been a very common practice to proceed against writ- 
ings as libellous, which were not so ; but how could any limita- 
tion be devised which should prevent such proceedings in fu- 
ture? There are not two or three marked kinds of libel ex- 
ceeding all the others in frequency and importance, which could 
be singled out and made exclusively the objects of penal sanction, 
as was done in the case of treasons ; besides that such a law 
supposes the question of libellous or not, to be once more taken 
from the Jury and transferred to the Judges ; a most dangerous 
change, unless the descriptions were so plain that no doubt 
could ever arise in the application to particular cases. The call 
, for a Libel Law, after the manner of the Treason Law, is therefore 
unworthy of attention. Means may be found of limiting the 
sense of the word in practice as effectually as is desireable, and 
preventing the prosecution of 8 any thing that at any lime dis - 
pleases any body , 3 as the modern practice has been alleged to 
have described the offence. 'If such a remedy can be devised, 
it is obviously of no importance in what branch of the penal 
code it is placed. The danger arising from the working of the 
engine, may be as effectually prevented by providing checks to 
ihe action of its parts, as by altering their construction ; and it 
may happen that the alteration would be either detrimental or 
impossible, while the chock may be safely and easily applied. 

From the view already given of the Libel Law of England, 
several deductions may be drawn ; and to these we now beg the 
reader’s best attention, as they involve the fundamental points 
of the argument for a change of that law. We shall begin with 
tliat which is by far the most important, the exclusion of evi- 
dence as to the truth of the libellous matter, in all prosecutions 
fur this offence. 

It is manifest, that a statement, either against the Govern- 
ment, or an individual, may be libellous $ or, to use a phrase 
which no one can object to, may be criminal, although founded 
in truth. Undoubted facts may be involved in furiotis pr in^ 
fiammatory invective. Some cases may be conceived (though 
they are exceedingly rar£) in which a simple statement of fact? 
respecting the government would be an offence against the pub* 
lie tranquillity; but innumerable cases may be put, in which 
the publication of the truth, without any comment, would be an 
ofience against private individuals. Things disclosed in cpnfi- 


* Thus, it is in truth no treason by the statue to murder the king, 
Jiut ohly to f compass his death ; — and accordingly the regimes were’ 
indicted for tius compassing— the murder itself being iSid as the, 
overt acb ‘ 
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den cp, Or discovered by corruption, and things concealed from 
motives of prudence or humanity, may be maliciously promul- 
gated, to the infinite injury or utter ruin of innocent persons. 
It is not therefore to be maintained, that the law would be 
erroneous, if it merely enacted that truth might be a libel ; and 
only refused to all men the unbounded license of publishing 
whatever is true. But it goes a great deal farther ; it says, not 
that the truth of the statement shall be no justification in itself, 
but that the truth or falsehood is in all cases wholly immaterial to 
the question of malicious or innocent intention j that it shall be 
entirely excluded from the consideration of the Jury, who must 
proceed to pronounce upon the motives of the publisher, and, 
generally, upon the guilt or purity of the act of publication, 
without once inquiring whether the thing published be strictly 
true or utterly false. Now, instead of the truth of the statement 
being in every instance foreign to the question of guilt, which 
the law presumes it to be, the cases are extremely few, if indeed 
there be any at all, in which the question of guilty or not guilty 
is not materially connected with the question of true or false, al- 
ways supposing the composition to bear reference to a matter of 
fact. Thus it is .impossible to put a case in which the falsehood 
of a statement, injurious in its nature, whether to Government 
or individuals, would not at once be decisive of a malicious in- 
tent. If so, the Jury, when called upon to pronounce upon a 
publication, without any evidence either of its truth or false-, 
hood, are placed in a very extraordinary predicament. One 
means of investigation, which might be decisive, is withdrawn 
from them ; that which might be a criterion, and preclude all 
further inquiry, they must not resort to ; they must not use an 
instrument which at least might show them the way. 

But it is said, that though this instrument, by pointing in 
one direction, would end all doubt, yet, if it does not so point, 
it decides nothing ; that the question, * true or false, ’ answer- 
ed one way, might be decisive, but, answered the other way, 
would leave the inquiry where it began. For the present 
we will admit this; and still we contend, that it is no reason 
against examining the question, ‘ true or false ; ’ because, by. 
examining that 'question, even if the result is not decisive, 
the Jury at least assures itself, that: one decisive proof of 
guilt is wanting; while there is always* a possibility (which 
nothing but the actual inquiry can destroy) that the result of' 
the exatninatiin may be decisive. And it is unquestionable, , 
that &U human investigations are carried on by the use of such 
methanes this; methods which are seldom, so complete, as 
in everyfmstance to give a certain and immediate result, but 
more frequently afford the chance of an immediate result ; that 
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is to sny, give the result, if it lies in one direction, and if not, 
leave us to pursue the inquiry by other means — only that the trial 
has shown us in what quarter we are not to seek it. All inves- 
tigations of a scientific nature, without exception, are conduct cd 
in this manner — from the common rules of arithmetic, up to the 
most abstruse problems of modern analysis Thus, if we widi 
to know what proportion two quantities bear to each other, or 
to what class a figure belongs, we often consider what would be 
the consequence, if the quantities be equal, or if the figure be- 
long to a particular species : If we find that this consequence 
holds true in the case before us, the question is solved ; if not, 
we must try some other proportion, or some other species. So 
when a chemist would ascertain the nature of a substance, he 
uses a test, which, if a certain matter be present, will show it; 
but if that matter is not present, the test cannot tell him what 
really is there. Yet he would hold any one very che?p who 
should say the lest was useless, and that he wasted his time in ap- 
plying it ; because, in the possible event of the matter not being 
present, he cannot from that test learn what is present. .It is 
exactly in this manner that the question of ‘ true and false' may 
be termed a test of libel ; if the answer is * false, ' the test has 
proved decisive, and shown that libel exists in the composition ; 
if the answer is • true,' there still may b* libel, but we must 
find it by other means. The test would certainly be more com- 
plete, if either result, either answer, were conclusive; if* false* 
showed that there was libel, and * true* that there was none; 
but its not being perfect, is rto reason for rejecting it altogether. 

Again, according to the principle of the law, that the truth is 
wholly immaterial, the prosecutor ought, in every instance, to 
begin by admitting it. If he were bound to do so, there would 
be more consistency in the doctrine. When a party demurs in 
law, he admits the fact ; he says, 4 be it so, the statement is 
true, but the inference is denied ; ’ and this throws the argu- 
ment upon the legitimacy of the inference. If the truth is al- 
ways immaterial, as we are told, why is not the prosecutor 
obliged, in every case, to say, ( (he truth of this statement is un- 
deniable, but it was criminal to publish it. ' This would leave 
the inquiry to be prosecuted by other criteria. But, as the 
law now stands, the prosecutor either says the statement is false, 
or he says nothing about the matter ; and, in either case, even 
when he asserts it to be false, the jury must go blindly to die in- 

J uiry, without any information whether it be true or false in reality, 
n plain terms, the prosecutor takes his chance of their believing 
it to be false, without any proof; and is content r to allege ill false- 
hood, and not prove it, or even to abstain from the Assertion, 
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provided he may neither admit its truth, nor give the accused 
an opportunity of proving it ; well knowing, that, if proved, it 
must needs make some impression upon the minds of those who 
are inquiring into the guilt or innocence of the publication* 

We are willing to rest the argument here ; but it is by no 
means necessary. On the contrary, it is fit that we now ask 
whether the cases arc not numerous in which the truth of the 
statement goes very far to prove its innocence ? Whether they 
are not in sufficient number and importance to make the exclu- 
sion of that consideration highly unjust, even upon the suppo- 
sition that there may be many cases where the truth is no evi- 
dence at all of innocence ? Thcrr can hardly be imagined on® 
case, however, in which the proof of the facts being strictly 
true, would not operate in a certain degree favourably to the 
innocence of* the publication. Its effect might often be small* 
but hardly ever would it be wholly insignificant. At least the 
cases are so very rare, that nothing can equal the absurdity of 
laying down a general and inflexible rule, upon the view of 
these cases alone. There might be some sense and consistency 
in saying, that, generally speaking, the inquiry should be gone 
into ; but that, as it may happen to be immaterial in a few in- 
stances, in those it should be shut out. But the law says no 
such thing. It excludes the inquiry in every case, because, in one 
or two that may be put, it would be nugatory. And what i9gain- 
cd to the few by this injustice done to the many ? Absolutely 
nothing. The utmost that can be said is, that a little time or 
trouble is possibly saved. It would be a better reason for doing 
injustice in ninety-nine cases, that you thereby avoided doing 
it in the hundredth case. No man indeed ever thought of pro- 
ceeding upon such a principle: But the law in question docs a 
much more rank injustice; it does injustice in ninety-nine cas- 
es, to save a little time or trouble in ihe hundredth. The very 
worst that can be said of the inquiry into the truth or falsehood 
of the statement prosecuted, is, that it may sometimes be whol- 
ly superfluous. Let us however ask, whether there 19, in the 
law, any other instance of strictness in excluding evidence at 
all similar to the case before us ? The principle upon which 
the question ‘ true nr false ’ is excluded, is this ; that no evi- 
dence must be admitted which is not conclusive ; and we will 
Venture to assert, that any thing more unlike the principles of 
judicial inquiry jn all other cases, could not well be imagined. 
Every case <^f circumstantial evidence, for example, is of necefr* 
rtity made up of parts, each of which, taken singly, would be* 
insid fflfay nt* or nearly so. Each piece of evidence, therefore* 
k o F mm a nature that it may be quite indubitable ; and yet 
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the person Against whom it is adduced may be not. guify^ ank 
yet that, if the evidence pointed the other way, he must 
noccnt. Thus* it is shown that he was near the spot at the 
time the offence was committed. If the evidence was, that he 
had been far from the spot, the question would be decided in 
hh favour ; but it doeB not follow that he is guilty, because he 
was near the spot: Yet as this is a circumstance pointing in the 
direction of guilt, it is most properly allowed to be proved on 
the one side, and disproved on the other. So in civil cases, 
tlow many little circumstances are allowed to be inquired into in 
questions of pedigree, each of which may be proved with hard- 
ly any material advancement of the case, and disproved with- 
out the very slightest detriment to it !— conversations in the 
family — old notes in family bibles" — similar names upon tomb- 
stones, and a variety of others. How slowly does the case pro- 
ceed in questions of boundary, where evidence is allowed — in- 
deed it is almost all that can be relied upon— of ancient acts of 
ownership, each act proving hardly any thing! That the 
claimant’s ancestor had a beast for some little time upon the 
disputed ground, and was not interrupted, is good evidence 3 
if he had kept it there in spite of interruption, it would have 
been better 5 ami still more satisfactory, if he had interrupted 
successfully the ancestor of the adverse party. But the law docs 
no £ reject even the lowest and most equivocal of these proofs, 
merely because it slightly aids the inquiry, and because it is 
much less decisive than others would have been. Its princi- 
ple is, to seek for the best evidence, and to be satisfied with the 
best that can be had. Why should not the same principle be 
applied to the case before us ? Why not say to the defendant. 
You may prove that all you have published is quite true, and 
fetill you may be guilty: nevertheless, as the proof may help you 
a little— as it is a step, though a small one, towards your ac- 
quittal, it is open to you. If you fail in proving it, you are 
proved guilty: If you succeed, it remains to be seen'whether 
you c&n complete the demonstration of your innocence, or whe- 
ther other means of shewing your guilt do not remain ? 

It may be useful to consider more nearly the cases similar to 
the one in question, where the law proceeds upon the principle 
recommended. We shall find that they come nearer than any 
assignable distance. 

If a person is prosecuted for ah assault, he is allowed to give 
it) evidence, not only that he cftpiniued it in self-defeft^t, but 
that he did it span provocation ; and he may prove aU the 
particulars of the provocation. Observe, that no 
justifies an ashpit in the eye of the law. And ^qxmbiglyt 
vol. xxVti* wo, 58 . H , 
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jaren JiM civil action* nothing can be pleaded short of an actual 
the party complainings though, here too, circumstan- 
ces of provocation may alwaj-9 be given in evidence j but in the 
criminal proceeding, where the pierits of the prosecutor enter fot 
nothing into the question, those circumstances are allowed to 
be proved, as throwing light upon the animus * , the malice, which 
is the main question for the Jury. General evidence of good 
'character is in all criminal cases allowed, upon the presumption, 
that the probability pf guilt, in the particular instance, is lessen- 
ed by such proof ; and it is allowed, even after the most pre- 
cise evidence of guilt in that instance has been tendered, and 
although nothing more specific is offered to rebut it. Even 
under such circumstances, the law docs not reject this most 
slender presumption, or forbid the defendant from availing him- 
self of it, although it would be difficult to descry in what minute 
degree his case is bettered by it. In like manner, it is permitted 
to show, generally, that, in the opinion of witnesses knowing the 
defendant, he was not a person likely to have committed the of- 
fence. There are even instances where more detailed evidence 
pf this description has been admitted. In Lord Russell’s trial, 
I)r Tillotson was examined to prove that his habits were moral 
and religious; because it was less likely that a man of this cast 
should have committed treason. Mr Horne Tookc was allow- 
ed, in 1794, to give in evidence a tract published by him, twelve 
years before, upon Parliamentary Iitibrm, in which there were 
some loyal expie^sions; upon this ground, that the charge now 
brought against him was, the having made parliamentary reform 
a cloak for treasonable designs. 

These instances carry us a good way towards our conclusion ; 
but the law respecting libel itself brings us still nearer: For it ap- 
pears that in that law evidence is everything in any way connected 
with the act, except only the truth or falsehood of its statements! 
If an inflammatory passage is selected for prosecution, and read in 
proof, the most inviolable rules of evidence require that the de- 
fendant may call for, or give in proof, any other passage of the 
same composition. The reason given for this, is, that the pas- 
sages kept back may explain away those put forward ; and so 
they may ; and so they probably will, in a number of instances 
sufficient tp justify the adoption of the rule: Nevertheless it 
might be contended, that, in some instances, the passage ad* 
duced is so manifestly criminal, that no part of the context could 
explain away. For instance^ suppose an elaborate and pbw- 
er(oi exhortation to rebellion in one part of a work ; and in an- 
srfhgftrt an admonition to loyalty, accompanied with an aver* 
pcmifpat the inflammatory passage was not the author's opU 
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nion. We cannot imagine any one passage more CcMSlIelely 
bearing upon and counteracting another ; and yet clAMy the 
production of the second leaves the publication of the first still 
criminal ; it goo6 as little towards the proof of innocence as the 
truth can be said 4 to go in the most extreme case that we can 
put. Nevertheless, the law says that both passages shall be 
read ; first, because how minute soever the light thrown by the 
Second upon the first, still not a glimmering snail be excluded ; 
secondly, because, unless the defendant had the power to bring 
it foi ward, the Jury never could know whether the first passage 
was modified or explained at all, or in what' way it was modi- 
fied ; thirdly, and chiefly, because the rules of law should be 
general, and proceed upon the bulk of instances, and not upon 
the exceptions dr extreme cases — the more especially, when the 
only harm that is done in those instances, is (as in the case of 
allowing the truth to be proved) the admission of evidence^ 
which may be useless, but can never do any mischief. 

If, however, it should be still contended, that this rule of 
evidence only provides for the entire production of a composi- 
tion, part of which is made the subject of prosecution, there are 
other cases ‘in which extrinsick circumstances arc allowed to be 
proved, though they only help the inquiry into the guilt of the 
publication, and by no means decide the question cither way. 
The defendant, for instance, is allowed to show, that the publica- 
tion was in answer to an attack upon himself ; although this is no 
justification in a civil action, nor of itself a defence to the prose- 
cution ; but it throws light upon the intention , and tends to dis- 
prove that animus injuriandi — that mens rea , without which the 
law holds no man guilty. In like manner, if the libel was publish- 
ed in the prosecution of the defendant’s lawful private affairs, 
be may give this in evidence. Thus, he may show that it wa» 
written in answer to a letter asking the character of the prosecu- 
tor as a servant. Yet no one can deny, that a gross libel might 
be published in this shape. As this case has been actually decid- 
ed, we may observe how impossible it is to maintain it for law, 
and yet refuse evidence of the truth or falsehood of the alleged 
libel i for, suppose the defendant proves that he gave the pro- 
secutor’s character upon being asked, and is not allowed to 
prove the account a true one,— we must either say^that it is no 
libel to blacken a man’s character by the grossest falsehoods, in 
answer to an inquiry, — or we must sny that a true character 
ftia y be libellous, though given in this manner, and yet admit a 
hrpdf of the ttiiftafter of giving it to be important in the i riquir y* 
This is 'mds^dearfy an instance where the circumstancea MH lw 
publication fite &r lets important to the inquiry than the ttytto cS 

H2 
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the mJfeers published. Almost every circumstance in die occa- 
sion «§ manner of the publication may in like manner be given: 
in evidence on either side. The particnlar time y the aspect of 
publick affairs ; the events alluded to in the composition ; the si- 
tuation of the persons mentioned ; these, and similar circumstan- 
ces, are generally stated in the averments of the information or in- 
dictment, and they mast be proved by the prosecutor, and may 
be rebutted by contrary evidence on the part of the defendant*,* 
Yet, of themselves, they decide nothing as to the guilt;, they only 
elucidate the nature of the alleged libel, and the amfim* of the pub- 
lisher. It has been likewise solemnly decided, that there is no- 
thing libellous in a publication, by a private individual, of a Par- 
liamentary paper charging the prosecutor with treason* This wa* 
ruled upon an application for a criminal information ; but, a for - 
tioriy would evidence to this effect have been admitted upon the* 
trial. * In the case of Ilex v. Creevey 9 evidence' was to have been 
given, that the composition contained a correct — that is, a true, 
account of a speech in the House of Commons ; and a motion wa* 
made, to put off the trial on account of the absence of a membtf 
of that House, the witness who was to prove it. Had the evidence 
tendered been incompetent* the motion would have been refused ; 
but it was entertained, and only waived upon an admission by the 
prosecutor that the account was a true one. The case afterward* 
came before the. Court of King’s Bench, who held, that the* 
account being a correct one, did not constitute a sufficient de- 
fence of the publication $ but no exception whatever was takes* 
to the competency of this as matter of evidence for the, Jury y 
on the contrary, the argument proceeded upon the fact as ad- 
mitted. f It has, indeed, been solemnly decided, that the cor- 
rectness of a report given in a newspaper, of what passed in st 
court of justice, may be given in evidence without being plead- 
ed to an action for a libel ; and that, if proved, it is an dtiswer 
to the action : — a position which is perhaps too large, as laid 
down absolutely in that case ; % and which, accordingly, re- 
ceived some modification, both in Rex v. Greevey and in § Stiles 
v. Nokes f where it was said, that 4 a wanton publication, at a 
4 subsequent period of a trial, hurtful to the feelings of the par- 
4 ties,* might be libellous y but the Court never thought of re- 
fusing, in rtich a case, the evidence that the publication tea*' 
correct r Hie wantonness was to be proved bv other considera- 
tions— as the time, the occasion, &c. ; and the correctness, so 

» > — — 

' *|U*«-* Wright, 8 T. R, 297. 

ffttfetc. Ass. Spring 1813, cor. Leblanc J. & in B. ft. vjd* M. Ire* 

t wwrie v . Walter, 1. Bos. & Pull. 525. • $ 7. R*st*50?k 
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far from being excluded, was admitted, to throw upon Hie par- 

K complaining the burthen of proving the criminality aliunde . 

l case any doubt should remain of this rule applying to prose- 
cutions as well as actions, it has been recognized, in a remark- 
able manner, by Lord Ellenborough, in Rex v. Fisher . || His 
Lordship’s words are remarkably and conceived in the true 
* spirit of the argument which we have been maintaining* * Tri- 
* als at law, fairly reported, although they may occasionally 
4 prove injurious to individuals, have been iitld to be privileg- 
4 ed. Let them continue so privileged* The benefit they pro- 
4 duce is great and permanent ; and the evil that arises from 
* them is rare and incidental. ’ These words might seem to go 
•beyond the principle we are supporting; but, of course, the 
learned Judge could not mean to say, that a correct report of a 
trial might not, under peculiar circumstances, be libellous : The 
* dictum , however, and the admission of the evidence to which it 
refers, clearly show, that, in a criminal prosecution, it is al- 
ways competent to go into the question, whether the composi- 
tion gives a true account of a judicial proceeding; and that, if 
the affirmative is proved, the malice of the publication must 
then be shown by the prosecutor in some other way. * 

11*2. Campb. N. P. 574?* 

* There is a discrepancy, unquestionably, between the purport of 
the language here cited and the report, both in Nokcs v Styles, and 
Hex v. Creevey . The stfme diverhity is to be observed in the latter 
case and that of Currie v. Walter; the rule in which certainly re* 
-quires some limitation ; and we conoeive that the observations in the 
text furnish it. But it is still more difficult to reconcle the obser- 
vations in Rees v. Creevey with these made in Ilex v. Wright ; and 
tind&ed the two -decisions seem themselves at variance See parti- 
cularly the argument of Lawrence .?. in rhe latter case. It is no 
answer, to say, that a report of a committee is a proceeding of th<? 
r whole House wheir ordered to be printed far the use of the members , 
«nd that a speech is not a proceeding of the House. The business 
•of the House consists in making and hearing speeches principally ; 
and a speech made and heard, is strictly a .proceeding, as much as 
4i report of a committee. The printing of the report, it must be re- 
merabered, wasxhe act -of an unauthorized individual.'* To print the 
epfeech was as-much the publication of a proceeding, as to print the 
'report; and, strictly speaking, both publications were equally irre- 
gular, and, with reference to the House, equally a breach of its pri- 
vileges* There are -innumerable resolutions to this effect in the 
Journals. See particularly Com. * 7mm. 13. April, 1738, the 
publication of the proceedings of any committee is expressly pro- 
hibited. It may farther be reckoned an inconsistency between 
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\V^intreat the reader’s particular attention to the import 
of the instances which we have just now detailed. They are 
all examples of evidence being admitted in prosecutions for li- 
bel, to prove circumstances by no means necessarily inferring 
innocence or guilt, but merely tending to illustrate this point; 
circumstances which may be true, and yet the composition may 
be a libel, or vice versa';-*- circumstances, in short, which stand 
in the same relation as the truth of the statements to the mat* 


ter at issue, — with this difference, that not one of "them, gener- 
ally speaking, is half so iolbtftately connected with it. The de- 
fendant is always allowed to read other parts of the composi- 
tion, bccaube they may explain away the libellous passage,— 
although there 'may be cases in which no context can explain 
it away. He is allowed to prove the writing which called forth 
the alleged libel, and any other circumstances of provocation, — 
although it is certain that no provocation can justify a libel. 
He is allowed to show that the libel was published in answer to 
a demand of information, — although no such occasion will justify 
the giving false information of an injurious nature. He is al- 
lowed to prove that the publication is a true account of what 
passed in Parliament or in a court of justice, — although it is 
certain that the libel is not the less one for having been origi- 
nally spoken therp; and moreover, that no man can publkh a 
parliamentary proceeding without committing an offence against 
the law of Parliament, which is the common law of the land* 
.Why then is such evidence allowed ? 4$ is not necessarily deci- 
sive of any thing ; it may be all t iken for granted in many cases, 
and yet the defendant may be guilty. The prosecutor may say, 

4 Grant that your composition gives a true account of the de- 
* bate; still, to publish it was a libel, if its tendency is injurious 
4 to character or to the publick peace, whether' it orighfally 
4 passed in Parliament or not.* Why is he not heard to say 
so ? ^ Because the law holds, that light may be thi*own upon the 
inotive, the animus of the publisher, by the production of such, 
evident^; and that no light ought to be shut out. Why, then, 
.is all evidence of the truth of the statements contained in the ' 
composition peremptorily excluded ? The reason given isfcx- 
actly that wtpeh exists in all the other cases; — it is sold, that 


Qfytwy aJ *d Rex Vi FUher, and indeed Currie v. J Valter/ that 
Commons is particularly spoken of 'as a court of jiidi- 
Lord Coke, f.,Inst 23, who citei6.ffe». 
the clerk’s book is a record; and mo|, dMh#ttr'by ons 
^ Judges who decided Rex. 

Abbot, U: East. 153, per Boyley J. " 
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those statements may be true, and yet t Be publication .fnay be 
libellous. Bui this reason ib listened to in none of those cases. It 
is only allowed to operate where the advantage of opening the 
door to evidence is the most important ; where the harm done 
by shutting it is the greatest ; where the evils, or rather the 
risk of inconvenience from a better practice, is the least consi- 
derable. 

We desire to test the great question under discussion upon 
the argument which we have just cl .sed It goes directly to 
the menu ; it demonstrates, both that the investigation of the 
truth is impeded, in the most eminent degree, by the i^ile of 
law — and that this rule is quite inconsistent vvuli analogy, and 
more especially with the rest of the Libel hw. An example will 
at once bring the matter home to the understanding of every 
man of common sense. He is called upon, as a juror, to pro- 
nounce whether the defendant m'dicioiishj or innoccntty publish- 
ed that a man’s father was hanged ; — can h for a moment doubt 
that his judgment would be materially affected by being inform- 
ed, whether in fact the man was hanged, or the whole was a 
pure invention?* The law, however, calls upon him to pro- 
nounce upon the guilt or innocence of the publication, with- 
out the possibility of obtaining this information ; while, at the 
,«ame time, it allows proof to be adduced that the story was told 
jUpon a particular occasiftn ; that it was drawn forth by another 
,atory; that it was previously told by somebody in another pi ice. 
The only tiling, by no means to be inquired into, is Us truth. 
—Having, however, given the fundamental aigument, it is fit 
that we examine the question in some other points of view. 

The rule which now prevails, operates most injuriously to 
the great intt rests of liberty, and of good government in gene- 
ral. It tends to the prevention of publick discussion, beyond 
all the fetters that ever were invented for the pres?. It may be 
questioned, whether a previous censureship would cramp its free- 
dom much more effectually. In that case, the writer is at least 
secure that what he is allowed to publish cinnot afterwards, with 
the varying caprices of the day, or changes in the ruling powers, 
rice in judgment against him. He labours tinder uo anxiety ; 
he is either at once prevented from publishing, or he knows 
that he is safe. The uncertainty cf our Libel lkw 5 — the jus va~ 
gum atqtie tsicognilum which regulates this vital part of our con- 
stitution, is a most serious evil. No hum can tell whether he 
4baU be punished for daring to discuss the measures of Govern- 
ment freely and fairly, or not: and a great part of the uncertainty J 
is owing to the maxim, that the truth may not be provAm ' If it 
eouldf uie author would be pretty secure against any prosecution 
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for a writing upon publick affairs} or if prosecuted, he would bare 
little to fear from the result As far as the facts bear him out, 
he might safely go ; and his only care would be to avoid mis- 
statements, and to keep some proportion betweeu the vehemence 
of the invective and the conduct against which it was pointed. 
As the law now stands, there is something quite revolting in the 
poweap given to rulers. A minister of state who has committed,, 
an the face of day, the grossest injustice or oppression, or whose 
incapacity has been testified by the most notorious blunders, 
may unblushingly avow hi* wfbngs, or his incapacity, and pu- 
nish whoever conscientiously and calmly states it to the country; 
or he may obtain the same encj, by denying with still greater 
effrontery what i$ indubitably true, out wnat he knows must not 
bep roved. The utmost readiness to prosecute, accordingly, has 
at different times been found, in persons conscious that the truth 
only had been proclaimed against them. Thus, informations, to 
phe amount of above twenty, were once filed against persons who 
had accused a publick officer of malversation ; and these would 
no doubt have been tried without the possibility of the facts 
being proved, had not events in the mean time occurred which 
made that officer resign. These events showed, that had the 
trials gone on, the defendants would have been convicted for 
publishing statements not destitute of foundation, though inca- 
pable, by law, of being proved. 

Some persons affect to see great danger to the peace of the 
community, and the stability of the government, in an uiilimife 
ed discus&ion of public measures. But the rule for which we are 
contending, would not remove all bounds from the discussion s 
because the defendant might still *be convicted, although he had 
proved his facts. ^Ve are willing, however, to admit that its adop- 
tion would greatly extend those hounds, inasmuch as rulers rcould 
be far less prone to order State prosecutions. The only check 
which at present represses such proceedings, and to which the 
liberty of printing actually enjoyed is wholly owing, is the fear 
of bad ministers, lest their conduct should be canvassed, irre- 
gularly aftd indirectly, on the trifd, This fear, indeed, may 
frequently operate to prevent prosecutions in themselves just* 
because at present the defendant, though be can prove nothing, 
may insinuate any thing ; but were proof allowed, no unjust 

C rosecution would be undertaken ; the inducement to silence 
ould be imperative, and the limju of discussion greatly enlarg- 
ed. In trkflh, wq might go further, and ask what danger caw 
4? er result’ from the most unlimited discussion of publick mea- 
sures ? In what circumstances must a ‘ government be which 
ought to fear it ? « My government, ’ said CromwfJI, « is not' 
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f worth preserving if it cannot stand against paper shot* The 
sagacious usurper, accordingly, trusted to the strong arm of 
power, and never prosecuted for libels ; bat a good government, 
founded upon free principles, and planted in the hearts of tnc 
people by the blessings it conferred upon them, would have far 
less to fear from paper shot than the military despotism of Crom- 
well, who, after all, lived to feel that the press is the appfttfnted 
scourge of evil rulers, when it dared to tell him, in the face of 
the country, that the people could only enter upon the inherit- 
ance of their birthright by bis depth. * To hamper the press 
may serve the purposes of a usurper, or a wretched and incapa~ 
ble ruler; a just aud lawful government may safely, and even 
advantageously, encourage the frceest discussion. The influence 
of those at the head of affairs secures them at least an attentive 
hearing in their own defence $ it ensures them also the support 
of a portion of the press. Even if they are in the wrong, they 
have so many circumstances in their favour, that it requires ait 
the native vigour of truth, aided by time, to prevail against 
them. If they are if* the right, how much more safely may 
they trust their support to reason, and rest satisfied with re- 
pelling or retorting the attack, by weapons of the same kind ? 
\Vhat is there so very captivating in error — what so bewitch- 
ing in excessive violence — what so attractive in gross and pal- 
pable injustice — as to make those tremble, who stand firm in 
(he consciousness of being right ? Surely truth and sense have, 
at the least, an equal chance in this contest $ and if the refuta- 
tion of sophistry may be entrusted to argument, the exposure 
and condemnation of literary excesses may be left to good tastes, 
without much fear of their proving hurtful to any cause, but 
that which they are intended to befriend. The only risk that 
just and wise rulers can incur from discussion, is to be found in 
the consequences of its restriction. Hamper it, and even the best 
measures, the purest systems of government, have some reason to* 
fear. No rules of law can (prevent something of the truth from 
getting out; and, if a blunder is accidentally committed, the less 
free the press is, the more likely are distorted and exaggerated 
statements to prevail. people kept in the dark, arc sure to 
be easily disquieted ; every breath m^kes them start ; all object* 
appear in falsa shapes ; anxiety and alarm spread rapidly with- 
out a caqse; and a government, whose conduct might bear 
the broadest glare of day, may be shaken by the delusions which 
lifeve sprung from unnecessary concealment. There are a few ^ 

• This was the definition of paternal government given in those 
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supposeable cases, in which such a government may have an 
interest in preventing the truth from being published ; but they 
are rate in the extreme, and nearly exceptions to the rule. There 
can be no case in which, when the truth has been published, 
it can be its interest to prevent it from being proved upon the 
published trial. 

The? present law excluding such evidence, produces the worst 

J ossible effects, in another and most important point of view, 
t destroys the best protection which private character can have, 
and greatly promotes the «aJguse or licentiousness of the press, 
in the only quarter in which it is to be dreaded — its inroads up- 
on the comfort of individuals. A very little attention to the 
practical effects of the law in question, will evince the truth of 
this position. When a man’s character is attacked by a libel, 
the law gives him two modes of proceeding. He may bring his 
action of damages for the injury he has sustained ; or he may 
prosecute criminally, for the punishment of the traducer. Be- 
fore proceeding further, let us attend for a moment to the dis- 
tinction which is said to exist technically between the object of 
these two proceedings, and upon which much reasoning is 
grounded : The one is called a remedy, and the other a punish- 
ment; the private party is said to Live an interest in the for- 
mer, but die public only are deemed to have an interest in the 
latter. Theoretically speaking, it perhaps is so ; but the prac- 
tice has departed so widely from the principle, that its operation 
can now hardly be traced. If the private party has no interest 
in the prosecution, why is he always the prosecutor ? Strictly, 
indeed, any one else has the same right to prosecute ; but, irji 
fact, we know that the injured person alone institutes proceed- 
ings ; and we will venture to say, that nothing would be more 
hopeless than a prosecution for a libel commenced by a third 
party: If the person libelled were not brought before the Grand 
Jury, no bill would be found ; or if, by any miracle, the de- 
fendant were put upon his trial, an acquittal would be certain. 
But how is it in applications for a criminal information ? These 
ate as much for the interest of the publick as proceedings by 
indictment ; and yet every part of the practice regarding them 
is founded upon the analogy to coses of an individual interest. 
No information ever was granted, except upon the oath of the 
party complaining, and upon an application from himself, or 
some one authorized by connexion with him, to apply in his 
behalf. must cora$ rectus in curta , and swear to the false* 
kdod of the libel, as if he sought for compensation in damages; 
otherwise he is told that the court will not interfere, but leave 
£um to the ordinary proceeding. The interference is thus term? 
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cil extraordinary , and is treated as a favour to the party apply- 
ing ; whereas, if he only applied in behalf of the publick, his own 
merits would be out of the question, -and the truth or falsehood 
of the libel being quite immaterial in criminal proceedings, the 
inform itioo should be granted without any regard to the matter* 
He is also required to waive his right of action, which, if the 
criminal proceeding w f cre wholly of a public nature, and foreign 
to his own interest, would be the height of injustice. He is like- 
wise liable to costs if he fails. But in proceedings by indict- 
ment, practically speaking, the prosecutor is in nearly the same 
predicament as to waiving his action ; for if he has prosecuted 
to conviction, he can never expect to recover more than nomi- 
nal damages ; and, if the defendant has been acquitted, no 
lawyer would strongly rc commend going on with the action at 
all. lie may likewise make himself liable to costs, if he pre- 
fers having the trial in one court at one time, rather than an- 
other, although such preference is, strictly speaking, as much 
for the publick, and as little for his own interest, as any other 
part of the proceedings We can, therefore, have no hesitation 
in viewing both the action and prosecution as remedies gi- 
ven for injury offered to character, net indeed both in the na- 
ture of compensation for a loss, but both in the light of repa- 
ration, vindication, recovery. Let us see, then, in what manner 
the exclusion of evidence operates upon this right to reparation* 
If an action is brought, the party no doubt defies his traduc- 
er to prove the truth of the charge — and, so far, he saves his ho- 
nour. But unless he is a person of high rank, or unless the 
defendant is such a one, or unless some high names are in some 
tfay involved in tlie transaction, he obtains n very paltry sum 
by the verdict. In all ordinary questions of this sort. Juries 
lean against heavy damages ; and only award considerable sums 
when they are dazzled with sounding titles, or great fame and 
notoriety. A private gentleman may think himself well off if 
he leaves the court with a verdict sufficient to pay the difference 
between the taxed co^ts and the real expenses of the action $ he 
retires with the satisfaction of having had his character estimat- 
ed do the currency of the country, and his neighbours are in- 
formed that it is worth fifty or a hundred pounds. There is 
something revolting in this proceeding, to a person of any deli- 
cacy or high sense of honour ; and accordingly, it is hardly fe- 
ver resorted to, except when the reason presently to be given, 
lenders it a matter of hard necessity* Then how does such an 
action operate upon the libeller, even when he pays considerable 
damages ? A little of that gain is wrung from him, which 
has been making by his infamous art* He has coined an honest 
character into money, and he is made to refund a per* 
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centage ; he lives upon the destruction of his neighbour's repu- 
tation, and he is compelled to let that neighbour share in the 
spoils^ of bis own fame. Besides, it is manifest that this bind 
of proceeding encourages the worst speeies of detraction, that 
of wealthy and powerful persons, who lurk behind the backs of 
desperate men, and set them on to stab the reputation of their 
adversaries ; — the penalty is easily paid, and the offence os safe* 
1 y repeated. 

Thus, on every account, a prosecution, as it is the only mode 
of inflicting a fit punishment, is the best mode of seeking repara- 
tion ; 01 rather, it would be the best mode, but for the rule of law 
in question. By virtue of that law, however, it gives no assertion 
of innocence ; it flings out no defiance to the traducer; it rather ad- 
mits that the charge is founded in truth. When the man whose 
^character has betn attacked, prosecutes criminally, be is believed 
So be afraid of challenging inquiry ; he is supposed to confess, if 
not' that all the charge is true, yet that there is a part of it 
founded on fact— that all is not right — that there is some rotten 
/ or tender point, which will not bear probing ; and, in so delicate 
an affair as honour, we need hardly observe that such an idea 
is decisive against the prosecution. By commencing it, he sets 
the example, if not of giving up his fame, at least of breathing 
upon it; and that is quite sufficient. The consequence, in 
fact, is, that prosecutions are not undertaken ; that private 
character is daily attacked with perfect impunity ; that profess- 
ed calumniators, who gratify the malignity of their patrons, 
or pander for the base quriosiiy of tlie multitude, drive their 
dishonest trade in full security ; and that the most unbridled li- 
centiousness is known to pollute the press, in evciy department, 
except that in which it would be harmless, at a time when the 
powers of Government are exerted with the greatest rigour 
to check every deviation from the straight line in the dis- 
cussion of publick' measures, where hardly any extravagance 
could prove hurtful. Many years have elapsed since periodical 
publications have been carried on upon the avowed plan of pur- 
veying slander for the prurient appetite of the vulgar, in what- 
ever rank of life. Daily papers have subsisted upon the gttifts 
of this sordid traffic, for a length of time which almost affords 
an antidote to their venom. Death itself hardly walks abroad 
more unceasingly than the spirit of defamation goes its rounds 
In the community. The reptiles that attend him do not prey 
more indiscriminately upon the noblest remains, than the ve#*> 
min of the press upon the fairest names. Nothing is so exalted 
*«8 to be above their audacity — nothing so sacred as to scare 
their rapaciousness — nothing so humble and retired os to e- 
lude their incessant activity. Not only the publipk cjwjxactep 
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of statesmen, and the private conduct of poblick men, bat the 
secret actions of obscure and lowly individuals, are their prey. 
For these they hunt the shade of voluntary seclusion ; seize upon 
them with the fury of hunger ; drag them forth into the blaze of 
day ; and tear them in pieces, to appease that gross appetite 
which can never be satiated. 

— * a natura si malvagia e ria, 

Che mai non empie la bramosa voglia 
E dopo ’1 pasto £ piu fame chc pira. * * 

Is it that in our times slander has become more daring* —-that 
fafsehood has ceased to be cowardly ? No — It is because all risk 
of punishment is at an end, and the lying calumniator of private 
worth is secured against answering for his offence by the same 
law which confounds him with the publisher of truth. No one 
ever thinks of prosecuting ; — there is hardly an instance of a 
periodical work being prosecuted at the instance of a private 
party. We only recollect one in the course of many years ; un- 
less, indeed, another is to be mentioned, where the prosecution 
was dropt, because the truth of the statement complained of 
had, after the bill wga found, become quite notorious, by pro- 
ceedings instituted in another court. As long as the law stands 
upon its present footing, this impunity is secured to libellers; 
and the trade of calumny must thrive without restraint. Now, 
as the only way at once to remove tlie gross injustice and incon- 
sistency ol’ precluding all inquiry into the truth — to promoter 
free discussion of publick measures by discouraging oppressive 
state prosecutions — and to protect private character from the li- 
centiousness of the press, by withdrawing the obstacles to pri- 
vate prosecutions, it is proposed to allow the truth of the mat- 
ters contained in any alleged libel to be given in evidence^ and 
to leave this to the Jury, among other things, without calling 
upon them to acquit the defendant, because he shall have prov- 
ed his statements to be true. We shall proceed to examine the 
objections which may be urged against this change in the law. 

1. It is contended by some, that the change does not go far 
enough, — for that the proof of the truth should in every case be 
a defence, and operate as a justification. But to pass ever the 
technical answer which arises from the nature of pleading in en- 
joins! cases, we conceive that there is a most substantial reason 
for only allowing the evidence to go to the Jury, and leaving 
their verdict free. In attacks upon private character, the pub- 
lication of what is strictly true may" be highly criminal. No 
#ne has a right to ransack the secret life and private habits of 

ft 
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any man, and hold them up to publick view. To publish e* 
ven his concealed vices thus is an injury done to him and to 
society. Even for these vices, so long as he conceals them, he 
has a right to impunity, if they offend against no positive law. 
Still mote docs this remark apply to mere frailties of a nature 
more or lc*s venial. Hut a man may be rendered ridiculous by 
the bare publication of things, in themselves neither the objects 
of censure nor of contempt; things hardly concealed, at least 
only concealed from decorum or a sense of dignity, and which 
every man is conscious of, the publicity of which alone makes 
them appear ridiculous. To describe minutely the whole life of 
any one for a day or two, would render him somewhat ridiculous, 
although he might have done nothing of which he ought to be 
ashamed ; nay, nothing which he could have avoided. There* 
fore, the mere exactness of the statement may possibly be no dc* 
fence. In cases of public libel, it is indeed less easy to conceive how 
a publication of the truth should be criminal. Suppose, however, 
there were no such instance — the line between publick and pri- 
vate libels cannot be drawn ; and if we were to take the distinc- 
tion Bt tween publick and private prosecution, it is weH known 
that an individual may prosecute for a publick offence, f But, 
that there are publick libels, properly so called, which may be cri- 
minal, though true, is easily shown. The instances "re no doubt 
rare, but they exist. It may be hbcllous to state in an inflam* 
niatory way, that which, if plainly stated, would be innocent ; as, 
to adores* the passions of the multitude about scarcity of pro- 
visions, or of soldiers about pay. It may be libellous to address 
to particular classes, a plain statement of that which, published 
generally, would be innocent, as to disperse it among a mob or an 
*rmy. It may be libellous to state, even plainly, truths of a de- 
licate nature at a peculiar crisis — as, during au invasion, a re* 
bollion, or a mutiny. Finally, there are certain truths (bjtthe 
number is extremely small), of so peculiarly delicate x nature, 
that the plainest statement of them at any time would be libel- 
lous ; as, the legitimacy of the reigning Sovergign ; — his right 
to the Crown generally ; — his political conduct, 1 lor which he is 
not responsible j — his private conduct, of which the law takes no 
notice. In all such cases the truth is evidently not of itself a 06* 
fence ; it enters indeed into the question of malice, and is favour* 
able to the defendant as far as it goes, but is not sufficient to ac* 
quit him. In all these, on the other hand, the falsehood of the 
Statement ^decisive of guilt. Therefore this matter should be 

, v t $he Dean of St Asaph’s case was a private prosecution fot Mr 
State crime. 
ii 
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left to the Jury, with other circumstances of evidence as to the 
malice or purity of the publication. f 

2. The objections most likely, however, to be rehed upon, 
come from those who hold that the change proposed goes too 
far. Their principal argument is, that a libel fo punishable, be- 
cause, without any regard to the truth of its contents, it tends 
to provoke a breach of the peace. Now we venture to assert, 
that this is not the ground of the punishment, in any other man- 
ner than many other fictitious principles have been slated as the 
technical grounds of judicial proceedings, which unquestionably 
depend upon very different considerations. Tima, in actions of 
seduction, the technical ground is the supposed loss of the daugh^ 
ter’a service, or the wife’s society. Yet the practice is, in the for- 
mer case, to award damages in proportion to the injury of the pa- 
rent's feelings, without the least regard to a pecuniary loss, which 
is always least where the real injury sustained, and the damages 
recovered, are the greatest; in the latter case, damages are 
given where the parties lived separated by voluntary agreement, 
and no loss of society could occur ; f they are given too, with a 
reference to many other circumstances unnoticed m the techni- 
cal fiction of the law. To contend that a libel is criminal, only 
because it endangers the King’s peace, is exactly as absurd as 
to hold, that the seduction of a nobleman’s daughter is uo in- 
jury, while the same act, committed in a peasant’s family, is a 
serious wrong. In truth, both the one principle and the other 
arc fictions ; and ought to be laid aside when they impede jus- 
tice instead of assisting it, — the only ground upon which fic- 
tions are admitted. In the civil action, the practice has so far 
modified the principle, as to make its original absurdity harm- 
less ; in the criminal proceeding, we must, it seems, cling to 
the fiction in order Lo do injustice. For, it is most material to 
be observed, that where an adherence to the fiction would lead 
to mercy, it is wholly abandoned. If it were, for example, 
urged in mitigation of punishment, that, under the circumstan- 
ces of the case f no reasonable apprehension could be entertain- 
ed of the peace being broken, the bare mention of such a topic 
would be treated with indignation, although the defendant is all 
the while held to have been convicted of an offence, solely be- 
cause his act tended to a breach of the peace. In like manner 
the fiction is lost sight of when topics of aggravation are brought 
forward from the high rank of the person defamed, and his 
pure and spotless character. Then whpt becomes of the care 

f The cases of Wreden v. Turnbull , and Chambers v. Caulfield seem 
to throw doubt op this ; but the law, as stated, is now received 
narally, especially since Chamber lay ne v. Bloomfield. 
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taken of tile King^s peace, when a man may make the most ca- 
lumnious charges against his neighbour to a multitude of ten 
thousand persons by word of mouth, that is, with all the aids 
and incentives of eloquence, «and no punishment whatever can 
be inflicted upon him ? But to show at once that the Action is 
not the real ground of the proceeding against libels* let the 
heavy punishments inflicted upon an act thus tending to a breach 
of the peace, be compared with the trifling penalties attendant up- 
on the actual breach, and no doubt will remain that the princi- 
ple now under consideration is wholly obsolete. In train, no- 
thing can be imagined more absurd in itself, or more inconsist- 
ent with the analogies of the law, than to look beyond the imme- 
diate nature of the offence for the grounds of punishment. It is 
absurd in itself. For, why not at once admit the destruction of 
a man’s reputation to be a crime ? Why deny to character & 
protection so largely afforded to every other possession which we 
enjoy ? Why hold the person guiltless who destroys the peace 
of a family, and ruins the Tame of its most virtuous members, 
—when the stealing of five shillings in the house they inhabit is 
punishable wjth death ? It is inconsistent with the other prin- 
ciples of the law of libel ; for the same person who cannot pro- 
secute for the injury done to his character, as such, may bring 
his action and have that very injury valued in money. Surely 
not another word needs be offered to prove that the attack upon 
reputation, and not the dangers to the King’s peace, forms the 
real ground of criminality in all such cases. 

3. It is said, that if a man has any charge to bring against 
another, Ate should prefer it in the forms which the law pre- 
scribes, for the purpose of bringing him to punishment. But 
how does this apply to charges which are neither the subject of 
prosecution or of impeachment ? To publish, for example, that 
a person’s father was tried for felony, or convicted, or executed, 
is, according to the law, in its strictness, a libel ; and the pub- 
lisher may be prosecuted s Nor can he give evidence that his 
account is correctly true. Yet it might be very useful to pub- 
lish this statement, in certain circumstances, though in others 
it might be undoubtedly criminal ; and we contend that, upon 
these, but chiefly upon the truth or falsehood of the statement, 
the complexion of the act must always depend. But in no cir- 
cumstances could it be said, that, instead of publishing the ac- 
count, the author should have prosecuted. Then, as to pub*, 
lick measures, not to .mention the multitude of instances in 
pbieba Matesmar may be highly blameable, without commit* 
ripg m impeachable offence ; can my one, with a grave face, 
nd, ihsft instead of exposing official delinquency by means 
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of the press, a political writer should institute an impeachment— 
a parliamentary proceeding competent onlyto members of par- 
] lament, nay f in fact, competent only to a majority of one of 
the branches of the Legislature ? This would, indeed, be an 
agreeable arrangement for the publick servants; they might 
Ivcll feel secure in their places, and amuse themselves with the 
destruction of their country at their leisure, if they were never 
to hear the voice of censure, until it was recorded in the votes 
of the Commons by a majority of the mert^ers. But the doc- 
trine in question is not more absurd in itself thanit is inconsist- 
ent with the other provisions of the law. WhotSrer thought of 
telling a man, who had beaten another in self-defence, that he 
ought to have submitted in the first instance, and then indicted 
for the battery, or brought liis action ot damages ? Tins argu- 
ment was never even used in answer to a case of verbal provoca- 
tion. But we are told, that some latitude is allowed to the topic 
of self-defence, and others in the nature of it, in order to repress 
aggression and insult, and prevent persons from beginning oi| 
off ray. Now we contend for the controul of a free press, that 
is, a press free to discuss all subjects fit for the publick eye — 

E rivileged to tell all truths which it concerns the public* to 
now — exactly upon the same ground. It gives individuals a 
power of exposing and punishing offences, which no other ven- 
geance enn reach, and which each individual has an interest iii 
repressing — assaults upon our liberties by bad rulers— inroads 
upon publick morals, by glaring and ostentatious impropriety of 
conduct — insults to common sensejmd good taste, by bad au- 
thors. 

4. The most plausible objection to .the measure proposed, 
however, is, that it would enable a malicious person to give evi- 
dence of hit neighbour’s most private affairs, and to drag into a 
court of justice, failings, which no one has a right to make pub- 
lick. Now, let the present state of the law be regarded with * 
view to this objection* The libeller may publish at the risk of 

i the 
htoh 

let fact amounts to nothing, of a criminal prosecution. The re- 
sult i$, theni that the frailties may how be published withdtit 
the least danger to the libeller — and nothing worn could hap- 
pen -.were the law changed ; far the utmost <5ril to.tljfe. party in- 
jured would only be, that he might be deterred float prosecut- • 
inj, by fear ot the evidence being offered, while he is more. 
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faded to are of so private a natnre as to elude proof ; and he 
who had maliciously proclaimed them, would find it impossible to 
prove them, if the law permitted the prosecutor to defy him 
so that the change would only oporate in cases of a less delicate 
nature, where the question of * true or false 9 is more decisive 
of the guilt or innocence of the publication. Nor should we 
lose sight of the injurious effects produced by the exclusion of* 
this question in all nrosecutions, whether for publick or private 
libels. The defendant cannot prove the truth, though all he 
lias written befever so truer But for this very reason he is per- 
mitted to hint, to insinuate, to fling out, that, were he allow* * 
cd, he could show this or that ; to remind the Jury (in a private - 
prosecution), that the party injured might have brought bis ac- 
tion, bad he chose to run the risk of a justification being plead- 
ed ; in State prosecutions, to enter into many extraneous dis- 
cussions, themselves not always very regular or very innocent;, 
to call, and often with success, for an acquittal, chiefly because 
of this defect in the law, — and all this without the least warning, 
given to the opposite party. What is the consequence? Ex- 
actly that which always follows absurd or unjust rigour in mat* 
ters of jurisprudence. The great front door exposed to view* 
being shut, irregular unobserved avenues are opened, through' 
which part of the matters intended to be excluded find their 
way, most unfairly for all innocent parties, and most favourably 
for the guilty,, who contrives to confound his case with theirs.—* 
The defence of the man who has writtea nothing but the truth 
is crippled ; he must indirectly allude* to what he could plainly^ 
prove. The character of the prosecutor is* hinted away by inai-* 
nuations, which he can neither refute by evidence, nor put down 
by a broad defiance ; — the man who has writtea a .falsehood, is 
enabled to hint as significantly as if be had told the truth ; and 
has as fair a chance of being believed and acquitted. AH but « 
the calumniator would gain— the person traduced to the full a* 
much as any one— by a change of practice which should ex>» 
dude those indirect methods Of defence, and mow nothing to, 
be brought forward* but strict legal* evidence, under the watch-? > 
fill snperinten dance of the court, according, to the known rides*, 
of law, and with fail notice ta the party whom it tended tot* 
affect. ' ■ , * i 

But, in further answer to this objection, let us observe wbafc* 
Would t»Jthc consequence of V libeller, who had published 

privat**4railtie$, giving proof of them at bis trials 
mem to admit pf 4t,-w would not the Jury regard , this* 

1 *4 Mf tmxft rather than a defence ? We ace now dealing witV 
the cate wich the objection senses* of things being publish*- 
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ed, in which the community has no sort of concern? It is pos- 
sible* that the giving evidence of these may be an aggravation 
Of the original offence of proclaiming them* At all events* it 
will never prevent a conviction. Then the office of the Jury is 
at an end, and that of the Judge begins. It is hardly to he sup* 
posed, that the evidence adduced would be forgotten in award- 
ing the punishment; and we may fairly presume, that iF one 
libeller proved hardy enough to attempt such a defence, his 
sentence would deter others from following the example. In 
answer, then, to the objection, we say, that if the fear of his 
frailties being proved in court, should deter the injured party 
from proceeding, he would only be in the same predicament in 
which he is at present ; but that, if be ventured to prosecute, 
the defendant would either not dare to give the evidence— or, if 
he did, the experiment never would be repeated. 

Again, let it be observed, that although, by the present prac- 
tice, the truth cannot be regularly proved at the trial, it may 
be 6tated in mitigation of punishment after conviction. This 
has been denied, and sometimes the Court have refused to con- 
sider the question ; very naturally, as it appears to us ; because 
nothing more inconvenient or irregular can be imagined, *haa 
cuch a discussion in that st^ge of the proceedings ; nor can any 
thing be more difficult, than to discover the bounds within which 
the mention of the topic should be confined. But, that some 
reference to it must be allowed in this stage, as the law now 
stands, is perfectly manifest. The total exclusion of it would 
be the most monstrous injustice, and indeed the grossest absur- 
dity. It is not very consistent to maintain, that the truth or 
falsehood of a story should weigh as nothing in the scale which 
Is to try the guilt of him who told it*— but, to maintain that it 
should go for nothing in meting out the measure of his punish- 
ment, is too glaring an absurdity to bear being stated* It is 
possible that a person may have committed an offence, in pub* 
lishing a charge ^against another's character, though the state- 
ment be true; fmt who can endure the assertion, that the of- 
fence is as great, in thf« c<*$e, as it would have been were the 
whole a fiction of his malicious and false heart, and deserves 
the same punishment t Therefore, no court ever can main- 
tain, that in considering the sentence for a libel* the question 
of • true or fal»e 1 is still to be kept out of ( view. Then, how 
la the defendant to proceed ? He must (as is the practice) 
Wtstfe the truth by affidavit; he may, perhaps, be suffered ty 
add the affidavits of others; and the prosecutor sm y be 
ed time to answer those affidavits*,' Here, then, , is an 
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tried without a Jury ; without cross-examination ; withbut the* 
personal presence of the witnesses ; without any regular point 
being announced, to which the evidence is to be applied $ with- 
out the operation of that rule, which forbids a man to swear in 
his own cause: The defendant is infimtely hampered by the 
vagueness and uncertainty of the limits which practice has traced 
lor the inquiry; and the prosecutor, who is not allowed to defy 
the regular investigation of the charge brought against him, re- 
tires from his proceeding, with the satisfaction of having chang- 
ed the affirmation of his traducer into an affidavit, and put the 
libel upon the files of the Court. 

The last observatiou which we shall offer, in answer to this 
objection, and it applies to others also, is, that those who urge' 
it, confine their attention to the few cases, instead of consider- 
ing the greater number — to the instances in which the prose- 
cutor is conscious of the truth of the chaige, instead of those 
which at least merit equal favour, where the charge is false, 
and the prosecutor hs$ nothing to fear from defying his ca- 
lumniator. Even if all that we have dispi oved were admitted, 
and we were to grant that the objection has ns much weight as 
those who state it can pretend, still it applies only to a small 
number of cases, viz. those of a libel founded in truth, and 
which the object of it wishes to proceed against. Suiely it 
would be most preposterous to allow so much importance to these 
cases, and to snow them so much favour, as to make them the 
guide for the law in all cases ; to deprive the man who is false- 
ly traduced, of the only means of at once clearing his charac- 
ter, and bringing his calumniator to justice, in order to enable 
one, who k, perhaps unjustifiably, but still not so unjustifiably 
defamed, to prosecute the author of a true," but criminal publi- 
cation. . In no other instance does the law proceed upon such 
a principle ; it looks to the greit bulk of eases ; and disregard* 
even serious inconvenience in a few instances, snore especially 
if these are, from their peculiar nature, less deserving of a fa- 
vourable consideration. > t 

5. It is urged as a further reason against the proposed rule, 
that it would enable two parties, in the trial of a question rejut> 
ing to themselves only, to bring into discussion, by evidence in a 
court of justice, the conduct and character of a third person, 
who has no concern in the cause, and no means of defending 
■frnisritf This objection has one, thing in common with abhor* 
pi which ; we have* examined $ ft supposes* that the 

to the new was never heard, of under the pw- 

Now, as the law stpreseat stands, the very 
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quently. It may occur in every case of a libel against two or 
more [versons, importing some joint offence, or holding them up 
to ridicule for some line of conduct in which they were engaged 
together ; it must happen in every such case, where any one of 
the persons mentioned in the libel docs not chusc to bring his 
action, and any of the others sues, provided there be a justifica- 
tion pleaded. Thus, if the libel represents a woman to have 
been seduced, and the father or husband brings his action, the 
conduct of the alleged seducer is put in issue by a plea of justi- 
fication, although he has no concern whatever in the proceed- 
ing. In like manner, of a conspiracy — and so of numberless 
cases which might be put, all extremely likely to occur, of ridi- 
cule cast upon associates in some common enterprise. But let 
lis examine the objection by its own merits. It supposes the 
Crown, or a party having no concern in the libel, to prosecute* 
if a person not at all alluded to in a composition, chuses to pre- 
fer a biH of indictment, although strictly speaking he may, yet 
is there the least chance of the Gi and J ury finding it ? Must not 
the prosecutor appear to be examined ; and would not the ab- 
sence of the party defamed, and the interference of a stranger be 
a sufficient reason for any Grand Jury throwing out the bill? 
Or, if it were by any accident found, how far would the Petty 
Juiy suffer the trial of such an indictment to pioceed ? Would 
they ever call upon the defendant for his case'? Indeed* with- 
out manifest collusion between the prosecutor and the defendant, 
in order to run down a third party, the attempt is not likely to 
be made 5 and it would then be made at a very great risk of a 
subsequent prosecution, without any collusion ,*for a conspiracy. 
‘No such proceeding could ever take place by criminal informa- 
tion } for the court only grant it upon affidavit of the party de- 
famed* Then, the only case in which it is conceivable, is by 
officio information. But, to suppose the Government, or its re- 
sponsible members, that is, in this instance, the Law-officers of 
the Crown, base enough and foolish enough to engage in such a 

i vroceeding, is the height of extravagance. No instance can be 
bund of the ex officio privilege ever being employed to prosecute 
^private libels 1 and if it were, the court which , tried the cause 
•would assuredly never call upon the defendant, but acquit, upon 
the bare circumstance of the person defamed by the libel not 
•being called as a witness. We have shown, that the same in- 
convenience which the objection supposes, may happen pro** 
*#qnt| hut a worse inconvenience of the same kind re£% arises 
fok % of the Jaw excluding direct evidence as to the truth* ,& 
Iftadant now launches his insinuations in all ctirettiensf helii 
no particular proof} he hints and?$tippof$fr 
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and declaims not merely against the prosecutor, bat every person 
connected with him ; and when the libel is of a public nature, 
instead of the rule of law tending to prevent discussions of pub- 
lick measures in courts of justice, the regular plan of defence is 
a political dissertation, or more generally an invective, upon the 
text of the composition under prosecution ; more skilfully couch- 
ed, perhaps, but much more inflammatory in its tendency $ and 
published to all the world with the authority of distinguished 
names, with something of the solemnity of a judicial proceed- 
ing, instead of being circulated among a few, as the writing of 
gn obscure or unknown individual 

Having now gone through all the objections that Jbave ever 
been urged, or tnat we can anticipate as likely to be made a* 
gainst the proposed change in the law, respecting the evidence 
of the trqth or falsehood of the alleged libel, we conceive that we 
have a right to conclude, chat nothing of the leaGt weight can be 
thrown into the scale to counterbalance for an instant the rea- 
sons f >r its adoption. — Let us now therefore proceed to consider 
the other defects in the law of libel, which, though very con- 
siderable, will not dttain us long, because many of the views ap- 
plicable to them have already been unfolded. 

The injustice of making a niasrer criminally responsible for 
the act of his servant, without the least evidence of his privacy, 
is obvious. It is contrary to every principle of our jurisprudence 
in all other case* : But this is not all ^ the act of the servant is 
not made jpnmd Jacie evidence of his master's privacy and guilt; 
it is at once conclusive, and no proof to rebut it is allowed. 
Thus, if a libel % published m a man's shop, he is not allowed 
to show that he was in America all the time, and up to filing of 
the information. The late celebrated Gilbert Wakefield pub- 
lished an answer to a political pamphlet of the Bishop of Llan- 
daff. Instead of trusting to the arguments of the Right Reve- 
rend author for a reply, the Government prosecuted the book- 
seller, who being accustomed to print Mr Wakt field's classical 
works had conceived that it was a tract upon some subject of 
Philology, and only learnt the nature of its contents by the no* 
tice of the prosecution. He was convicted. A printer was 
tnore recently tried for a paper published at hi* office, while he 
wa$ in a distant gaol, suffering the sentence of the law for a for* 
mar libel. Contrary to the clear rules of law, the jury acquitted 
fiim. Having unon a former occasion amply discussed thiq 
t I>rancM|f the subject, f we shall only at present observe, tha$ 
Ibe argUinepts respecting the question * true or false, ’ apply 

*' S*e Ed. Iiev. for April 1918. 
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their full force to this question of privacy ; and that although it 
•may not be advisable to make the prosecutor prove the know- 
jedge of the defendant, yet he ought, in all cases, to be allowed 
to prove that the publication was without his privacy. And 
this proof should, wkh the rest of the evidence of malice or in- 
nocence, be left to the consideration of the Jury. 

We have already seen how little protection is afforded to pri- 
vate character by the law as it now stands, in one important 
particular. The Government is always well defended. By a 
most false and pernicious personification, it is likened to an in- 
dividual, and endowed with character and feelings. Every sup- 
posed outrage to these is severely visited $ and they who alone 
, can be injured in then- feelings — whote reputation is of any va- 
lue to them, in reality are left almost defenceless. But the same 
. injustice and inconsistency pervades the other branches of the 
JLibel law. A distinction of the most absurd kind is taken be- 
tween written and spoken slander, as if the same publicity might 
not be given to the latter, and the same iivjury done to character 
by its dissemination ; as if, indeed, written slander did not oper- 
, ate against character, chiefly by becoming in its course spoken 
slander. What can be more absurd, than to say that no of- 
fence is committed by the most false and calumnious charges 
. that malignity -can devise, provided they are not reduced to writ- 
ing:? There is one thing, if it be possible, yet more absurd,.; 
and it is the other distinction of the law, that the same charges, 
•which, if spoken, are not even actionable, may change their na- 
ture, and become so by being written down -upon paper. * We 
shall not go through any of the old learning upon these subtle- 
ifcies, because much of it is now exploded, and many nice difc- 
ferences are overlooked, in spite of ancient and venerable namcs.f 

* Some doubt having arisen upon this point, it was argued and 
Considered at . great length before the Judges in the Exchequer 
Chamber, upon a writ of Error, in the case of Tkarley v, Kelly, 

; Pasok . 1812; and the law was laid solemnly down as in the text; 
v jthe. learned Judge .(Sir J. Mansfield, C. J.) who delivered the judg* 
went, explicitly stating, that had the distinction not bean handed 
, *lown through a series of adjudged cases they never should have 
. thought of taking it. 

J ' + A few specimens may amuse the unlearned reader. To accuse 
■ person of ( smearing and forswearing , r is not actionable J to accuse 
[ * him of penury, is ; Stanhope v. Bligh, 4. Rep* J 5. 4 H. seeks my life , 
my ground , * not actionable ; Heat v. Yeomans, id . ib. * A & an 
' } itswrer, an executory and won't execute the will j apd corrupt, 

* /deals corruptly, 9 not actionable ; Brickley's case , «&. 4 A is deteoUm^ 
Jfarpegury, ''nqt fmoqpiblef .Weaver v. fi&triden, ib . * A pavpJ&F 
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But it is still undoubted law, that a man’s character may be 
falsely attacked in the tenderest point before thousands of bear- 
ers every day for a year: He may be called a coward, with all the 
details; a liar; a swindler; a knave; and there is no remedy 
by action : But if he is called a libeller, or if the slightest indict- 
able offence is imputed to him, he has his action. So, if the 
least charge of any sort is written against him, and shown to a 
single person, he has his action. To proclaim in a public thea- 
tre, every night for a month, .that a female of pure fame and 
high rank has been criminally connected with twenty men, and 
to give all the details of tlieBe fabricated amours, gives no right 
of action by our law ; nor is it an offence in any way cogniz- 
able. But to write in a private letter, that she behaved ridi- 
culously upon any occasion, is both punishable as a crime, 
and entitles her to damages in a civil action. . No argument can 
reconcile the mind to such monstrous deviations from common 
sense; no reference to general principles of classification can 
make us overlook such prodigious inconsistencies. Let it be 
observed too, that here, as in a former case, the Government 
is protected while the individual is left defenceless* Seditious 
words may be prosecuted criminally, though not reduced to 
writing, and though they impute no impeachable offence to the 
rulers of the State. That which it would be a libel to write a- 
gainst the Government, it is sedition to speak; and the chai 
racter or feelings of an ideal personage are protected from the 
slightest breath of censure, while the delicate fame of an indi- 
vidual may be tai ni shed, and his most tender feelings racked 
with impunity. IJnder this, head, we may remark the injustice 
of allowing the truth to be pleaded in all cases of private de- 
famation, whether by words or by .waiting, as a qualification* 
There are many charges against aiiftaq undoubtedly, /or ut- 
tering which, if true, he has no right to recover damage^ 

champion counsel to kill me and Jly, 9 not actionable; Eaton v. Allen 4 
*4. 4 A did burn my ham with his own hands, 9 not actionable, unless 
the barn was part of the dwelling, or full of corn; Barham 9 * case^ 
4. Rep- -1 8. 4 Thou art a thief* and hast robbed my orchard and hop. 
ground, 9 not actionable ; Bobbins v. Franklin , 4s. EUz. * A d$- 
Jiveredfalse evidence and untruth in an answer in Chancery, • not ac- 
tionable * 1. Roll. ab. 70.— 3. Inst* 167. * You are a swindler , * no$ 
actionable ; SavSle v. Jardine , 2. //. B. 534. But 4 Thou art a has* 
Sard, 9 actionable, because it tends to disherison ; Bannister 9 * case* 
25- Thou art a bankrupt knave , * actionable; Milton's case* 

If 1. 59. & Sunb. 4 A has a lease of certain lands, 0$ 

jM* B going to give a lease to C , 9 actionable ; Gerard 's 
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but there also arc many attacks upon liis character and feelings, 
which no one has any right to make, although founded in facts. 
We have already given examples of these. If an individual in. 
private life is held up to ridicule for failings in which the pub- 
lick has no concern, or merely, as may easily happen, by pro- 
claiming his secret proceedings, whether culpable or not, he 
ought unquestionably to have his rction, and the defendant 
should only be allowed to give the truth in evidence — a species 
of defence which, in the class of ca»es we are alluding to, would 
generally be found to increase, instead of mitigating the damag- 
es. Upon the whole, we conclude, that the legal distinction 
between word's and libel ought to be abolished ; that defamation, 
whether written or verbal, should be punishable as an offence 
against character ; that it should be actionable generally, and 
without regard to the technical nature of the charge which it 
conveys ; and that, in all actions for defamation, the defendant 
should be allowed to give evidence of the truth, upon due no- 
tice to the plaintiff, instead of being permitted to plead it in 
justification; so that-it may go to the Jury with the other cir- 
cumstances of the case, mid operate either as an answer to the 
action, or in mitigation of damages, or in aggravation, as the 
Jury shall think fit. 

Hitherto, our observation has been directed to the law as it 
regards the substance of the wrong, whether private or publick* 
and not to the regulations touching the mode of trial. But the 
extraordinary privileges of the Crown in trials for libel or sedi- 
tious words, next demand our attention. These privileges, in- 
deed, are not peculiar to Government prosecutions for this of- 
fence ; but we have only at present to consider them in conne- 
xion with such proceedings, where chit fly they arc productive 
of mischief. They const \ of the power to put any one upon hi» 
trial without the intervention of a Grand Jury, and without 
hearing him in his own behalf, # or indeed giving him noiice 
that there is such a proceeding in contemplation, and ike right 
of reply, though the defendant should have given no evidence 
whatever. 

The ex officio power has in vain been attempted to be defend- 
ed upon the grounds of State necessity. It is alleged, that cer- 
tain libels are of a nature so dangerous to the safety of the 
realm, that a more propipt visitation of justice is required than 
the forms in ordinary cases permit. But this reason is so con- 

* Instances are to be found (but now only in Ireland) of the At* 
t6mey-general calling pa a party to show cause, before him , why an 
fafermaftop shopld not be filed by lam. , 
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trary to all the known facts, that we can hardly hesitate in be- 
lieving it to be founded in bad faith. For, instead of being con- 
fined to a few libels of peculiar malignity, every prosecution for 
this offence, conducted by the Government, is, without any ex- 
ception, commenced in this way. Then, what sort of danger 
must it be, which, in London, (the principal scene of such pro- 
secutions), requires a more speedy antidote than the Assizes nelcl 
eight times a year afford by indictment, not to mention the op- 
portunity of applying to the Court during term-time ? Again, 
is it, or is it not true, that prosecutions by information ex officio 
are quite as slowly carried on as any others ? We defy any in- 
stance to be produced, in which a day was, in point of fact, 
saved by this power, dating from the publication of the libel ; 
and we could name many in which the Crown, by not praying 
a tales, delayed the trial purposely ; two, in particular, of a pe- 
culiarly aggravated nature, and requiring, if any could be sup- 
posed to require, speedy prosecution. But after all, is not this 
idea of speedy prosecution being necessary to prevent danger to 
the peace, a mere phantom ? How can it operate in this way ? 
The danger, if urgent, must have proved fatal long before tho 
example of the punishment can operate ; for six months must 
at least elapse before that can be inflicted. And why is such 
expedition required m this one case of libel alone ? Is rebellion 
a less urgent danger ? Yet no prosecution for treason is com- 
menced by ex officio information ; on the contrary, the law 
throws round the person accused of it the fence of much extra- 
ordinary delay. Indeed, even they who argue for the power 
upon this ground, must admit that, by parity of reason, the 
prosecutor should not be allowed to put off the trial ; and yet 
it is notorious that he has this power indefinitely ; that he can- 
not be compelled to try the cause ; f and that, in point of fact, 
many informations are filed, and never prosecuted at all. Per- 
haps, however, the best answer to the argument, and that which 
most clearly evinces its unfairness, is to be found in the fact, 
that Revenue offences are the only ones, beside libels, that are 


f That the law is as here stated, cannot be doubted ; nor has any 
attempt ever been made in practice to force on the trial of an ex 
qffupio information. The only means of fixing a day peremptorily 
for foe trial, is by applying to the Court to have a trial at Bar, which, 
♦o f course, will only be granted in coses of peculiar importance. 
,See ujfffc the point generally. Queen v. Banks > 2 Salk* 652* „ Hex y. 
pi/deri <7a T. ft. 66 K Rex v. Macleod , 2 Bast, 202 ♦ particularly this 
— See more, as to Attorney-general’* discretionary powgft* 
mdkx V* Stratton , Doug* 239. 9 
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over prosecuted by this method. The plain truth then is, that 
the Crown is fearful of Grand JuKes throwing out the kills. Is 
this apprehension well founded i Observe here a most import* 
ant particular. Grand Juries are generally composed of the 
same individuals who compose the Special Juries, and to whom 
alone the Crown ever trusts the trial of a libel. Why, then, 
shruld not the same men find the bill, who are thought most 
likely to find the verdict ? We conceive the reason to be plain.' 
As long as the defendant is precluded from proving the truth of 
his statement, a Jury, when left to themselves, will be slow to 
put him on his trial ; though, very possibly, the same men, un- 
der the direction of the Judge, and when required to pronounce 
upon a man already on his trial, may feel it difficult to avoid 
convicting him. Were such proof competent, Grand Juries 
would be less prone to quash the proceeding in the outset ; and 
the only pretext for leaving the ex officio power to the Crown 
would be done away. 

The oppressive nature of this prerogative requires no proof. 
It enables the Government to subject every obnoxious writer to 
a great txpensc, and to the still more harassing anxiety of a 
trial hanging over his head, without the power of bringing it to 
a determination. That the prerogative has been abused, no 
one can doubt who has attended to the history of the late times*. 
We speak not now of the English reign of Terror, when, by a 
cry of Jacobinism, and the compUance of corrupt or frightened 
majorities, the minsters obtaincaa suspension of the Constitu- 
tion, and, not satisfied with imprisoning their adversaries, at- 
tempted to take their lives. In those times, libel was not the 
favourite charge ; it was much too mild a punishment to keep a 
plan in anxiety for his liberty, or to shut him up in a distant 
gaol; stronger measures were required, and the experiment of 
a proscription was almost begun. But we'refer to a quieter pe- 
riod ; to the last ten years, long after all general panic had sub- 
sided; when no mortal pretended that the monarchy was in dan- 
ger, and the idea of a French party had become os ridiculous 
as it always was groundless. The ex officio power was, during 
this time, exercised os a mere party engine, to keep the press 
in order, to protect weak or corrupt servants of the publick 
\ from public censure, and to gratify the spleen of bigotted or 
sour-tempered individuals. * 

* Within the space of three years of as profound internal trail- 
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the nubile papers were under prosecution. Informations were 
tiled against them ; they were subjected to serious expense 5 and 
no one was ever brought *to trial. The proceedings were not 
dropt, but suspended. The writers continued their labours 
with the sword hanging over their heads. They went on expos- 
ing the measures of the Government and the oppressions of the 
Crown lawyers, with what freedom they might, under such cir- 
cumstances. Many of them have been seriously injured ; none 
of them have received any compensation ; and, at this day, 
there is nothing in the law to prevent the proceedings being re- 
vived against them. We may give an example or two ot the 
actual extreise of this oppressive privilege, in order to show that 
it is a grand practical evil. The only information filed by that 
eminently learned nud virtuous person, Sir Arthur Piggott, 
while he held the office of Attorney-general, was against a news- 
paper which had published a statement full of malignity and 
falsehood, and the immediate tendency of which was to excite 
a mutiny, namely, that the Government was about to send a 
body of troops in ships not seaworthy. The printer applied to 
him to waive proceedings, and offering to give up the author. 
The answer was that which is always given in such cases, that 
no bargain could be made; but that he might give up the au- 
thor, and trust to the candour of the prosecutor, in case the 
veal writer was found to have been named. The Attorney- 
general went out of office w^h Ins friends. A uew ministry 
succeeded, and brought their own ^Attorney with them. To 
him the printer renewed his application. A Nolle Prosequi was 
forthwith entered ; the only one, we will venture to say, ever 
entered i»i such a case. The author was given up ; that is, a 
name was given of some one said to be abroad, and who never 
yet has been heard of ; and no further proceedings ha v c been 
had in the mattir. The facts which we have stated were men- 
tioned in the House of Lords in IS It, and in the Commons, 
both then and last Session, without any contradiction. The 
newspaper was the Morning Post, notoriously the adherent of 
the ministry which showed it such favour. The other instance to 
which w e shall refer, happened in J 8 10. A paragi aph appeared in 
a Sunday paper, and was considered libellous by the Crown law- 
yers. Informations wore filed against the author and the publish- 
er, and another against the editor of a daily paper which had 
reprinted it. The last of these was tried first, although his of* 
fence djjfs evidently much smaller than that of the origin*) 
author and printer. He was acquitted, the Judge himself di- 
recting the Jury most favourably* and the two other inform** 
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tions which stood next for trial were never further proceed- 
ed in. One word more as to the expense — the power of fining 
at their pleasure, which the Crown officers possess by means of 
this prerogative. It was stated in the debate^ to amount in some 
cases to eighty and ninety pounds, and in one or two to have 
been as high as one hundred and forty. 

Sensible of the extent of the evil, statesmen of enlightened 
views and known attachment to theprinciples of civil liberty, have, 
at different times, proposed remedies j of which some are rather 
$o be considered as palliatives than cures. Of this description 
would be, a limitation of the time within which an information 
should be in force, or a power given to the defendant to force 
on h:s trial. The former is exceptionable, inasmuch as it would 
only oblige the Crown to file a new information, and subject the 
defendant to additional expense ; the latter would hardly pro- 
duce any practical good : For, in how few cases would a defen- 
dant venture to force on his trial, when uncertain of tbe ulti- 
mate intentions of the prosecutor ? To compel tbe Crown to 
pay costs, when an information was abandoned, that is, after a 
certain time had elapsed without a trial, might have a better 
effect; but it wouid only remedy a small part of the mischief: 
And, to give the defendant his costs upon an acquittal, would be 
thought too great a deviation from established and general princi- 
ples; besides that, even then, a large portion of the evil would re- 
main without a palliative. It has also been suggested, that the ex- 
traordinary power should not be exercised in term-time, when the 
Court of King’s Bench can grant the information ; but the Crown 
would then easily pitch upon an act of publication committed in the 
vacation, not to mention the very trifling limitation ol the abuse 
which such an exception would provide, if effectual as lar as 
it is intended to go. There is, in truth, but one remedy ; — and 
that is, the entire removal of the evil, by taking away at once 
this extraordinary power from the Crown, and placing libel upon 
the same footing with every other offence, from high treason 
down to a common assault. The prosecution of these in prac- 
tice, is left to the ordinary method, by indictment; and there 
can be no reason for adopting a different course in cases of libel. 
The privilege of reply ought to be abolished at the same time. 
There is not even a shadow of ground for the Crown being pre- 
ferred in this respect. All ordinary prosecutions by indictment* 
except for high treason, are conducted without it Why should 
' the trial oft libel be put on a different footing from that of mur- 
der or robbery, or any of the various misdemeanors which are 
prosecuted by biffs of indictment jpreferred by private parties? 
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In fact, the privilege is founded upon a most palpable blunder— 
a confusion of ideas as to the objects of criminal justice. Why 
should any advantage he given to the prosecutor, over the de- 
fendant in any case ? The interest of the public is not, that die 
defendant should be convicted, but that be should be convicted 
if guilty ; not that he should be hampered in his defence, but 
rather that he should be aided in making the truth appear ; not 
that the balance should be inclined in favour of the accusation 
but that it should be held perfectly even between the two sides. 
The privilege in question tends, nay it is expressly intended, t& 
facilitate the conviction, without regard to the guilt of the de- 
fendant ; to obstruct him in his defence, in order that the truth 
may not appear ; to make the scales preponderate in the prose- 
cutor’s favour, that equal justice may not be done. It presup- 
poses the defendant’s guilt, and seeks to ensure his conviction. 
It is a remnant of the old and exploded laws, which prevented 
the defendant’s witnesses from being' examined upon oath, and, 
in Scotland at least, refused him the benefit of any defence 
wholly inconsistent with or beside the charge, as that he was a 
hundred miles off at the time of committing the offence. 

The bill brought into the House of Commons last Session by 
jVfr Brougham, and the further discussion of which was deferred to 
next year, proceed* upon the principles now developed. It first 
takes away entirely the power of filing ex offirio informations in 
cases of libel and seditious words ; it next abolishes the power 
of reply, unless where .the defendant has adduced evidence — 
thus placing Crown prosecutions upon the same footing with all 
others ; it further prevents any such trial from being by Special 
Jury, unless both parties consent — thus placing the offence .in 
question upon the same footing with all crimes of the highest 
nature, viz. treason and felony, and with all misdemeanors, 
the proceedings for which do not come from the Crown office. 
The bill proceeds to take away the distinction between written and 
spoken slander ; and to provide that the latter may be prosecut- 
ed as a misdemeanor. In the next place, it allows the defend* 
ant, in all prosecutions for libel, or seditious or defamatory words, 
to give the truth of the statement in evidence, after due notice 
to the prosecutor ; but it provides that the Jury may, notwith- 
standing of such proof, find the defendant guilty— and that the 
court, in passing sentence, may consider such proof either in 
aggravation or in mitigation, and may also consider the giving 
notice, without offering evidence, in aggravation. The next . 
provision is for enabling the defendant to prove that the pubti* * 
|$tfba was without his privity, and the Jury to convict* notwitfe- 
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standing such evidence. It further takes away the distinction 
between words imputing an indictable offence, and words gene- 
rally defamatory, declaring both to be actionable, and thus re- 
moving also the distinction in this respect between written and 
spoken slander. Lastly, it prohibits the truth of the statement 
from being pleaded in justification to an action, whether for li- 
bel or for words; but enables the defendant, upon due notice to 
the plaintiff, to give it in evidence under the general issue, and 
the Jury to take such evidence into their consideration, but to 
find a verdict for the plaintiff notwithstanding, if they shall 
think fit. Such are the provisions of this bill, omitting some ■ 
matters of technical arrangement ; and if there be any truth in * 
the opinions maintained above, it comes within the description 
given by the preamble, and may be deemed a measure • for the 
4 more effectually securing the Liberty of the Press, which hath* 

4 been the chief safeguard of the Constitution of these Realms, 

• and for the better preventing of abuses in exercising the said 
4 liberty, and in using the privilege of public discussion, which, 

4 of undoubted right, belongeth to the subject. ' 

We have now brought this inquiry to a close ; and we cannot 
dismiss it, without remarking, that after all the arguments which 
have been offered, there is one short method of reason much 
more likely to prove successful against any change in the law, 
how deeply soever it may have its foundations in sound reason. 
It is a change — an innovation — and that is enough. And yet 
changes, innovations in the law, are matters of daily occurrence, 
nor ever objected to when they operate against the liberty of the 

E ress, against the ancient rights of the people- In 1799 a new* 
iw was passed, to oblige all printers to furnish evidence against 
themselves. In 1808 a power was, for the first time, given to 
the Crown lawyers, of sending to prison, or holding to bail, 
any person against whom an information was filed. In 1807 , 
by a more comprehensive and far wiser innovation, the whole 
system of civil proceedings in Scotland was altered by one 
bill; and in 1815 , Trial by Jury in civil cases was for the 
first time introduced, with a new tribunal erected for the pur- 
pose. In 1818 , the ancient constitution of the Court of Chan- 
cery was subverted, and a new court and a new great officer 
of justice called into existence. The history of the Revenue 
is the story of inroads upon the Trial by Jury, of new power* 
conferred upon creatures of the Crown, of innovations upon 
the old common-law rights of the subject, and tbe established 

C etioe of criminal jurisprudence. The political annals of the 
twenty years have been filled with novel acts. of legislation. 
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tampering with the rights of the people, and changing the or- 
der of proceeding in courts of justice. Even where no tem- 
porary or party motive has prevailed, the judged and law-ofli- 
cers of the Crown have not been idle in the invention! 'of crimes; 
and one statute, passed in 1803, created t somewhere about a 
dozen new felonies, while it converted a felony into a misde- 
meanor. * In such a state of things, to set up a cry about in- 
novation, and meet solid arguments in favour of a measure, 
villi the observation that it is a change of the former law, 
seems a method of proceeding hardly consistent with good 
faith. It would be far better to elate it at once as an objection, 
that the proposed amendiruit of the law, is in favour of the 
rights of the subject ; tends to promote free discussion, and to 
check publick abuses ; and all this without vesting any patron- 
age in the government, by the creation of new places, or con- 
ferring additional powers upon the Judges, by extending their 
discretion. This objection would be as intelligible, and much 
more consistent; and it would certainly be an honest one. In 
the mean time, we are content to leave "the reasonings contained 
in these pages to the decision of the enlightcd cultivators of ju- 
ridical science, who will never be scared bv a mere clamour ; 
mid we take leave of the subject for the present, in confident 
expectation, that, sooner or later, these reasonings will produce 
a practical effect. 


Art. VII. Introduziove alia Getiagjia, rli Scipione Brrislak , 
Anmimstrature ed Ispcttore dc'Nitri e delle PoLvcri del Regno 
(T Italia. 2 tom. bvo. Milano. 1811. 

TXTe lately laid before our readers a short analysis of the va- 

* * luable work of M. Brocchi on the Mineralogy of the A- 

* There have been instances even of changes in the law of libel, 
to make it somewhat more consonant to common sense. Thus, the 
niceties of the old authorities are now disregarded j and the rule of 
talcing every thing 4 in miliorem senstim * was deservedly put down 
by Lord C. King, in Rex v. Mathews , 9 St. Tr . 710. The greatest 
change in this branch of the law, however, was not a very great 
improvement, namely, allowing the truth to be pleaded in bar of 
the civil action. Formerly, as appears from a dictum of Lord Hard* 
wicketijh 1735, (in Rex v. Rohartt> B. It. Trin. 8 Geo . 2,}, the truth 
could only be given in mitigation of damages, and under the general 
issue;*— the method proposed at present, with the addition of a notice 
to the plaintiff* 
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pennines. Since that time we have had occasion to take up the 
present work, written by another man of science of the same 
country ; who, while he differs greatly from M. Brocchi in the 
tenor of his theoretical opinions, is equally commendable for the 
zeal and industry which he has uniformly manifested in the 
cause of science* In * the 7th Number of our Journal, we re- 
viewed a former work by M. Breislak, entitled, 4 Voyage Phy - 
4 sique ct Lithologique dans la Campanie ; ' 4 and, on the whole, 
found much reason to be satisfied with the accurate and scien- 
tific information he afforded us, as to the vole mic mineralogy of 
that remarkable region. Since this period, we have in a great 
degree lost sight of his labours ; and we now hail him as a 
friend, reappearing after a long absence. It is true, indeed, 
that the volumes before us were published in Italy five years 
ago, and that a French translation of them, by M. Bernard, 
was printed at Paris in 1S1J3 ; but it is only lately that we have 
received the original Italian work ; and we believe that it is yet 
but very partially ^tnown to the scientific men of this country. 

Indeed, it may be remarked, that an acquaintance with the 
state of science, literature, and the arts, in modern Italy, is 
only just beginning to revive amongst us, after the long and 
sullen period of war that has recently come to an end. During 
the last twenty years, we have received from that fine country 
little more than the bulletins of battles and sieges ; aud the ra- 
pidly changing history of dynasties and governments overthrown 
or restored. Even these, too, have generally reached us through 
the medium of France ; and the Italians have not even been al- 
lowed to convey to posterity the narrative of the events which 
have agitated their native land. Almost all the notices we have 
procured during this interval, as to the state of science in Italy, 
have come to us through the same channel ; and but for the oc- 
casional labours of a zealous academician, or the more splendid 
results which attended these researches in the new science of 
Voltaic electricity, it might have been thought that all such 
knowledge was verging to extinction, in the country which once 
produced a Galileo. The singular interest which was excit- 
ed by the publication of Eustace's Travels, was in some degree 
a proof of the long previous interruption in the intercourse be- 
tween Englandmnd Italy. For though the work of that excel- 
lent and lamented man eertainly contains many marks of true 
taste and amiable feeling, a part of its success must be attribut- 
ed to the novelty of the subject at the time, and to the avidity 
with which, after our long separation from them, we turned 
again to the glowing pictures of Italy — of her scenery, ruins, 
and works of art — of her population, manners, and literature. 

VOL. XXVII. no. 53. . K 
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The course of events lias at length allowed us to see these 
things with our own eyes ; and f during the last. year or two, the 
tide of migration has been setting southward#, with a force pro- 
portioned to the previous restraint. The English have long 
been peculiarly the nation of travellers ; and to the causes which 
formerly g°.ve tlum this impulse, have recently been added 
others, not less decided in their influence. The motive of eco- 
nomy is the most important * f these, and one that belongs espe- 
cially to the present time. That of fashion is certainly as effec- 
tive as it used to be* possibly more so : — that of idleness and en- 
nui embraces perhaps the same proportion of the community as 
heretofore. But to these causes we think we tuay fairly add, a 
greater degree of information in English society at large* a more 
active and enlighuned spirit of curiosity ; and a taste for what 
is beautiful in nature and art, more extensively diffused than it 
was half a century ago. We tru^t that we are not carrying 
these terms of panegyric too far; and that the modern race of 
our travellers in Italy, as well as elsewhere, will justify the ex- 
pectation we have formed, and which we now venture to ex- 
press. We certainly do not look for a volume of new disco- 
veries from that ccxintry * but there is much yet to he tokl by 
an intelligent observer, of what relates to its natural history ; 
the present moral and intellectual state of its population ; and 
the influence which recent events have had in changing or mo- 
difying their condition. We should rejoice to see any work 
which might accompish these objects* and we are quite certain, 
that there are many among our travelled countrymen perfectly 
qualified to produce it. 

But to return to the work before us.— We learn from the 
litlc-ppgo, that at the time of its publication Breislak was resi- 
dent in Milan, as director of the public manufactory of nitre 
for the kingdom of Italy. This kingdom now exists no longer; 
but the Regno Lomhunio-Vencto has become a partial substi- 
tute for it, in the must modern distribution of Italy * and we are 
well satisfied to hear that the Austrian government, to which 
the new kingdom appertains, has allowed him to retain the si- 
tuation he before held in this country. . We confess it to be an 
object of interest with us,, that Milan, the capital of the north 
of Italy, should preserve, as far a# possible, the advantages it 
bad acquired during the last twelve years, even amidst the op- 
pressions and burdens of unceasing war. Rendered the seat of 

( Foverntnei.t for a territory peopled by six millions of native Ita- 
ians, *and receiving the impulse of new national institutions^ 
and of great public works, it rose above the calamities «of the 
time, and made rapid progress in all that constitutes the great* 
ness aud dignity of metropolis. It would seem that science* 
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more especially, wds beginning to derive encouragement from 
the aids afforded to it ; and the information we have collected 
from recent travellers in this" part of Italy convinces us, that it 
was here we were ‘to look for the serious revival of such studies 
among the Italians. The names of Volta, Moscaii, Oriani, 
Csesaris, Breislak, Brocchi, Pini, Rasori, with several others 
which have reached us by report, may be considered as belong- 
ing almost exclusively to Milan, and in the department of science 
alone. Two excellent observatories, three rich and extensive 
■ mineralogical collections, (one the property of Breislak him- 
self), a school of mines, an academy, together with several other 
scientific institutions, gave impulse and vigour to the progress 
of these pursuits. New periodical works were set on foot ; * and 
the constant intercourse with France afforded facilities of very 
great importance to the savans of the north of Italy. It is true,, 
that these circumstances were not exclusively the creation of 
the period to which we have referred ; but they certainly de- 
rived a new character from the political state of Lombardy dur- 
ing that time, and held out a fairer augury than heretofore, of 
the advancement and future prosperity of the Italian people. 

We cannot venture, from our present information, to speak 
very decidedly as to the effects of the recent changes in the north 
of Italy, on the condition of things just described. We feel our- 
selves compelled, however, to surmise unfavourably on the subject.' 
The changes made have all been such as to impair the unity of na- 
tional character, which was rapidly growing among this people. 
The title of kingdom, indeed, is preserved ; but its boundaries 
are contracted on every side, and scarcely more than three mil- 
lions of people are now placed under the shelter of this name. 
In all that concerns the internal government, and the admini- 
stration of justice, we understand that the influence of the na- 
tive population is diminished ; and the fetters of a provincial 


# Wc have received the names of the following periodical works; 
among others more academic in their characters, which belong par- 
ticularly to the north of Italy. 

Collczione d’Opuscoli Scientifici e Letterarie. 

II Giornale di Giurisprudenza Universale. 

Giornale della Societa Medtco-Chirurgica di Parma. 

Annali di Medicina Straniera. 

Giornale Enciclopedico. 

Memorie della Societa Medica d’ EmuTazione. 

Lo Spettatore ossia Varieta fstoriche, Letterarie, Critiche, See. 
Bibliotheca Italians, ossia Giornale di Letteratura, Science* 
ed Aiti. 
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system imposed again upon those, who had, or fancied they 
had, acquired some degree of national independence* Names,, 
too, have a sovereign influence, not only with individuals, but 
with communities of people. The title of 'kingdom of Italy 
acted as a talisman on Italian feelings : that of the * Lombard- 
Venetian kingdom ’ is a poor and paltry coinage, which will 
scarcely pass into the currency of language; and, if it excite any 
feelings or remembrances at all, must obviously lead to those 
which are hostile to the present system of things* 

We must again, however, recal ourselves from this digres-* 
sion, to the work of M. Breislak. The geological question be- 
tween the advocates for fire and water, which has excited, and 
continues to excite so much active controversy in Germany* 
France and England, has been carried into Italy also ; and our 
author may be considered as the most zealous champion of the 
Plutonic cause in the latter country. His researches have led 
him through various districts of volcanic country ; and not on- 
ly his opinions, s but his manner of controversy also, appears to 
have taken something of its character from this source. Even 
in the preface to his work, he commences his attack on the sys- 
tem and doctrine of Werner, in terms which may not perhaps 
be deemed perfectly courteous by the advocates of the school of 
Frey berg. 

* Alcuni principi assai vaghi ed incerti di quella scuoln, molte 
idee indeterminate, come lo e il piu o mr?io , il poco o mvllo y una- 
nomc nclatura misteriosa, priva d’ogni signifiGato ragionevolc, quan- 
to astpra alia pronunzia, altrettanto difficile a ritenersi dalla memoria, 
molte decisioni absolute, appoggiate solo all’autorita, mancanti d'ar- 
gomenti validi, e fondate al piu sopra qualche osservazione isolata, 
contradetta da altre moltissime che si dissimulano, formano un cor- 
po di dottrina che sembra fatto per allontanare dallo studio della 
geologia quelli che amano di ragronare. Questra dottrina, p r opagata 
da cento penne, altre buone ed altre cattive, e gia penetrata in 
Francia ed in Ingbilterra, ed ora ccrca d’insinuarsi ancora in Ita- 
lia. E necessario dunque che gl*Iia]iam siano prevenuti ond’essero 
guardinghi e cauti sopra la medesima, e che si avvezzino a rico- 
noscere cio che v* e di buono, che certamente e molto, nella mine- 
ral ogi a ed anche nella geologia di osservazione, abbandonando per a 
eid che v* e dl sttano e di assurdo nella parte sisteroatica* * 

While admitting, in part, the justice of many of these ex- 
pressions, we cannot forbear smiling at the seriously moral tone 
with which M. Breislak cautions nis countrymen against the 
sinful apd dangerous heresy of the Geognosy, which is seeking 
to make its way amongst them* We are obliged too to re- 
mark, that iu his uniform eagerness to contradict the tenet6 of 
this, school, and to establish the sacred cause of fire, he very 
often deviates from the course implied in the title of his work* 
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and appears as the devoted advocate of one doctrine, rather 
than as the impartial instructor in both. Professing to be an 
^elementary book on Geology, it is certainly too controversial 
throughout ; and, while we readily .admit the advantage of theo- 
retical discussions in forwarding the interests of knowledge, we 
must object to the idea of trammeling the young inquirer in 
'Science, by giving him that devotion to theory, which may im- 
pede the free progress of his opinions, and the accuracy of his 
researches into nature. 

In recommending the study of Geology to the youth of Italy, 
M. Breislak notices the opinion of some naturalists, that this 
•country furnishes little that is interesting to mineralogica! ob- 
servation — except in those districts which have been subject to 
volcanic agency. We were not aware that such an opinion had 
ever been stated ; but if it has, we agree with our author in 
thinking the refutation a very easy one. It is true, that the 
greater part of the A pennine chain is composed of calcareous 
■rock, very uniform in its characters : but, even here, there are 
abundant sources of interest in the organic fossil remains, both 
marine and terrestrial, which these mountains afford ; in the 
bituminous substances they contain ; and in the fossil bones of 
the great quadrupeds, discovered in the vallies or plains which 
lie at their feet. To this it may be added, that each extremity 
of the chain consists, in great part, of primitive rocks ; and that 
the northern or Ligurian portion, forming the magnificent coast 
of the Genoese States, is more especially interesting in its pri- 
mitive slate rocks ; in the marbles and serpentine, connected 
with these ; and in the detached formations of conglomerate, 
magnesian limestone, coal, and other secondary rocks occur- 
ring in the same district. The work of M. Brocchi, and two 
•short memoirs which we have seen by Professors Viviani and 
Mojon of Genoa, * sufficiently indicate how much room there 
isfor research in this quarter, f Then, again, along the whole 
northern frontier of Italy, the Alps, declining into the plain of 
Lombardy, present to the observer their granites, porphyries, 
and primitive schists 3 while the lower chains of the Vicentine 
and Eugancan hills exhibit those forms of basalt and porphyry 
which most strongly suggest the idea of volcanic origin. If the 
argument is extended to Sicily, we shall greatly strengthen our 

* Voyage dans les Apennins de la ci-devant Liguric, par M. Vivi- 
ani, and Descrrzione Mineralogica della Liguria, fatta da G. Mojon. 

t We learn from the Preface to the Memoir of Professor Viviani, 
that he is at this time engaged in a large work on the Natural His- 
tory of the ci-devant Liguria. He possesses, we understand, con* 
siderable reputation as a man >of science, particularly in the deparjU 
fnents of Mineralogy and Botany. 
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proof by a reference to the primitive and volcanic rock?, the 
secondary limestones, the sulphur, the gypsum, the rock salt, 
See. of that singular and interesting island. 

M. Breislak divides his work into Nine chapters ; and we shall 
guide ourselves by this arrangement, in the remarks we have to 
make upon it ; the more so, as it would be difficult otherwise to 
follow the train of theoretical speculations, in which, as we have 
said, our author largely indulges, and on which it will be our 
principal business to comment. The First Chapter is occupied 
by some considerations on the primitive state of the globe. In 
speaking of its figure, he notices the opposite hypotheses of geo- 
logists, to account for the depression at the poles of the sphe- 
roid ; some of them, as De Luc and Kirwan, considering that 
the fluidity necessary for the assumption of this figure, was 
merely superficial ; others, among whom is.Dolomiou, suppos- 
ing that fluidity at one time existed throughout all the mass, 
and that the interior is still permanently in this condition, and 
only enveloped by the solid crust on which we dwell. The 
remainder of the chapter is occupied by some general remarks, 
possessing little novelty, on the agency of heat and water upon 
solid substances; and by the discussion of another topic of 
great importance in the outset of Geology, viz. the physical 
conditions necessary to the crystallization of bodies. De La 
Metherie has supposed, that the great masses of the primitive 
mountains may themselves be crystals, on a colossal scale. But, 
setting aside this idea, we have, in the internal crystalline 
structure of the primitive rocks, a facl so extensive and interest- 
ing, that the question as to its cause becomes one of the first 
and most important in the science. These rocks, while they 
form the loftiest summits on the globe, are yet more remai kahlo 
as the substratum of all the rest, beyond which the industry or 
curiosity of man have never yet been able to penetrate : Their 
formation belongs to the earliest terrestrial epoch which actual 
observation has made known to man. The general theory of 
crystallization, then, is of singular interest in relation to this 
subject ; and, in proportion to the accuracy of our knowledge 
of it, may we reasonably expect, that our geological views will 
become more distinct and demonstrable. 

Our modern controversialists in the science have been aware, 
of this importance, and have respectively laboured to reduce the 
proof to their side of the question : and it might perhaps have 
been Afaceived, aprioriy an easy thing for one party or other to 
a^omplish this. The fact, however, is otherwise. Various cir- 
efrftistances may retard, accelerate, or otherwise modify, the 
process of crystallisation ; but, as far we know, the only condL 
.^^fen indispensable to* it, is that degree of mobility in the particles 
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of the crystallizing matter, which may enable them to assume 
the definite places prescribed by the laws of molecular attraction. 
Now, this condition is obtained both by solution in a men- 
struum such as that of water, or by fusion from a sufficient ap- 
plication of heat. The processes of our laboratories, and those 
of nature which are subject to our observation, prove, that 
the one or the other cause is adequate to the general effect in 
question. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be reasonably supposed, that the crys- 
tallized rocks of our globe, the granites, gneiss, marbles, syenites, 
quartz rocks, &c. should have been produced, some by the one 
and some bv the other of these two modes of natural agency. 
The general character of the workings of nature, and the 
uniformity of structure in the rocks themselves, are almost 
decisive testimony. to the singleness of their origin, if the 
granitic rock of Arran has been crystallized from solution 
in water, so have the granites of the Alps, of the Samo- 
ffierra, of Siberia* and of Brazil. If the greenstone of Swe- 
den is a product of igneous fusion, so, we may presume, is 
that of Scotland, of Germany, ami of the Andes. If this be ah 
lowed, the question returns to us in a very distinct shape ; and 
the importance is evident of those researches into the laws of 
crystallization, which may eventually enable us to say in what 
manner these great natural formations took place. We do not 
pretend to assert, that the discovery will of necessity be drawn 
from this source; but it certainly strikes us as bt^ing one of 
the means most probable in progress, and most secure in result. 
The evidences from organic remains arc wanting in the rocks in 
question: these from stratification are only in part obtained. 
Our chief sources of information, then, are relative position 
and internal structure ; and of the latter, the crystalline arrange- 
ment is the most remarkable circumstance, and that to which we 
believe future research may most successfully be directed. It is 
not impossible that we may hereafter find the means of imitat- 
ing, by artificial processes, even the more compound crystalline 
rocks; and it will belong to the advocates of heat and water, 
to show respectively how near their favourite elements will bring 
them to the reality of nature. 

Some experiments of this synthetical nature have already been 
made, and we trust they will be prosecuted farther. Our know- 
ledge of the principles of crystallization has certainly been ad- 
vanced of late years. In our own country. Dr Wollaston has 
done much for "this branch of science $ and we have been grati- 
fied recently by the account of the ingenious experiments of Mr 
Daniell, given in the first Number of the Journal of the Iloyal 
Institution. It is clear to us, that a great deal is yet to bejearnt 
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on this subjects as well from an observation of the phenomena 
attending the process of solutions as from those connected with 
the assumption of the crystalline form. Such researches may 
enable us hereafter to explain many of those varieties of crystal* 
lization, which at present embarrass us equally by their number, 
and by the obscurity of the causes producing them. 

The Second Chapter of the work before us, relates to the 
theory of the primitive aqueous fluidity of the globe; and M. 
Breislak, after discussing the several opinions of Rome de L’lsle, 
De Luc, Dolomieu and Kir wan, brings certain arguments, which 
he considers as affording ihe strongest presumption, that neither 
water alone, nor water aided by the power of any solvent, could 
have sufficed for the solution of the solid parts of the globe. 
These arguments are founded on calculation as to relative quan- 
tities ; and, as it may amuse our readers to see how philosophers 
play with round numbers, we give a brief abstract of one of 
them. 

The mean depth of the sea being taken at 250 toisrs, or 
somewhat more than a quarter of a mile, and its superficial ex- 
tent at 13 , 772,900 square leagues, it is calculated that the mass 
of sea water is equal to 1 , 530,320 cubic leagues. The total 
mass of the globe is estimated at 1 , 230 , 320,000 cubic leagues; 
and, deducting from this amount that of the waters just given, 
there remains a solid quantity of 1 , 228 , 789,680 cubic leagues. 

How enormous the mass of waters required for its dissolution ! 99 
exclaims M. Breislak. To afford some idea of this, he takes 
an hypothesis very favourable to his opponents ; and supposes, 
that all the matter composing this vast solid, is as soluble in 
water as muriate of soda. As a mean from Bergman’s and 
Kirwan’s experiments, about 2* parts of water are required for 
the solution of one part of this salt. But he makes the farther 
concession, that only two parts are necessary ; in which case, to 
dissolve a solid of 1,228,789,680 cubic leagues, a quantity of 
2,457,579,360 cubic leagues of water would be required. But 
we have seen, that the actual mass of waters of the sea is only 
1,530,320; and, admitting that an equal quantity is in circu- 
lation on the globe, and in the atmosphere, the total quantity 
existing in nature will not exceed 3,060,640 cubic leagues, which, 
deducted from l 2,457,5‘J9,360, leaves an amount of 2,454,518,720 
cubic leagues of w&ter, the existence of which it is necessary to 
suppose, to account for ttie solution of the solid materials of the 
globe. *f 

. To render the proof more striking, M. Breislak repeats this 
circulation with the expression of weight; but wc cannot afford 
Jto burden our pages with the multitude of figures belonging to 
this estimate. He concludes it by asking, what is become of 
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this immense quantity of water, superfluous after the precipita- 
tion of its earthy contents, and after the formation’ of the sea ? 
It cannot have sunk into any central abysses of the globe, be- 
cause the space it would occupy is nearly double that of the 
earth ; and because, from the researches of Maskelyne and Ca- 
vendish, it appears that the mean density of the earth is nearly 
five times as great as that of water, which renders it probable 
that the central parts are more dense than those nearer the 
surface. 

While admitting the weight of these arguments, we have, 
however, one or two comments to make upon them. The Jirst 
is, that they do not apply as objections to those who consider 
that the nucleus, or great body of the earth, was originally so- 
lid ; and the fluidity required for the assumption of its figure, 
and for the actual appearances of rocks, superficial only. We 
may remark in the second place, that M. Breislak has not shown 
perfect fairness in taking Keifs estimate of the depth of the 
sea, instead of that of Laplace; which latter, founded on the 
theory of the tides, gives, as its result, a mean depth of not 
Jess than four lengucs ; or about forty- five times the amount of 
that on which the above calculation depends. It is true that 
lie alludes, in a note, to the estimate of Laplace ; but the ob- 
cction still remains in force against him, since he neither ad- 
opts it, nor gives any reason why he does not. On a point of 
this kind, it can scarcely be doubted to which statement the 
preference should be given. That of Laplace, connecting it- 
self with the theory of the tides, and the general doctrine of 
gravitation, may be said to belong to the class of mathematical 
truths. The source of the estimate opposed to it, is the very 
uncertain one of marine soundings, the information derived 
from which is necessarily of the most partial and limited kind. 
Compared with the trifling space thus examined, how vast are 
those tracts of ocean, where the line has never quitted the hand 
of the mariner ; or, if let down, has floated idly and unprofit- 
ably over the great abyss of waters beneath!' Here we have 
nothing in the form of proof, upon which science can satisfac- 
torily rely. 

To the argument of M. Breislak, which, we have just stated, 
and to others of a similar kind which follow in his work, some 
readers will probably object, in limine , that they are built too 
much on broad assumption,* and on sweeping numerical state- 
ments of quantity and dimension. To this objection we can 
only partially accede. There are many cases in science, where 
truth is more nearly approached, and error better obviated, by 
& genera) calculation of averages, than by attention to minute 
I realities and details. The mathematician assumes a very small 
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portion of the circumference of a circle to be identical with a 
straight line: he reasons upon this, — and founds something 
which is true, upon a basis which probably is false. In like 
manner, it often happens in physics, that uncertain premises, 
when they become sufficiently numerous, afford a mean result, 
which corrects particular errors ; and either itself constitutes 
the truth, or approaches it within a certain assignable distance. 

After discussing Kirwan’s theory of a Chaotic Fluid, M. 
Brcislak, in his 3d chapter, enters on the topic of the igneous 
fluidity, and succeeding consolidation, of the globe. Some ge- 
neral remarks on the modern doctrines of heat, pave the wav 
to his own theory on this subject; of which, if we mistake it 
anut, the following is the outline. lie conceives caloric, or the 
matter of heat, to have existed in mch quantity in the great 
original mass of materials composing our planet, as to have 
bold them in a common state of igneous fusion. In a mass 
thus heterogeneously composed, he conceives that the whole 
might be cooled, without the total quantify of its heat being 
diminished ; and this by the different capacities for latent ca- 
loric in different constituents of the At some unknown 

time, and from some unknown cause, the series of changes be- 
gan, producing tiiis effect. The several substances which, in 
their present state, compose the atmosphere and waters of the 
globe, assumed the gaseous form, rose to the surface, and en- 
veloped the central mass, consisting of earths, metallic sub- 
stances, &c. These, losing the great quantity of heat absorb- 
ed by the former, w hile passing into the gaseous state, assum- 
ed the sedid form, with a cry*talliz ition more or less perfect, 
according to local circumstances. Electric matter is supposed 
to have been present as another element in the chaotic mass. 
It probably developed itself, while the equilibrium was broken 
by the changes just described ; and its agency may have been 
chiefly that which reduced the hydrogen, and a portion of the 
oxygen evolved, to the state of water $ while another portion 
of the waters of the globe was formed by the simple union of 
these gases in the nascent state. The tendency of the centrifu- 
gal force to throw off the heaviest bodies towards the surface, 
was counteracted by the explosive power of these elastic fluids 
and vapours, which transported timber the lightest materials 
on which their action was exerted. The cooling, which took 
place superficially, m consequence of the rapid absorption of 
heat byijthe nascent gases, must have produced the consolida- 
tion of an exterior shell, while the interior was yet in a state of 
fusion. This crust, compressing the latter by its contraction, 
and itself reacted upon by the various forces from beneath, may 
easily be conceived to have been rent open in different places. 
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and the newly consolidated beds irregularly broken, displaced 
and removed from an horizontal into an inclined, or even per- 
pendicular position. Hence, in great part, the various devia- 
tions from regularity in the present appearances of primitive 
rocks. 

This, stripped of its details, seems to be the theory of M. 
Breislak, as to the original state of the globe, and the consoli- 
dation of our oldest strata. We will not object to him, that 
his postulates are many and of great magnitude ; his supposi- 
tions extensive and daring. We are well aware that the sul>- 
ject docs not admit of being otherwise treated ; and presume 
that most geological theories arc liable to similar objections. 
The principal novelty in his views (though perhaps only in 
part a novelty), is that of making use of the doctrine of la- 
tent caloric, to dispose of all the heat necessary to the con- 
dition ol igneous fusion in the globe. One class of elements 
in the chaotic mass, absorbs it, in consequence of a tenden- 
cy to the gaseous form : another class of elements give it up, 
and become consolidated in so doing. In vindication of this 
idea, our author refers to the old experiment on the burning 
of phosphorus, from which it is inferred that the heat con- 
tained in a pound of oxygen, is sufficient to melt 66 lib. of ice* 
Extending this conclusion to the total weight of the atmosphere 
surrounding the globe, he remarks * how enormous must be the 
quantity of heat absorbed and rendered latent, by the passage 
of its constituent gases from the fluid to the aeriform state ! 
an inference of which we certainly cannot deny the justness, 
whatever rnay be said of the more extended assertion, that this 
absorption on the one side was equivalent to a total consolida- 
tion of all the other materials of the globe. We cannot equal- 
ly allow M. Breislak to strengthen his proof, by speaking of the 
absorption of heat in the formation of water. It is true, we 
have no definite idea or explanation of the state in which he 
supposes oxygen or hydrogen to have existed in the melted cha- 
otic mass ; but it does not appear that his theory will permit 
him to suppose a less solid state, than that in which they oc- 
cur in water; and, if so, nothing can be gained from this 
source. * 

We may remark further of this hypothesis, that its applica- 
tion is chiefly to the primitive rocks of the globe; and we find 
M. Breislak labouring under some difficulties to keep up the ap- 
pearances of an igneous theory, in explaining the origin of 
transition and secondary rocks. He does, indeed, suppose, 
(hat the heat of the globe was not entirely lost by' the formation 
pf gases ; that the central parts, compressed by the surround- 
ing crust, might long remain in a state of partial fusion ; and 
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communicate something of their heat to the substance on the sur- 
face. But still his theory is that of final and total cooling, by 
interchange of heat among substances having different capa- 
cities for caloric ; and he does not adopt the principle of the 
Huttonian theory, which provides for the consolidation of rocks, 
and the renovation of strata. 

We arc surprized, indeed, that M. Breislak should have, 
taken so little notice of a doctrine, which in some points ac- 
cords with his own views, and in others might have been veiy 
Useful in modifying or enlarging them. At the end of this 
chapter, he gives a very brief sketch of Dr Hutton’s Theory, 
as illustrated by Professor Playfair; and accompanies it by a 
few critical remarks, chiefly seeking to disprove the idea of a 
continued central heat, sufficient to produce effects on the ac- 
tually existing strata. He seems to us, however, neither very 
strenuous, nor very successful in these comments. The Hut- 
tonian Theory evidently affords a more enlarged, and, we 
think, a more philosophical view, of the changes that have oc- 
curred on the earth’s surface, than that for which he contends. 
We say more enlarged — because its application may more suc- 
cessfully be made to the different classes of rocks; more philo- 
sophical — because its reasonings from the outset are more strict- 
ly founded on the observation of phenomena. The existence 
and the agency of subterraneous heat are not presumed by the 
Huttonian, till he has seen what he considers proof of them in 
actual appearances. He reasons upon the observed tendency 
to degradation of the earth’s surface ; upon the natural depo- 
sition of the materials thus separated ; upon the actual consoli- 
dation of strata, which plainly appear to have been composed 
from the materials of more ancient rocks; upon the present 
position of the strata ; upon the particular appearances cf gra- 
nitic veins, whin dykes, &c. ; upon the phenomena of volcan- 
oes, and other more casual evidences of internal heat. It is pos- 
sible, that some of his conclusions may be rendered erroneous 
by imperfect observation, — a defect which belongs to every theo- 
ry ; but still, all his elements are taken from nature, ana com- 
bined on a just principle of reasoning. We speak the more 
pointedly on this subject, because the Huttonian Theory has 
been very unjustly censured by some of its adversaries, as a mere 
ingenious hypothesis, unsupported by research, or a knowledge 
of facts. 

M. Brdfclak’s Fourth and Fifth chapters treat of the indi- 
vidual rocks, classed into those which were formed during the 
first consolidation of the globe, and those formed subsequently 
to this event, — a division, which nearly corresponds with the old 
one, of primary and secondary rocks. To his long disquisition 
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on Granite, we should apply the objection we have before made to 
the book at large, that it is too theoretical for an clementaVy work. 
On the much disputed point, as to the stratification of granite* 
M. Breislak adds little that is new. What surprizes us more, is* 
that he scarcely ev&n alludes to the existence or origin of gran- . 
itic veins, and speaks in the most cursory manner of the dif- 
ferent formations of granite, though these facts are of such ob- 
vious importance in geology. The truth seems to, be, that he 
is unwilling to admit the idea of any movement or projection 
of this substance while in a state of fusion ; and he expressly 
declares his dissent from the opinions of Dr Hutton on this 
subject. The dissent is the more singular, because a great part 
of his proof of the crystallization of granite, as well as of sie- 
nite, porphyry, and the trap rocks, from a state of igneous fu- 
sion, is founded on the observation of Analogous appearances 
in lavas, and other volcanic products. It might be thought* 
that the pursuit of this analogy should have led him not to re- 
ject totally the notion, of* some of the unstratified rocks having 
been fused and elevated at later periods than the first consolida- 
tion of die globe. 

Our author proceeds from granite to the other primitive 
rocks, stratified and overlying. He is more brief, arid less 
distinct upon these ; and, with respect to marble, serpentine* 
and some others, scarcely ventures any decided opinion as to 
their origin. He wishes, indeed, to avail himself of Sir James 
Hall’s experiments, in proof of the probable igneous origin of 
marble ; but to the benefit of these he is not fairly entitled* 
since his doctrine does not allow of the compression necessary 
to retain the carbonic acid in a fixed state. It is evident that 
his theory continually labours, from too speedily setting to rest 
some of the great agencies which it employs. He has done too 
much for granite ; too little for all the other classes of rocks. 

This remark is applicable to the account he successively gives 
of the transition and secondary stratas. Here, indeed, he in- 
troduces water as one of his agents; heated, during a certain 
period, by emanations of heat still continuing from the inner 
parts of the globe ; and rendered, by this cause, and by the che- 
mical principles it contained, an active solvent of the materials 
afterwards deposited. 

4 Le acque del mare primitivo, bollente ed animate , da molti 
principi chimjci, potevano in qualche modo sciogliere o tenere sos- 
pese quelle terre che diedero origine alle rocce di transizione e se- 
condarie, le quali si andarono depositando a misura che dinii- 
nuiva l'intensita del calore. I gradi dunque di cristallizzazione di- 
venivano serapre minori, come si diminuivano i gradi di calore, 
perch& a questi corrispondeva una maggiore o minore soluzione delta 
terre.* 
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Here, it will be seen, that M. Breislak's theory approaches 
Fomewh&t closely to the Wernerian, which elsewhere he is so 
much disposed to censure ; and he partially recognizes, himself, 
this approach, in his comments on the opinions of M. Ebel, 
one of the advocates of this doctrine. It doles not appear that 
he regards heat as concerned in the consolidation of the secon- 
dary rocks, or in any of the more important changes they have 
undergone. All the statements in this part of his work have 
reference to chemical or mechanical deposition from water; and 
we no longer discern the Plutonist, who has submitted the 
whole class of primitive rocks to fusion by fire. Entering thus 
far into the Neptunian doctrine, he subjects himself to many 
of its consequences ; above all, to the necessity of supposing a 
repeated rise and depression of the waters, and of explain- 
ing their ultimate retreat from the higher parts of the earth’s 
surface. 

In speaking of the gypsum formations, M* Breislak con- 
ceives that they may have had their origin in the vapours of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, rising towards the surface, and passing 
through calcareous matter. He supports this idea by somd 
analogous phenomena in volcanic districts. As to the orgin 
of rock salt, he docs not give any distinct opinion ; speaking 
vaguely of intense emanations, which proceeded from the in- 
terior of the earth, still heated, producing these local depo- 
sites. He is equally unsatisfactory on the subject of coal; and 
appears only very partially informed as to the natural history of 
this interesting mineral. 

In his Sixth Chapter, our author treats of different pheno- 
mena attending the consolidation of the globe. The first sub- 
ject is that of veins, and other metallic depots ; and he criticizes 
with considerable justice the principles laid down by Werner* 
in his * Theory of the Formation of Veins. * These principled 
we hud occasion to notice, and to comment upon, in our review 
of the work of that eminent mineralogist. M. Breislak proceeds 
to substitute a theory of his own 5 applicable, he conceives, to 
all true metallic depots, as distinguished from those, which af- 
ford merely the appearance of having been open fissures, filled 
subsequently by transported materials. He founds this theory 
on the principle, that a mass, composed of different elements^ 
may be placed under such circumstances, as to form within it- 
self certain centres of attraction ; in such manner that the ho- 
mogerflous elements shall unite together, in separating them- 
selves from tip others which had been interposed. These cir- 
cumstances ma\ occur, when the mass, not yet consolidated, is 
in a.fluid or vi>cid state : they may be renewed, when the force 
of cohesion of the compound is so far destroyed by the action 
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of fire or water, that the movements produced by correspond- 
ing attractions are in no degree impeded. This general prin- 
ciple, supported by particular examples from the mineral king- 
dom, he applies to the veins both in primitive and secondary 
rocks; with one important diflerence, however, rendered neces- 
sary by his previous views, viz. that the veins in primitive rocks 
were formed by such attractions taking place during a state of 
igneous fusion ; while those in transition .and secondary rocks, 
owe their origin to combinations taking place in water, or rather 
in the heterogeneous mixture of water, earths, metals, &c. to 
which he attributes these later formations. Here it will be seen 
that M. Breislak again approaches the confines of the Werne- 
rian doctrine; differing, however, in this, that he substitutes 
the idea of an elective attraction, contemporaneous with the for- 
mation of the rocks, for the tranquil precipitation of the Wer- 
nerian school, taking place in open figures, which were subse- 
quently filled with the fluid menstruum from above. 

We have not room here to enter into any details on this ques- 
tion, which certainly is among the most interesting in Geology, 
Nor are we disposed, indeed, to comment with any severity on 
M. Breislak’s theory of veins, though it does admit the opera- 
tion of two such distinct causes, as fusion by fire and solution 
by water. It is perfectly possible, or even probable, that each 
of these may have had effect at different times in their forma- 
tion ; and while the subject is still so far embarrassed by difficul- 
ties, it would be unwise to reject totally either the one or the 
other agency. In this point, however, the Huttonian theory 
has an obvious advantage, in explaining the origin of veins, 
which have the appearance of being filled from beneath ; and, 
although the topic is one, upon which the Wcnierians are ac- 
customed to claim for themselves a superiority, we are persuad- 
ed that they have generalized their views further than the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge will permit, and have laid down 
laws, where tlie exceptions are too numerous to allow of their 
standing as such. In many points, we think that M. Breisiak’a 
views as to the combination and disposition of the materials of 
veins, are capable of being mere plausibly applied to actual ap- 
pearances. 

The remainder of this chapter is occupied by considerations 
as to the causes of the great inequalities on the earth’s surface ; 
its mountain chains, hills, basins, and valfies. We have already 
Seen, that M. Breislak supposes these to be produced, in great 
part, by the* escape and particular direction of gases, during 
the first consolidation of the globe. He now enters mure at 
large into this idea ; and cites, in confirmation of it, the general 
direction of all the loftiest mountain chains from cast to west ? 
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which he conceives may have been owing to the direction the 
torrents of gas received from the rotatory motion of the earth 
on its axis. This hypothesis is a bold one; and we cannot help 
thinking that our author has generalized a little too much in its 
behalf, in the sketch he gives of the direction of mountain chains. 
We admit the greater number of the instances; but the except 
tions are more numerous than lie is willing to allow; especially 
if we come to the secondary chains, for the elevation of which 
it is necessary to account, as well as for that of the primitive 
rocks. We may remark too that he gives an insufficient degree 
of importance to the changes produced by different agents on 
the surface of the globe, subsequently to the first period of con- 
solidation. In commenting upon the opinions of Pallas, he 
again finds occasion to express his belief, that no elevation of 
rocks by heat has taken place since that time ; except in the 
partial instances of volcanic agency. Upon this topic, we have 
not leisure for any further comments, and must hasten to the 
concluding chapters of the work. 

The Seventh Chapter relates to Organic Fossil Remains ; a 
subject which M. Breislak treats at considerable length; rightly 
conceiving it to be of the highest interest as a part of geological 
science. The arrangement and short sketch which he gives of 
these fossil remains, are well calculated, on the whole, for an 
elementary work. The labours of Cuvier, Blumenbach, Hum- 
boldt, and other scientific inquirers, have indeed laid an admir- 
able foundation for research in this branch of geology; and we 
rejoice to find that the object is now generally prosecuted by 
mineralogists, with a zeal and accuracy proportioned to its im- 
portance. The discovery of marine fossils at the height of ten 
or twelve thousand feet above the actual level of the sea ; — the 
fact that a great proportion of these, especially those contained 
in tlie older limestones, are now unknown to us, except in the 
fossil state ; — the evidence they afford, in certain places, of a 
repeated alternation having taken place of marine and fresh wa- 
ter depositions; — the discovery, among the newer rocks and al- 
luvial strata, of innumerable bones of terrestrial arid amphibious 
animals, many of them of vast size, and no longer known to 
exist on the earth; — all these circumstances give testimony to the 
value of such researches in reference to the natural history of 
the globe. 

M. Breislak’s theory, as to the origin of the marine fossils, 
depends upon ^ what we may call the Neptunian part of his 
doctrine, though well aware how strenuously he would object to 
this same. T*he waters which deposited the transition and se- 
condary strata, though heated and in an agitated state, were 
capable, he thinks, of supporting certain forms of animal life ; 

S 
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» ^Vhich increased in variety during the iater periods of deposi- 
tion. He considers lhat the strata, containing such fossil re- 
t * tnains, were formed in their present situation ; the waters, which 
la t that time, had a corresponding level, having since retired to 
one much lower. The latter phenomenon he attributes to the 
falling in of the crust of the earth in various places ; a passage 
being thus afforded into the great cavities in the interior, which 
may have been produced by the original unequal expansion of 
the ascending gases. This doctrine, in its main points, con- 
tains little that has not been suggested before ; and we should 
only repeat old topics of discussion, in entering inLo any detail- 
ed argument on the subject. 

The two concluding chapters of the work relate to Volcanoes* 
and to the Basaltic llocks. Our author’s intimate knowledge of 
the volcanic districts of Italy, gives great weight to all his remarks 
on the first of these subjects ; and the chapter is certainly an in- 
teresting one $ though there are several parts of it, particularly 
those developing his theoretical views, to which we find much 
reason to object. On the sketch which he gives of the different: 
products of volcanoes, we have no remarks to make. His ob- 
servations are taken in great part from Vesuvius and the Campi 
Phlegrei ; a district which affords a greater variety of .products, 
and those of a more interesting nature, than any other volcanic 
’ region of equal extent that has hitherto been made known to 
us. The primitive fragments ejected from this mountain ; the 
peculiar crystals, melanite, leucitc, ncpheline, &c. existing in 
its ancient lavas ; and the extraordinary quantity of muriatic 
acid evolved, as well in the gaseous as in the combined form* 
are circumstances so striking in the history of volcanic pheno- 
mena, that we are not surprized to find M. Breislak attaching 
himself to this spot, with a peculiar and almost personal inte- 
rest. Yet, notwithstanding this, and although he comes before 
U9 as a professed Plutonist, we are obliged to say, that we think 
his views too partial and limited as to the causes and extent of 
volcanic agency. His theory of causes, which was originally 
started many years ago, in application to Vesuvius alone, is 
very analogous to the Wernerian doctrine on the subject, and 
liable in great part to the same objections. He considers that 
the local combustion of petroleum or bituminous matters* aid-, 
ed occasionally by the access of the waters of the sea* may be 
the origin of all the phenomena ; and, what be at first applied to 
Vesuvius only, he now extends, though with some hesitation, 
toother volcanic districts. An argument in support of this opi- 
nion is sought for in a vague reference to the number of biturai- 
hous springs existing in different parts of the world. It is 
Von. xxvil. ffO; 53. . 
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scarcely noccssai^y to remark how insufficient sucli proof is, and 
how inadequate f he cause assigned, to explain the variety and mag- 
nitude of the effects in question. 

We may extend further our objection to M. BreisLik’s man- 
ner of treating this subject ; and remark, that he has not suffi- 
ciently pointed out those general and enlarged views of vol- 
canic mineralogy, which are so imoortant to the geological 
student. The living volcano, however magnificent and aw- 
ful as a spectacle to the senses, is vet, in many respects, less 
-interesting to the scientific observer, than those natural re- 
cords of past convulsion, over which ages have slept in si- 
lence, and which receive no light from the history or tradi- 
tions of man. The actual volcano, it is true, exhibits a great 
variety of products, some which cease to exist, when its ac- 
tion is at an end. But many of those products are merely su- 
perficial ; and limit, rather than augment our knowledge, by 
concealing front us those changes which are taking place be- 
neath. In the ancient and extinct volcanic formations, the hand 
of time has done for us what no art could effect ; and by throw- 
ing off the surface, and making its bold sections of these rocks, 
it displays their interior structure, show's us the effects of differ- 
ent modes of cooling, and different degrees of pressure, and 
teaches us the conditions which may influence crystallization 
in its various forms. The field of observation here, is of the 
most extensive kind ; and much yet remains to be done in it. 
Even excluding all the disputed localities of basaltic rocks, w r e 
have in Europe numerous districts, where the former agency of 
fire is marked by the mast unquestionable traces. This is the 
case in France, Germany, Hungary, Sardinia, and peculiarly 
in Italy; and we own that we are surprized, in this account, 
that M. Brcislak should have entered so partially into the great 
general views which they suggest ; more especially as, in the 
following chapter, he professes to consider basalt as a volcan- 
ic product. Our general knowledge of volcanoes, whether ac- 
tive or extinct, is rapidly increasing ; and much has been re- 
cently added to it by the invaluable researches of Humboldt in 
the Andes and islands of the Atlantic ; and by the observations 
of McKenzie in the northern volcanic region of Iceland. 

M. Breislok notices, cursorily, the suggestion of Sir H. Da- 
vy, that volcanic phenomena may be owing to the admission of 
water or air to the metallic bases of the earths existing in the 
interior of the globe. He proposes two objections to this idea ; 
—the first (^pending on the great lightness of these metallic bas- 
es the second having reference to the quantity of beat, which 
Jie thinks would be too small from this cause to account for the 
ketual effects. . To the latter, in particular, of these objections, 
wc can by no means accede. 
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In one part'of tins chapter, we find M. Breislak speaking of 
volcanic appearances in the Orkney Islands and Hebrides; a 
statement which, in part at least, certainly requires correction. 
This is not the only instance in his work in which we discern in- 
accuracies relating to our own country. Some flagrant mistake* 
occur, in a table of the heights of mountains, which is prefixed 
to the first volume; of which one or two examples may suffice. 
The highest mountain in England is said to be Picco Ruivo, 
having an elevation of *5281 feet above the level of the sea. By 
a singular mistake, the estimate of Snowden is twice given ; in 
the first instance at 3342, afterwards at 35*55 feet ; Whornside, 
or TVnisrdr, as it is printed, is set down at 5010 feet. Errors 
of this kind are not creditable to a catalogue, and throw- suspi- 
cion on its general accuracy. 

In the chapter on Basalt, with which our author concludes 
his work, he brings various arguments to prove its igneous ori- 
gin ; apparently without adverting to the inconsistency of this 
with some parts of his preceding theory. He has limited the 
causes and influence of volcanoes ; and deprived himself of the 
aid of the central heat, by confining its action to a particular 
class of rocks, aud to a certain period of time. In consequence 
of these difficulties, and probably from his having had himself 
few opportunities of examining basaltic rocks in urtu, his dis- 
cussion of this topic is by no means complete or satisfactory. 
He scarcely seems aware of the extent and peculiarities of these 
rocks; of their occurrence in veins or dykes; of their singular 
relation to coal ; and of their association with other rocks, and 
very remarkable position, in what Werner calls the * newest 
* floetz trap formation. * Considering the interest which these 
objects have excited among geologists, we are surprized that M. 
Breislak should pass over them so superficially, and with so little 
regard to their influence upon every part of the science. 


Art. VIII. The History of the Church of Scotland , from the 
Establishment of the Reformation to the Revolution , illustrat- 
ing a most interesting period of' the Political History of Bri- 
tain, By George Cook, D. D. Minister of Laurencekirk. 
3 vol. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1815: 

Tn spite of all the mockeries of their* reverend historian, we 
A cannot bring ourselves to believe that Jack is At all a worse 
fellow than either Peter or Marti;*. The two last; indeed, 
have contrived somehow to make a better figure in the world, 
and affect to look down on their less opulent 'brother. Yet per* 
* L 2 . 
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fiaps there are some particulars in which it would be as well for 
them if they were to follow his example. At all events, the 
whole history of these allegorical heroes must be allowed to be 
very important, and, when fairly detailed, will bring out many 
points of substantial identity in their character, which should 
allay the mutual animosities of their respective followers, and 
promote their final return to a state of brotherly concord and 
affection. To the inhabitants of these united kingdoms in par- 
ticular, the prospect of such a consummation cannot fail to be- 
peculiarly interesting, as all the three churches, shadowed out 
in the allegory, do not only exist among us, but each of them* 
is actually by law established, in one part or otb'T of the British 
empire 5 and the inhabitants of this inland have their souls con- 
signed to the cure of Episcop al or Presbyterian pastors, accord- 
ing as they happen to reside in England or Scotland. These 
churches, too, had all of them, in former times, a considerable, 
and one of them a mighty influence, on the civil government 
and their mutual hostilities, to which their alliance with the 
State gave a dreadful importance, produced effects which are 
stili perceptible, and suggest lessons which may still be useful. 
At present, we mean only to slate one or two observations con- 
cerning the Scottish Church, which we conceive to be neither 
unimportant nor unseasonable. 

Protestant writers, in genera), are apt to describe the Refor- 
mation as a struggle for religious freedom ; and the learned au- 
thor before u^, distinguished as we think he is for the fairness 
and moderation, as well as the sagacity of his views, has very 
implicitly adopted the common opinion. Thus, in alluding to 
the intolerant spirit of the Covenant in the reign of Charles the 
First, he represents it as ‘ destroying that free exercise of pri- 
* vate judgment, for which (he is pleased to say) the first re- 
* formers, to their immortal honour, had strenuously contcnd- 
* ed. ' (vol. III. p. 65.) Now, we humbly apprehend that the 
free exercise of private judgment was most heartily abhorred 
by the fim Reformers — except only where the persons who as- 
sumed it bad the good fortune to be exactly of their opinion. 

For we may observe, in the first place, that in the questions* 
^concerning election, justification and grace, which occupy the 
principal department in the science of Theology, greater diver- 
sity of opinion was tolerated among the Catholics than among 
the early Protestants. Upon these subjects Catholic divines 
debated with much freedom and vivacity \ and neither incurred 
the censures Iff their Church, nor ceased to be regarded as good 
Christians, whether (hey if*voured the one or the other bf the 
two great schools which we are now accustomed to distinguish* 
as Arftinians and Calvinists. But both Luther raid CaJ^pn ad- 
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'opted the peculiar k tencts of this latter school exclusively, and 
in their utmost rigour ; and these tenets were also stated afc the 
true faith, in the third, seventh, eighth and twelfth articles of 
the Confession which was drawn up by our first Reformers in 
Scotland, and ratified by the Parlhment in 1560. 

We may observe, in the next place, that the freedom for 
which our first reformers contended, did not include any free- 
dom of dissent from the Athanasian creed. Grotius and Lard- 
ncr, and Locke and Newton, these great and pious men, who 
were an h< nour to human nature, and the most illustrious ad- 
vocates of Christianity, would have been adjudged by the first 
Ref rmers as well as by the Catholics, by Cranmer and Knox 
as well as by Bonner and Beaton, to be worthy of death in the 
present world, and of everlasting misery in the world to come. 
The martyrdoms c f Scrvctus in Geneva, and of Joan Bucher 
in England, arc notable instances of the religious freedom which 
.prevailed in the pure and primitive state of the Protestant 
churches. 

It is obvious also, that the freedom for which our first Refor- 
mers so strenuously contended, did not, by any means, include 
4i freedom to tlnnk as the Catholics thought; that is to say, to 
think as all Europe had thought for many ages, and as ihe 
greatest part of Europe thought at that very time, and con- 
tinue to think to this very day. The complete extirpation of 
the Catholic church, not merely as a public establishment, but 
as a tolerated sect, was the avowed object of our first Reformers. 
In 1.760, by an act of the Parliament which established the Re- 
formation in Scotland, both the sijers and hearers of mass* 
whether in public or in private, wer*, for the first offence, to 
suffer confiscation of all their goods, together with corporal 

E unishment, at the discretion of the magistrate: they were to 
e punished by banishment lor the second offence ; and by death 
for the third! (See Knox’s History, p. 5>54. fuhu edition of 
17»L\) 

We know wh.it is urged in defmee of these violent measures; 
—that the Catholic religion, at that time at least, was essenti- 
ally hostile to every other form of Christianity, insomuch, that 
•even the toleration of its worship was incompatible with the 
'Safety of the Protestant iuterost. We must, however, beg leave 
to observe, that the first Reformers themselves, although they 
inveighed, with great vehemence, against die persecuting spi- 
rit of the Roman hierarchy, yet rested their own cause on 
principles of the same description — principles which, inde- 
pendently of every consideration of self-defence, demanded 
Ahe persecution or the Catholics even to death, as one of 
Jtfee moor sacred of Christian duties. But as most of ow 
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modern historians have been careful to keep this important sub- . 
ject in the shade, it will be proper to bring it forward a little, 
for the consideration of those who are so fond of contrasting 
the terrible intolerance of the Catholic with the liberality of the 
Reformed Churches. 

In 1564, Maitland of Lethington, who was Secretary of State, 
and several noblemen who were attached to the court, invited the 
most eminent of the reformed clergy to a private conference ; and 
Knox, in the Fourth Book of his History, has recorded with great 
minuteness the debate which took place between himself and 
Lethington on that occasion. The whole? passage is extremely 
curious ; and as the book is scarce, we shall furnish our readers 
with some extracts, sufficient to manifest the nature of that hos- 
tility which our first Reformers waged with the Established 
Church. After much reasoning upon the Queen’s good dispo- 
sitions, and unhappy affection for idols, Lethington says — 1 Our 
question is, whether’ that we may and ought to suppress the Queen’s 
mass ? or whether that her idolatry shall be laid to our charge ? 
What ye may, said John Knox, by force, I dispute not : but what 
ye may and ought to do by God's express commandment, that can 
I tell. Idolatry ought not only to he suppressed , but the idolater ought 
to die the death , unless tve mill accuse God. I know, said Lethington, 
the idolater is commanded to die the death ; but by whom ? By 
the people of God, said the other. For the commandment was made 
to Israel, as ye may read, That if it be heard that idolatry is commit - 
ted in any one city, that inquisition shall he taken ; and if it be found 
true , that then the whole body of the people shall arise and destroy that 
city , sparing in it neither man , woman, nor child . But there is no 
commandment given to the people to punish their King, said the Se- 
cretary, if he be an idolater, I find no privilege granted unto 
kings, said the other, by God, more than unto the people to offend 
God's majesty. 9 4 (Knox, p. 357.) 

When Lethingtoil stated, that Calvin and some others of the 
foreign Reformers had counselled their followers to be quiet and 
submissive even under persecution, Knox very truly and wisely 
observed, that this referred to Christians * so dispersed, that 
they have no other force but only to sob to God for deliverance.— 
That such indeed (he continues, p. 358) shduld hazard any fur- 
ther than these godly men wills them, I could not hastily be of coun- 
sel. But tny argument has another ground ; for I speak of a people 
assembled together in one body of a commonwealth, unto whom 
God has given sufficient force toot only to resist, but also to suppress 
all kindftf open idolatry ; and such' a people, yet agairiT affirm, are 
hound to keep their land clean and unpolluted . 9 • '■ 

< When, in the course of the discussion* Knox quoted the ex- 
ample of Jehu, who, even while he was a private person, receiv- 
ed a divine commandment to destroy the posterity o%Ahab 
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•We are not bound to imitate extraordinary examples, said Lething- 
ton, (p. 360), unless we have like commandment and assurance. 
1 grant, said the other, if the example repugn to the law. But 
vrhere the example agrees with the law, and is as it were the execu- 
tion of God’s judgment expressed in the same, I say that the ex- 
ample approved of God Stands to us in place of a commandment : 
For as God in his nature is constant and immutable, so can he not 
damn [condemn] in the ages subsequent that which he has approv- 
ed in his servants before us. But in his servants before us, he by 
his own commandment has approved, that subjects have not only 
destroyed their Icings for idolatry , but also has [have] rooted out 
their whole posterity , so that none of their race was left after to em- 
pire above the people of God, Whatsoever they did, said Leth- 
ington, was done at God’s commandment. That fortifies my argu- 
ment, said the other ; for God by his commandment has approved 
that subjects punish kings for idojatry and wickedness by them com- 
mitted. We have not the like commandment, spid Lethington. 
That I deny, said the other ; for the commandment , that the idolater 
shall die the death , is perpetual , as ye yourself have granted ; ye 
doubted only, who should be the executors against the king ; and I 
said, the people of God ; and have sufficiently proved, as I think, 
that God has raised up the people, and by his prophet has anointed 
a king, to take vengeance upon the king and his posterity, which 
fact God since that time has never retracted ; and therefore to me it 
remains for a constant and clear commandment io all people professing 
God , and having the power to punish vice, what they ought to do in 
the like case . ’ 

Dr M*Crie, in his excellent Life of Knox, p. 299, has sai l, 
in reference to this discussion between Knox and Lethington, 
that 4 both parties held that idolatry might justly be punched 
• with death. ’ But this is not to do justice to his hero. We 
have seen that our root-and-branch Reformer went a great deal 
farther. In feet, it was not possible for the. most bigoted Ca- 
tholic to inculcate more distinctly the complete extirpation of 
the opinions and worship of the Protestants, than John Knox 
inculcated as a most sacred duty, incumbent on the civil govern- 
ment in the first instance, and, if the civil government is re- 
miss, incumbent on the people, to extirpate completely the opi- 
nions and worship of tbe Catholics, and even to massacre the 
Catholics, man, woman and child. 

- At present, every sect of Christians will no doubt be shocked 
with principles so savage ; but it has been pleaded in his favour, 
Chat vehemently as he inculcated these principles, he did not 
practise what he preached. 4 They [the Reformers] discovered , 
no disposition, says Dr M‘Crie, to proceed to capital ptyiishment, 
even when it waB completely in their power. 1 never read, nor beard 
Of an instance, in the time of our Reformer, of a person being put 
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to death for performing any part of the Roman Catholic worship. 
-If the reason of this dip conformity between their opinions and their 
practice be asked, it may be answered— their aversion to blood. * 
(Life (f Knox, p. 299. ) 

Now, we doubt not that this observation was applicable to 
most of the Protestant Nobility, and even to some of the Pro- 
testant Clergy; though in all sects the clergy, from obvious cau- 
ses, arc less guilty than the laity, of tolerating error. But we 
scarcely think that Knox would have thanked his advocate for 
Jiis good-natured apology. It is a topic of reproach, and not 
of praise, that aversion tc* blood has prevented a magistrate 
from executing justice on a murderer, — or a general from sav- 
ing his country by cutting off an invading army; and to a per- 
son who believed what Knox believed, it must have appeared 
incomparably worse, to spare the Papists, who were the mur- 
derers of souls, and whose idolatry was bringing down the wrath 
of heaven on the land. 

The apology, however, might be admitted, if these princi- 
ples had only been struck out in the heat of an accidental de- 
bate, without being gravely maintained in cooler moments. But 
the fact was widely different. The very same principles which 
our great Reformer defended with so. much ardour and inge- 
nuity in his debate with Lethington, he deliberately recorded 
for the public benefit, on different occasions, both before and 
after that celebrated conference. The account of them which 
we have quoted, is taken from the Fourth Book of his History ; 
and themtroduction to this book appears to have been writteri 
in May 1 566, (Knox y p. 282.) The same principles had been 
maintained by him ten years before, in his letter to the Queen 
Regent in 1 556, which he afterwards published with additions 
and explanations in 1558 ; and they had been stated at greater 
length, and with equal intrepidity, in his Appellation to the No- 
bility, which was written soon after be left Scotland in July 
1556, both which are engrossed in the folio edition of his 
History. 

' The following quotations, we trust, will show that we are not 
guilty of exaggeration. 4 After that Moses bad declared what 
was true religion, to wit, to honour God as he commanded, adding 
nothing to his word, neither yet diminishing any thing from it; find 
after also that vehemently he had exhorted the same lafr to be Ob- 
served, he denounceth the punishment against the transgressors* in 
these wordl : If thy brother, son, daughter, wife or neighbour, whom 
thou lovesfas thine own life, 6olicitate thee secretly, saying, Jet us 
go serve other Gods, whom neither thou nor thy fatners have known,' 
consent not to him, hear him not, let not thine eye spare him, show 
him no indulgence or favour, hide him not, but utteny kill him ; let 
thy hand be first upon him, that he may be slain, and after, the han$ 
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of the whole people. Of these words of Moses, are two things ap- 
pertaining to our purpose to be noticed. First, that such as solid* 
tate only to idolatry, ought to be punished to death , without favour or 

respect of persons The second is, that 

the punishment of such crimes as arc idolatry, blasphemy, and others 
that touch the majesty of God, doth not appertain to kings and chief 
rulers only, but also to the whole body of that people, and to every 
member of the same, according to the vocation of every man, and 
according to that possibility and occasion which God doth minister 
to revenge the injury done against his glory, what time that impiety 
is manifestly known.' — 4 I fear not to affiim, (he adds, in a subse- 
quent part of the Appellation), that the Gentiles (I mean every city, 
realm, province or nation among the Gentile*, embracing Christ 
Jesus and his true religion) be bound to the same kague and cove- 
nant that God made with his people Israel, what time he promised 
to root out the nations before them, in these words, Beware that 
thou make any covenant with the inhabitants of the land, &c. but 
tliou shalt destroy their altars. &e. To this same law, I say, and 
covenant, are the Gentiles no less bound than sometime were the 
Jews, whensoever God doth illuminate the eyes of any multitude, 
province, people or city, and putteth the sword in their own hand, 
to remove such enormity from among them, as before God they 
know to be abominable. Then, I say, are they po less bound to 
purge their dominions and country from idolatry than were the 
Israelites, what time they received the possession of the land of Ca- 
naan. And moreover, 1 say, it any go about to erect and set up 
idolatry, or to teach defection from God, after that the veiity hath 
been received and approved, that then not only the magistrates to 
whom the sword is committed, but also the people, are bound by that 
oath which they have made to God, to revenge to the uttermost of 
their power the injury done to his Majesty. * [ History > p. 414.) 

If the reader is shocked at these principles, and at what he 
may probably conceive to be an unwarranted extension of the 
commandment for the destruction of the Canaanites, he may 
perhaps be comforted, by learning from the same high autho- 
rity, that although many Catholics contrive to save appear- 
ances, and impose on the world, yet every Catholic is in reality 
an abandoned reprobate, as bad as a murderer, and cannot pos- 
sibly be otherwise. This we find explicitly stated in his famous 
letter to the Queen Regent^ both as it was first written in 1556, 
pnd as it was augmented and explained by the author in 1558. 
After enlarging on the idolatry of the mass, he says, ‘ Yea, 
further, I say, that where this venom of the serpent (idolatry I 
mean)' lurfceth in the heart, it is impossible but that at one time or 

? ther it shall produce pestilent fruits, albeit peradventure not openly 
efore men, . yet before God, no less odious than the facts of mnr- 
derer$ f publicans and harlots ; and therefore in my former letter I 
j£ajd, that superfluous it was to require reformation of manners where 
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tlie religion is corrupted- Which yet again I repeat , to the end 
that your Grace more deeply may weigh the matter. * (History, 
p. 42 : 2.) 

But perhaps the most striking evidence how deeply these prin- 
ciples were rooted in hi*> heart, apoears in the remorse with which 
he confesses but without mentioning particulars, that at one time 
he had so far yielded to humanity or piudence, as to employ his 
influence in moderating the zeal of some of his brethren in the 
good c*iuse. 6 For (he s-ivs) God had not only given unto me 
knowledge and tongue to make the impiety of that idol £the mass] 
known m to the realm, but he had given me credit, with many, who 
would have put in ex end ion God's judgments, (what these were in his 
opinion, we have abundantly seen), if 1 would only have consented 
thereto : but l o careful was 1 of the common tranquillity, and so 
loth was I to have offended those of whom I had conceived a good 
opinion, that in secret conference with earnest and zealous men, I 
travelled rather to mitigate, yea to slacken that fervency that God 
had kindled in others, than to animate or encourage them to put 
their hands to the Lord’s work; t vhnein I unfeignedly acknowledge 
tnyself to have done most wickedly, and from the bottom of my heart 
do ask of my God grace and pardon, for that T did nor what in me 
lay to have suppressed that idol in the beginning. ' (History, fc87). 

For our own part, we are tempted to ascribe tin* confession to 
that excessive tenderness of conscience with winch some men 
are apt to be distressed, in those very cases, where all the world 
conceive them to have excelled the most : for it is not easy to 
discover that at any period he had not done every thing in his 
power for the suppression of the Catholics ; insomuch that if he 
had attempted more, he must have been infatuated with a degree 
of imprudence which might well be called insanity, a feature 
which, notwithstanding all his vehemence, never appears to have 
belonged to lii.s character. We presume not, however, to assert, 
in opposition to his own confession, and at this distance of time, 
that he never w as betrayed into any inconsistency between his 
principles and practice. But wc think it appears in sufficient 
evidence, that during ten long and trying years he most earnest- 
ly inculcated, both by word and by writing, the same principles 
which he maintained in his debate "with Lethington ; — priciples, 
of which w T e must say that we receive a very inadequate idea 
from some of our modern histories ; but which, as we have 
them at first hand fromjiimself, are to the full a* bloody and into- 
lercnt as that were "ever maintained by the Roman Catholics. 

Aj the best, then, the true state of the matter is this:^-tbe 
Catholics actually did persecute ; but our first Reformers only 
preached persecution, without having the heart to carry it into 
ei%t. But, before wc admit even this, we must consider how 
f Ijrtfr they actually possessed the power, and whether ihey could. 
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with any reasonable hope of success, venture farther than they 
did in iheir attempts to exercise it. 

From the beginning of the Reformation in Scotland, till its 
settlement by the Parliament in July i J(iO, the Catholic was the 
established religion, ns it had been for ages before. If, during 
this period, the Reformers had inflicted death on the sayers and 
hearers of mass, they must have been regarded as atrocious as- 
sassins of their countrymen, for conforming to what all parties 
knew to be the law of the laud. But, without dwelling on this 
legal topic, which, for any thing we know, would not have prov- ■ 
cd a very effectual obstacle, we are to icmcinber that during the 
whole of this period the Protestants were either a feeble party, 
dispersed and unorganized, or they were engaged in an arduous 
struggle against their own Government and the French auxili- 
aries, which they were unable to bring to a successful conclu- 
sion without the aid both of English money and Englidi force*. 
Even so late as October when they ventured to is^ue a 

proclamation suspending the Queen Regent from her authority, 
they found themselves in a situation extremely critical, bisct. 
with treacherous friends, and protected by ill-paid and mutinous 
soldiers. i The Queen [Regent] ’ says Knox in his history, 
p. 188, * had amongst us her assured Espyells, who did not only 
signify to her what was our estate, bat a Lo what was our purpose, 
counsel and devises. Some of our own company were vehemently 
suspected to be the very betiayers of all our secrets ; for a boy of 
the OfHcialis of Lothian, Mr James Balfour, was t^.lcen earning a 
writing which did open the most secret things that were devised in 
the counsel, &c. The men of war (for the most part men without 
God or honesty) made a mutiny because they lacked a part of their 
wages ; they had done the same thing at Linlithgow before, wheiji 
they made a proclamation that they would serve any man to sup- 
press the Congregation, and set up the Mass again . 9 It was not till 
the pacification on the 8ih of July 1500, that the Protestants 
were in a situation to give the law; and then, it must be con- 
fessed, they lost but little time in making the necessary arrange- 
ments for the suppression of idolutiy. For, on the 17th of 
July, that is" to wiy, on the ninth day after the pacification had 
been proclaimed, the Parliament established the Protestant 
Church to the exclusion of every other; and, on the 2 Mil of 
the following month, bound the Judges by the statute already 
mentioned, to pronounce sentence of death against every per- 
son convicted lor the third time of attending mass even in the 
most private manner. 

That no capital execution followed immediately upon this 
law, is by no means surprising. The affairs of the Protestant^ 
Were still uncertain ; the law itself had uoi received the sanction 
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of the sovereign, to whom it was well known it must be ex- 
tremely disagreeable ; and who might insist, with some plausi- 
bility, that it was not quite consistent with the articles of pacifi- 
cation which had just been settled, {History, 229.) It was to 
be feared, also, that France, notwithstanding her internal dis- 
sensions, might still be extremely troublesome. * The papists 

* were proud, ’ says Knox, * for they looked for a new ar-ny 

from France at the next spring, and thereof was there no 

€ small appearance, if God had not otherwise provided . 9 (n. 257.) 
The Scotch Catholics themselves, though checked for the pre- 
sent, were still a numerous party. The English arm} had de- 
parted on the i 6th of July, (p. 234-); and the reformers knew 
with what difficulty they had procured the succours from Eliza- 
beth, who was not disposed to quarrel with France, and was 
very far from being friendly to the form of the proiestant reli- 
gion now established in Scotland, which breathed too much of 
the same spirit with the puritans in her own kingdom. In such 
a situation, whatever might be the intentions of the two parties, 
or however they might endeavour to overawe, by threaunings 
or by occasional riots of the populace, it was most natural for 
both of them to abstain for a season from any regular system of 
bloodshed, either by the civil or military power. Besides, we 
cannot but suppose that the Catholics, at the present juncture, 
would be extremely cautious not to expose themselves to the 
possibility of being detected in the crime at which the deadly 
statute was levelled. And indeed, without proceeding to capi- 
tal punishment, an experiment so hazardous in the unsettled 
state of public affairs, the Protestants had contrived to accom- 
plish a wonderful purification of the land, which cannot be bet- 
ter expressed than in the following triumphant exclamation of 
our great Reformer. — . 6 What adulterer, what fornicator, v.hat 
4 known mass-monger or pestilent papist, durst have been seen 

* in public k, within any reformed town within this realm, before 

* that the Queen arrived ? 9 ( History , p. 282.) 

The Queen’s arrival produced a material change that is to 
say, it mitigated the intolerance of the Protestant nobility; 
though it was far from producing the same effect on the clergy. 
The Protestants were at this time in complete possession of tne 
government ; the Catholics having neither power, nor vote ia 
the council, (p. 285) ; but then we must not forget, that the 
Government was possessed* not by the Protestant clergy, but* 
by the Protestant nobility ; and in reasoning from the contrast 
so often stated between the conduct of the Protestant and Ca- ' 
tholic churches, it is of the utmost importance that we should 
ticeep in view the great difference in the situations of their re* 
spective hierarchies. The dignitaries of the Catholic church, 1 
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during its legal establishment, were wealthy and powerful lords, 
who in a great measure directed the civil government, and thus 
enjoyed ample means of executing vengeance on their enemies. 
But the Protestant clergy in Scotland, at the time of the Re- 
formation, were small stipendiaries, dependent on the civil go- 
vernment , which, during the whole of Knox’s life, and many 

J ears after his death, thought proper to retain them in very 
umble poverty. Such a clergy possessed only spiritual wea- 
pons; and it does not appear that they were backward in using 
them, though we hear many lamentations that they laboured in 
vain. The celebration of massrin the Queen’s chapel was per- 
mit! cd and defended by a council, where no Catholic had either 
power or vote, and in particular by Lord James Stuart, who 
was afterwards Earl of Murray, and Regent, the strenuous and 
steady supporter of the Reformation, 4 the man whom, * Knox 
says, 4 all the godly did most reverence. ’ A law indeed was 
afterwards enacted, making it capital, on the very first offence, 
to say mass any where except in the Queen’s chapel ; but this 
was in fact a parliamentary confirmation of the liberty which 
she had at first assumed in opposition to Parliament. 

Though we believe, therefore, with Dr M 4 Crie, that in Knox’s 
life no person was punishtd capitally for performing any part of 
the Catholic worship, we do not exactly sec how this omission 
can be imputed to our great Reformer, or to the clergy. 
Nothing could be more earnest than their remonstrances, no- 
thing more awful than their warnings, against this impious to- 
leration of idolatry ; but so it was, that all their warnings and 
‘ remonstrances served only to disgust the Protestant nobility. 
And during the distracted state of public affairs, and the hos- 
tilities between the Protestants themselves, from the period of 
the Queen’s marriage till after Knox’s death, it does not appear 
that any of the factions who successively assumed the govern- 
ment, ever showed the least inclination to indulge the clergy 
with the execution of an idolater. The clergy, however, did 
what they could ; they fulfilled with zeal the duty of good watch- 
men ; they solicited, botli in public and private, for the strict 
execution of the laws against papists; they sounded the alarm 
with all tbeir might ; and it was not their fault if their alarms 
were disregarded, and their solicitations evaded. 

.Here it, will not be improper to produce. From the testimony of 
£tnox himself, one or two instances of the variance between the 
Government and the Protestant clergy with respect to toleration. 
The very next Sunday after the fir*t celebration of mass, as we 
read in his history, p. 287, 4 John Knox inveighing against idolatry, 
allowed what terrible plagues God had taken upon realms and na- ! 
lions for the same ; and added, that 0ne mass, (there were no more 
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suffered at the first) was more fearful unto him, than if ten thou- 
sand armed enemies were landed in any part of the realm, of pur- 
pose to suppress the whole religion. For, said he, in our God there . 
is strength to resist and confound multitudes, if we unfeignedly de- 
pend upon him ; whereof heretofore wc have had experience : But 
when we join hands with idolatry, it is no doubt, but that both God's 
amiable presence and comfortable defence will leave us ; and what 
shall then become of us ? Alas, I fear that experience shall teach 
us, to the grief of many. At thoe words the Guiders of the Court 
mocked, and plainly spake that such fear was no point of their faith ; 
it was beside his text, and was a very untimely admonition. The 
fourth book of the hi.-tcry details the lamentable backsliding of 
the Rulers after the Queen’s arrival ; and in the introduction 
to it, we find the following passage. — 4 Whence, alas, comcth 
this miserable dispersion of God’s people within this realm this da} r , 
in May 1566 ? And what is the cause that now the just is compell- 
ed to keep silence, good men arc banished, murderers and such as 
are known unworthy of the common society, if just laws were put 
in due execution , bear the whole regiment [rule] and swing with- 
in this realm ? Wc answer, because that suddenly the most part of 
us declined from the purity of God’s word, and began to follow the 
world, and so again shook hands with the Devil and with idolatry, 
as in this fourth book we will hear. For while that Papists were so 
confounded, that none within the realm durst more avow the hearing 
and saying of' mass , than the Thieves of Liddisdale durst avow their 
stouth [robbery] in the presence qf an upright Judge ; there were 
Protestants found, that ashamed not at tables and other open places 
to ask, Why may not the Queen have her mass, and the form of her 
religion ? What can that hurt us or our religion ? And from these 
two, ‘Why and What, at length sprang out this affirmative, — The 
Queen’s Mass and her Priest will we maintain ; This hand and this 
Rapier shall fight in their defence. The inconveniences were shown 
both by tongue and by pen. But the advertisers were judged to be 
men of unquiet spirits ; their credit was defaced at the hands of such as 
before were not ashamed to have used their counsel in waiters of greater 
importance 8$c. These, and the like reasonings, took such deep 
root in flesh and blood, that the Truth of God wris almost forgot ; 
and from this fountain, to wit, that flesh and blood was, and yet 
alas is, preferred to God and to his Messengers- eebuking^ vice and 
vanity, hath all our misery proceeded. ’ (Hist. p. £82,) 

The message which they brought we have heard already, as it 
was delivered, in the presence of the CJergy, from our great Refold , 
mer’s mouth to the Nobles and Rulers at the celebrated ootfiK 
£nce alr#dy mentioned. The effect of this message on 
whom it was delivered* is shortly but emphatically expressed by v 
jgjftgelfi in these words, which immediately follow his account oft 
thjjtconference : 4 After which time, the ministers, which were 
^called precise, were holdea of all the courtiers as monstehs.- * 
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We have no intention to justify the courtier*; for using so 
uncourtly a term. It is not fair to apply harsh terms to mes- 
sengers ; and we think it would have been better, though per- 
haps very ineffectual, if the noble Lords heel stated, as they 
might have done with equal politeness o*id justice, ‘ That 
the reverend gentlemen could not he sufficiently praised for 
their zeal and intrepidity in the service which they had under- 
taken ; but really there appeared to be some small mistake in 
the business; — that the Greek and Hebrew instructions on 
which the reverend gentleman acted, were pretty voluminous, 
written at different times and on different occasion «, and con- 
tained a great variety of messages, fcw ral of which the pre- 
decessors of the preterit messengers had lon*r ag > delivered to 
the parties for whom alone they were intended : and that this 
was humbly apprehend'd to be the predicament of that particu- 
lar message which 31 r Knox had enforced with so much ability 
and eloquence.’ But we have no business at present either to 
censure or justify the courtiers. All that we aim at is to vindi- 
cate our first Reformers from the charge of gro*s inconsistency 
between their principles and practice ; and we tin* k it appears, 
from unexceptionable evidence, not only that a g*vat variance 
existed between the Protestant Clergy and Government, but 
also, that if the Government had followed the directions of the 
Clergy, the Catholics would have been extirpated b\ the sw^rd. 

But whatever we may think of the intolerance of our first 
Reformers, we ought never to forgot the henedts which have 10 - 
sulted from the Reformation. Although that impnilaut event 
was sometimes di-graccd in Scotland, by riots c f those whom 
Knox calls the rascal multitude , it was, in fact, conducted and 
accomplished by a great party of the nobles, together with some 
persons distinguished by their talents ami learning, ns well as by 
their popular eloquence ; and whatever might have been the va- 
rious motives which irr igated this powerful combination, civil 
liberty was undoubtedly promoted by their conflict with the Go- 
vernment and the Established Church. TJic despotism of the 
Prelates was destroyed ; smd the despotism of the Court was 
ehetkid by a well-regiilnud opposition, composed ol* men of in- 
fluence and abilities. The nobles were cnlightt ned by the ir learn- 
ed coadjutors ; the ambition and rapacity of the Protestant cler- 

E w ere counteracted by the ambition and rapacity of the no- 
$ ; and not a little attention was shown, upon all Mde«, to the 
inclinations and instruction of the people. The Catholic;*, in- 
deed, suffered hardship** and indignities beyond what either jus- 
tice or sound policy could warrant; but great advantages were 
gained by the nation in genera), and the seeds were sown of 
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still greater advantages to succeeding generations,— who, unfor- 
tumuly, have not always known how to reap them. 

The Reformation was also the dawn, , through a clouded 
dawn, of religions freedom. The reforming clergy, indeed, 4 
seem to have had no other intention but to erect another infalli- 
ble and persecuting hierarchy in the place of that which they 
had overthrown. Rut their own example could not fail to be 
followed. Even the absurd interference of the civil government 
could not, in this country, long protect the new system from 
the frqe examination to which they themselves had subjected that 

E t establishment, whose authority, for so many ages, it was 
impious to question. The very first Reformers were divid- 
ed against themselves. Besides the unsuccessful contest of Knox 
with the nobler, for the complete suppression of idolatry, he had, 
not sufficient influence to preserve in Scotland that pure form of 
Presbyterian government to which he was fondly attached, or to 
banish from the Church of England those garments and cere- 
monies, which gave great bffence to himself, and still greater to 
a very numerous party of the Protestants in both kingdoms. 
And thus gradually arose that multiplication of sects, which* 
although inconsistent with the exclusive dominion asserted bv 
all the three Established churches in their turns, is perhaps, af- 
ter all, the state of things most favourable, both for the discove- 
ry of truth, and for the public peace. 

But there is one change deserving of particular notice, for 
which we aie Indebted to the Reformation $ a change, which, 
although accomplished with a harshness and injustice altogether 
unnecessary, was most indispensably requisite, both for civil 
and religious freedom, for the safety of the State, as well as the 
purity of the Church ; we mean tne reduction of the immense 
temporalities of the clergy. — While human nature continues 
what it is, every community may be expected to pursue its own 
aggrandizement as far as may be consistent with prudence, — 
and often a great deal farther : And it will not scruple, for the 
public good , to employ means to which no person of proper 
feeling* could reconcile himself in his private concerns* Now* 
fhe Church is a community which naturally identifies both Jits 
temporal prosperity, and its spiritual dominion, with (he eter- 
nal interests of mankind ; and it is only thus that we can ac- 
count lor many transactions which astonish us in eccleria$tt£a} , 
jbistory. But at the period of the Reformation, and long be- 
fore itijfthe Catholic Church, in almost every nation M 
rope, had, from causes quite unconnected with its doctrine^ su> 
U i|^rcdimmeu^ possessions, which endowed its dignitaries with * 
pnaccly revenues# Tn Scotland* half 4he property of the king- 
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flom is «nid to liave belonged to the clergy. It is easy to con- 
ceive uhar powerful means such a body must have posses«cd for 
bontrouhug the Government as well aft the people. The mere 
Circumstance, that «* o vnst a proportion of the national wealth 
had become the unalienable property of a society distinct in 
its habits and in terests from the rest of the country, mmt of 
itself have bestowed on the clergy a political preponderance 
extremely dangerous ; and this preponderance would be won- 
derfully increased, particularly in the darker ages, by the awful 
influence of the spiritual character. The State wad constrained 
to court the friendship of the Hierarchy, which could be so use- 
ful an ally, and so formidable an enemy ; and which, in fact 9 
Was sometimes an overmatch for the mo^t poweiful princes. 
Besides, from the learning, as well as the wealth, of the clergy* 
the great offices of the State were, in those times, monopolized 
by the prelates ; and the temporal Lords, and even the Kings f 
became interested in the prosperity of a Church, which held 
Forth such splendid dignities to be enjoyed by their sons and 
brothers. When these circumstances arc considered, we can- 
not wordcr at the result. We cannot wonder that persons of 
the most unworthy character, but of pov/erful families, should 
sometimes find their way to the highest ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments : We cannot wonder, that, in this intimate connexion* 
kings and priests were sometimes infected with each other’s , 
vices; that kings were inflamed with the bigotry of priests* 
and priests with the pride of kings 5 that they sometimes unit- 
ed in a dreadful league against the rights and liberties of the 
people ; and that the selfishness and cruelty of worldly ambition 
Sometimes disgraced the transactions of the mitred chiefs : Wef 
cannot wonder, in short, that the clergy, like other men, were 
corrupted by wealth and dominion- 1 — exorbitant wealth and the 
transcendent power of spiritual dominion : We cannot wonder 
that they sometimes stooped to improper arts for securing this 
proudest of all supremacies ; that they regarded heretics and re- 
formers, as the disturbers of the world, as the common enemies 
of Church and State,— and exerted against them that jealous 
and merciless hostility, with which great wealth and dominion 
always are, and (where so many are eager for their plunder)* at 
trays must be guarded. 

This is the true secret of the terrible intolerance and raerci- 

t persecutions of the Catholics of old— Not that their bigotiy 
worse, but that » their wealth was greater $ — not that their 
{focirines were more immoral or absurd, but that their posses- 
sions were more precious, and their power of maintaining them 
ftroportionably more irresistible. This k the ptaun and natural 
fo u x^vu. ko* 59. M 




account of those enormities which have unquestionably disgrac- 
ed the Roman Catholic far beyond any other Christian church, 
— buf which would have equally disgraced any other churchitt 
the same situation. Rut no other Christian church has been 


placed in the same, or nearly in the same situation no other 
Christian church has been exposed -to the same, or nearly the 
same temptations, or possessed the same or nearly the same op- 
portunities to execute the dictates of spiritual intolerance, and 
spiritual ambition. We know, however, what Knox thought 
it his duty to do, if he had only possessed the power ; and we 
know it from his own repeated declarations deliberately record* 
ed by himself. We know also, that the reformed Church of 
Scotland, in its primitive purity, asserted the same lofiy preten- 
sions as the Roman hierarchy. For in a solemn remonstrance 
addressed by the first reformers in 1559 to the nobility of Scot- 
land, this memorable declaration remains for the edification of 
posterity ; — 4 Ye may perchance contemn and despise the ex- 
communication of the Church (now by God’s mighty power e- 
rectcd among ns) as a thing of no force ; but yet doubt we nothing, 
but that our Church and the true ministers of the same, have the 
game power which our master Christ Jesus granted to his apostles in 
these words, “ whose sins ye shall forgive shall be forgiven, and 
whose sins ye retain shall be retained. ” [History, p. 133.) And 
the very same superhuman authority is to this day asserted by 
the Protestant Church of England; for to every young gentle- 
man who is admitted to the priesthood, the bishop, in the very 
act of ordination, addresses tne same verba solennia of awful im- 


port, but with a most emphatic variation of the pronoun Troip 
the plural to the singular npmber j— 11 whose sins thou forgive$| 
** they are forgiven $ and whose sins thou retainest they are re- 
tained. ” To this day also the ecclesiastical constitutions and 
•canons of the same Church denounce excommunication, not a- 
gainst her own clergy alone, but against every person who dis- 
approves of this formula of ordination $ and enjoin that he shall 
not be restored without the Archbishop’s permission, and a pub- 
lic revocation of his 1 wicked error, * 

% _ We do not believe that the temporalities of the established 
Church of England are sufficient to render her formidable to 
poyemment, more especially when we consider how great a 
gbrtipnof the population have withdrawn from hercoihina^n^f 
Whatever, therefore, may be the case with the ecclesiasti^d, , 
oonat^uuons and, canons, it must be imputed to the civil 

jf any traces ofvreligious jntolei^iw remain in > 
b^^/.iui^Jndfed we cannot Mt perpriade mmlm • ! 

Hata^th'b^v^il^'fpon be purified completely from these r<£ 
pb of bmbarout tiines. W^AouSt imagine also^^that $6# 
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Church would consult her real dignity, if she erased from her* 

S aodards.thosc lofty pretensions and disregarded anathemas, so 
iscordant with that pure and humble and benevolent piety 
tidiich is the general spirit of her admirable liturgy. But the 
' Church has a right to judge for herself ; and, if she still think 
proper to retain these pretensions and anathemas, they will cer- 
tainly be valuable, both as a historical document, and, more- 
over, as a constant warning, fairly and honestly published by 
herself, of what may be expected as soon as the Church and 
State shall be as much identified, or as soon as the Church shall 
be as powerful as in the days of old. 

That a Protestant church, when it happens unfortunately to 
be backed by the civil Government, can persecute as stoutly 
as the Roman Antichrist himself, is but too well exemplified 
in the History of Scotland. In the reigns of Charles the Se- 
cond and of his brother, a Protestant prelacy, in alliance with 
n Protestant administration, outstript the wishes of these ar- 
bitrary monarchs in the persecution of their Protestant coun- 
trymen. It is needless to weary ourselves or our readers 
with disgusting details, which the curious in martyrology 
may find in various publications. Every body knows, that 
the martyrdoms were both numerous and cruel; but perhaps 
the comparative mildness of the Catholic Church of Scotland is 
not so generally known. Knox has investigated the matter 
with commendable diligence, but has not been able to muster 
more than eighteen martyrs who perished by the hand of the 
executioner, from the year 1 500, when heresy first began, till 
i t£59, when the Catholics had no longer the power to persecute. 

, The names of ihese persons, with seyeral interesting particulars 
Concerning some of them, will be found in pages 6, 19, 22, 40 
and 62 of Knox’s history. It is indeed a horrid list; but far 
fchort of the numbers who, during the twenty-two years imme- 
diately previous to the Revolution, were capitally executed M 
Scotland, for the ‘ wicked error ' of separation from the worship 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Such was the cruelty of a Protestant Church, when in alli- 
ance with a profligate and tyrannical administration. On the 
Iftftber hand, if the Church is destitute of political power, and if 
'/^JtW State remembers its duty and dignity so far; that it scorn* 

! Be the tool of a particular sect, but reigns the commhb andim- 
ymr dal go ard i a n of all the subjects, then, whether the church is 
^Protestant or Catholic, and however intolerant her pretension* 
jjtoiy be,-^he ;wSl gradually acquire those bajfrits of forbearance 
7#bd generfi efiafity, which become those who? «afc;tfee ministers, 
/fgidt of the Old Testamjent'Wk* but of This also b*a 

ntljr es npli ^ in the hist 

M;- * M2 ^ 
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though the State ha* not quite fulfilled the condition which is, 
supposed. The Church of John Knox, that * breathed odi 
threaten ings and slaughter, * first against the Catholics, and af* 
terwards with not less fury against the Episcoptfls, has been hap- 
pily converted by a better light; she now sees, without appre- , 
nension or jealousy, the sectaries admitted by law as freely as 
her own disciples to every honour and emolument of the State; 
and she has even addressed the Thr< ne in behalf of the injured 
Catholics of a sister kingdom. She wants many things indeed 
which, ip the opinon of many, arc essential to an Established 
Church. Her Ministers have no representative in cither House 
of Parliament; not eve n an elective franchise' from their benefices, 
along with the lay electors : there are no dignities to reward her 
Ministers, and no Bishops to superintend them. They arc 
merely a parochial clergy with moderate revenues, and not hkc- 
Jy, wc think, to be much corrupted by belter revenues than wc 
lcar they have any chance of obtaining. And there is still ano- 
ther strange anomaly which deserves to be mentioned : — The 
ecclesiastical courts are composed, in pretty nearly an equal pro* 
portion, of clerical and of lay members. — Yef, notwithstanding 
all these disadvantages, we have great pride and satisfaction in* 
declaring, that we know not where to look for a Church, which 
better answers all the good purposes of an Establishment, — which* 
is so completely free from the reproach of allowing to any indi- 
vidual a plurality of pastoral charges, — or which maintains a 
more careful, but not inquisitorial, vigilance over the pastoral fi- 
delity and morals of its clergy. 


Art. IX. A Gentral View of the Ptogrtss of Metaphysical , 
Ethical , and Politital Phil tsophy, svue the rtvxval of Letter & 
^ in Europe. B\ Dugald Si l war r. Esq. 4to. pp. iOb. 

{prefixed to the Supplement of the FNCYCLOpj&tMA Britannic** 
r Edinburgh, 1816 .] 

* TEiT istory > 9 «r Lord Baron, 4 is Natural, Civil or Ecelesia*# 
♦y-*’ tical, or L^erai v ; whereof the three first I allow as ex* 

* $ppt, th# fourth I note as defitunf. For no man hath pro* 

* funded to himself the g< neral state of learning, to be dc&cjub** 

* ea and represented from age to age, as many have done thf0f 

* works # nature, ai.d the state civil and ecclesiastical ; 

‘ which the hhtofy of the world seenft&h to t# be *w >$&§* 
4 statue of PtsMmmm with his eye outf that pari being waj& 

* fttg which dm pm *»how thrift* <*fid life of % pets^ 

J And jet i am not ^padrant, that io'dim* parucui^^nch^ 
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4 as of the Jurisconsults, the Mathematicians, the Rhetoricians, 
'* the Philosophers, there are set down pome small memorials of 
4 the school^— of authors of books ; so likewise some haricn re- 
4 lations touching the invention of arts or usages. But a just 
4 story of learning, containing the antiquities and originals of 
4 knowledges, and their sects their inventions, their traditions, 
4 their divers administrations and managing their oppositions, 
* decays, depressions, oblivions, removes, with the causes and 
4 occasions of them, and all other events concerning learning 
4 throughout the ages of the world, 1 may truly affiiai to be 
4 wanting. The lse and lnd of which work 1 do not so much 
4 design for curiosity, or satisfaction of those who arc lovers of 
4 learning, but chiefly for a more seiious and grave purpose* 
4 which is this, lu few words, “ that it will make learned mm 
€t Wise w the use and administration oj Laming,” Advance- 
ment of Leai ning % Book IL 

Though ihere are passages in the writings of Lord Bacon 
snore splendid than the abi ve, lew, probably, butler display 


# The Latin bonk De Augmnrfis , a translation from the pub- 
lished and unpublished English c mposition of Lord Bacon* made 
by men of eminent talent, and under his own inspection, may be 
considered, in respect to the matter, as a second original ; but where- 
«ver we possess his own diction, we should be unwilling to quote 
the inadequate expression in which any other man labours to do it 
justice. In the following instances, however, the Laud version con- 
tains passages of which his original English is not preieived. 

* Ante omnia autem id agi volumus { quod Civilis Histories dccus 

* est et quasi animaj ut cum eventis causa; copulentur, videlicet ut 

* memorentur natuia 1 regionum et populorum, indolesque apta et 
habilis, aut inepta et inhabilis ad disci plinas diversas, accidentia tern* 
porum, quae scientiis adversa fuerint aut propitia ; zeli et mixture 
religion uni, malitiae et favores legum, virtutes denique insignesjw 
efficacia quorundarn viroium ad scientias promovendas, — et siroSia. 
At base omnia it* tractari przccipimus ut non criticorum more in 
laude et censura tern pus teratur, sed plane historic*; res ipsw nar- 
rentur, judicium parcius interponatur. 

1 De modo hujusmodi histories conficiendae, monemus ut per lift* 
4 gulas aonorum centurias libri prsecipui qui per ea temporis spati* 
i s 0 conscript! sunt in consilium adhibeantur, ut ex eoruit| non peifbc* 

* tiooe (id enim infinitum esset) sed degustatione, et observattaae 
l^argumenti. styli, method i, genius iUius temporis liter anus, velut in* 
ymjpntatjone p tadem, a mortuis evocetur. 

i^Quod act ttsum attinet, haec eo spectant non ut honor literarttiu 
pompa^per tot circumfusas imagines oetetoetor* nee quia, pro 
““^quno quo liters proseqtdtnur amore, timfo l qua; ad eait]p 
ue mod# pertinent tWMjue ad ^ositatem inquirer© 
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th? union of nil the qualities which characterized his philosophi- 
cal genius. He has iq general inspired a fervour of admiration 
which vents itself in indiscriminate praise, and is very adverse 
to a calm examination of the character of his understanding, 
which was very peculiar, and on that account described with 
more than ordinary imperfection, by that unfortunately vague 
and weak part of language which attempts to distinguish the 
varieties of mental superiority. To this cause it may be ascrib- 
ed, that perhaps no great man has been either more ignorantly 
censured, or more uninstrurtively commended. It is easy to 
describe his transcendent merit in general terms of commenda- 
tion : For some of hi« great qualities lie on the surface of his 
writings. But that in which he most excelled all other men, was 
in the range and compass of his intellectual view — the power of 
contemplating many and distant objects together, without indis- 
tinctness or confusion — which he himself has called the discur- 
sive or comprehensive understanding. This wideranging Intel- 
lect was illuminated by the brightest Fancy that ever contented 
itself with the office of only miuistering to Reason : And from 
this singular relation of the two grand faculties of man, it has 
resulted, that his philosophy, though illustrated still more than 
adorned by the utmost splendour of imagery, continues still sub- 
ject to the undivided supremacy of intellect. In the midst of all 
the prodigality of an imagination which, had it been independ- 
ent, would have been poetical, his opinions remained severely 
rational. 

It is not so easy to conceive, or at least to describe, other 
equally essential elements of his greatness, and conditions of 
liis success. He is probably a single instance of a mind whic)i, 
in philosophizing, always readies the point of elevation whence 
the whole prospect is commanded, without ever rising to such a 


f^cire et conservare avemus, sed ob causam magis seriam et gravexn, 

* ea e$t (ut verbo dicamus) quomam per talem, qualem descripsimus 

* narrationem, ad virorum dpetorum, in doctrin* Usu et administra- 

* done prudentiam et solerdam max imam accessionem fieri posse 

* existimamus, et rerum intellectualium, non minus quam dviliuro, 

< jqotus et perturbationes, vitiaque et virtutes notari posse, et regimen, 
4 fade optimum educi et institui. ’ — Dc Augmentis Scientiamm , Lib* 
Jfjt L 4?. * ^ * 

- have Ventured on this lohg quotation, not only for die valua- 
ble ad jfriafi* to the English text which it contains, bur for the i — 21 

[proof which a comparison of the EnglUh and L^tiu J 
vd# of the inferiority of the versioq In the passage where i 
‘ goad fortune ,to possess the original. Yet we know ^ „ 
owe pt#e of our write?*? Bacon’s favourite pm Ste 
///• Aubrey > ^ J 
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■distance as to lose a distinct perception of every part of it. * 
It is perhaps not less singular, that his philosophy should be 
founded at once on disregard for the authority of men, and on 
reverence for the boundaries prescribed by nature to human in- 
quiry ; that he who thought so little of what man had done/ 
hoped so highly of what he could do j that so daring an inno- 
vator in science should be so wholly exempt from the love of 
singularity or paradox ; that the same man who renounced 
imaginary provinces in the empire of science, and withdrew its 
landmarks within the limits of experience, should ako exhort 
posterity to push their conquests to iis utmost verge, with a 
boldness which will be fully justified only by the discoveries of 
ages from which we are yet far distant. 

No man ever united a more poetical ctyle to a less poetical 
philosophy. One great end of his discipline is to prevent mys- 
ticism and fanaticism from obstructing the pursuit of truth. 
With a less brilliant fancy, he would have had a mind less qua- 
lified for philosophical inquiry. His fancy gave him that power 
of illustrative metaphor, by which he seemed to have invented 
Again the part of language which respects philosophy; and it ren- 
dered new truths more distinctly visible even to his own eye, in 
th’eir bright clothing of imageiy. Without it, he must, like 
others, have been driven to the fabrication of uncouth technical 
terms, which repel the mind, either by vulgarity or pedantry, 
instead of gently leading it to novelties in science, through 
agreeable analogies with objects already familiar. A consider- 
able portion doubtless of the courage with which he undertook 
„ the reformation of philosophy, was caught from the general 
spirit of bis extraordinary age, when the mind of Europe was 
vet agitated by the joy and pride of emancipation from long 
bondage. The beautiful mythology, and poetical history of the 
ancient, world, not yet become trivial or pedantic, appeared be- 
foie his eyes in all their freshness and lustre. To the genei^I 
reader they were then a discovery as recent as the world dis- 
closed by Columbus. The ancient literature, on which his ima- 
gination looked back for illustration, bad then as much the charm 

-if 1 * * He himself who alone was qualified, has described the genint of 
dbU philosophy both in respect to tl?e degree and manner in which 
he rose from particulars to generals. * Axiomata lofima non mul- 
t * turn ab experientia nud& discrepant. Suprema vero ilia et gene- 
* • ralissixna (quae habentur) notionalia sunt er abstracta et nil habent 
: i solidi. At media sunt axiomata ilia vera, et solid* et viva in qui*» 
v >>us humans res et fbrtqhw sits sunt, et supra b«c quoque, 

' Lip*a ilia generalissima, taita scilicet qpw non abstract* tint, 
jpeJja vere Mminttttyty *~~Nqv> Org . % AfhorU. 


tandem 

!»■ 
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pf novelty as that rising philosophy through which his reason 
dared to look onward to some of the last periods in its unceaa- 
ing and resistless course. 

In order to form a just estimate of this wonderful person, 
Jt is essential to fix steadily in our minds, what he was not, 
what he did not do, and what he professed neither to be nor to 
do. He was not what is called a metaphysician. His planb for 
thi improvement of science were not inferred by abstract rea- 
soning from any of those primary principles to which the philo- 
sopher of Greece struggled to fasten their systems. Hence he 
has been treated as empirical and superficial by those who take 
to themselves the exclusive name of profound speculators. lie 
was not, on the other hand, a mathematician, an astronomer, 
a physiologist, a chemist. He was not eminently conversant 
with the particular truths of any of those sciences which existed 
ji h»s timp. For this reason, lie was underrated bj men of the 
highest merit, who had acquired the most just reputation, by 
adding new facts to the stock of certain knowledge. It is not 
therefore very surprising to find, that Harvey, though the friend 
as well as physician of Bicon, * 4 though he esteemed him much 
for his wit and *tyle, would not allow him to be a great philoso- 
pher ; * bqt said to Aubrey, ‘ He writes philosophy like a Lord 
Chancellor, * — 1 in derision, * — as the honest biographer thinks 
fit expressly to add. On the same ground, though in a manner 
not so agreeable to the natuie of hi- own claims on reputation. 
Mi Hume has decided, that Bacon wa$ not so great a man as 
Galileo, because he was not so great an astronomer. The same 
sort of injustice to his memory has been more often committed 
than avowed, by prefe^ors ot the exact and the expenmeuta| 
sciences, who are accustomed to regard, as the sole test of ser- ' 
vice to knowledge, a palpable addition to its store. It is very true 
4 that he made no discoveries : 15 ut his life was employed in teach- 
ing the method by which discoveries arc* made. This distinct 
tion was early observed by that ingenious poet and amiable man, 
on whom we, by our unmerited neglect, have taken too severe 
a r< venge, for the exaggerated praises bestowed on him by our 
ancestors. 

* 4 Bacon, like Moses, led us forth at last* 

The barren wilderness he past. 


* III. Aubrey, 381. The very curious literary anecdotes of J 
brey, are*# much the most important part of the publication il f 1 
which they Save lately appeared, (Letters by eminent Persons front, 
peliSf Libraries at Oxtord* 8 vol. London,* 1&13), that It ought, fa 
triljfcsofe to receive its tWeH'rom them. An Appendix is a 
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Did on the very border stand 
Of the bletit promised land ; 

And from the mountain top of his exalted wit. 

Saw it himself, and shewed us it. * 

Cowley’s Ode to the Royal Society . 

The writings of Bicon do noi even abound with remarks so 
capable of being separated from the mass of previous knowledge 
and reflection, that they can be called new. This at least is very 
far from their greatest distinction : And where such remarks occur, 
they are presented moie often ns examples of his general method, 
than as important on their own separate account. In physics, 
which printed the principal held for discovery, and which owe 
all that they are, or can be, to his method and spirit, the experi- 
ments at.d observations which he either made or registered, iorm 
the lea^i viluable part of his writings, and have furnished some 
cultivators of that science with an opportunity for an ungrate- 
ful triumph over his mistakes. The scattered remarks, on the 
other hand, of ft moral nature, where absolute novelty is pre- 
cluded by the nature of the subject, maniiest most strongly both 
the superior force and the original bent of his understanding. 
We more properly contrast than compare the experiments in 
4 the Natural History, * with the moral and political observa- 
tions which enrich the 1 Advancement of Learning ' the Speech- 
es, the Letters, the History of Henry VII. ; and, above all, 6 * * the 
Essays , 9 a book which, though it has been praised with equal 
fervour by Voltaire, Johnson and Buike, has never been cha- 
racterised with such exact justice and such exquisite felicily of 
expression, as in the Discourse before us. * It will serve still 
piore distinctly to mark the natural tendency of his mind, to 
jobserve that his moral and political reflexions relate to these 
practical subjects, considered in their most practical point of 
view $ and that he has seldom or never attempted to reduce to 
theory the infinite particulars of t * hat 4 civil knowledge, * which. 


* < Under the same head of Ethics, may be mentioned the small 
4 voliime to which he has given the title of JJssays ; the beat known 
f and most popular of all his works. It is also one of those where 


4 the superiority of his genius appears to the greatest advantage ; 

4 the novelty and depth of his reflexions often / cceiving a strong relief 

f Jr om the triteness of the subject . It may ho read from beginning to 

f end in a few hours ; and yet, after the twentieth perusal, one eel- 
' 4 dom fails to remark in it something unobserved before. This, in- 

* deed, is a characteristic of all Bacon’s Writings, and is only to b0 
accounted far by the inexhaustible aliment they Jumish to our ops* 

t ti jMj fi ts, and the sympathetic actmty ihejf impart to our tofppdjfor 
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as he himself tells us, is, ‘ of all others, most immersed in mat* 
ter, and hardliest reduced to axiom. ’ 

His mind, indeed, was formed and exercised in the affairs of 
the world* His genius was eminently civil. His understanding 
was peculiarly fitted for questions of legislation and of policy, — 
though his character was not an instrument well qualified to exe- 
cute the dictates of his reason* The same civil wisdom which 
distinguishes his judgments on human affairs, may also be traced 
' through his reformation of philosophy. It is a practical judg- 
ment applied to science. What he effected was a reform in the 
maxima of state, before unsuccessfully pursued in the Republic 
of Letters* It is not derived from metaphysical reasoning, nor 
from scientific detail, but from a species of intellectual prudence, 
which, on the practical ground of failure and disappointment 
in the prevalent modes of pursuing knowledge, builds the ne- 
cessity of alteration, and inculcates the advantage of administer- 
ing the sciences on other principles. It is an error to represent 
him cither as imputing fallacy to the syllogistic method, or as 
professing his principle of induction to be a discovery. The 
rules and forms of argument will always form an important part 
of the art of logic ; and the method of induction, which is the 
art of discovery, was so far from being unknown to Aristotle, 
that it was often faithfully pursued by that great observer. What 
Bacon aimed at, he accomplished; which was, not to discover 
new principles, but to excite a new spirit, and to render obser- 
vation and experiment the predominant character of philosophy. 

It is for this reason that Bacon could not have been the 'author 
of a system or the founder of a sect He did not deliver opi- 
nions — he taught modes of philosophizing* His early immer- 
sion in civil affairs, fitted him for this species of scientific refor- 
mation- His political course, though in itself unhappy, pro- 
bably conduced to the success, and certainly influenced the cha- 
racter of the contemplative part of his life. Had it not been 
for ^ his active habits, it is likely that the pedantry and quaint- 
ness of his age would have still more deeply tainted his signifi- 
cant and majestic style* The force t>f the illustrations which he 
lakes from bis experience of ordinary life, is often as remark- 
able as the beauty of those which he so happily borrows from 
his study ofiantiquity. But if we have capght the leading prin- 
ciple of fais intellectual character, we must attribute effects still 
deeper and more extensive, to his familiarity with the active , 
world. Iyguarded him against vain subtlety, and against all, * 
hpeculatfon that Was either visionary or fruitless. It preserve^ 
Inm.fpom the reigning prejudices of contemplative men, and 
iron* preference to particular parts of knowledge. IMHty* 

had been exclusively ta*d in the cloister ophe schools, fc|migh|/ 
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not have had courage enough to reform their abuses. f It seems 
Decenary that he should have been so placed as to look on 
science in the free spirit of an intelligent spectator. Without 
the pride of Professors, or the bigotry of their followers, he 
surveyed from the world the studies which reigned in the school*; 
and, trying them by their fruits, he saw that they were birrcn, 
and therefore pronounced that they were unsound. He himself 
seems indeed to have indicated as clearly as modesty would al- 
low in a csrse that concerned himself, and where he departed 
from an universal and almost natural sentiment, that he regard- 
ed scholastic seclusion, then more unsocial and rigorous than it 
now can be, as a h in iterance in the pursuit of knowledge. In 
one of the noblest passages of his writings, tlie conclusion of 
his Fragments * of the Interpretation of Nature, * he tells us, 

* That there is no composition of estate or society, nor order 

* or quality of persons, which have not some point of contra* 

* riety towards true kni'-wicdge; tlfat Monarchies incline wits to 

* profit and pleasure; Commonwealths to glory and vanity; U- 
" niverbities to sophistry and affeqppion ; Cloisters to fables and 

* unprofitable subtlety; Study at large to variety; and that it is 

* hard to say whether mixture of contemplation** with an active 
c life, or retiring wholly to contemplations, do doable or hinder 

* the mind more. * 

But, though he was thus free from the prejudice^ of a science, 
a school or a sect, other prejudices of a lower nature, and be- 
longing only to the inferior class of those who conduct civil af- 
fair^, have been ascribed to him by encomiasts as well as by op- 
ponents. He has been said to consider the great end of science 
to be the increase of the outward accommodations and enjoy- 
ments of human life. We cannot see any foundation for this 
charge. In labouring indeed to correct the direction of stu* 
dy, and to withdraw it from these unprofitable subtleties, it 
was necessary to attract it powerfully towards outward acts 
and works. He no doubt duly valued « the dignity of this 

* end, the endowment of man’s life with new commodities 
and he strikingly observes, that the most poetical people of 
the world bad admitted the inventors of the useful and ma- 
nfkfel arts among the highest beings in their beautiful my* 
thology. Had he lived to the age of Watt and Davy, he was 
not of that vulgar and contracted mind as to cease to ad- 

jmire grand exertions of intellect, because they are useful to raan- 
jfcijjd. Bui he would certainly have considered these great works 
rather as tests of the progress of knowledge than as parts of its 
highest end. His important questions to the Doctors of hfc time 
rijM 4 Is Truth ever barren ? Are wetWrfchor by om potfyin* 
by reason of aHthc learning. that bath been these many 
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* hundred years ? ’ f Th judgment, we may also hear from him* " 
self — ‘ Francis Bacon thought in this manner. The knowledge 

* whereof the woild i» now possessed, especially that of nature, 

* ex ten doth not to magnitude and cn tumty ijf'wurh . ’ He found 
knowledge banco: tie marie her fertile ; and he did not under* 
rate the utility of particular inventions : But it is evident that 
he valued them most, as they are themselves among the highest 
exertions of superior intellect; ns they are monuments of the 

'progiess of knowledge; as they ate the bands of that alliance 
between notion and speculation, where an appeal to experience 
and utility checks the pronencss of the philosopher to extreme 
refinements ; which teaches men to revere, and excites them to 

f 'r-ue science by these splendid proofs ot its beneficial power. 

lad he seen the change in this respect, chiefly in his own coun- 
try, produced in part by the spirit of his philosophy, and which 
lias made some degree ot science almost necessary to the sub- 
sistence and fortune oi laige*bodics of men, he would assured- 
ly have regarded it as an additional security for the future growth 
tof the human understanding He mu^t always have viewed 
with complacency those inventions which demonstrate to the 
most ignorant that * Knowledge is Power. * In the pursuit of 
knowledge, however, he proposed to himself a practical end, and 
an end (even,in the modem acceptation of the word) ol unques- 
tionable utility. He taught, as he tells us, the means, not of the 
* amplification of the power of one man over his country, nor of 
* the amplification of the power of that country over othor r tia- 
4 tious $ but the amplification of the power and kingdom of man- 
# kmd over the world . f 4 A restitution of man to the sovcieignly 
4 of nature.’ — (0/ the Interpretation of Nature ). 4 The enlarge 

4 ing the bounds of human empire to the effecting all things 
• possible . ' — (New 'Atluntis). hrom the enlargement of reason, 
|i$ did not separate the growth of virtue, $$ he thought time 
4 pglth and goodness were one, differing but as the seal and the 
* prtnt$ for truth prints goodness. * — ( Advancement of Learnings 
$uokl) 

These general observations may at first seem but remotely 
connected with Lord Bacon’s Plan of a History of Philosophy, 
Bust perhaps more consideration will show a closer relation PK 
Sweep them v than appears on a cursory glance. There cpnkt 
scarcely have been any passage of his work* better calcuMt^d 
our notion oi the constitution and education of Ms* 
pjtSd, upt that winch we hava<ptaced at the com«ienceia|p^g 
ot this 4ft'clft The whole of Us peculiar phraseology ; all its 
illust«ik>ns and metaphor., arc taken from civil life. As civij^ 
history tMubes Statesmen' to profit by the ipulH of their 
f^ccasor^O* praise# .that tl$ ph^jsopby ihSgSfil 
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teach, by example, c learned men to become wise in the admi- 
nistration of* learning . 9 Early immersed in civil affairs, and 
deeply imbued with their spirit, his mind in this place con- 
templates science only through the analogy of government, and 
Considers principles of philosophizing as the easiest maxims 
of policy for the guidance of reason. It seems to us, aKo, 
that in describing the objects of a history of philosophy', and 
the utility to be derived from it, he discloses the principle of 
life own exertions for knowledge — a reform in its spirit and 
mnxirr s, justified by experience of their injurious effects, and 
conducted with a judgment analogous to that civil prudence 
which guides a wise lawgiver. If (ns may not improbably be 
concluded from this passage) the reformat ion of science was 
suggested to L'rd Bacon, by a review of the history of philo- 
sophy, it must be owned, that his outline of that history has 
a very important relation to the general character of his phi- 
losophical genius. The smallest circumstances attendant on 
that outline, serve to illustrate the powers and habits of thought 
which distinguished its author. It is an example of liis faculty of 
anticipating, not insulated facts or single discoveries — but that 
of which the complexity and refinement seem much more to 
defy the power of prophecy — the tendencies of •study, and the 
modes of thinking, which were to pievail in distant genera- 
tions; — that the parts which he has chosen to unfold or enforce 
in the Latin versions, are those which a thinker of the present 
age would deem both most excr'lcnt and most arduous in a 
Instory of philosophy ; — 4 the a .es of literary revolutions ; the 
‘ study of contemporary writers, not merely as the most a u then- 

* tic sources of information, but us enabling the historian to pre- 

* serve in his own description the peculiar colour of every age, 
4 and to recall its literary genius from the dead . 9 

This outline has the uncommon distinction of being at once ori* 
ginal and complete. In this province, Bacon had no forerunn^ 
And the most successful follower will be he, who, like the author 


of the present admirable Discourse, most faithfully observes his 
precepts. Here, as in every province of knowledge, he con- 
tefudeshis review of the performances and prospects of the hu- 
man understanding, by considering their subservience to ibe 

S sfld purpose of improving the condition, the facilities, and 
a nature of man, without which indeed science would be no 
jfaore than a beautiful ornament, and literature would rank no 
jllglier than 4 libera) amusement* 

VT^et it mutt be acknowledged, that lie rather perceived than 
ftfethe connexion of Truth and Good, , . Whether he lived too 
have sufficient experience the moral Jt>enefi*pf ebrj- 
flllP* or his mind hod early acquired ‘#0 abusive an into- 
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rest in science, to look frequently beyond its advancement; or wbe- f 
tiler the infirmities and calamities of his life hod blighted his feel- 
ings, and turned away his eyes from the active world ; — to wbatV 
ever cause we may ascribe the defect, certain it is, that hi* 
works want one excellence of the highest kind, which they 
would have possessed if he had habitually represented the ad- 
vancement of knowledge as the most effectual means of realizing 
those hopes of benevolence for the human race. 

It is obvious, that Bacon had the history of science more in 
view than that of literature : And though he cannot be supposed 
to have excluded such great provinces of knowledge, as the 
mathematical and physical sciences ; yet he seems, from Ins lan- 
guage, more to have contemplated the history of that plnloso* 
phy which discovers the foundation of the sciences in the hu- 
man understanding, and which becomes peculiarly connected 
with the practical sciences of morals and politics — because, like 
them, it has human nature for its object. It is that which is 
most immediately affected by the events and passions of the 
world ; and on it depends the colour and fashion of all other re- 
searches. Respecting the history of philosophy, thus under- 
stood, we must at this day ‘ note the deficiency, * which wa» 
remarked by the philosopher. — Brucker is a learned compiler 
of the most praiseworthy candour and industry but it must 
be owned, that he is a very un philosophical historian of philo- 
sophy. In later times, the Gormans have cultivated this de- 
partment more successlully than any other nation. 4 Tiede- 
nmn’s Spirit of Speculative Philosophy ' is a book of great 
value to Inquirers into this subject . — 4 Fulleborn’s Contri- 
butions to the History of Philosophy ; 9 — 4 Buhle's History of 
Modern Philosophy , 9 are useful publications. * Tcnneman's 
History of Philosophy * (not yet completed) is the bost work 
on the subject which* the Continent has produced. The fault 
fcOmmon to them all is, that being deeply imbued with the me- 
taphysical speculations of their own age and country, and being 
animated by them to undertake the history of philosophy, they 
have almost unconsciously spread the doctrines and the tech- 
nical language of their contemporaries over the description of 
the opinions of past times. In other Continental countries* we 
know of no attempts worthy of particular notice, since the ex* 
Ctllent fragments of Gassendi. The first general history (only 
ffcdeed. of ancient) philosophy, on a large scale, in modem 
tJWjtifwas that of Stanley, formed on the model of Gassendi* 
IflPRiggested to the author by his learned relation Sir John 
RKrsham. It is a workof uncommon merit for the time in 
which it, was written, and continued during more than a jC$qk 
tury to be the standard book on this subject for all Europe^ un* 
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til it was succeeded by Brucker. Since Stanley, we have had 
jno general work of this kmd ; but some abridgments of more 
dr less perspicuity and convenience. Incidental information 
respecting the subject, of a valuable kind, and often too abun- 
dant, is indeed to be found in the Intellectual System of Cud- 
worth, whose mind, nourished by the doctrines of the Grecian 
philosophy, had acquired its modes of thinking, and deeply im- 
bibed its characteristic prejudices. He seems as if he had stu^ 1 
died and taught in the school of Alexandria. Even his Eng- 
lish style, nervous and copious as it is, has the appearance of 
a translation from a Platonist. Though it be foreign from our' 
present subject, we should have expressed our wonder, that? 
large manuscript works of this celebrated English philosopher, 
preserved from destruction by accident, should be suffered to re^ 
main unpublished in the British Museum, if it were uot a much 
greater subject of astonishment, or rather of reproach, that 
notwithstanding the gratitude due to the begitmer of reforina- 
mation, and tne growing cultivation of our ancient language,* 
there should yet be no edition of the English works of Wic* 
liffe. The press of the two Universities would be properly em- 
ployed in works, which a commercial publisher could nut pru- 
dently undertake. 

Since the time of Cudworth, many of the demands of Bacot* 
have been satisfied by Adam Smith’s beautiful account of the 
ancient Ethical Systems, which clearly show what efforts it 
must have cost him to prevent the unseasonable display of 
sensibility and eloquence in his great work. The influence of 
the 6tate of society, and the revolutions of government, as well 
as of the characters of individuals and nations on moral systems* 
are here admirably exemplified. He imbibes the spirit of the 
philosophy which he describes, and delivers the morality of th# 
Stoical school with the austerity and loftiness of a Stoical sagg£ 
tempered by modem mildness, and retained within the bouni$i 
of nature, by his own repugnance to exaggeration and paradox* 
It was unfortunate that this fiue fragment should have beexf 


formed with that subordinate regard to his own peculiar theory, 

, which placed him at a lower point of view than that from which 
thehistorian should survey the opinions or the actions of mem 
; J' At length a faithful disciple has filled up the outline of Bacon, 
4m those sciences, and during that period, which are most inte- 
ieesting to us* but which require the greatest talent, both 
K Ipgise they awaken the strongest prejudices, and because the ma- 
terials are already, in some measure, known to those superficial 
judges -whose severity bears a pretty eiact proportion to their 
igmrmce of the difficulty of such a work. ^ 

Discourse is tJie most splendid of Mr Stewart’s works % 
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and places the author at the hear! of the elegant writers oh’ 
Philosophy in our I'lngtiagr. Thcrtigh these are matters ■ on* 
which our brethren in the South may question our cumpqfr- 
tencc, we will venture to give a still more hazardous opinion, 
—that notwithstanding some doubtful expressions, of which 
we may take notice in the sequel, the Discourse is, on the 
whole, a composition which no other living writer of Eng- 
lish prose has equalled. Few writers rise with more grace 
from a plain groin. dwork to the p* usages which require more 
•uiiiiition or embellishment He gives to his narrative, ac- 
cording to the precept of Baron, the colour of the time ; 
by a selection of happy expression*, from original writers The 
frequent allusions to the ancient literature of the East and 
the West, are becoming ornaments of a history of letters. A- 
tnong the secret arts by which be diffuses elegance over bis dic- 
tion, it may be most useful to remark the skill which* by deepen- 
ing or brightening a shade in a secondary term, or by opening 
partial and preparatory glimp-vcs of a thought to be afterwards 
unfolded, unobserved lv heightens the import of a word, and 
gives it a new meaning withouL any offence against old use. It 
is in this manner that philosophical originality may be reconcil- 
ed to literary stability, and that we may avoid new terms, which 
are generally the easy resourse of the unskilful or the indolent, 
and often a characteristic mark of writers who neither know nor 
love their language. 

He reminds us of the character given by Cicero of one of his 
contemporaries, who expressed 4 refined and profound thought 
in soft transparent diction . 9 lie is another proof that the mild 
sentiments have their eloquence, as well as the vehement pas- 
sions. It will be difficult to name a woik in which so much re- 
fined philosophy is joined with so fine a fancy, — and so much 
cjtegant literature with such a delicate perception of the distin- 
g|lkhing excellences of great writers, and with an estimate in 
general so just of the services rendered to knowledge by a suc- 
cession of philosophers. It is pervaded by a philosophical be- 
nevolence, which keeps up the ardohr of his genius, without' 
disturbing the serenity of his mind. It is felt in his reverence 
for knowledge, in the generosity of his praise, and the tender- 
ness of his censure. It is still more sensible in the general tone' 
with which he relates the successful progress of the human ukh* 
derstdnding $mong many formidable enemies. Those reader^* 
mto not lot be envied who limit their admiration to particu)j| * 
parts, or to excellences merely literary, without being waromf 
by the glow of that honest triumph in the 'advancement of know- 
ledge, am! of that assured iaith in the final prevalence of moth' 
and justice# which breathe through evety page# and gh^tm 

4 
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nnit} r and dignity of a moral purpose to the whole of this clas- 
sical work. 

The greater part of flic observations contained in Mr Stew- 
art’s Preface, on the plans of Bacon and other philosophers for 
a classification of the sciences, arc certainly just. They chitily 
prove, however, that such an arrangement, though it must be 
sometimes attemnted, is never likely to be unexceptionable. He 
seems, too, to suppose that the plans of Bacon and Locke are 
for different distributions of the same subject. But they plain- 
ly related to diflt rent matters. That of Baron respected all the 
objects of those faculties of the human mind called Intellectual, 
which, in the philosophy of his age, were distinguished from the 
Senses on the one hand, ami from the Will on Lhe other. The 
object of Locke was more limited. His distribution is only * of 
what falls under the roinp.i^s of the Understanding;’ meaning, 
by that term, what Bacon denotes by 4 Reason. ’ Mr Locke, 
therefore, proposed only a subdivision of one of Bacon’s classes, 
—that, namely, of * Philosophy : * and l)r Smith uses the same 
language when speaking of a similar distribution adopted by the 
Greeks. It is plain, indeed, tint an arrangement which in- 
clude; history and the fine arts cannot lie iniemled to apply to 
the same object with one which excludes them. That of Ba- 
con, therefore, is a distribution of all the objects of Mind;— 
that of Locke, only of what arc strictly called .Sciences. 

We cannot think with Mr Stewart, that some objects of 
mind arc not properly referred to one faculty, because none 
can be exclusively referred to one. Poetry is surely wiih per- 
fect propriety considered as the produce of imagination ; me- 
mory only supplies materials — reason ministers aids or some- 
times guides imagination ; but the farulty which predominates 
must be imagination. Nor clues it appear to us that the con- 
nexion often discovered ill the progress of knowledge between 
sciences apparently remote, siu-h as the illustration of ancient 
history from etymology, or of geology from comparative ana- 
tomy, can at afl affect the principle of classification. None of 
these connexions imply resemblance, or could be allowed to 
modify the arrangement of the sciences Shakespeare abounds 
with illustrations of human nature: and Courts exhibit very 
curious modifications of the human character. But neither the 
art of tragic poetry*, nor the science of a courtier, can be plac- 
ed in any arrangement of knowledge near the philosophy of the 
human mind. 

The principal difficulty in all such classifications is, that there 
being several purposes to be obtained by them, one of these- 
purposes can hardly be completely fulfilled without some ea» 

VOL. xxviz. mo. 5 § Jm N 
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crifice of the others. There are at least three principles on 
which such an arrangement may be attempted; by attending 
chiefly— either, I, to the faculty to which each object of the human 
mind most eminently relates, which is that chosen by Bacon, but 
not confined by him to science; or, II. to the manner in which hu- 
man reason considers each of its objects, which is that chosen by 
Mr Locke, but limited to science; or, III. to the connexion sub- 
sisting between the thing s known themsdvts , which is that chosen 
for the purpose of this Discourse, and, like that of Mr Locke, con- 
fined 1 q science. As we conceive the second and third to be only 
different subdivisions of one of Bacon’* Lhree classes, it would be 
needless to include it in any general comparison. The difference 
between the second and the third, will be mo«*t quickly felt in in- 
stances. The theory of the human Passions belongs, according 
to Mr Locke’s division, to a perfectly different class of sciences 
from the right regulation and proper discipline of them. The first 

Physical, for it is an answer to a question. What n ? — The se- 
cond is Moral, for it is an answer to a question, What ought to 
be ? These are sciences, of which one may be greatly illustrated 
by the other, and of which one must indeed be founded in the 
other, but which are nevertheless in themselves not only dis- 
tinct, but having not the least likeness to each other. Accord- 
ing to this principle of arrangement, the sciences ought to be 
classed according to the aspects under which the understanding 
contemplates its objects. However remote or dissimilar the 
objects may be which the mind considers in one view, they arc, 
under that view, the subjects of the same tcience : as every ma- 
terial substance, when its colour is the quality contemplated, 
becomes the subject of Optics. 

The plan of Mr Stewart, (which he does not offer indeed 
as any general classification), is to class together all the sciences 
Which regard Mind, and to form a distinct class of those which 
ablate to Matter. This, however, evidently blends physical 
With' moral inquiries. The Philosophy of the Human Mind 
is as much a science of fact as any part of Natural Philoson 
pby. But Ethics, as we have already observed, is an answer 
to tbs question, * What ought man to do ? ’ — and thk word 
1 ought’ introduces the mind at once into a new regiqn^ atfif 
presents a conception, to which the sciences founded^ ex- s 
pericnce have nothing akin. This classification, th*^ mriUK 
together sciences |t# tally unlike. But that of Mr Locke is, iff 
muyj be owned* liable to at least an equally strong qbjectiqfi* * 
a tptaily different nature. It brings together sciences 
wblmem vMam cultivated by the same persons; sqcfr* for 

Mechanics, ana Bje Theory of Imaginetiqa gM 
Taste* It therefore inconvenient when the object k pee* 
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tiqal, or, in other words, at the only time when the distribu- 
tfeta of the sciences is of much importance, — when any thing is 
tri be taught or observed concerning them. In the distribution 
of literary labour, for example, in the Introductory Discourses 
to this Supplement, it is certainly convenient that the same 
writer should review the progress of all the sciences with which 
he is peculiarly conversant ; and, for that purpose, it is conve- 
nient to class them by their relation to a common subject, which,* 
notwithstanding the dissimilarity of their nature, is the cause 
of their being generally studied by the same persons. Bacon’? 
subdivisions of his class of Philosophy into Natural and HtK 
man, are entirely founded on the affinity of the things known, . 
and would much resemble the arrangement of Mr Stewart, if 
Bacon’s * Human Philosophy ’ had not comprehended both 
the body and mind of Man, bringing together, in a singular 
order. Anatomy and Jurisprudence. That great author seems, 
however, to have been little solicitous about systematic distribu- 
tion, and to have been content with any map of knowledge in' 
which he could place his observations without confusion. He* 
lays it down, indeed, c as a rule, that all partitions of knowledge 
be accepted rather for lines and veins than for sections and se- 
parations, and that the continuance and entireness of know- 
ledge be preserved. ’ 

The very general divisions seems to us a much less useful 
subject of consideration than the subdivisions. The number 
and exactness of these last, in the Physical sciences, must be re- 
garded both as an indication and os a cause of their great advan- 
ces in modern times. That there should* for example, be a sepa- 
rate preface to this Supplement required by Chemistry, # — thatif 

* It ts but justice to say, that the present Supplement affords «' 
most promising specimen of the skill and care of the Editor : andf 
that we have nowhere seen any collection of treatises, especially 
scientific subjects, which contained, in the same compass, nearly 
much exact and original information as the two parts which have 
just been published. The Encyclopedical Dictionaries* which have 
of late succeeded each other With extraordinary rapid tty fhave, in 
inpre than one instance, shown strong tendencies Cp improvement* 
thpu^hwese favourable symptoms have nowhere manifested them* 
tfte^'.^-^ea^ly as in this Supplement. — A work* indeed* wbf^ie' 
'w%pited in any considerable degree W the contribution* of 
jmgb ®8vas "Stewart, Playfair, Leslie, Brande, IyOry* TbdfeionV 
and others of the same rank* in the sciences,— and Nthe&- 
dejf&tttnent by Scott* AKsbn, - Bartow* 1 ah#, mote of 
stilf[p^<<a1>not fail iff possess eattaordirmry 

ways In whichthese eminent persons? could £ 
tMdies with such an assurance *of doing axtenshte good* S&ck 
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should thus claim an equal share of attention with all the other 
sciences which regard matter and quantity, — that it should have 
risen, within sixty years* from an appendage to Pharmacy, to 
this high rank among the objects of human, knowledge, is itself 
a proof of the activity and success of physical research, more 
striking, if not more conclusive, than any other. The very 
defective nomenclature, and imperfect subdivision of the mo- 
ral and political sciences, is attended with practical inconve- 

conipilations are so convenient to all readers, for quick reference, 
and such important sources of knowledge to those who want either 
wealth or leisure, or fixed residence, for the command of many books, 
that their execution is of great consequence in its effect on the ge- 
neral cultivation of the understanding. Their importance is increas- 
ed in a country where multitvides of intelligent young men, dispersed 
over the Colonies, when they can obtain an Encyclopedia and a 
Collection of Erglish Poets, consider themselves as well provided 
with a library ; and indeed it must be owned, that a subaltern in 
Canada or Bengal, who carries with him no more than these books, 
possesses more knowledge, and not much less delightful literature, 
than could have had a place in the equipage of Julius Caesar, in one 
of hi< campaigns in Gaul. 

If these compilations were not thus to be considered as forming 
the principal part, if not the whole, of tile library of personB so 
circumstanced, it would be matter of regret that so much histori- 
cal and biographical matter has been introduced into them.; The 
articles which relate to the sciences are generally the best. Those 
that are literary, moral or political, are in most danger of being 
executed with less ability. The biographical and historical accounts 
Will have the best chance of answering their purpose, when they 
inost abstain from literary criticism or political reflexions, and most 
exclusively aim at conveying the greatest number of facts in few 
Words, and in such a form that* a glance is sufficient to catch the 
information sought. Chronological tables and maps, both minute 
and numerous, would be substantial improvements. The tabular 
form h very useful in a book of reference, both because it quickly 
informs the eye, and limits the writers to facts alone*. Geographical 
articles, originally copied from old books, are apt to be transcrib- 
ipd from edition to edition of such works, with a disgraceful negli- 
gence of new information. The biography of foreign fjationtjlfr 
modern times is not tolerably delineated in any English cbmpda^i 
pihcci r the General Dictionary, r except in * the General* |i(& K 
fhy Dr, mkfo* The French Encyclopedic, notwithstanding 1 . 
*be e»raordumy merit of many philosophical and literary ewtfy* 
wbfchit contains, is, in most of the ordinary articles,#? veryUtdc 
vafcw.duefljrfrom too freqaei.t forgetfully*. «f&* 

b* an ingenious Miscellany, but a veil osdettdfnad ac- 
cessible repository of knowledge. ■ 
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niencesf of which a better example cannot perhaps be given, 
than the want of a line of demnrkadon between Politics and 
Political Economy, and the confusion of political with econo- 
mical reasonings, in the most important legislative discussions. 
Of the more general classification, we cannot but say, as 
Lord Bacon says on a like occasion, * Remote and superficial 
generalities are no more Aiding to practice, than an universal 
map is to direct the way between London and York. 9 

We have been somewhat surprized at the degree of praise 
bestowed on D’Alembert, in a place where his mathematical 
merits could not come into consideration. We arc far front 
adopting the quaint description of one of his works in Gray’s 
Letters, that ‘ it is as kai d as a stone, as dry as a stick, and as 
cold as a cucumber . ' Though we are aware of the influence 
which the independence and simplicity of his character, and his 
union of exact science with general philosophy and polite liter- 
ature, may perhaps unconsciously have exercised over the mind 
of his panegyrist, we cannot think it an act of judicious admira- 
tion, more than once to have plnced his name in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the name of Bacon. 

As some atonement for the length of our remarks we sub- 
join a part of the conclusion of the preface, as a specimen of 
the manner of thinking and writing which prevails in tMs dis- 
course. 

* I am not without hopes, that this disadvantage may be partly 
compensated by its closer connexion with (what ought to be the ul- 
timate end of all our pursuits ) the intellectual and moral improve- 
ment of the species. 

‘ I am, at the same time, well aware that, in proportion as this 
last consideration increases the importance, it adds to the difficulty 
of my undertaking. It is cluedy in judging erf questions “ coming 
home to their business and bosoms, ” that casual associations lead 
mankind astray; and of such associations, how incalculable is the 
number arising from false systems of religion, oppressive forms of 
government, and absurd plans of education ! The consequence is, 
that while the physical and mathematical discoveries of former ages 
present themselves to the hand of the historian, like masses of pure 
and native gold, the truths which wc are here in quest of may be 
compared to iron, which, although at once the most necessary and 
the moat widely diffused of all the metals, commonly requires a dis- 
criminating eye to detect Ra existence, and a tedious, as well as nice 
pt0 cess, to extract it from the ore. 

1 To the same circumstance it is owing, that improvements in 
Moral and in Political Science do not strike the imagination with 
nearly so great force as the discoveries of the Mathematician or of 
the Chemist. When an inveterate prejudice is destroyed by extir* 
paring the casual associations on which it was grafted, how powerful 
is die new impulse given to the intellectual faculties of man ! Yet 
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Jiow slow and silent the process by which the effect is accomplished 1 
Were it not, indeed, ior a ccitain class of learned authors, who, 
from time to time, heave the log into the deep, we should hardly be- 
lieve that the reason of the species is progressive. In this respect, 
the religious and academical establishments in some parts of Europe 
are not without their use to the histoiian of the Human Mind. Im- 
movably moored to the same station by the strength of their cables, 
and the weight of their anchors, they enable him to measure the ra- 
pidity of the current by which the rest of the world arc borne along. 

4 This, too, is remarkable in the history of our prejudices ; that, 
as soon as the film falls fiom the intellectual eye, wc are apt to lose 
all recollection of our former blindness. Like the fantastic and 
giant shapes which, in a thick fog, the imagination lends to a block 
of stone, or to the stump of a tree, they produce, while the illusion 
lasts, the same effect with truths and realities ; but the moment the 
eye has caught the exact fnrm and dimensions of its object, the spell 
is broken for ever ; nor can any cftuit of thought again conjure up 
the spectres which have vanished. ’ 

The author w>as doubtless at liberty to fix the period at which 
Jie chose to commence his work. The revival of letters, or, to 
speak more strictly, the renewed study of the Greek and Ho- 
man writers, is one of the most conspicuous landmarks of lite- 
rary history. But it is not equally clear that all the reasons as- 
signed for the choice of this period arc equally conclusive. The 
middle age is spoken of with a contempt too undistinguishing. 
The inactivity of the human mind was very far from being a- 
like in all the portions of this long period. During the darkest 
part of it, which extends from the fall of the Western empire 
to the beginning of the thirteenth century, the numerals called 
Arabic were introduced. Paper was fabricated from linen. 
Gunpowder and the compass were discovered. Before its ter- 
mination, oil painting, printing and engraving, closed this se- 
ries of improvements, unequalled in use and brilliancy, since 
those first inventions which attended the rise of civilization, and 
which therefore preceded history. These inventions were proofs 
of mental activity as well as incitements to it ; and it may even 
be doubted, whether the human piind could have rendered a 
greater service to the science of the succeeding age, than in 
thus preparing the soil which it was to cultivate* ami construct- 
ing new instrument for its use. In the twelfth and 
centuries, however, it cannot be doubted that the 
men throughout JEurope were generally and very signally tigfe* 
ed fowards vaHogs studies. About the same period we find per 
^cultivation of the Roman Law, the rise of the School Philosophy, 
and the commencement of Poetry in modem languages* m&ici» 
Jy, in Tuscany* in Provence, in Catalonia, in Normandy, iu 
England, in Scotland, and in Suabhu These dissimilar 
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dies, appearing to us, at this distance, to arfce suddenly in 
countries remote from each other, and at a period of small in- 
tercourse between nations, mark a general revolution in the 
mind of Europe^ The government, laws, and manners of the 
middle age, have been studied with a diligence due to the in ; 
vestigation of the «ourrc of the diversity of institutions and na- 
tional character which still prevails in Europe. The literature 
of the same period has of kte almost every where inspired a 
general curiosity and interest. Most nations have returned 
with renewed affection to the earliest monuments of the genius 
of their forefathers ; and amidst circumstances which abundantly 
counteract the extravagant whimsies of a few writers, there is 
no danger of permantnt excess in that disposition. It is an 
useful fashion which makes a refined age familiar with those 
powers and graces which arc familiar to each language, and 
with those original qualities which distinguished the first literary 
efforts of each, when they nuist have arisen spontaneously out of 
the national character ; — which turns each nation from the imi- 
tation of foreign models to the improvement of tlieir own native 
end characteristic excellences; which contributes somewhat to 
strengthen national spirit, and in any degree, however small, 
to confirm the love of every people for their own country. 

It would be folly to compare the importance of the study of the 
ancient laws and literature of Europe with that of the history of 
the metaphysical speculations of any period, and especially where 
those speculations, with whatever power of mind they were con- 
ducted, must be owned to have been peculiarly unsuccessful. 
— But the philosophy of the middle age may deserve some no- 
tice. As long as the scholastic systems continued to be formid- 
able enemies to free inquiry and sound philosophy, it might be 
an excusable policy to display only their vices, which were suffi- 
ciently enormous. But since they have ceased to be dangerous, 
we may safely be just to them. They are in truth the source 
from which most of the metaphysical discussions of modern times 
have sprung. Undtrthe scholastic discipline the understanding 
1 of Europe was educated ; and, from its first operation, proba- 
bly acquired much of its peculiar character, A system in which 
every European of liberal education during three centuries was 
•^trained* otfvmot have been without a powerful influence on the 
}‘}C86Mii^s4!ad opinions of succeeding times. Whatever occu- 
so tong the force of the general understanding, however 
^Snprofitably as &f as regards positive results* cannot be unin- 
gjtructive in its course, and by its example. The widest devia- 
tions from our inodes of thought and expression, and cyen from 
the (Course of right reason, are the subject of the more canons 
problems in the theory of intellect. Even jo a practical $eyr # 
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the contemplation of them weans the mind from the narrow- 
ness incident to those who think constantly in the forms and 
words of their own time and country, turns reflexion into 
unaccustomed channels, dispels the illusion o£ combinations of 
language to which we have been long habituated, and may pre- 
sent a new side of a principle or an opinion which abetter mode 
of philosophizing kept out of view. For these reasons, we are 
interested by an account of the most extravagant speculations 
of China or Japan ; * and the less they resemble our own, the 
more they excite our curiosity. 


* Two literary phenomena of a singular nature have very recent- 
ly been exhibited in India. The first is a Hindu Deist. Rammohun 
Roy, a B ram in, has published a small work, in the present year, at 
Calcutta, entitled, * An Abridgement of the Vedant, or resolution of 
all the Veds ; the most celebrated work of' Braminical theology ; esta- 
blishing the unity of the Supreme Being, and that he alone is the object 
of worship, 9 It contains a collection of very remarkable texts from 
the Vedas, in which the principles of Natural religion are delivered, 
not without dignity ; and which Treat all worship to inferior beings, 
together with the observance of rites and seasons, and the distinc- 
tions of food, as the aids of an imperfect religion, which may be al- 
together disregarded by those who have attained to the knowledge 
and love of the true God. His contemporaries and his ancestors 
he considers as idolaters, notwithstanding the excuse of an allegori- 
cal theology which some Europeans have made for them. This So- 
cinian Bramin is made to complain, with feeling, in the English ver- 
sion, of the obloquy which he has incurred among his countrymen 
by the purity of his faith. He alludes nowhere to any other system 
of religion ; and passes over, in absolute silence, the labours, and 
indeed the existence, of the Missionaries. The second is a work a- 
boot to be published at Bombay by Mulla Ferouz, a Parsee priest, # 
and probably the first of that sect, lor many ages, who has made 
any proficiency in the general literature of the East. He proposes 
to publish the * Dusateer , * with an English translation and notes — 
a singular and somewhat mysterious book, of * which he tells us 
that no copy is known to exist but that in hi* possession. ’ It is said 
to be the source from whence the Dabtitan (Edin. Rev. vol. XXVI. 
p. 288) is borrowed. The original is said to be in a language or 
dialect of which there is no other specimen j and so ancient, that an 
old Persian version which accompanies it, professes to have bpen ' 
made before the conquest of Persia by the Mahometans. It' ts 

? noted by severab^r iters in comparatively modern times ; and the 
ersian version iroften cited as an authority by Persian dictionaries 
of the seventeenth century. Its pretensions, therefore, as a mere 
monument of language, are very high, and cannot fail to attract 
the curiosity of afl Orientalists to this reappearance of the followers 
of Zoroaster k the literary world. 
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' A contempt for the exertions of intellect under forms dif- 
ferent from ours, is as sure a mark of a narrow mind as that 
hostility, almost to be called hatred, which is sometimes be- 
trayed by men df talent against those sciences which they are 
incapable of learning. Neither disposition could find any place 
in a mind like that of Mr Stewart, formed in the school of Ba- 
con, of which it is the peculiar character to estimate the rela- 
tive value of all sciences with an equal eye, and to explain the 
causes of philosophical failures in a manner which avoids all 
injustice to the talents of the philosophers whose speculations 
have been unsuccessful. Yet he has spoken of the schoolmen, 
with a nearer approach to acrimony than has been justifiable, 
since their remaining authority at Salamanca or Louvain lias 
ceased to be dangerous to the free exercise of reason. 

The character of the scholastic system, in general, is that of 
a collection of dialectical subtleties, contrived for the support 
of the doctrines of the corrupted Christianity of that age by a 
body of Divines — some of extraordinary powers of discrimina- 
tion and argument strengthened in the long meditation of 
their cloister by the extinction of every other talent, and the 
exclusion of every other pursuit — to whom their age and their 
condition denied the means of studying polite letters — of ob- 
serving nature, or knowing mankind. Thus driven back as it 
were upon themselves — cut off from all the materials on which 
the mind can operate — and doomed to employ all their powers, 
in the defence of what they must never presume to examine, 
the condition of these men seemed without one advantage, 
unless it should be thought such, that it cultivated to the high- 
est degree of subtlety, the logical talents of acute disputants, 
and rendered them on their own ground invincible Polemics. 
Till the thirteenth century, their logic was the mere slave of 
their theology. The labour of the schools was employed only 
to rivet the fetters of reason. But the effect of the wretched 
and prohibited versions of Arabic translations of Aristotle, then 
for tne first time introduced into the West, soon proved, that 
it is impossible in any way to excite the activity of the human 
faculties, without ultimately promoting the independence of rea- 
son. This pretended Aristotelianism w as as much resisted at 
that period by persecution, as it was supported by the same means 
about three centuries later. The schoolmen were the innovators 
and reformers of the thirpenth century. As soon as they con- 
quered the prohibitions, and quoted liberally the real or sup- 
posed opinions of Aristotle, Philosophy began to assert her in- 
dependence ; to blend her authorities with those of Tlieology, 
and insensibly to claim a sphere of her own, within which her 
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jurisdiction was exclusive. A division of I he authority to 
which they were subject, was the first step towards emancipfir 
tion. The most conspicuous schoolman of this second period, ‘ 
was Aquinas, * whose Scat rid a Secundtc continued for three 
hundred years to be the ethical code of Christendom. No 
work of a private man probably ever had so many commen- 
tators, as this once furious treatise. Suarez, the last cele- 
brated person among them, was a ton temporary of Lord Ba- 
con. The first reformers of learning distinguish it by honour- 
able commcndutions from the other productions of the schools. 
Erasmus considered Aquinas as superior in genius to any 
man since his time ; and Vives owns him to be the soundest 
writer among the schoolmen. However the Secunda might be 
disgraced by being the manual of Henry VIII, it is a matter 
of some interest to see the book which was the first moral in- 
structor of Sir Thomas More. Fontenclle, a Cartesian, exempt 
from any prejudice in favour of a schoolman or a saint, says, 
that 1 in another age, Aquinas might have become a Res Cartes . 9 
To his moral treatise, Leibnitz chiefly allucles, in the just ob- 
servation frequently repeated by him, that 4 there was gold in 
4 the impure mass of Scholastic philosophy, and that Grotins 
4 bad discovered it. ’ The same great philosopher, indeed, often 
confessed his own obligations to the schoolmen, and the value 
of some part of their works, at the moment when such an a- 
vowal required most courage — when their authority had been 
just entirely abolished, and before the dread of its restoration 
was extinguished. Under the shelter of his authority, we may 
venture to own, that we have read this work in the nineteenth 
Century with pleasure and advantage. Whatever may be thought 
of his theological morals, it is certain, that no moralist has 
stated the nature and grounds of all the common duties of * 

* The historians of Italian literature have latterly thought tlmt 
Aquinas, of a noble family in that part of Lower Italy which 
had never utterly relinquished its ancient connexion with Greece, 
and educated at the famous monartery of Monte Cassine, where 
shine sparks of ancient literature were kept alive in the darkest 
times/ was not without some tincture of Grecian learning. Whe- 
ther there be any grounds for a like opinion concerning Roger Ba- 
con, we shall be unable to determine, till the Oxford Press shall 
present us with a complete edition of the works of that great orna- 
ment of the Uniyefrsity ; who ought not to be mentioned in any 
sketch of the scholastic age, in which he appeared as a stranger ; 
being, in truth, m philosopher of the seventeenth century, formed, 
by Mme unaccountable combination of causes, in the schdoll of 
tbeJoirteentb. 
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mankind with more fullness and perspicuity. The number 
and refinement of the practical observations in this work, which 
have been repeated by modern philosophers, have sometimes 
.given rise to suspicion of plagiarism against these last, instead 
of the much more reasonable inference, that the superior un- 
derstanding of this ingenious recluse had anticipated remarks, 
which, without any knowledge of his writings, were naturally 
presented to succeeding writers by their observation of human iile 
in a more civilized age. 

To find the exact agreement of such a work as that of Aqui- 
nas with the moral precepts of our own age, has some tendency 
to heighten our reverence for the Rule of Lite which thu$ 
preserves its unchangeable simplicity, amidst the fluctuations of 
opinion, under the most unlike and repugnant modes of think- 
ing, and in periods of the most singular, or, if it so pleases 
the reader, of the most perverted speculation. 

Those who are accustomed to remark the faint and distant 
indications of the progress of the human mind, will observe, 
that in the twelfth century, the first revolt against the tyranny 
of Rome broke out in France; that Aquinas and Dante flou- 
rished at the same time, in the same country ; that when, in 
the next age, polite literature had begun to drive the School 
philosophy over the Alps, and when it seemed to have esta- 
blished its chief seat in England, the ferment excited by the 
subtleties of Scotus, and by the bold novelties of Occam, were 
almost contemporary with Chaucer, and seemed to have called 
forth Wichffc. 

Scotus is probably the extreme point which verbal subtlety 
can reach. The genius of the scholastic system could ad- 
vance no farther. William of Ockham (in Surry), born a- 
bout the beginning of the fourteenth century, the circum- 
stances of whose life are obscure, and whose writings it is ex- 
tremely difficult to procure, is generally known as the reviver 
of the Nominalists, justly distinguished above other schoolmeu 
by Mr Stewart and by Leibnitz ; but he was, in truth, also the 
restorer of an independent philosophy in the middle age. He 
defended the rights of the Civil Magistrate against the usurpa- 
tions of the Church, and gave an example of free inquiry, in 
speculations which had become inaccessible to Reason by their al- 
IwtCe with the Papal Theology. The century which passed be- 
iween his death and the revival of letters, was a period of active pro- 
gress towards mental independence. . His works agonist the Papal 
authority are preserved in collections which are to be found in ail 
great libraries. They are represented by Selden as 4 the best 
{pat had beep written in former ages, on the Ecclesiastical 
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Power ; 1 and the testimony of Selden has peculiar weight on 
behalf of a Popish schoolman. But those writings on which 
his great reputation in his own age was founded, are now very 
rare. Bruckcr, who appears to have seen none of them, don* 
tents himself with a few passages of modern writers, in com* 
snendation or censure of Ockham : but a very clear and satisfac- 
tory account of them, supported by numerous extracts, is con- 
tained in ‘ Tenneman's History of Philosophy, Vol. VIII. Part 
2. ’published at Leipsic in 1811. 

This memorable English philosopher retained many opinions 
which he had imbibed from Scotus, and, among others, that justly 
obnoxious position, which makes the distinction of Right from 
Wrong depend on the Will of God. But he is the first, from 
the downfall of ancient philosophy, who had the boldness, in ex- 
press words, to reject human authority, even that of his master — 
* I do not support this opinion because he lays it down, but be- 
cause I think it true ; and therefore, if he has elsewhere main- 
tained the opposite, I care not. ’ * This language, now so tri- 
vial that no slave can disclaim it, and every schoolboy would 
think it too commonplace to be repeated, was, in the four- 
teenth century, far more important than the most brilliant 
discoveries, and contained the germ of all reformation in phi- 
losophy and religion. Luther and Bacon were actuated by no 
other principle in the deliverance of the human understanding. 

It is well known that Occam was the author of the opinion, 
that the words which are called universal, are to be consider- 
ed as signs which equally indicate any one out of many par- 
ticular objects. This opinion was revived by Hobbes, Berke- 
ley, Hume, Hartley, and Condillac; abused with great ingenui- 
ty by Horne Tooke ; and followed by Mr Stewart, who has oit 
this occasion made common cause with philosophers in whos# 
ranks he is not usually found. Few metaphysical speculations 
have been represented as more important by its supporters and 
opponents. Perhaps, however, when the terms are explained, 
and when the darkness is dissipated with which controversy ne- 
ver fails to cloud a long contested question, it may appear that 
tfajjl subject has not yet been examined on true principles. But 
whatever may be the future fate of the controversy, it cannot be 
denied, that the reasonings in defence of Nominalism 
With singular ingenuity, and even perspicuity, in the pa 
of Occam whiMf, now lie before us. Among many other bfatter^ 

* This curious passage is quoted by Tenneraao from Occam. 
rrolf>g.ad Lib. L Sententiarura Quest, i. Edit. 1^85;— probably 
the not fhe only edition of a work once of great authority* 
aai ey to p&w si up contemptible interest. - 
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vations, perfectly unlike his age, we find him limiting the phi- 
losophy of the human mind to what can be known by experience 
of its operations, and utterly excluding ali questions relating to 
the nature of the thinking principle. 1 We are conscious that 
4 we understand and will ; but whether these acts be performed 
* by an immaterial and incorruptible principle, is a matter of 
4 which we are not conscious, and which is no farther the subject 
4 of demonstration than it can be known by experience. All 
4 attempts to prove it must be founded on the assumption of 
4 something doubtful . 9 * But the most remarkable of all the 
reasonings of this original thinker, are those which he employs 
against the then received doctrine 4 of sensible and intelligible 
species ’ (or appearance s) of things which ore the immediate ob- 
jects of the mind when we perceive or think. These images of 
likenesses of objects alone, were supposed to be contemplated by 
the senses and the understanding, and to be necessary to per- 
ception and mental apprehension. Biel % a follower of Occam, 
in expounding the doctrine of his master^felJs us, That 4 a spe- 
4 cies was the similitude or image of a tffng known, naturally 
4 remaining in the mind after it ceases to be the object of actual 
4 knowledge ; or otherwise, that likeness of a thing, which is a 
4 previous condition of knowledge, which excites knowledge in 
4 the understanding, and which may remain in the mind in the 
4 absence of the thing represented. * f The supposed neces- 
sity of such specks , moving from the object to the organ of 
sense, is, according to Occam, founded on the assumed princi- 
ple, that what moves must be in contact with what is moved* 
But this principle he asserts to be false; and he thinks it suffi- 
ciently disproved by the fact, that the loadstone attracts iron to 
it without touching it. He thought nothing necessary to sensa- 
tion but the power of sensation, and the thing which is its ob- 
ject. All intermediate beings he regarded as arbitrary figments* 
We cannot pursue these quotations farther. It i's easy to con- 
ceive his application of a similar mode of reasoning to 4 the in- 
teliigible species , 9 which, indeed, he who denied abstract ideas, 
had already virtually rejected. It is plain, indeed, that Occam 
denied both parts of this opinion ; not only that which is call- 
ed Aristotelian, concerning the species supposed to move from 
outward objects to the organs of sense ; but also that which, 
made* the name of the Ideal Theory, has been imputed by Dr 
field and Mr Stewart to Descartes, and all succeeding philoso- 
phers, who are considered as teaching the. actual resemblance 
of Our thoughts to external things, and thereby hying their phi* 

• Occam, ibid, m Tencent an. f Gabriel Biel, SL Sent, in Teun* 
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losophy open to the inferences afterwards made from it by Berke*' 
ley about the origin of our perceptions, and by Hume against 
the possibility of knowledge. The philosophical reader will be 
struck with "the connexion between this rejection of ‘ image# 
or likenesses of things * as necessary to perception ; and the 
principle, that we know nothing of mind but its actions ; and 
cannot fail, in a system of reasoning of which these are specimens, 
illustrated by an observation of the less observed appearances 
of outward nature, and animated by a disregard of authority 
in the search for truth, to perceive tendencies towards an in- 
dependent philosophy, to be one day built by reason upon a 
wide foundation of experience. The rejection of the doctrine 
of 4 Species ' must be considered by Mr Stewart as still more 
remarkable than it is by us. In his view of things, Occam thus 
escaped a fundamental error, which has led the greatest phi- 
losophers of modern times into scepticism. But as we cannot 
think that the terms * Image, Likeness , 9 &c. were ever steadily 
applied to ideas by rnadern philosophers, otherwise than as me- 
taphors used for illuWration, so we regard their exclusion only 
in the very respectable light of a reform in philosophical lan- 
guage, with a view to' prevent figurative expressions from being, 
however transiently, confounded with real things. 

Richard Suisset, 4 the famous English mathematician * of the 
middle age, * was a follower of Occam, the persecution and defence 
of whose philosophy was the principal occupation of the Specula- 
tive during the fourteenth century ; soon after the end of which, 
it was lost in the Lutheran controversies, which were in some 
degree its issue. On a general review of this period, Roger 
Bacon, and Suisset, should probably be considered rather as phi- 
losophers of the scholastic age than schoolmen ; Aquinas is theK 
most clear, sober, and practical of school philosophers ; Scotus, 
from qualities not of the same nature, most perfectly represents 
the genius and character of that philosophy; and Occam was 
the reformer who undermined its foundations, and prepared the 
way for its destruction. 

The arrival of the Grecian refugees in Italy being the most 
memorable event which distinguishes any moment in the early 
progress of modern literature, has been commonly considered 
at the era of the revival of letters : And the exprea^£qtt v '^jr 

* The list of ‘English mathematicians of the fourteenth century, 
given by Montucla, among whom is Chaucer, shows the terms or 
the tejit to be too exclusive, and seems indeed, as hb observes, to pre- 
.jam the future success of the English nation in that department*^-— 
vAfeete../. $29. ' * 
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be justifiable, if we bear in mind the previous preparation of 
It**Iy for classical learning ; the men of genius, who had, before 
that period, cultivated most modern languages; the superior effi- 
cacy of printing, the Reformation, and probably the discovery 
of America ; and if we also hesitate, whether the preservation 
of Constantinople, and the education of western students in her 
schools, might not have contributed to quicken the literary pro- 
gress of Europe as much as the destruction and emigration 
which actually occurred. Certainly if the Greek empire had 
been saved, it might have been as speciously argued, that we 
owed our literature to the salvation of that great school and re- 
pository of learning, as it has been asserted for the last three 
centuries, that the cultivation of letters in the West is to be as- 
cribed to the flight of Grecian exiles into Italy. But however 
that may be, the revival of letters is an epoch in the history of 
philosophy. 

Literature, which lies much nearer to the feelings of mankind 
than science, has the most important effect on the sentiments 
with which the sciences arc regarded, the activity with which 
they are pursued, and the mode in which they are cultivated. 
It is the instrument, in particular, by which ethical science is ge- 
nerally diffused. As the useful arts maintain the general honour 
of phi 'sical knowledge, so polite letters allure the world into the 
neighbourhood of the sciences of Morals and of Mind. Wherever 
the agreeable vehicle of literature docs not convey their doctrine* 
to the public, they remain the occupation of a few recluses in the 
schools, with no root in the general feelings, and liable to be de« 
stroyed by the dispersion of a handful of doctors, and the destruc- 
tion of their unlamented seminaries. Nor is this all. Polite li- 
terature is not only the true guardian of the moral sciences, and 
the sole instrument of spreading their benefits among men, but 
it becomes, from these very circumstances, the regulator of their 
cultivation and their progress. As long as they are confined to 
a small number of men in scholastic retirements, there is no re- 
straint upon their natural proneness to degenerate either into ver- 
bal, subtleties or into showy dreams. It is peculiar to these vices, 
that baying no boundaries prescribed by reason, their course 
may be prolonged for ever. As long as speculation remain* 
ed t4 ^^achools, all its followers were divided into mere dia- 
lecticlans,or mystical visionaries, both alike unmindful of the 
real world, and disregarded by its inhabitants. The revival of 
literature produced a revolution at once in the 6tatc of society, 
and in the mode of philosophizing. It attracted readers from the 
common ranks of society, who were gradually led on from elo- 
quence and poetry, to morals and philosophy. Philosophers and 

- • i r 
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moralists, after an interval of almost a thousand years, dur* 
ing which they had spoken only to each other, once more dxs~ 
covered that they might address the great body of mankind 
with the hope of fame and of usefulness. Intercourse with this 
great public, supplied new materials, and imposed new re-* 
strains. The feelings, the common sense, the ordinary affairs 
of men, presented themselves again to the moralist. 

Philosophers, compelled to speak in terms intelligible and 
agreeable to their new hearers, were compelled to abandon the 
language of the scholastic age, ard to adapt both the object of 
their inquiries, and their manner of reasoning, to the general un- 
derstanding and sentiments. Literature led out Philosophy from 
the schools enabled her to teach and to serve mankind, and re- 
called her to experience and utility, from thorny distinctions and 
splendid visions. Thtn philosophers began to write in the mo- 
dern languages. Before that period, little prose had been writ- 
ten in an> of them, except Chronicles or Romances. Boccacio 
had indeed acquired a classical rank, by compositions of the lat- 
ter kind ; and historical genius had risen in Froissart and Co- 
mines to a height which has not been equalled among the same 
nation in times of gi eater refinement. But Latin was still the 
language in which all those subjects were treated, then deemed 
of higher dignity, which occupitd the life of the learned by pro- 
fession. In general, this system continued till it was totally 
subverted by the Reformation, which, by the employment of 
the living languages in public worship, gave them a dignity un- 
known before; and, by the versions of the Bible, and the practice 
of preaching and writing on theology and morals in the common 
tongues, did more for polishing modern literature, for diffusing 
knowledge, and for improving morality, than all the other events 
And discoveries of that active age. 

Among the first writers who took a part in this Revolution, 
was Sir Thomas More. His short historical narrative is in 
this respect remarkable. He, too, is the first person named 
among us who seems to have acquired part of his importance by 
public speaking. His controversial tracts, in other respeota 
compositions or great curiosity, must be considered as the off* 
spring of the Reformation. In speaking of the English but* 
guage, as fit for translating the Bible, he uses terms of honour 
towards it, which would not have been applied to any vulgar 
tongue before learning had left the schools. * For as for mat 

* our tonge is called barbarouse, is but a fantasye. For so is, as 
s every lemed man knoweth, every straunge language to other* 
4 And if they w<*Jdc call it barayne of wordes, there is no doubt 

• but it is plenteouse enoughe to express our xnyndes in any 
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1 things whereof one man hath used tff speke with another. ' * 

^ M acniavel in the first still celebrated writer who discussed 
nttre questions in a modern language.. This peculiarity is the 
meire worthy of notice, because he was not excited by the power* 
ml stimulant Of the Reformation. That event was probably re* 

S arded by' him as a disturbance in a barbarods country, pro- 
need by the novelties of a vulgar monk* unworthy of the notice 
of a man wholly occupied by the affairs of Florence* and die 
hope of expelling strangers from Italy 5 and having reached, at 
the appearanqe of Luther, the last unhappy period of his 9gh 
tated life. The justness of the discriminating praise bestowed 
on this famous writer, in the following beautiful passage, will be 
acknowledged by every reader of his works j aid the observa- 
tion requited by the censure, will be rather for explanation than 
dispute. 

• No writer, certainly, either in ancient or in mbdem times, ha* 
ever united, in a more remarkable degree, a greater variety of the 
most dissimilar and seemingly the most discordant gifts and attain- 
ments ; — a profound acquaintance with all those arts of dissimula- 
tion and intrigue, which, in the petty cabinets of Italy, were then 
Universally confounded with political wisdom ; — an imagination fa-* 
miliarized to the cool contemplation of whatever is perfidious or a* 
trocious In* the history of conspirators and of tyrants ; — combined 
With a graphical skill in holding up to laughter the comparatively 
harmless follies of ordinary life. His dramatic humour has been 
often compared to that of Moliere 5 but it resembles it rather in co- 
mic force* than fax benevolent gaiety, or in chastened morality. Such 
as it is, however, ft for ml an extraordinary contrast to that strength 
of intellectual character, which, in one page, reminds us of die deep 
Sense of Tacitus, atid in the next, of the dark and infernal policy of 
Caesar Borgia. To all this mUst be snperadded a purity of taste. 
Which has enabled him, as an historian, to riVal the severe simplicity 
bf the Grecian masters ; and a sagacity in boipbimng historical facts. 
Which was afterwards to afford lights to the school of Montesquieu. 

* Eminent, however; as the talents of Maohlavel unquestionably 
were, he cannot he numbered among the benefactors of mankind. 
Xu Hone of his writings* does he exhibit any marks of that lively 
r With the fortunes of the human race, or of drat Warm Ural 
•Wto** of truth and justice, without the guidance of Which, 
endowments, when applied to moral or to poltti- 
are in perpetual danger of mistaking their wUjr. 
i more remarkable, he seems to have been ritoget^ek 
' ittighty changes m human affairs, which* in consequence 
vtwu kxhii no, 0 * 

i.— — w 
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of the recent invention of printing were about to reside from |hr 
pr o gre ss of reason and the diffunon of knowledge, through the 
Whole of ^is Prince (the most noted as wety one of oie 
his publications)' he proceeds on the supposition, tbit the soirereljg* 
ha's no other object in governing, hot his own advantage 5 the very 
Circumstance which, in the judgment of Aristotle, constitutes the 
essence of the worst species of tyranny*. He assumes also the possi- 
bility of retaining mankind ift perpetual bondage by the old policy 
of the double dcctrm*; or, in other words, by enlightening the few, 
and hoodwinking the many;— a policy less or more practised by 
statesmen in all ages and countries ; but which (wherever dm free- 
dom of the press is respected) cannot fail, by the ipsnlt it offers to 
the discernment of the multitude, to increase the insecurity of those 
who have the weakness to employ it* It has been contended, indeed, 
by some of Machiavel’s apologists, that his real object in unfolding 
and systematizing the mysteries of Ktfig-Crq/l , was to point out in- 
directly to the governed the means by which the encroachments of 
their rulers might be most effectually resisted ; and, at the same 
time, to satirize, under the ironical mask of loyal and courtly ad- 
monition, the characteristical vices of princes. But, although this 
hypothesis has been sanctioned by several distinguished names, and 
derives some verisimilitude from various incidents in the author’s 


life, it will be found, on examination, quite untenable ; and accord* 
ingly it is now, I believe, very generally rejected. One thing is 
certain, that if such were actually Machiavel’s views, they were 
much too refined for the capacity of his royal pupils. By many of 
these his book has been adopted as a manual for daily use ; but V 
have never heard of a single instance, in which it has been regarded 
by this class of students as a disguised panegyric upon liberty and 
virtue, the question concerning the motive* of the author is surely 
of Kttle moment, when experience has enabled us to pronounce go 
decidedly on the practical dfecte of his precepts. 

* u About the period of the Reformation, ” says Coudotcet , 44 the 
principles of religious Machiavelism had become the only creed of' 
princes, of ministers, and of pontiffs ; and the same opinions had 
^OOntrita&id to Corrupt phikuspby. What Code, indeed, of morals, 
*fee adds, * was to be expected f|om a system, of which one of the 


4 to escape t* The fact is perhaps stated iff 
, vM moffnquaMfiedj but there are the best reafems for fe 
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, *'A to titottiply them* Morality grttdtaffly dtsapp eatod, mA wflfc it 
Ml security in the ititercoune of ipe. Die first principle* Of duty 
there obliterated by the joint influence «f ifoefsm tnd of mpBcmi* 
% »6n. ” 

4 And here may I be permitted to catttidn rty readers against the 
(common error of confounding the double doctrine fcf Machiavellian 
politicians, with the benevolent reverence for established opinions* 
manifested in the noted maxim of Fontedelle,— font a wwe man, 
even when his hand was full of truths, would often content himself 
with opening his little finger ? ” Of the advocates for the former, 
it tnav be justly taul, that they love darkness rather than light* 
because their deeds are evil ; ” well knowing (if I may borrow foe 
word' of Bacon), “ that the open day-light doth not show the masks 
and mummeries and triumphs of the world, half so Stately as candle* 
light . 9f The philosopher, on the other hand, who is duly impress- 
ed with the latter, may be compaied to the oculitt, who, after re- 
moving the cataract of his patient, prepares the still irritable eye, 
by the trlirnmering dawn of a darkened apartment, for enjoying in 
safety the light of day. 

» 4 Machiavel is Well known to have been, at bottom; no friend to 
foe priesthood ; and his character has been stigmatized by many of 
the order wirh the mo*t opprobrious epithets. It i$ nevertheless 
certain, that to his maxims the royal defenders of the Catholic faith 
have been indebted for the spirit ol that policy which they have uni- 
formly opposed to the innovation* of the Reformers. The Prince 
Was a favourite book Of the Emperor Charles V. ; and was called the 
Bible of Catharine of Med ids. At the court of the latter, while 
Regent of France, those who approached her are said to have pro- 
fessed openly its most atrocious roAxims; particularly that which 
Recommends to sovereigns not to commit crimes by halves.'* The 
Italian cardinals, who are supposed to have been the secret instiga- 
tors of the massacre of St Bartholomew, Were bred in foe same 
school. 

4 It is observed by Mr Hume, that #• there is scarcely Any maxim 
tu foe Printed which subsequent experience has not entirely refut- 
ed. ** 44 Machiavel, ” says the s?me writer, 44 was certainly a greht 
genius ; but having confined hit study to the furious and tyrannical 
government* of ancient timbs, or to the little disorderly principali- 
ties of Italy, his reasonings, especially upon monarchical govern- 

§ } Mn been found dktremely defective. The errors of this 
proceeded, in a great measure, from his having lived ih 
ety am age of the world, to be a good Judge of patifi&al 

* To foefie Very judicious remarks, it may be added* shat foe Mot 
bf MachfaveTs mind seems to have disputed him much more strong- 
ly to comb®* and to generalise his historical reading, than to to* 
fobunt to foe Seat principles of . political science, te the coEutrtetfon 
Of humact nature* and in foe immutable truths of morality. Xfi» 

O fi 
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evasions accordingly, ingenious and refitted H^ownMUhr 

are, amount to tittle more (with a few very splendid **oeption*J 
thair empirical results from the ***** of nut ages. To the student 
of ancient history they may be often both Interesting and iottm* 
tire ; "but to the modem politician, the most important lesson they 
afford k» the danger, is the pres** circumstances of the world, of 
trusting to such results, as maziaq* of universal application, or of 
permanent utility. 

* The progress of political philosophy, and, along with it, of mo- 
rality and good order, in every part of Europe, since the period of 
which 1 am now speaking, forma so pleasing a comment on the pro- 
fligate and shortsighted policy of Machiavel, that I cannot help 
pausing for a moment to remark the fact. *In stating it, I shall avail 
myself of the words of the same profound writer, whose strictures 
On Machiavel ’s Prince 1 had already occasion to quote. M Though 
all kinds of government, ” says Mr Hume, ** be improved in mo- 
dem times, yet monarchical government seems to have made the 
greatest advances towards perfection. It may now be affirmed of 
civilized monarchies, what was formerly said of republics alone, that 
they are a government of laws, not of men. They are found suscep- 
tible ttf order, method, and constancy, to a surprising degree. Pro* 
party is there secure, industry encouraged, the arts flourish, and thf 
prince lives secure among his subjects, like a father among his chil- 
dren. There are, perhaps, and have been for two centuries, near 
two hundred absolute princes, great and small, in Europe : and, al- 
lowing twenty yeais to each reign, we may suppose that there have 
been, in the whole, two thousand monarchy or tyrants , as the Greeks 
would have called them. Yet of these there has not been one, not 
even Philip 11. of Spain, so bad as Tiberius, Caligula, N*ro, orTJo- 
mitieu, who were four in twelve among the Roman Emperors. ** ’ 

4 for this very remarkable fact, it seems difficult to assign any 
cans* equal to the effect, but the increased diffusion of knowledge 
(imperfect, alas l as this diffusion still is) by means of the Pres* f 
wfajch, while it has raised, in free states, a growing bulwark against 
the oppression of rulers, in the light and spirit of the people, has, 
‘even under the most absolute governments, had a powerful ip- 
ffuenee-^-by teaching princes to regard the wealth and prosperity 
gad instruction of their subjects as the firmest basis of their gran- 
dhsut~fc4n directing their attention to object* of national end pen^g- 
IM utility. Hew encouraging the prospect thus opened ttys Ai- 
tpt* history of the world 1 And what a motive to mm$ff ijl* *#su- 
bitten of those, who, ip the solitude of the closet, uapfap to be- 
queath their cenfribfetions, how slender soever, to the 
f MKbfof kotyud improvement end happiness ! ' p, S$— S7* ^ , 

Ho tithe ebswe passage of the tent of this discourse appeared 
to vtipMamto to to the valuable **** on the .name 

subject ttmosAd h eve wiHtagty abstained &om any partja the 
^trnml dispute concerning the object of MaeWbrel in the am* 
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portion of* The Prince. 1 To the doctrine of the note we have 
Ottfe to object; but that the extract from M. Simondi, though 
ill the mam just, has not all the usual* dearness of that justly ce- 
lebrated writer. 4 The Prince 9 is an account of the means by 
which tyrannical power is to be acquired and preserved. It is a 
theory of that class of phenomena in the history of mankind. 
It is eSseUtial to its purpose, therefore, that it should contain an 
enumeration and exposition of tyrannical arts; and, on that ac- 
count, it may be viewed and used as a manual of such arts. A 
philosophical treatise on poisons, would in like manner deter* 
mine the quantity of each poisonous substance Capable of produ- 
cing death — the circumstances favourable or adverse to its oper- 
ation-"*; and every other information essential to the purpose of 
the poisoner, though not intended for his use. But it is also 
plain, that the calm statement of tyrannical arts is the bitterest 
of all satires against them. 4 The Prince ’ must therefore have 
had this double aspect, though neither of the objects which they 
Seem to indicate had been actually in the contemplation of the au- 
thor. It may not be the object of the chemist to teach the means 
of exhibiting antidotes, any more than of administering poisons; 
but his readers may employ his discoveries for both objects. 
Aristotle # had long before given a similar theory of tyranny. 
Without the suspicion of an immoral intention : Nor was it 
any novelty Jn more recent times, among those who must have 
been the first teachers of Machiavel. The schoolmen followed 
the footsteps of Aristotle too closely, to omit so striking a pas- 
sage; and Aquinas explains it, in hie commentary, like the rest. 
In the unsuspecting simplicity of his heart. To us accordingly, 
we confess, the plan of Machiavel 6eems, like those of former 
writers, to have been purely scientific : And so Lord Bacon 
aeexns to have understood him, where he thanks him for an ex- 
position of immoral policy. In that singular passage, where 
Lord Bacon < lays down the theory of the advancement of for- 
tune, (which, when compared with his life, so well illustrates 
the fitness of hit understanding, and the unfitness of his charac- 
ter for the affairs of the world), he justifies his application of 
learning "to such a subject, on a principle which extends to 
* tljeTte 5 1 — 4 that ther&be not any thing in being orac- 
it Should not be drawn and collected into canlmpla- 
» doctrine. 9 7 

* Arisf. Politic. Lib. V. c. lii. In reading this chapter, it must 
Hot be forgotten, that by * Tyrant 9 Aristotle mesas a single person 
possessing absolute power; usually among the Greeks, obtm&qd»by 
''means so bad, as, even in fail time, to have given to the word 
jflu modern warn* 
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Great defects of character, we readily admit, are manifested by 
the writings of Machiavel. But if a man of so powerful a genius 
had shown a nature utterly depraved, it would have been a pain* 
fuh and perhaps single, exception from the laws of human nature; 
And no depravity can be conceived greater than a deliberate in* 
tendon to teach perfidy and cruelty. That a man who was a warm 
lover of his country, who bore cruel sufferings for her liberty, 
and who was beloved by the best of his countrymen, f should fall 
into such unparalleled wickedness, may be considered as wholly 
incredible. No such depravity is consistent with the composi- 
tion of the history of Florence. It is cnly by excising moral 
sentiment, that the narrative of human actions can be rendered 
interesting. Divested of morality, thev lose their whole dignity, 
and all their power over feeling. History would be thrown 
aside as disgusting, if it did not inspire the reader with pity for 
the sufferer, —with anger against the oppressor,— with anxiety for 
the triumph of right; — to say nothing of the admiration for 
genius, and valour, and energy, which, though it disturbs the 
justice of our historical judgments, partakes al>o of a moral 
nature. The author of * The Prince, * according to the com- 
mon notion of its intention, could never have inspired these 
sentiments, of which he must have utterly emptied his own 
heart. To possess the power, however, of contemplating ty- 
ranny with scientific coldness, and of rendering it the mere 
subject of theory, mu^t be owned to indicate a defect of mo- 
ral sensibility. The happier nature, or fortune, of Aristotle, 
prompts him to manifest distinctly his detestation of the flagi- 
tious policy which he reduces to its principles. 

As another subject ol regret, not as an excuse for Machiavel, a 
distant approach to the same defect may |pe observed in Lord 
Bacon’s History of Henry the Seventh ; where we certainly 
find too little reprehension of falsehood and extortion, “—too cool a 
display of the expedients of cunning, sometimes dignified by the 
name of wisdom, — and throughout, perhaps, too systematic a 
character given to the measures of that monarch, in order to 
exemplify, in him, a perfect model of King-craft; pursuing 
Safety and power by any means ; acting wed in quiet times, be- 
cause it was most expedient, — but not restrained from coin vali- 
ent crimes* This history would have been as delightful as it is ad* 

I i i i m — j ■ ■■ t 

f Among othe| proofs of the esteem in which he was held by 
those Who knew Hp character, we may refer to the affectionate let* 
ten of Guicciardini, who, however independent his own opinion* 
Were, became, by his employment urder the Popes of the House of 
Medici, the supporter of their authority, and consequently a politic^ 
tfpo&fnt of Machiavel, the most zealous of the^Bepuhlicamu 
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mirable, if he had felt the difference between wisdom and cun* 
ning as warmly in that work, as he has discerned it clearly in 
bis Philosophy. Many historical speculators have indeed in* 
curred some part of this fault. Enamoured of t their own so* 
lution of the seeming contradictions of a character, they be- 
come indulgent to tne character itself ; and, when they have 
explained its vices, are disposed, unconsciously, to write as if 
they had excused them. A writer who has made a successful 
exertion to render an intricate character intelligible, who has 
bi ought his mind to so singular an attempt as a theory of vil- 
lany, and has silenced his repugnance and indignation suffi- 
ciently for the purposes of rational examination, naturally ex- 
ults in his victory over so runny difficulties, delights in contem- 
plating the creations of his own ingenuity, and the order which 
he seems to have introduced into the chaos of malignant pas- 
sions { and may at length view his work with that complacency 
which diffuses clearness and calmness over the language in which 
he communicates his imagined discoveries. 

It should also be remembered, that Machiavel lived in * 
an age where the events of every day must have blunted his 
moral feelings and wearied out his indignation. As we acquit 
the intention of the writer, his work becomes a weightier evi- 
dence ot the depmity which surrounded him. In this state of 
things, after the final disappointment of all his hopes, when 
Florence was subjected to tyrants, and Italy under the yoke of 
foreigners ; having undergone torture for the freedom of his 
country, and doomed to beggary in his old age, after a life of 
public service ; it is not absolutely unnatural that he should re- 
solve to compose a theory of the tyranny under which he fell, 
and that he should manifest his indignation against the cowardly 
slaves who had yielded to it, by a stern and cold description of 
its maxims. Full of disgust and loathing for men who, by 
submission to despotism, had betrayed the cause of human na- 
ture, he seemed to take revenge on their baseness, by a deter- 
mination to philosophize, with a sort of savage indifference, 
on the crimes of their tyrants. His last chapter, in which he 
seems once more to breathe a free air, has a character totally 
different from all the preceding. His exhortation to the Me- 
dici to deliver Italy from foreigners, again speaks his ancient 
feelings. Perhaps he might have thought it possible to pardon 
any means employed by an Italian usurper to expel the foreign 
masters of his country. This ray of hope might have support- 
ed him in delineating the means of Usurpation, by which ha 
might have some faint expectation that he migh entice the u- 
surper to become a deliverer* Knowing that die native go* 
<v*rnment§ were too base to defend Italy, and that all other# 
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were leagued to enslave her, he might, in his despair of all le- 
gitimate rulers, have hoped something for Independence, and 
perhaps at last even for Liberty, from the energy and genius of 
on Illostrious Tyrant. From Petrarch, with whose pathetic 
verses be concludes, to Alfieri, the national feeling of Italy 
seems to have taken refuge in the minds of her writers. They 
write more tenderly of their country as it is more basely aban- 
doned by their countrymen. Nowhere has so much been well 
said, or sp little nobly done. While we blame the character 
of the nation, or lament the fortune which in some measure 
produced it, we must, id equity, excuse some irregularities in 
the indignation of men of genius, when they see the ingenious 
inhabitants of their beautiful and renowned country (now ap- 
parently for ever) robbed of that independence which is en- 
joyed by obscure and barbarous communities. 

It is a just and refined observation of Mr Hume, that the 
mere theory of Machiavel was perverted (to waive the more im- 
portant consideration pf morality) by the atrocities which, a- 
znong the Italians, then passed under the name of Policy. The 
number of men who took a part in political measures in the re- 
publican governments of Italy, spread the taint of this pretend- 
ed policy farther, and made it a more national quality than in 
the Transalpine monarchies. But neither the civil warsof France 
and England, nor the administration of Henry the Seventh, Fer- 
dinand and Louis the Eleventh (to say nothing of the succeed- 
ing religious wars), will allow us to consider it as peculiarly Ita- 
lian. It arose from the circumstances of Europe in those times. 
In every age m which contests are long maintained by chiefs 
too strong, or bodies of men too numerous for the ordinary 
controul of law, for power, or privileges or possessions, or o- 
pinions to which they are ardently attached : the passions ex- 
cited by such interests, heated by sympathy, and inflamed to 
madness by resistance, soon throw off moral restraint in the 
treatment of enemies. Retaliation, which deters individuals. 


provokes multitudes to new cruelty \ and the atrocities which 
originated in the rage of ambition and fanaticism, are at length 
thought necessary for safety. Each party adopts the cruelties 
of the enemy, as we now adopt a new discovery in the art of 
war. Men become savage in their own defence. The craft ant^ 
violence thought necessary for existence are admitted, into the* 
established policy of such deplorable times. 

* But though uf£ be the tendency of such circumstances ip. 
all times, if must' be owned that these evils prevail among dif- 
ferent nations, and in different ages, in a very unequal de- 
Some part of these differences may depend on national 
hh mkm$ which cannot be satisfactorily explained* But, in 
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the greater part of them, experience is striking and uniform. 
Civil wars are comparatively regular and humane, under cirf 
ctunstatices that may be pretty exactly defined 5 — among na- 
tions long accustomed to popular government, to free speak- 
ers and free writers $ familiar with all the boldness and tur- 
bulence of numerous assemblies ; not afraid of examining any 
matter human or divine; where great numbers take an in- 
terest in the conduct of their superiors Of every sort, watch 
it, and often censure it ; where there is a public, and where 
that public boldly utters decisive opinions ; where no impass- 
able lines of deinarkation destine the lower classes to eternal 
servitude, and the higher to envy and hatred and deep curses 
from thei? inferiors ; where the administration of law is so pu- 
rified by the participation and eye of the public, as to become 
a grand school of humanity and justice; and where, as the con- 
sequence of all, there is a general diffusion of the comforts of 
life, a general cultivation of reason, and a widely diffused feel- 
ing of equality and moral pride. The specks seems to become 
gentler as the galling curbs are gradually disused. Quiet, or 
at least mild disorder, is promoted by the absence of all the expe- 
dients once thought essential to preserve tranquillity. — Compare 
Asia with Europe: The extreme is there seen. But if all the 
intermediate degrees be examined, it will be found that civil 
wars are milder, in proportion to the jiVogrcfes of the body of the 
people in importance and wellbeing. Compare the civil wars of 
the two Roses with those under Charles the First. Compare 
these again with the humanity and wisdom of the Revolution 
of sixteen hundred and eighty-eight. Examine the civil war 
which led to the American Revolution. We, there see anarchy 
without confusion, and governments abolished and established 
without spilling a drop of blood. Even the progress of civi- 
lization, when unattended by the blessings of civile liberty, 
produces many of the same effects. Wheq Mr Huuie wrote 
the excellent observations quoted by Mr Stewart, Europe had 
for more than a century been exempt from those general con- 
vulsions’ which try the moral, character of nations, and ascer- 
tain their progress towards a more civilized mind. We have 
since been visited by one of the most tremendous of these tem- 
pests. Our minds are yet filled with the dreadful calamities,' 
and the ambiguous arid precarious benefits, which have sprung 
from it. The contemporaries of 6 uch terrific scenes ate seldom 
in a temper to contemplate them calmly. * And yet, (hough the 

• The Fourth Book of Sir T. More's Dialogue, quoted above, 
contains curious instances of the nature of such contemporary judge- 
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events of this age have disappointed the expectations of san- 
guine benevolence concerning the state of civilization in Europe* , 

■ments, to which the admirable character of that great man gives a 
peculiar importance. He was so deeply impressed by the horrors of 
the-.revolt of the Saxon peasant;*, that he considers the Lutherans 
as necessarily anarchists and rebels, who think * all rule and authors • 
tye only tyranny. Now, was thys doctrine in Almayne of the c o- 
4 men ujdaudish people so plesauhtly harde that it blinded them,— 

4 and there gathered them together a boisterous company of that 
4 unhappy Sect, and first rebelled against an Abbot, and after against 

* a. Byshop; wherewyth the temporal Lords had good game and 
4 Sport, — tyll those uplandish Lutherans set also upon the temporal 
4 Lords, and then they slew upon the point of LXX. thousand Lu- 

* therans in one somer, and subdued the reinanant in that part of 
4 Almayne to a right myserablc servitude. ’ 

* He goes on to inform his countrymen, that, of the f same ungra- 
4 cions Sect , r were those who perpetrated so many atrocities at the 
sack of Rome, under the constable of Bourbon, who, among other 
Enormities, * “would rest a child to dethe, the father and mother lokynge 
4 * on * 9 In the next Chapter, he warns the readers, that these were 
rot the usual outrages of war. 4 In the Lulhcranys , the sect itself is 
^ the cause of the malice . * The rise of the Lutherans, Sir T. re- 
gards as 4 a great token that the world is nere at an end : ’ and after 
calling them 4 a bestly sect , 9 far more abominable than ancient He- 
4 reties, and even than Mahometans, f he adds, 4 that the chycfteyns 
4 of these execrable heresyes hath tealce and use more sensuaU analyccn - 
4 tyous lyvynge than ever did Machomet . 9 

. When he comes, however, formally to consider the * burneykgk - 
4 of herettkes, 9 we dUcdver some symptoms of his excellent na- 
ture, and of the liberal opinions of his youth. He struggles hard 
to represent the burning of heretics as a mere punishment of rebel- 
lion. 4 The fere of these outrages, and myscheves to folowe upouf 
4 such sects, with the profe that we have had in some countrees 
4 thereof, have been the cause that prynces and people have been 
0 const rayned to punnysh beretykes by terrible dethe . 9 4 While 
4 they forbare vyolence there was little vyolence done to them. ’ At 
length comes a maxim of toleration^so extensive and bold that it is 
put into the mouth of another speaker in the Dialogue. 4 By my 
4 sonde f said your frende, I mid all the world were all agreed to take 

* aU vyolenoe and compulsion away, uppon aU sydys, Crysten and He* 

4 then, and that no man were constrayned to byleve but ashe t pold be by 
4 grace* wkdom^and good workys enduced ; and then He that wolfe gq 
£ h God t gapo w Goddys name , and he that wyll go to the JDevyUtfh* 

* DevyU go with hym ! 9 As truth would prevail. over falsehood* Sir 
gliomas allows that this would be a tolerable compromise with Hea* 
{then* pr M&hmoeuns. * Where there be many mo to H 

* firysjte tm that jg than to fa dost from hym bn tbu ydef . : i * 
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dispassionate posterity will probably decide that it has stood the 
test of general commotions, and proved its progress by their 
comparative mildness. One period of phrenzy was, indeed* 
horrilriy distinguished, perhaps beyond any equal time in his- 
tory, by popular massacres and judicial murders, among a peo- 

1 )le peculiarly susceptible of a momentary fanaticism. It was foW 
owed l>y a war in which one party contended for universal domi- 
nion, and all (he rest struggled for existence. But how soon did 
the ancient laws of war between European adversaries resume 
their ascendant, which had indeed been suspended more in form 
than in fact ! How slight are the traces which the atrocities of 
faction and the manners of twenty years invasion and conquest 
have Jeft on the sentiments of Europe I On a review of the dis- 
turbed period of the French Revolution, the mind is struck 
by the disappearance of classes of crimes which have often at- 
tended such convulsions — no charge of poison — few assassina- 
tions properly so called — no case hitherto authenticated of secret 
execution. If any crimes of this nature can be proved, the 
truth of history requires that the proof should be produced* 
But those who assert them without proof, must be considered as 
calumniating their age, and bringing into question the human- 
izing effects of order and good government. 

But to return for a moment longer to Machiavel. The dis- 
pute about the intentiou of his Prince bos thrown into shade the 
merit of his discourses on Livy. The praise bestowed on them 
by Mr Stewart is scanty. That * they furnish lights to the 
school of Montesquieu ’ is surely inadequate commendation. 
They are the first attempts in a new science — the philosophy of 
history ; and, as such, they form a brilliant point in the pro- 
gress of reason. For this Lord Bacon commends him* * The 
4 form of writing which is the fittest for this variable argument 
4 of negociation, is that which Machiavel chose wisely and aptly 
* for government, namely, discourse upon histories or exam- 
4 pies ; for, knowledge drawn freshly, and in our view, out of 
4 particulars, findeth its way best to particulars again j and it 

? yet, as to heretykesryeynge among ourselfe, they should be in nawysa 
4 suffered, bat to be oppressed and overwhelmed in the begynnynge; for we 
4 cannot Wynne to Cryst one the mo though we wonne them all home 
4 agayne, for they were our owne before.’. Distrusting this notable 
argument, however, he returns to the more decent plea of aelf-de* 
fence. 4 Never were they, by any temporal punyshment of their 
4 bodyes, hny thynge sharpely handled, tyll that they began to be 
f vyolent themselfe. 9 

In five years after this publication, Sir Thomas More was put fft 
fjbppth op Uie same pretence of resistance to authority,. 
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* hath much greater life on practice when the discourse attend* 

* eth upon the example, than when the example attendeth upon 
4 the discourse. * It is observable, that the Florentine Secrete* 
ry is the only modem writer who is named in that part of 4 the ad* 
van cement of learning which relates to civil knowledge. ’ The 
apology of Albericup Gemiiis for the morality of the 4 Prince, * 
has been often quoted, and is certainly weighty as a testimony, 
when we consider that the writer was born within twenty years 
of the death of Machiavel, and educated at no great distance 
from Florence. It is somewhat singular, that the context of 
this passage should never have been quoted. 4 To the know- 
4 ledge of history, ’ says Aibericus, 4 must be added that part 
4 of philosophy which treats of morals and politics ; — for this is 
4 the soul of history, which explains the causes of the actions 
4 and sayings of men, and of the events which befal them 

4 and on this subject 1 am not afraid to name Nicholas Machia* 
4 vel, as the most excellent of all writers, in his golden Observe* 
4 tions on Livy. He is the writer whom I now seek, because 
4 he rends history not with the eyes of a grammarian, but with 
4 those of a philosopher. 1 f The book on Embassies from 
which the above passage is extracted, is dedicated to Sir Philip 
Sidney, who about the same time had two books dedicated to 
him by Jordano Bruno, long protected in his house, which he 
left fjrom a quarrel with Greville. Our readers know that, ma- 
ny years after, Bruno was burnt alive at Rome, 4 in order, ’ to 
use the atrocious words of Gaspar Scieppius, an applauding eye* 
witness, ** that he might tell in the other worlds which he had 
4 imagined, how the lUpans treated blasphemers. ’ It is na- 
tural to find Sir Philip Sidney the patron of learned exiles ; but 
it adds a new lustre to his fatne^ that he was the refuge even of 
extravagant and unintelligible sophists, for whose writing^ he 
could have no respect, when the sacred right of free inquiry was 
violated in their persons. 

We do not remember the argument against the modern theo- 
ry of utility ascribed by Mr Stewart to Buchanan* Among 
modem moralists, utility always signifies the interest of all men. 
2n Buchanan, and perhaps in all writers before the eighteenth 
century, it denotes the private utility of die individual, and re* 

S uires an enlarging epithet to give it a different signification* 
tut the mention of Buchanan excites our regret that Mr Stew- 
art shouldsbave excluded from his plan the history of those 
questions respecting the principles and forms of gove rnme nt, 

. + Gent, de Legat, Lib. III. e. 9. Lou4 l565. 4 In Ucticw$ 
* historic^ nongrammatizet, sed yhibsophetur.* , ^ 
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which form one of the principal subjects of political philosophy 
properly bo called* No writer could have more safely trusted 
himself* in that stormy region. He was much less likely to have 
been tainted by its turbulence, than to have composed it by the 
serenity of his philosophical character^ Every history of the 
other parts of moral and political science is incomplete, un- 
less it be combined wiift^that of political opinion: the link 
which, however unobserved, always unites the most abstruse of 
ethical discussions with the reelings and affairs of men. The 
moral philosophy of Hobbes was made for his political system— 
and that again arose from the state of his country in his time* 
Every part of the works of Locke have a certain reference, more 
or less palpable, to the circumstances of his age 3 without per- 
ceiving which, it is not easy to seize the spirit, or to estimate 
the merit, of that excellent man. If Mr Stewart had not de- 
nied us the gratification of seeing this subject also treated by 
his pen, we should have seen (what is a want in philosophical 
history) a just account of the monarchomists of the sixteenth cen* 
tury of whom, one school depressed Kings in order to exalt 
the Pope ; and another, with an admirable spirit, if not always 
with accurate philosophy, prescribed bounds to civil power, and 
justified revolt against tyranny. Among the latter were Bu- 
chanan, Althusen, and Hubert Languet another friend of Sir 
Philip Sidney, and an example that the champion of every sort 
of liberty, philosophical, religious or civil, found a natural pro- 
tector in his generous mind. 

The numerous Italian innovators of that age, Telesio, Pa- 
tritius, Pom ponat ius, Campanella, &$» are, as far as, we know 
them, chiefly worthy of being now noticed, as a proof that the 
revolt against Aristotle and the schools had been maintained for 
near a century before Bacon ; to whom we do not so much owe 
the zeal of the Insurrection as the wisdom of the Reformation. 
But as there now happens to He before us one of the rarest 
works of Pomponatius, weshaH state m a very few words its 
singular contents. It is a treatise 1 on Incantations, or on the 
wonderful effects of merely natural causes. 9 * It is a philoso- 
phical theory of alchemy, magic, astrology, divination, and the 
gift of miracles and prophesyings. The facts which attest the 
existence of aU these appear to him too numerous and well, at- 
tested tobe reasonably disputed. But as he, on the other hand, 
excludes aU supernatural agency, either of benevolent or malig- 
nant beings, he refers these phenomena to the power of physt- 


* * Pomponatius de Ineantak— Basil, 1356— -thirty yean after the 
author's death. - 
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cal causes hitherto not diligently observed. The heavenly bo*- * 
dies, of which the revolutions influence all terrestrial things, 
may, in his opinion, be supposed also to affect the constitution! 
of the body and mind of man. Their influence may be greatest 
at the moment of birth, but they may also exercise great power 
at certain momehts during life. Individuals most strongly af- 
fected by this agency, may thus naturally acquire the power of 
producing effects whifch seem to other men supernatural. All 
talents and powers were, according to him, the result of the dis- 
position of the elements which compose our body, which was 
itself regulated by the action of the celestial spheres : Whoever 
knows that action, may foresee all future events, because they 
depend on it, — and may acquire those extraordinary powers 
which it confers. It was hts Opinion, that astrology was per- 
fectly conformable to reason and experience ; and this ingeni- 
ous peripatetic does not doubt, 1 that one man may transform 
his fellow men into wolves or hogs. * These follies may deserve 
to be once mentioned, as an instance of that pernicious flexibi- 
lity which belongs to all extreme generalizations ; by which they 
may be rendered compatible, in the same individual, with the 
boldest scepiicisfo and the most childish credulity. Such gene- 
ralities are indeed only reconcileable with every thing, because 
they mean nothing. 

Has Mr Stewart seized the characteristic feature which gives 
Montaigne a place in the history of philosophy ? Not certain- 
ly his philosophical discoveries, for he has made none; nor the 
Justness of his opinions, which may be often questioned ; nor 
the dramatic egotism wigh which he paints himself, and poursr 
forth those easy boldnesses of expression which seem to belong to 
* more picturesque and nervous language than modern French. 
'These are gr&at, but not properly philosophical merits. Buflie 
seems to have a distinct character as a philosopher. As Machi- 
avel was the first who discussed gr&Ve questions in a vulgar 
tongue, and created a philosophy of history $ so Montaigne was 
the first conspicuous writer who, in a modern language, philo- 
sophized on the common concertos of melt, and the ordinary 
subjects of private reflexion and conversation. The degree 
Which nature claims in the diversity of intent, the efficacy of 
education, the value of the learned languages, the usages of 
society, the passions that actuate private life, the singular eua* 
toms or diffident nations, are the subjects chiefly handled hf his 
Sweats* In the period from Socrates to Plutarch, such questions 
had ueen well treated before. But Montaigne was evidently the 
founder of popular philosophy in modern times. That bishouse 
was the tonly uuforafied country house of a gentleman in France* 
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b a remarkable instance of the universal insecurity which pre»- 
. vailed at the accession of Henry the Fourth* The grossness of 
bis anecdotes is , no doubt, to be mainly imputed to th$ coarse- 
ness which still belonged to the gentry.. But it may in part also 
be ascribed to the infancy of the art of writing in a generally 
spoken language. Authors had not yet discovered that the same 
degree of indelicacy is shocking in our own tongue, which they 
had long indulged without notice in* their barbarous Latin; 
-—where the words being unusual, did not seem so gross, and 
where they were not understood by women, whose delicacy the 
grossest men desire in some measure to preserve. 

We are somewhat surprized at finding it more than once in- 
timated in the present Discourse, that the progress of the feme 
of Bacon was slow, both at home and abroad. We must dia- 
tinguUh between his Fame and his Philosophy. That the philo- 
sophical spirit which he excited should be slowly diffused, and 
Bis rules of investigation still more slowly followed in practice* 
teem necessary consequences of their nature. « His philoso- 
4 pby, * says D'Alembert, 4 was too wise to astonish ; — he there- 
4 fore founded no sect. * lint, that his fame in every depart- 
ment was not immediately established, and his genius acknow- 
ledged and revered, we cannot find any satisfactory reason for 
believing. We have seen, that Harvey’s doubt of his philoso- 
phical merit was treated by contemporaries as a singularity* 
The silence of Hakewell amounts to little. His book is on at- 
tempt to defend the more singular side* in one of those questions 
which were, hackneyed in the schools! such as — whether the 
world decayed — whether women wej;j| equal to men, &c, — in 
which he labours to perform his part in the disputation, by e* 
very sort of theological, historical, ,or philosophical argument* 
that his ingenuity could devise, or his recollection supply. As 
an ingenious disputant, he must have fallen upon some reasons 
similar to the principles of Bacon — which he places among his 
other topics, but, with no steady view of the laws which deter- 
mine the progress, pf knowledge and of society. Front the 
foundation of ‘the Royal Society, Mr Stewart regards his feme 
as fixed. Now Philosophical Society* which became Royal 
at the Restoration, began its meetings about the beginning of 
the Civil war, which, was only a few years after Bacon’s death. 
We feaye hot many writers of note in the. intermediate time. 
Mr Stewart himself has referred to the language of Sir Ken elm 
jDigby ; and he has quoted a noble panegyric on Bacon Yelr* 
quence, afid an affecting tribute to his character, by Ben John- 
son; unquestionably the most eminent, writer of that period 
and whum tradith>n represents as one of the translators of the 
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Advancement of Learning into Lathi. ‘IMjlbtarevj^ 
that John&oir speaks also of his most thorn# 

Organum* which he says 4 really opepeth alt defects 
• whatsoever. * # James HowcU, the noted letter- 
account of Bacon’s death; whom, after other praises* fee 
4 man of recondite science, bom for the salvation of Jeaffting,' 
4 and, I think, the eloqaentest that Was born in this Isle* * Sir 
Henry Woiton, one of fhe roost accomplished m&u of his time* 
wrote his epitaph; where he ie called < the Light of the Sciences:* 
thus selecting his philosophical merit, as a higher or better 
known distinction than his rank or station. Francis Osbonv 
one of those collectors of literary talk who arc no bad reporters 
of general opinion, often speaks of Bacon* 4*nong Other cu- 
rious particulars* he gives us the only information which we 
possess of one species of knowledge displayed by him inf conver- 
sation. 4 My memory doth not direct me towards an example 
4 more splendid in this kind than<he Lord Bacon, who in all 
4 companies did appear a good ■ proficient, if not a master, in 
4 those arts entertained for the subject of every one’s discourse. 
4 liis most casual talk deserveth to be written. As I have beet* 
4 told, his first copies required no great labour to render then* 
4 competent for the nicest judgment. I have heard him enter- 
4 tain a country Lord in the proper terms relating to hawks and 
4 dogs; and at another' time out-cant a London cbirurgeon. 
4 Nor did an easy falling into atmuaents appear less an orna- 
4 roetit in him. The ears of hisSnqarers received more gratifi- 
4 cation than trouble ; and were no less sorry when Jbe came to 
4 conclude, than displeased with .any who did interrupt him.— 
4 All which rendered him no less neees^ry than admirable at the 
4 Council Table,*— when, ip reference to impositions, monopolies* 
4 &c» the meanest manufacture^ were an usual argument ; andin 
4 this hebatfied the Earl of Middlesex, wkowas bom and bred a 
4 citizen. * Osborn, it may be observed, .though not a contem- 


* These passages afford a new psbofc of the falsehood of those 
charges of niggardly and envious prahe again# Pen Johnson, which 
have just been finally confuted in me tftetikch to Mr G*ffbrd*s excel- 
lent edition. That preface contains a ^rimrdittarylhstance of 
the danger of relying on secondhand eyidesuie. Every English 
compilation for the last fifty years, including those which are now 
issuing from the press, quotes a sentence, with a parallel between 
lhe eac^Udnifl^eliiies of Shakespeare and ^tho, odious vices of J«hn- 
mo, as being part of the account which Druminond of Hawthomdea 
Kes of Sen- No such sentence is in ltaspm&ad’s otherwise un- 
picodly uccotmt. It w^s first ascribed to him by a man of the 
same at ShwJl, in a book called Cibber’s Lite* of the Poets* 
ft 
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pprfcry, writes from the tradition of Bacon’s time* His most con- 
eiiderabfc work r indeed, was so far from being disregarded, that; 
ft received the homage of vehement opposition. * They would 

* have cashiered Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, ' says Os- 
born* <asan heretical and impertinent piece, but jbr on invite 

* cibie strength of contrary judgments that came to Ais t rescue from 

* beyond the sea.* In another place, he tells us, that Queen 
Elizabeth had been prejudiced against Raleigh, ‘ for sailing a- 

* loof from the beaten track of the schools, as being both against 
4 God and her father's honour, whose faith (if he owed amp) was 
4 grounded on School divinity. Whereupon she chid him 5 and 
4 he •was ever after branded with ike title of an Atherton though d 
4 known asserter of' God and Providence. A like censure fell upon 

* Venerable Bacon, till overbalanced by a greater weight of glory 

4 from strangers . 9 " 

From these last observations of Osborn,* we may be tolera- 
bly assured that the fame of Bacon had speedily pervaded the 
Continent. Gassendi called J) is reformation a heroic enter- 
prise. Latin versions of his works weFe published repeatedly 
in Holland and Germany, before the end of the century* 
with epithets of praise, which, if applied to any other person, 
would have been hyperbolical. The letters of Grotius prove 
the estimation in which he was held by the highest class of wri- 
ters And in France, where his celebrity is said only to bav> 
begun at die publication of the Encyclopedic* we find the Abbe 
Goiloisi in one of the first Numbers of the earliest Literary Jour- 
nal, speak of him as we should now—-* It may be said that 
*• this great Chancellor is one of those who have most contri- 
4 buted to the advancement of the sciences, f {Journal dee Sga* 
vans, 8. Mars , 1606 .) The context of this passage, published 
in the year of the establishment of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences, eeeiiufc) show, that the- experimental philosophers of 
France, • > os of England, then considered Bacoii 

ns their piaster. ? Twenty years before the Encyclopedic* Voltaire 
calls Bacon * the Father of Experimental Philosophy;’ though 
}ie blames his countrymen for that partiality toward him, which 
led them to place so small a work as the History of Henry 
the Seventh on a level with Thuanus. , . 

That Das Cartes never read Bacon* k an assertion of Thomas 
{in bisEbge de Des Cartes) which very naturally excites the sur- 
prise and scepticism of Mr Steward ‘ Some authors assure us, ’ 
cays Thomas, * that Des Cartes bad not read the works of Ba- 

* con ( and he himself tells us, in one of his letters, ihat he read 
1 those of Galileo at a very late period* • It seems evident frpn; 

ro 55* 3? ‘ 
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this passage, however incredible it may appear* that Thomas, wherf 
about to compose a professed panegyric on Des Cartes, had not 
deigned to examine either the * Letters of that great philosopher, 
or his Life f by Bailtet, the obvious and authentic sources of in- 
formationrespectinghk studies and his personal history. * Des 
* Cartes was at Paris,* says Baillet, * in 1626, * (several years 
before the publication of his philosophical works), when he 
received the news of the 4 death of Bacon. $ Tins news sen- 
4 sibly affected all those who aspired to the reestablishment of 
4 true philosophy, and who knew that Bacon had been en- 
1 gaged in that great design for several years. 4 We see, in 
4 several parts of his LeiterF, that he did not disapprove the me- 
4 thod of Bacon.' Des Cartes visited London in 1631 ; and 
in 16M3 he writes from his retreat in Holland to his Parisian 
correspondent, Father Mersentie, that he wished to see 4 A 
4 liidohf of the Appearances of the Heavenly Bodies , according 
4 to the Vertl^mian Method, without reasons or hypotheses. 1 
In another letter about the same time, he says — 4 1 have little 
4 to add, respecting experiments, to what Verufam has said. * 
&c. Bacon is spoken of in other places $ but these arc suffi- 
cient Nor does M. Thomas seem much more exact in what 
regards Galileo. It is certain, that in Des Cartes'sjourney in- 
to Italy, he did not visit that illustrious man. The letter of 
Des Cartes, which is supposed to prove that he read Galileo’s 
work*- at a tete period, is limited to sortie disputes respecting 
Mechanical Discoveries and Optical Inventions, which Des Car- 
tes vindicates himself from having taken, without acknowledg- 
ment, frorr Galiho. If TTlotfcas had read that letter, he would 
hardly have omitted all mention of a circumstance so very re- 
markable, a* the general disrespect with which it speaks of the 
illustrious Tuscan, of whose merit the letter- writer was, or af- 
fected to be ignorant, after hating read some of hk works. — 
Thi* ignorance, or affectation, would be dbmrnonly referred to 
jeaioosy or conscious plagiarism*,— the vulgar solution of all 
injustice between i.en of tetters. But neither the character nor 
the genius of Des Cartes render tins supposition probable in his 
case. Throughout nil hk writings, however# we see a dread of 
the animosity of the Church ; a determination to sacrifice every 
collateral object for the security and undisturbed accomplish* 
xnentaf his philosophical reformation and to conciliate ami 
frojntiate# by f II* possible concessions qd other subjects, thtfse 

ftris. 1663. • f Paris, 3 $91. ' 

Baillet is another proof of S#ebn*i\ fame k t 
pfrmce 9 froml626to 1691. " ; - - - 
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Who had the power of protecting or interrupting the quiet of 
his pursuit of science. Hence we find this bold innovator id 
philosophy the most submissive of all Catholics. Hence (not- 
withstanding our own predilections) his partiality for Aqui- 
nas, whom he called his guide and his favourite author# 
Hence, also, it probably proceeded, that in his correspond- 
ence with a Catholic Ecclesiastic, he may have been betray- 
ed into some injustice towards a great philosopher, who had 
drawn the eyes of the Inquisition to the danger of modern 
discoveries. When he heard of the imprisonment of Galileo, 
he resolved to throw his manuscripts into the fire. We are as 
far as possible from insinuating, that & mail of probity, like Dea 
Cartes, Could have been insincere in that warm language of piety 
of which his Letters are full. But his exclusive passion for a 
reformation in Philosophy, insensibly concurred with his reli- 
gious sentiments, in turning his mind from men or subjects con- 
nected with the speculations alone capable of endangering his 
philosophical liberty, which, as he tells Us, he would not ex- 
change for all that kings had to offer. 

Des Cartes, too, as well as Hobbes, was among the unread- 
itig philosophers, who avoided books, lest they might stand be- 
tween them and nature. The former says, ‘ I study here in- 
tensely without a book. * It was the well-known saying of the 
latter, * that if he had read as much as others, he might have 
been as ignorant. * They feared that reading might prevent 
them from thinking, and that they might enslave their under- 
standings to those whose opinions they studied. At that time 
there was a natural excess of independent thinkers. But Bacon 
and. Leibnitz preserved their originality, without the aid of this 
voluntary ignorance. There are even some subjects on which 
it is impossible to be new, without knowing what is old. No 
inan C^uld improve the general manner of philosophizing, or 
discover unobserved defects in a science, or, least of all, trace out 
the connexion of the various sciences, without that knowledge 
of past opinions and discoveries which Bacon brought to that 
undertaking. ’ / 

That Des Cartes did perceive the total dissimilarity between 
the actions of the thinking principle, and any class of pheno- 
mena commonly called materia!,— and that Mr Loeke agreed , 
in the, same observation, though neither always resisted the' 
temptation of stating their illustrations with a vivacity which 
often seems to indicate a momentary confusion of intelligence 
with mechanism — we have always believed; and we are very 
much gratified by Mr Stewart's concurrence in the opinion f-w 
perhaps it may have some influence on the extent of that con*? 
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mentation to which he may think the opponents of (what they 
call) the Ideal theory justly entitled. It is not our present bust* 
ness to *peak of the followers of Mr Locke. But we cannot 
help observing, that justice always requires that their physiolo- 
gical hypotheses should be perfectly detached from their theory 
of Mind. The genera] laws of thought which they lay down, 
may, and ought to be, examined, without any reference to 
the bodily changes with which these philosophers have chosen 
to connect them* On all systems, some changes in the corpo- 
real organs precede thought* Into their nature no man has pe- 
netrated. But if it were perfectly known, it would not follow 
that the ieast light would be thrown on the intellectual func- 
tions. The Physiology might be complete, and the Philosophy 
of Mind might remain in utter darkness* Or the reverse might 
t?e truly said, — and should at least be considered by those who 
weigh the merit of modern Lockian philosophers. 

It can scarcely be considered as a peculiar merit of Descartes* 
that he acknowledged the supreme and exclusive jurisdiction of 
Consciousness on all questions relating to the operations of die 
human mind. In the controversy respecting Liberty and Necessi- 
ty, the only question at issue between the disputants related to a 
matter of fact on which they both appealed to the evidence of Con- 
sciousness — namely, whether, all previous circumstances being 
the same, the choice of man be not also at all times the same. 
Descartes, we are told, fir^t exposed 4 the logical error of at- 
tempting to define words which convey notions too simple t& 
admit of analysis. * * But upop carefully examining the passages 
of Descartes and Locke here referred, to, we cannot but think 
the latter philosopher entitled to claim this improvement* Des- 
cartes, in observing on his fundamental proposition 4 1 think — 
therefore I exist;’ says, that he presupposes die notions t>f 
4 thought, existence and certainty, and that it is impossible for 
what thinks, not to exist 5 ’ f and that 4 these notions, most siuq- 
ple and known by themselves* are obscured by attempts to define 
them. ’ Now this seems $p us a cursory remark, carried no 
far tli er than was necessary to answer the Objection which sug- 
gested it. Far from showing the impossibility of such defini- 
tions, Descartes scarcely ventures dktmcily to assort It. His 

s - - - — — 1 j-r— 1 r,~ T .11 

, f ' .1 r * , * r ' * ' * r 4 + 4 

+* The want of the words in Italics 10 Descartes, and their full de- 
vetopmeiu in. t 4 cke,.fo what seems to deprive Descartes of a just 
dxiaa to a real' anticipation of Locke’s important observation. ^ ; 

f A curious instance of presupposing the very point which he 
iqakesdshow of paving* The s*rae vicious circle, no doubt, ru 
through the wholes but here it shows itself matt openly* 
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language is comparative and vague, relating to a degree of sim- 
plicity, not to a class of simple ideas. His examples are not 
taken from the perceptions of the external senses, but from 
those abstract or mental terms of which his proposition is com- 
posed. The utmost that can be granted is, that in seeking for 
a justification of a controverted proposition, he might have 
caught a faint and fugitive notion of the general truth. But the 
excellent passage in Locke arises from no controversy. It re- 
lates to a distinct class of ideas, called simple ideas ; and de- 
monstrates, that it is impossible to define them; because no 
words can convey them to him who has not the ideas previous- 
ly; and because definition is analysis — and it is the distinctive 
character of these ideas, that they cannot be decompounded. 
Mr Locke takes examples from perceptions of external sense, 
such as colour and motion, which removes all ambiguity; and 
Jie considers the question only in that general survey of lan- 
guage, where it finds its place, and shows its full importance as 
a part of a system. 

The Meditations of Descartes were undoubtedly the source 
of most of the controversies of a metaphysical nature, since 
the downfal of the Schoolmen. He was the antagonist of Gas- 
sendi. His more famous contemporary, Hobbes, was one of 
the objectors to the Meditations : # and Mr Locke again was 
principally excited by Hobbes and Descartes. Spinoza was 
the avowed follower of the latter, as well as Malebranche, who, 
through his scholar Norris and perhaps Collier, may be re- 
garded as the forerunner of Berkeley, from whom the opinions 
of Mr Huine, and the controversies to which they gave rise, 
immediately flowed. Descartes made an attempt to give a new 
system of all the sciences ; an attempt excuseable only when 
lectures were the only means of instruction, and when one pror 
lessor might have been obliged to conduct his pupil through the 
whole circle of education. In this impracticable plan, he is 
perhaps the only great metaphysician who was much more a 
Natural Philosopher than a Moralist. Of all subjects, he seems 
the least to have studied Ethics. The Moralist of the Cartesian 
School was Malebranche; whose Treatise on. Morals f is dis- 
tinguished by the ingenuity and originality of * the Inquiry 
nfter Truth, ’ and by a stronger shade of, that mysticism which 
naturally colours his Philosophy. It has a remarkable resetn- 


* He is the writer of the Objectiones Tertite , subjoined to the 
Meditations, where we discover tbc greater part of the peculiarities 
of liis Philosophical System. 
f Rotterdam and London, 1684s 
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blance to the general ' principles of a * Disputation on Virtue, * 
by Jonathan Edwards, the acute and profound metaphysician 
of the North American Calvinists,' 

We must now return to a subject on which we most widely 
differ from Mr Stewart. The part of knowledge which relates 
to the strict duties of inen and nations towards each other, ac- 
cording to the precise rules of justice, independent of all con- 
sideration of positive law, has been treated, in modern times, 
apart from General Ethics, on the one hand, and from the 
Municipal Institutions of any state on the other. The parts, or 
the whole of this science, have received many names, — the 
Law of Nature and Nations, — Public Law, International Law, 
See. It arose from the Scholastic Philosophy ; and its first 
dawn may he discovered about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury in Spain. For some time before that period, the Schools 
had tended to more independence of opinion. Among other 
marks of it, we may observe, that the commentaries on the Sc- 
cun da began to be succeeded by treatises * tic JustHid et Jurc 9 9 
in which the great Doctors of the Schools were indee d still cit- 
ed, but which justified, in some measure, their assumption of a 
more independent title, Thar title, together with some degree 
of the independent spirit which it denoted, arose from the in- 
creasing study of the Roman Law, — a science which, as it treat- 
ed many of the same questions with the Ethics of the Schools, 
naturally tended to rival their authority ; and which, together 
with the casuistry rendered necessary by Auricular Confession, 
materially affected the character of this rising science, very 
long after its emancipation from the Schools. In the other cul- 
tivated countries of Europe, the Reformers of Religion and 
Philosophy had thrown off the Scholastic yoke. In Spain, the 
Schoolmen were left to their natural progress. Furnas dcj&t 
Victoria , frequently cited by Groiius, seems to have been the 
$rst man who acquired reputation by this study. He died p, 
^Professor of Salamanca, in 154(5. His works wq have nevqr 
been able to procure. Of his scholar, Dominic we can 
apeak with greater certainty, haying perused his wor k * de Jus- 
fcitia et Jure, * a book dedicated to die unfortunate Don Carlos; 
and which be desires m^y be called a jp 'qrofaptcdia* He was 
Confessor to Charles V., and was sent, as a Theologian* to 
jjhe Council of Trent. His book, the substance of Lectures 
long delivered pt Salamanca, was published theye in 1560, in 
the* sixty-seeftpd year of his age. It is a work which con- 
tains many Symptoms of the improvements arising from the 
revival of letters, which had penetrated into the Spanish Schools, 
^jnong other positions, the following may be thought cun? 
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nus, though the very reasonable limitation be the part most 
peculiar to him f among the writers of that period. * The 
King cannot be justly deprived of his kingdom by the Com- 
munity, unless his government becomes tyrannical. * It ought 
not to be forgotten, for the honour of those now forgotten Ju- 
rists, that Victoria condemned the wars then waged by his coun- 
trymen against the Americans, under the pretext, or even for 
the purpose of spreading Christianity; and that Soto decided 
against the lawfulness of enslaving the same unhappy tribes, 
in a dispute, on that subject, between Sepulveda and Las Casas, 
of which the decision was left to him by the Emperor, What 
is still more remarkable, Dominic Soto was the first writer .who 
condemned the African slave trade, and did honour to his new 
science, by employing its principles for the reprobation of that 
system of guilt and misery which his countrymen now almost 
singly strive to prolong, 6 If the report, * says he, 4 which 
4 has lately prevailed be true, that Portuguese traders entice 
4 the wretched natives of Africa to the coast by amusements, 
4 and presents, and every species of seduction and fraud, and 
4 compel them to embaik in their ships as slaves ; — neither 
4 those who have taken them, nor those who buy them from 
4 the takers, nor those who possess them, can have safe con- 
4 sciences, until they manumit these slaves, however unable 
4 they may be to pay ransom. ’ * 

In countries where a large body of men are professionally 
!>ound to give moral counsel, as the Catholic Clergy are in Au- 
ricular Confession, it is e\ident that they must be aided by 
hooks, and that these books, at any expense of philosophical 
justness, must reduce such cases to rules, which will enable very 
ordinary men to give prompt, brief ami clear advice. Hence 
the rise of casuistry, and its greater h fiuencc m giving rise to 
this science of natural law, in the most Catholic of extensive 
monarchies. To this also may be added, that Spain, under 
•Charles and Philip, having became the first military and politi- 
cal power in Europe, maintaining large armies, and carrying 
on long wars, was likely to be the first which felt the want of 
that more practiced part of the Jaw of nations which reduces 
war to some regularity, provides for the discipline oi armies, 
and arranges the distribution of booty and spoil. The first 
long war in modern times, — that for the emancipation of Hol- 
land, produced a practical treatise on this part of the subject, 
(by Balthazar Ayala , who appears to have been Judge Advocate 


* JSoto.de Justitia et Jure, Lib. IV. Qusest. i. Art* % 
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the Spanish army in Flanders, f The naval war betweeA 
"England and Spain probably contributed to direct the attention , 
of Albericps Gentilis to the game subjects. He appears to have 
given opinions as Counsel in the cases of Spanish Claimants 
$n English Courts of Prize, in consequence of which he wrote 
the earliest Reports t of adjudged Cases in Maritime Law ; a 
work which was in itself a proof that these studies were rising 
!n practical importance, and that the materials accumulated, as 
well as the occasions of controversy, already required the hand 
of a writer of skill and authority. 

The Belgic war may be said" to have formed such a writer 
in the person of Grotius. * The causes of the revolt against 
Spain, turned his attention to the limits of authority, and 
the measures of submission. The long war in Flanders, show- 
ed the utility, to all parties, of rules for the mitigation of hos- 
tilities. The impudence with which the policy called Ma- 
chtavelian, was professed by some of the Statesmen of that 
age, especially at the Court of Catharine de Medicis, excit- 
ed his desire to vindicate against these odious sophists, the u- 
niversa] and inviolable authority of justice. The habits of his 
profession as a lawyer, and of his private studies as a classi- 
cal scholar, had necessarily a powerful influence on the form and 
style of his work. The modern world had, in his time, too re- 

+ Two other of these ea$ly writers on the Law of War, Arias 
and Lupus, were also Spaniards. 

* Albericus Gentilis was certainly the forerunner of Grotius. 
The opinion'entertained, at; the time, of the difference between them, 
will be best seen in the following words of Zouch, the pupil and 
successor of Gentilis at Oxford. ' * He chiefly followed Albericus 
Gentilis and Hugo .Grotius, of whom the former justifies all his po- 
sitions by authorities of law, the latter tried his doctrines by the test 
of reason* 9 ' * ...» 

v Praefat. ad R. Zauch Juris Ferialis, sive Juris inter Genies Expli- 
cate, 1659. By the most learned contemporaries of Grotius, it 
Was thought his distinction to have treated the J/aw of Nations in a 
philosophical spirit, afid to have soared above the servile erudition 
of his predecessors, JZouch wrpte before the appearance of Puffen- 
Idorff. He was distinguished by talents as well as learning ; and to 
him we owe the introduction of the term • Law between Nations , * 
as it lias been called by Helveriusi and Mr Bentham, 4 Interna- 
tional Law j 9 fcvpich steadily distinguishes the modern sense of 4 Law 
of Nations, * from the acceptation of that phrase among the Roman 
lawyers, in whose language it denoted a system of those rules by 
which all men, except, perhaps, brutish savages, regulated, or pro 
fared to, f r*gttlate, their actions. * Vl 


MS 
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cently emerged from disorder, to afford respectable examples ; 
and it was not pedantry in him to confine himself tq the vene- 
rated authorities of antiquity. The poets of one nation were 
then little known to any other ; and he has quoted those of Greece 
and Rome, — too abundantly, indeed, as was the vice of his age; 
not, however, as arguments or authorities, but as the reposito- 
ries of those moral sentiments with which civilized men had sym- 
pathized from age to age, and as silencing the immoral sophis- 
try of unprincipled politicians, by the unanimous voice of man- 
kind. 

Grotius and Thuanus may be considered as two moral phe- 
nomena, of alike auspicious nature. Placed at the end of the 
sixteenth century, they both reviewed the age of blood which 
had just expired ; not to palliate the enormities, or to exasperate 
the enmities of Protestants or Papists, but to teach both sects 
wisdom by the survey of their common calamities ; and to per- 
suade both to prepare a refuge lor their posterity from the like 
misfortunes, by at length agreeing to lay the foundation of the 
still imperfect and unfinished system of religious liberty. Whe- 
ther the tolerant spirit of Grotius arose principally from his ex- 
perience of the evils of persecution, or from the mildness of his 
personal character, or from that connivance at religions differen- 
ces, which began to be introduced by the policy of commerce 
into Holland, he seems, at all events, to have been the only 
conspicuous Protestant before the time of King William, who 
publicly comprehended Roman Catholics within his charity 
and toleration. His treatise oti the Law of War appeared 
at the moment when war first ceased to be, lawless. It is alto- 
gether an error to consider it as a philosophical work j and it 
is a consequence of this error, that it is tried by tests foreign to 
the author’* purpose. Grotius was a classical scholar, a theo- 
logian, and, by his offices, what might be called a constitutional 
lawyer. In his age, the final victory of polite letters over the 
Schools kept alive tome jealousy of very precise discrimina- 
tion* as too nearly resembling Scholastic barbarism. The work 
of Grotius is entirely practical. Leibnitz indeed thought, that 
a philosophical treatise on this subject (which did not exist in 
his time, and does not exist in ours) might have been produced 
4 by the profound understanding of Hobbes, if he had not ad- 

• opted principles fundamentally false; or by the judgment and 

• learning of the incomparable Grotius* if he had not been dis- 
1 traded by the cares of a busy and unfortunate life. * * But 


* Leibnitz— Letter to Molanus in 1700. In one of the late writ. 
Jng s of Leibnitz, to which Mr Stewart ascribes the greatest autht* 
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though a purely practical work, it is entitled to a place in the 
history of Moral Philosophy, of which not the least important 
part is the influence of ethical reasonings on mankind. It is a 
manual of rules for making, conducting, and concluding war; 
in which, after such a cursory survey of the more general prin- 
ciples o-f morals as seemed to the author sufficient to illustrate 
the nature of law, and to establish the immutable distinction 
of right from wrong, he proceeds to inculcate the general ad- 
option of the best usage introduced on these subjects in times 
then recent, and to persuade all nations to pursue it by reasons 
of justice, by considerations of interest, by the sanction of reli- 
gion, as well as by its coincidence with the writings of the 
wisest men in all ages, and with the most famous examples of 
venerable antiquity. 

Had it been a work professedly of science, it might be well 
charged with too slight a foundation of principle; with a con- 
fusion of the separate provinces of right and humanity , of 
reason and usage; and with a profusion of authorities, where 
a Tew would have left the true purpose tor which they were 
-cited more visible. But it may be doubted, whether nicer 
distinction and more sparing citation, would not, in bis own 
time, have weakened the practical eliicacy and persuasive 
power of the work. It first presented to kings and states- 
men the concurrent testimony of all whom they had been 
accustomed to reverence — historians, poets, orators, philoso* 
pliers, divines, schoolmen, lawyers ancient and modern, Chris- 
tian and pagan, of all creeds and nations and ages, to the wis- 
dom and reasonableness of abstaining ii orn unjust and even un* 

E rofitable wars; of conducting hostility with no unnecessary 
arshness ; of observing faith, and exercising mercy ; and of ea- 
gerly returning to peaee. Perhaps the impression then made 
by the display of the universal homage rendered to these simple 
principles, (of which a naked proof might seem superfluous), 
has contributed to that reverence for them which has since dis- 
tinguished the European nations above the rest of mankind. 
That the book of Grotius became the companion of Gustavus 
Adolphus during the war undertaken by that virtuous hero for 
civil and religious liberty* is a very striking proof of its extra- 
ordinary fitness for its purpose. A purely philosophical work 
of the highest excellence might have distracted his mind frotn 
his great end.^ Perhaps no work can be named of equally ex- 
tensive practical effects, till the appearance of the Spirit of Laws, 

rtty* we see his opinion of the capacity of Grotius : And the value of 
Ilia commendation is certainly enhanced by the disCrimmatiug termf 
applied to Hobbes and Grotius. 
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The name of Grotius gave a lustre to this part of knowledge 
for more than a century* His successors rather derived credit 
from his name, than improved the science which he left them* 
About fort} years after the appearance of the treatise on die 
Law of War, PuffcndorfT followed, on nearly the same subject, 
though evidently treading in the footsteps of Hobbes. And 
without adopting the judgment of Leibnitz, that Pufiendorff 
was ‘ very little a lawyer, and not at all a philosopher, ' it may 
be truly said, that as his work made pretensions to a scientific 
character, and had very little either of that literature or -elo- 
quence, or familiarity with the details of controversy between 
States, which could give it any species of practical character, 
he has much U-ss excuse than Grotius for laying insecure found- 
ations ; and is more reprehensible for the confusion ot discord- 
ant matters- From him, however, in consequence of his more 
scholastic form, rather than from Grotius, flowed those innumer- 
able abridgements of Natural Law, which occupied the European 
universitte.- till very modern times. Valid, a diffuse, unscientific 
and superficial, but clear and liberal writer, still maintains his 

I dace as the most convenient abridgement of a part of know- 
edge which calls for the skill of a new builder. 

It is chiefly on account of the moderate abilities of the greater 
part ol the followers of Grotius, that their number and influence 
are observable circumstances in the condition of Europe. That 
great writers should impel and direct public opinion, is the 
ordinary course of things. Since Grotius, however, none of this 
class of w riters could have such pretensions. Yet, from the peace 
of Munster to the French Revolution, writer* on this subject 
incessantly succeeded each other. It became a principal part of 
the education of ail politicians j the treatises concerning it were 
appealed to by all Sovereigns and States in their controversies * 
it was thought an advantage by the most powerful and ambitious 
prince to have them on his side ; and whatever was positive and 
practical in those <-y sterns, whatever regulated the conduct and 
rights of individuals under the general usage of European war, 
was adopted by the tribunals of one country from the writers 
and courts of foreign and even hostile communities. No other 
age of the world had witnessed such an appearance (if it should 
be thought no more) of respect from the mighty to the private 
reason of the humble and obscure teachers of justice. The opi- 
nion of men without power or office, or even superior genius* 
was appealed to by conquering monarchy discussed by slate*? 
men, and ne^er publicly disregarded, but by those who had re? 
nounced all pretensions to the exterior of morality. Moral up? 
j^prancfs are always important realities* The very act ot apr 
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parent submission to such humble authorities by the rulers of 
the world, implies improvement, and produces much more* 
Divested of all extraordinary claims on public deference, and 
having little advantage but that likelihood of right opinion 
which arises from the absence of interest and passion, the re- 
spect shown to them could proceed only from a growing re- 
verence for that justice which they taught* Every such appeal 
was a lesson taught by the sovereign to his subjects, of the ho- 
mage due from both alike to the supreme authority of Reasoq. 
These were among the m£ans which rendered the public opi- 
nion of Europe an arbiter of some authority in the disputes of 
•States, and in the controversies, of Princes with their subjects. 
Combined with, the secure independence enjoyed in the same 
period by the smallest states, under the protection of the ba- 
lanced strength and mutual jealousy of the greater, with the 
right of asylum practically granted to all political and religious 
refugees, with the right of free discussion exerted against their 
oppressors by those refugees, in the free and Protestant coun- 
tries of England and Holland, it formed so effective a control 
on tyranny at home and concpest abroad, that it was scarcely 
any longer a metaphor to call Europe a commonwealth, in which 
the energy arising from national distinction was reconciled with 
the order and safety of general laws. Even the confusion of 
different subjects under the same general title, * gave to the 
moral exhortations of private jurists somewhat of the weight 
belonging to the opinion of a lawyer on real cases of positive 
law. The degree of respect shown to their authority, served 
in some degree as a measure not only of the morality of 
statesmen, but of the general happiness of the times. It 
decreased as violence and insecurity prevailed. In our times, 
it began to be openly renounced iq the most wretched period 
of rage and fear. Furious enthusiasm, or uncontrolled despot- 
ism, for a fime seemed to have banished it from Christendom. 

* To show how the confusion ought to he rectified, would be to 
£raw an outline of at least two very important Treatises ; — of which 
one, relating to the Proper Lato between Nations, is at the present 
moment a very great desideratum. Kut, without now entering on so 
unseasonable a task, we may observe, that Mr Stewart seems to us 
to lay somewhat too much stress on this confusion.— What shall be 
feahf of the very distinct sciences comprehended cinder the common 
name of Moral. Philosophy in our Scottish Universities? But if this 
should be thought too local an observation, what definition erf Na- 
tural Philosophy will, on the one hand, distinguish it from Chemis- 
try* andh On the other, comprehend all the branches taught undpf 
^he mm of Natural Philosophy throughout Europe ! 
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If it bps been resisted in quiet and free countries, it has only 
been with regard to those ambiguous acts to which the appre- 
hension of great danger might have tempted even such com- 
munities. With a flight alteration in the saying of a philoso- 
pher, we may truly say, that ho man ever became an enemy to 
the law of nations till that law had first been his enemy. 

With these opinions, we cannot but wonder, and even some- 
what regret, that Mr Stewart should have so far departed from 
the usual mildness and wariness of his equitable judgments ; as, 
in speaking of these writers, to say, that, 4 notwithstanding alt 
4 their industry and learnings it would be very difficult to name 
4 any class of writers^ whose labuuts have been of less utility to 
* the wot'ld * (Disc. 191.) It would be more just, in our opi- 
nion, to have said, that notwithstanding the mediocrity of their 
general talents, and their frequent offences against the order of 
science, it would be difficult to name any class of writers, whose 
labours have been of more utility to the world, Tq promote 
the civilization of mankind, by contributing to diffuse a reve- 
rence for the principles 1 of justice, is certainly far more useful 
to the world, and (if that inferior object were worthy of no- 
tice) indirectly even more useful to science itself, than to make 
any addition, however splendid, to the stock of knowledge. A 
class of writers, remote from power, without sympathy for am- 
bition, and happily disabled by inexperience from making al- 
lowance for the real exigencies of State necessity, addressing 
themselves to the great body of readers, similarly circumstanced 
and disposed with themselves, and expecting all their credit 
and popularity from the approbation of that important and 
daily increasing body, became necessarily the advocates of li* 
beral principles, and the preachers of strict justice between all 
nations/ In this manner, they became, as Mr Stewart states^ 
the forerunners of the beneficent science of political economy,—* 
spreading the same spirit which it breathes, and reaching, with 
a sort of practical coarseness, some pf its results, — though their 
reasonings did not, we conceive,, lead by any logical process ta 
the establishment even pf its first principles. The connexion is 
rather historical than phiWophW. But at all time& they carried 
on that avowed war against the policy (we think harshly) called 
Machiavelian, which was solemnly declared by Qrotius in ak 
most the concluding sentiment of his work — * That doctrine 
4 can have no permanent utility, which renders man the enemy 
4 of hu fellow-men. ** ^ 

«■ -.1^,- I - — i" - HP I — - ■ — I I I !■'»■ i- y i— 

# 4 Non potent dtp prodesse doctrina qu$ honunem hommibus in- 
4 eociabileift fuck. * Gretius de Jure Bel. et P$c. Lib. III. cay* ^ 
etiult , — 1 Monita ad fidem et ad pacem, # 8 
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It is with considerable regret, that we find ourselves preclud- 
ed, by time and space, from throwing the most cursory glance 
over the writings of Hobbes, * who fills so great a station in me- 
taphysical history; a profound and original thinker, distinguish- 
ed by a fearless consistency in following every principle through 
its logical 'consequences ; whose diction is perhaps the most per- 
fect example of the union of clearness and brevity on abstruse 
subjects, and in proposing new opinions, — hut whose discourse 
of human nature is probably the work of roan, which, with- 
out the circle of mathematical knowledge, has the smallest num- 
ber of ambiguous or unnecessary words. In the Philosophy 
of Understanding, he has doubtless anticipated the greater part 
of those speculations, which are presented as discoveries by his 
successors. In that which regards the sentient and active part 
of human nature, he has set out from principles, or rather as- 
sumptions, so utterly false, as to contract and debase his Ethics, 
and to render his Politics a mere system of slavery. Should 
we be so happy as to meet Mr Stewart, when> in the sequel of 
this Discourse, he renders that justice to Locke, which there 
has been of late a disposition to deny to that incomparable 
person, we may have again an opportunity to consider the writ- 
ings of Hobbes, undoubtedly the mine from which Mr Locke 
extracted part of his treasure ; — and if ever a contrast between 
the intellect and character of two great philosophers can be in- 
structive, it seems to be in that which is so striking between the 
mode and spirit in which Hobbes and Locke have cultivated 
the same science, and sometimes expounded the same truths. 
We are told by Mr Stewart, that 4 the theory so fashionable at 

• present, which resolves the whole of Morality into the princi- 
« pie of Utility,- is more nearly akin to Hobbism than some of 

its partisans are aware ot 9 (Disc. 138.) 1 It is curious to 

• observe , 9 says he in another place, 1 how nearly Hobbes and 
4 Locke set out from the same assumptions, though they differ 

• so" widely in their practical conclusions, * (Disc. 62.) There 
is ore sense in which the first of these observations must be al- 


* Hobbes is to be added to the number of those philosophers who 

have exerted imagination in their censure of Imagination. In one. 
passage he condemns metaphors in very strongly metaphorical lan* 
guage. * But for metaphors they are utterly to he excluded ; For 
‘ seeing they prqfess deceit , to admit them into counsel or rea* 
4 soning, were absolute folly, ’ — Leviath , p. 1. c. 8. The truth is, 
that a writer will seldom be quoted whose mind is so mutilated as to 
want an imagination which wHl force the way, like Hobbes, in me- 
taphorical objections to metaphors ; or like Malebranche, in ungrate* 
ful hostility against fancy ; or like Rousseau, in eloquent declaim** 
tion against the arts, without sparing eloquence itself. 
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lowed to he more absolutely just than it is represented to be. 
It is that in which Leibnitz regards many ethical systems which 
hold very different language, as being no more than modifica- 
tions of a principle differing only in name from that of Utili- 

* ty. The next question, * says he, 4 is, whether the preservation 

* of human society be the principle of the law of nature. # 

4 This the excellent writer denies, in opposition to Grotius, 

4 who founds the obligation of that law in its tendency to 
4 maintain society ; — to Hobbes, who derives it from mutual 
4 fear; — and to Cumberland, who derives it from mutual Jbene- 
4 yolcoce; — b'>th which last systems are equally resolvable into 
4 its tendency to preserve society. 9 

The theory of talent, ancl the various forms of intellectual 
character, an equally important and imperfectly cultivated sub- 
ject, leads Mr Stewart to observe, that the distinction of Locke 
between wit and judgment, is substantially the same with that of 
Malebranche between the sound sense which discerns real dif- 
ferences, and the superficial thinker who imagines or supposes 
resemblances; and, finally, wiih that of Bacon, who says, that 
4 the gnat and radical division of minds, in relation to philvso - 
4 svphy and the sciences , is into the Acute, w ho can discover the 
4 smallest shade of difference— and the Sublime and Discursive, 

4 who recognize the slender resemblances of things the moat 
4 unlike. 4 

But it seems to ns, that no tw o of the c e distinctions relate 
precisely to the sime subject. Those of Bacon and Male- 
branche agree in being applied to the reasoning powers, and 
to*their employment in the pursuit of truth. The distinc- 
tion is expressly so limited by Bacon ; and the words of 
Malebranche, where he speaks of 4 supposing resemblances * 

the^ vice of 4 shallow intellects, 9 dearly imply the same ■ 
limitation. Malebranche contrasts the healthy state of reason 
with its chief disease. The division of Lord Bacon is into 
the two grand classes of merely intellectual power — the acute 
and the comprehensive understanding ; of which last he is 
himself the most sublime example that human nature has yet 
exhibited— bythewide range of his reason, independent of "nil 
consideration of his splendid imagination, which was’ only the 
minister and interpreter of what Leibnitz calls his 4 divine ge- 
nius* 9 f The distinction of Locke appears to us to be entirely 
ol another kind. It is not like that of Bacon — the description 

* The L«# of Nature, here, evidently is coextensive with Morali- 

ty* The passage is in the Letter to Mol anus, cited above; and writ- 
ten in 1700. < - ■; r 

4* * Dkini Ingenii Vir, Franciscus Bacon de Veralamio*’ 
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of two sorts of intellect, both confined to objects Of science j— 
nor like that of Malebranche# a mere contrast between cursory 
and patient observers. It is a discrimination between the two 
powers of Wit and Judgment. It is so far from, being limited to 
philosophizing, like the two others, that ope of the members is 
totally without the province of Philosophy. Wit can never have 
any influence on reasoning, but to disturb it. The titles of the 
chapter and section of Locke, of which the last is 4 The Differ- 
ence between Wit and Judgment, ’ manifestly point to a dis- 
tinction lietween mental powers essentially different, and em- 
ployed for different purposes. In all but the terms, it corre- 
sponds to the distinction of Hobbes (Hutp. Nat c. 10.) between 
Faricy and Judgment. But, says Hobbes, * both Fancy and 
Judgment are comprehended under the name' of Wit.* This 
word has indeed, in the course of two centuries, passed through 
more significations than most others in our language. Without 
going farther back than the reign of James I., wit is used by Sir 
X Davies as the most general name for the intellectual faculties, 
of which reason, judgment, wisdom, &c. are subdivisions. (Im- 
mort. of Soul, sect. XXV.) In the time of Cowley and Hob- 
bes, it came to denote a superior degree of understanding, and, 
mdre particularly a quick and brilliant reason. In the famous 
description of facetiousness by Barrow, the greatest proof of 
mastery over language ever given by ah English writer, Wit 
seems to have retained the acceptation of intellectual superiority. 
~In Dry den’s character of Lord Shaftesbury, it has the same sig- 
nification; and is very nearly synonymous with the modern 
words Talent or Ability. , But, in the course of forty years from 
the publication of Hobbes, to that of Locke, it had come to de- 
note that particular talent which consists ip lively and ingenious 
* combinations of thought,.’ In Mr Addison’s papers on Wit, “we 
find an Approach to the modern sense of the term. To Mr 
Locke’s account, which he adopts with Warm commendation, he 
expressly adds, (whgtwas perhaps implied; in Mr Locke’s lan- 
guage), that it must be such 4 assemblage of ideas as will 
give' delight and surprise. 9 froma shadfe tit the meaning 
9iis last word, has gradually arisen that tnore limited sense of 
fadicram surprise, which seems now $n essential paTt of the im- 
port of wit; except where* some of its.more ancientsignification^ 
are revived by epithets, or presented in phfrase* whim havede- 
times. *.♦ 

Having mentioned Mr Addison, ip this Discourse very bOauti- 
fidly 44 IMI Jiuglish Fenelon, we refrain ^rom «s- 

pressiog our *0$*etian at the justice , fenced fyp 
to the admirable Essays on the Pleasu rm of lmagmation. Per* 
haps they m# deserve a still more ample consideration, when 
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tie comes to consider .the philosophy of the eighteenth century, 
in which they see# to have opened a new path of speculation. If 
we are to measure the previous progress by the notes on Boile&ii’s 
Longinus, the most eminent writer who had treated a similar 
subject about the same time, wc must allow that Mr Addison 
lias made a step in philosophy. We are not indeed aware, that 
any writer before him had classed together the pleasures of con- 
templating beauty in nature and the arts, or had distinguished 
that class of sentiments from the pleasures of sense, as well as 
those attendant on the exertion of the understanding; or had 
set the example of classifying them by subdivision, under such 
beads as Novelty, Beauty and Sublimity. His own claim to 
originality may indeed be received as a proof of its justice* 
The modesty of his character, the result of the purity of his 
taste, as well as of his virtue, is an ample security against 
undue pretensions. * The Characteristics 9 had indeed been 
published a very short time before: but the moral colour of 
that ingenious and often beautiful work, rather rendered it 
more difficult to distinguish and separate the pleasures of im- 
agination, which were lost in the splendour of a stronger 
light. 

Soon after the time of Mr Addison, the application of phi- 
losophy, to what be called the pleasures of imagination, be- 
came a favourite pursuit in the several countries of Europe. 
In this country, it was cultivated by a long succession of inge- 
nious writers, of whom some, and these the greatest men of their 
age, ore in this province the disciples of Mr Addison. On & 
subject of a very different nature, the two hundred and eighty- 
seventh Number of the Spectator may be recommended to the 
perusal pf those who doubt the vigour and the originality of Mr 
Addison’s understanding. 4 That form of government, * says 
he, * appears to me the most reasonable, which is most con- 
* formable to the equality that we find in human nature, pro- 
4 vided it be consistent with public peace. * — * It is odd to con- 
4 sider the connexion between despotic government and barba- 
4 rity ; and how the making of one person more than man, 
4 make9 the rest ’less? Above nine parts of the world in ten are 
4 in the lowest state of slavery, and consequently sunk into the 
4 most gross* ani| jbretal ignorance. European slavery is indeed 
4 a state pf liberty, if compared wiih that which prevails in the 
4 other three divisions of tne world ; and therefore it is no won- 
4 der that those who grovel under it, have many tracks of fight. 
4 Riches and plenty are the natural effects of liberty; and where 
4 these abound, learning and all the liberal arts Will immediately 
vol. xxvii. no. S3. Q ‘ 
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* lift up their heads and flourish. £ Ease and plenty are the' 

* great cherishers of knowledge ; and as most of the despotic 

* governments of the world have neither of them, they are na- 
« turally overrun with ignorance and harbarltv . ' The seeds of 
Curiosity scattered abroad by the Essay of Mr Locke, who had 
recalled" the busy and the lettered to those inquiries from which 
they had been scared by the odious opinions and haughty dog- 
matism of Ht-bbes, began thus early, in the minds of ingenious 
men, to produce the fruits of a liberal philosophy on govern- 
ment, as -well as of elegant speculation concerning literature and 
the arts. 

4 Among the Divines who appeared at this era. it is impossible to 
pass over in silence the name of Barrow, whose theological works 
(adorned throughout by classical erudition, and by a vigorous though 
unpolished eloquence), exhibit in every page.marks of the same in- 
ventive genius which, in Mathematics, has secured to him A rank 
second alone to that of Newton, As a writer he is equally distin- 
guished by the redundancy of his matter, and by the pregnant bre- 
vity of his expression ; Jmt what more peculiarly characterizes his 
manner, is a certain air of powerful and of conscious facility in th er 
Execution of whatever he undertakes . 9 Disc. 69 . 

We quote this equally discriminating and beautiful passage, 
not for the unnecessary purpose of praise; nor assuredly with 
any view to dispute it* nor for the Bake of vindicating Harrow 
from a contradiction imputed to him by Mr Stewart in the sub- 
sequent page, between two passages, in one of which he repre- 
sents 4 inordinate self-love * as the parent of most vices, while 
it) the other he allows, that 4 a self-love working for what i& 
finally beneficial, will be allowed by common sense , 9 which, we 
must fairly own, appears to us to be no contradiction at all, but 
s jast statement of two eopally important and perfectly recorj- 
cileable truths. But we take the occasion supplied by this quo- 
tation, to express our wonder that we should find no mention 
of* another English Divine, who seems to us by his genius, by 
the singularities of his ethical writings, and by the vicissitudes 
of his reputation, to deserve a place in the history of moral phi- 
losophy. We advert to Jeremy Taylor, who, though he sur- 
vived the Restoration, belonged to an older school than Barrow* 
Of unbounded fame in his own time, his devotional writings, 
which often possess unparalleled beauty, preserved their popu- 
larity for more than a century. But in the age of Calm aOdcoo} 
Philosophy whifch prevailed among English Divines, we scarcely 
find more than one or two notices of bis name among the writings 

t This, strain of thinking, • not insisted upon by others, * in tftb 
time* of Addison, is even so far from having become commonplace,; 
fhatjve find it in the Discourse before us. ’ p. 25, ' 
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of the learned ; and it is only within the last twenty years that he 
has again become known to many general readers. Two of his 
works give him a more peculiar claim to the attention of the his- 
torian of morals* Probably the last English Divine who us'»d the 
scholastic forms, and was deeply imbued with the metaphysics 
and theology of the schools, he is the only celebrated English- 
man (perhaps the only celebrated Protestant of so hie a period) 
who composed a system of Casuistry. Notwithstanding the 
disadvantages of the form, there are few treatises on morals 
which (if due allowance be made for obsolete modes of speak- 
ing, still more than of thinking) are more sober, more practical, 
and more liberal. Of the numerous learned authorities with 
which he has sprinkled his margin, the names are now scarcely 
known to the curious inquirer. He seems to survey the learn- 
ing of a former world. The Discourse on the Uberty of Pro- 
phesying is memorable — as the first treatise professedly written 
in defence of Toleration in this country, if not in Europe. 
Like most Divines who have been venerated after their death, 
he obtained the name of a Heretic for his charity, which evi- 
dently extended, though he durst not avow it, even to Roman 
Catholics themselves. * These two works with his Discourse 
on Friendship, though they do not contain his most splendid 
passages, are the most uniformly reasonable, and the most ju- 
diciously composed, of his writings. It is, perhaps, peculiar 
to him, that to the acuteness and subtlety of a Schoolman, he 
added the feeling and fancy of a poet. Had he lived out of 
the Schools, and looked at Man and Nature instead of Scho- 
lastic Treatises, it seems that he would have wanted no poetical 
power but the art of versification. As Gray called Froissart 
4 Herodotus without his Style, * perhaps we may venture to 

* At the conclusion of the Liberty of Prophesying, is a Jewish ' 
story, told in the manner of a Chapter of Genesis, in which God is 
represented as rebuking Abraham for having driven an idolater out 
of his tent. This story, Taylor says, is somewhere to be found in 
the Jewish writers. Till the original he discovered, in some Rabbi* 
nical legend, we njay ascribe the beauty of the imitation, if uot the 
invention of the incidents, to 'Taylor himself. Franklin gave thp 
same story, with some slight variations, to Lord Kaimes, who pub- 
lished it in his Sketches of the History of Man. But the words of 
Lord Kaimes do not imply that Franklin gave it as his own, though 
a charge of plagiarism has been grounded on the coincidence* He 
probably had never read Taylor. He perhaps found the story 
without an author’s name, in some newspaper or magazine* and 
sent it as a curiosity to. Kaimes. A man so rich as Franklin, had ms 
temptation to steal* 

Q a 
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say that Taylor was Fenelon without his Taste* They had the 
same tender heart, and flowery imagination ; the same tolerant 
spirit; the same proneness to mystical devotion; and, though 
in an unequal degree, the same disposition to on ascetic morali- 
ty, of which the austerities almost become amiable, when they 
are joined to unusual gentleness and humility. Taylor, in his 
writings, wanted only the great art of rejection to make the 
parallel more perfect. In his Devotions alone, where his sen- 
sibility is restrained, and his fancy overawed by the subject, 
he is of unequalled excellence. In general, his taste is more 
impure, his composition more irregular, his Popular Discours- 
es more pedantic and scholastic than those of his great pre- 
decessors of Elizabeth’s age — of Hooker, of Raleigh, and of 
Bacon. All those great men, .placed near the sources of our 
written language, in those rare and short intervals when they 
resist the allurements of Latin phraseology and arrangement, 
have a freshness of expression, a choice of picturesque and 
significant words, very difficult to be attained, after the sepa- 
rate language of books has t>een long formed. The profuse 
imagery of Taylor, and his tender sentiments, are sure to 
eaten, the eye of the most cursory render* A careful perusal 
will also discover, in many quiet and modest passages, chiefly 
of his argumentative and merely ethical worts, an easy and 
soft flow of native English, not unworthy of the age which pro- 
duced the prose of Cowley, who, like Taylor, was tender and 
fertile; but who, happily for his fame, in his prose, and in 
some of his verse, showed a taste less fatally indulgent to the 
Vices of his genius. 


The JbUomng Note, vohich mis omitted in its proper place , refers fa 
the sentence about Hakbwill, in p. 223. 

The thwd edition of Hakewill in 1635, though it has a chapter 
on Anatomy, makes no mention of die circulation of the bloody 
which Harvey had made" known to all Europe by his publication at 
Frankfort in 1628, axul had publicly announced in his Leetures on 
Anatomy, at the Halt of the College of Phy&tctahs* at least as ear- 
ly as 161 9. . One of the Archdeacoh's arguments against the decay 
of Our species, is the story of one John de Temporibuz, who lived 
860 years ! In his time, the ancient doctrine of a MiMmnium had 
begun to assume a reasonable form, in which state it gradually 
blended with tif philosophical hopes of human Improvement* From 
his account, it 'appears, 4 that Aquinas zoos rather blamed Jbr dusking 
* #eo much than too little to human reason, 9 A Curious report by a 
Frotestani divine, of the opinion entertained itv the seventeenth 
century about a schoolman of the thirteenth 2 ■ > 
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Art. X. Rtflectiom on the Progressive Decline of the British 
£mpire t and on the Necessity of Public Reform. By H* 
Schultes. Svo. London, i8i6. 

Liberty , Civil and. Religious . By a Friend to Both. 8vo. 

London, 1815. 

Tt is a very constant practice with the advocates of existing 
abuses, to accuse those who would correct them, of political 
fanaticism and to this charge he is in an especial manner 
liable, who shows any jealousy of encroachments upon the con- 
stitution. To what danger, it is asked, are the liberties of the 
people exposed ? Who'thinks of attacking them ? Is it to be 
supposed that any minister will ever be bold enough to raise 
taxes by the army, or suffer a year to pass without calling 
Parliament together ? or that he will rely upon a military 
force to obtain the sanction of the two houses to his mea- 
sures ? Are there not, besides, (the argument proceeds, in 
the nature of a compensation or set-off) the courts of justice al- 
ways open, where the subject may be secure* of protection for 
Ills liberty, where royal influence is effectually excluded, and 
open violence never was used, even in the worst of times, by 
the most audacious ministers of tyranny or of usurpation ? Be- 
sides, it is added, let the whole constituted authorities be ever 
so much inclined towards submission, through corruption or 
through fear, the publick -opinion will always keep them right: 
— the press is free ; the people speak their minds openly } the 
Parliament is viituaily under their controul : And, finally, the 
members of that body, as well as of the army, being taken from 
among the classes of the community which have the principal 
interest in preserving the purity of the system, the people never 
•can be enslaved, til] they chuse to engage in a plot against their 
own liberties. Upon these grounds, the alarms excited by any 
particular measure in the minds of constitutional men, are treated 
with infinite contenyH ; they are termed vain, imaginary, or af- 
fected panics : Whoever mentions them, is set down at once os ei- 
ther factious or foolish, thatis, an impostor or an enthusiast. AH 
men of sound practical sense, we are told, know better than 
Po regard such bugbears $ and, whatever may be attempted or 
Effected against any one branch of the Constitution* those sound 
men bid us look at all thatis left untouched, and say whether 
Jie must not be a furious lover of freedom, who does not admit 
that we have still liberty enough. 

.. We regard the prevalence of this kind of reasoning (if the word 
If nay be so applied) as beyond ull comparison the worst symptom 
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of the times, and of the most fatal augury for the rights and the 
prosperity of the country. It evinces a degeneracy of political 
virtue and courage truly humiliating i ft arises from the most 
sordid views, or the most effeminate habifs 5 and as its existence 
a century, or even h ilf a century ago, would have brought Eng- 
land to th£ state of slavery in which the rest of Europe is now 
hardly Rtrugirling, so its continuance for any length of time 
bids lW to naturalize amongst us, even now, the worst abuses 
of fnieign despotisms. The topics to which those weak or cor- 
rupt (Reclaimers against the true spirit of the constitution appeal, 
a?v the more dangerous, because they wear the guise of plain 
matter of fact as opposed to theory $ of moderation as contrast- 
ed with exaggeration ; of something rational and solid instead 
of something fantastic and even ridiculous. Thus they easily en- 
list on their side that class whose influence is always so much be- 
yond their numerical strength, the dealers in ridicule, — the lovers 
of satire and merriment, rather than truth, — a class composed 
of lazy, squeamish, effeminate spirits, — peculiarly formidable in a 
soft and luxurious age, — exercising an unbounded dominion over 
the frivolous and the timid, and almost, ruling over what is term- 
ed ^society, * by the same fear of a laugh, to which, for their 
punishment, they are themselves absolutely enslaved. We con- 
eider it as a most sacred duty, to stand forward at the present 
moment, in defiance of ail this noise — this declamation and de- 
rision — arid to show how rational and solid the fears are, which 
the friends of their country entertain for its liberties in these 
times., It is the more necessary for us to do something of this 
sort, since view's of foreign policy, and the recent dangers fronx 
that quarter, have lulled some of. the stoutest advocates of the 
people, and set those against us * that should be ours.’ They 
have leagued themselves, though we trust but for a season, with 
the enemies of liberty, or the cold-blooded sycophants of a 
Court, who have not even feeling enough to hate, but are only 
indifferent to the rights of their fellow subjects— thetruc founda- 
tion of the glory of their country. 

It is an unfortunate thing, that the alarms excited by the 
French revolution should, ibr a while have silenced Mr Burke 
and those who agreed with him, upon alt other constitutional 
questions except those immediately springing out of that great 
event. Their minds were filled with the contemplation of what 
they regarded as the paramount danger ; and they Could not 
atop to fook at tiny other. Hence they were sometimes led to 
use expressions,’ casually indeed, and hastily, which were fpreed^y 
a Might up by the herd of vulgar politicians, ■ whose interests, * W 
i$eC as wnat they call their principles, bind them to 

#very abuse, and the ridicule and reprobation of all Vh& plrih^ 
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'themselves in the outworks of the constitution, and defend, inch 
by inch, all its approaches. This servile tribe have thus con- 
trived to borrow the authority of Mir Burke for their bad cause, 
and to persuade the unthinking mass of mankind, that they act 
in concert with that great man, in their warfare against the 
rights of the people, and their mockery of the champions of the 
Constitution. Because he overlooked lesser points, in preventing 
what he deemed for the time the preeminent evil, he is to be cit- 
ed as careless of all attacks upon popular rights. Because he 
thought anarchy the most pressing danger in his latter days, 
he is to be invoked as the patron saint of those who love despo- 
tism as convenient to their purposes, or congenial to their habits; 
and the man who was, of all others perhaps that ever spoke or 
wrote upon political subjects, the most feelingly alive to every 
thing like a constitutional point — whose life was spent in strug- 
gles against encroachments hardly visible to the naked eye — in 
endeavouring to dissipate political disorders in their first stages, 
and while their symptoms were not discernible to the vulgar; 
he whose fault it was to magnify, if.it be a fault, the importance 
of every movement, which, in any quarter, and with how little 
force soever, touches the fabric of the government, is now, held 
up as covering, with the authority of his great example, those 
whose doctrine it is, that nothing the government can do is dan- 
gerous — short of turning the Parliament out of doors by grena- 
diers, and levying the faxes by the armed force of the Crown ! 
Jf Mr Burke were an authority for the revilers of constitutional 
jealousy, it would only destroy the weight of his name in all 
o a tber matters, without affording the least support to such a 
course. But it is fit to have remarked, how unfairly be is call- 
ed in by those impostors to their assistance. 

There is perhaps no way of arriving more speedily at a view 
of the intimate connexion between the different parts of the 
English constitution, and of the imminent danger to which the 
safety of the whole fabric is exposed, by the injury of any part, 
than a plain consideration of what it is that forms the real secu- 
rity of our liberties — the principle that keeps the system in 
order. After all that we have seen of Parliaments, it would be 
a vain fancy to imagine, that the representation of the people it 
of itself a sufficient security for their rights. Even if that re- 
presentation were much more perfect than it is, it would be liable 
to the influence of the Crown, and might be intimidated by vio- 
lence. In fact, to what baseness has not the Parliament at one 
•time or another, made itself a party ? The administration of 
justice, again, is no doubt singularly pure ; and the Judges, fro m 
of sfecldsiop, are, generally speaking, bttieundert^, 
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evfl influence which a contact with the Court is apt to engender. 
Nevertheless, their leanings are almost always towards power $ 
and if the Crown could safely tamper with them — if it could 
fully exercise the discretion vested in it by law, of chusing them 
from among tools fit for wicked purposes?— the distribution of 
justice might soon become as corrupt as the accomplishment of 
those purposes required. 

Observe then the kind of defence for our liberties, which, 
by the letter of the law, wc have in those gr^t bulwarks of the 
constitution, Parliament and the Courts of law ; see how the 
lawful authority of the Crown encroaches often upon them — 
how its indirect influence tends to sap them ; and then -say if it 
is by them that we keep our rights, or if they have not as great 
heed of being maintained against attack, as the privileges which' 
they are meant to protect. That the majority of Parliament is 
steadily with the Crown, supporting all its ordinary measures, is 
admitted. That when a minister has been thus supported by it 
in all his measures, and happens to lose his place for pursuing 
those measures, he speedily loses the support of the very men 
Who, the day before, backed him, is a matter of fact. That no 
preposition can be named much more absurd, than many which 
(^ parliament has voted by a great plurality of voices, is equal- 
ly the result of experience. Yet still we trus tto this body with 
Si very firm, and, we think, a reasonable reliance, that were the 
fcrown to propose certain measures of an extremely violent, or 
an highly inipolitick nature, it would reject them ; nay that, 
even if the Crown could obtain its concurrence, the measures 
Would remain unexecuted. Again, every one knows, that the 
Judges are chosCn, generally speaking, from among barristers 
educated in long habits of connexion with the ruling powers; 
inen accustomed to Crown*emp]oyment, and whose opinions aro 
those of the Government. But the Crown might also, by law, 
ebuse the basest of sycophants to fill this important station. 
They have their places, it is true, for life ; but they have still 
promotion to expect for themselves, add favours to ask for their 
families,— if gratitude to their patfuri* were but of the question, 
imd the servile habits or slavish Opinions that recommended them 
to notice were forgotten with their elevation* 

In the hands of parliamentary majorities so constituted, and 
of Judges so appointed, are our whole liberties placed by law,. 
ThUs, tor the nrotcction of personal security, there is the Ha? 
beas Corpfis jilt: but those Judges must execute it| and it 
they expose themselves to its penalties, by refusing to give it 
effedt, the* themselves, (that is, some of their body), bave to 
interfere pr the infliction of the punishment. If tn^ 
to inflict it, what remedy is there but a petition to, or a mo- 
; tion in Parliament ? But the majority may reject the petition* 
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fuid negative the motion ; and thus the constitution is virtual- 
ly at an end, without any struggle or convulsion, or the least 
degree of apparent injury. All its outward parts and features 
remain untouched, — and yet the whole life and virtue has de- 
parted out of it. The letter has been preserved entire, ~the 
spirit is gone. Now we are inquiring in what this spirit and this 
life consists : — Wherefore the sort of events now supposed strike 
us, when mentioned, as in the highest degree improbable: — 
What it is, in short, that secures the system against such at- 
tacks as we have alluded to, and in like manner against more di- 
rect and open invasions of power ? — ^It is unquestionably the in- 
fluence of Publick Opinion, and the apprehension of Resistance, 
intimately connected with it. As long as the proceedings of Par- 
liament occupy the attention of the people, an effectual control 
is exerted over them ; and the discussions in the two houses, how 
little soever they may seem to influence the votes, are eugines of 
the highest power in controlling the executive through the pub- 
lick. As long as Judges sit in the face of the country, and, 
above all, in the face of an enlightened and jealous Bar, the most 
scrutinizing and unsparing of all auditories, — the Crown can nei- 
ther fill the Bench with its tools, nor can better instruments de- 


g inerate into that occupation. As long as all the proceedings of 
overnment are publick, — canvassed freely by the press, and 
made known through that and other channels of information ; 
and as long as there is reason to believe that gross misrule will 
epgendir resistance, — a corrupt Judicature and a venal Parlia- 
ment '-jpy in vain combine with a despotic court, in defiance 


of public opinion. Tyranny will dread going beyond a certain 
length, and this fear will supersede the necessity of applying the 
ultimate check. 


. This sacred principle of Resistance is the very foundation of all 
our liberties ; it is the cause to which we owe them : — Let it only 
be destroyed, and they are gone. Mr Fox is represented to have 
said, that it should always be held up to the Government, as pos- 
sible ; to the people, as impossible. We suspect there must be 
sortie mistake in this statement of his opinion ; or that if bo 
used such an expression, .it was only an cpigrammatick manner 
of hinting, what bad better have been at once plainly told, 
that the people should not be reminded of resistance, aslong as 
their rulers kept the possibility of it before their eyes. In do 
-Other seme is the proposition at all correct. By rulers, how- 
ever, in this remark, are to be understood not merely the ex- 
ecutive government but all the constituted authorities, through 
whose roeam the despot ick designs of the Crown may he car- 
ried into effect. As long as Parliament and the Courts Law 
are retained in the line of their duty by the force of publick 
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opinion, no necessity ever can arise for bringing the Crown and 
the People into immediate conflict. This, indeed, is the great 
of *airh institutions and it is thus only that they may be called 
bulwniks to our liberties. They enable us to make head against 
upprf/Mon, not merely with advantage, but at a distance from 
the danger, and without coming to close quarters $ they form 
the grand distinction between regular and despotick forms of 
government, preci«?ly because they perform this function. By 
means of them it is, that public opinion operates by its pre- 
ventive influence, and renders it unnecessary to employ force ; 
by their means, the Crown with us is either deterred from at- 
tempting an oppressive measure, or is foiled in the attempt* 
peaceably and harmlessly ; while, in an absolute monarchy, it 
would probably have persisted in the same course, until a re* 
hellion overthrew the dynasty ^ or Ac immediate dread of it, in 
the courtiers, worked the destruction of the reigning prince. 

The great security cf the Constitution, then, being the vi- 
gilance of publirk opinion, and the portability of Resistance, 
every encroachment upon the rights of the people, how trifling 
-soever in itself, — every act of power in any the least degree con- 
trary to the Constitution, is to be regarded not merely as in- 
jurious in itself, but as undermining the stability of the whole 
system : For it is manifest, that every such act, if acquiesced 
in by the community, accustoms the publick mind to submis- 
sion ; destroys that integrity of feeling, which alone can ren- 
der the people capable of defending their privileges lulls 
that spirit of independence, which, to be tfitctual flfres&t* 
tance in a time of need, must be jealous and watchful it ail 
limes. The success of the attempt, in an equal proportion in- 
creases the confidence of the opposite part}', and prepares him 
for new aggressions. Thus we have to consider, each lime 
•that an unconstitutional measure is proposed, the four points 
-of view in which it is dangerous. It is injurious in itself, more 
or less, to the happiness or wellbeing of the people;— It arms the 
Government witn a certain portion of new power, positively and 
directly;— dt encourages it to make further attempts against liber- 
ty, by the experience of impunity and success $ — And it breaks 
4ne independent feeling of the people, habituating them to defeat, 
•and preparing them for new submissions* bet m consider these 
particular heads a little more closely, in their order* 

Nothing can be more false, or more dangerous, than the Idea* 
4h*t ftny one dk of violence, or even of misgovern merit, is 4m- 
Important in itself. Although no indirect consequences wans 
ensue, each proceeding of this description is 
4t is a serious evil. Indeed, if it were merely 
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ent, that would only be a sufficient argument against it ; a con* 
elusive reason lor making no change. But can any act of misgo- 
Vernment be indifferent ? Connected as all the parts of every po- 
litical system ere together, who shall say that an injury to one of 
them may not reach all the rest ? The notion, that because an 
abuse or oppression of any kind is not as great as might be 
imagined, therefore it is inconsiderable— «-ifi founded upon the 
supposition that the people have no right to complain, unless 
they are governed extremely ill; whereas they have a right to 
be governed as well as possible : They are entitled to complain 
of every deviation from this straight line ; and they are only 
blameable, when they attempt to correct errors, or repress en?» 
croachments, by acts of violence which might lead to greater evils 
than those they wish to redress. Let it only be considered, that 
the wellbeing of a people is made up of various parts ; and that* 
to make them completely miserable, it is only necessary to injure 
each part in detail. Let it also be remembered, that the evils 
arising from any even of the less important abuses, cannot be 
equally distributed over the community, but wiH necessarily 
press most heavily upon some parts, and upon some with a 
weight wholly destructive — while many may altogether escape- 
Now, the severe pressure of any evil upon a veiy small num- 
ber of persons, is a very great mischief, although the rest of the 
people may go free ; for nQ principle can be conceived more ab- 
surd in itself, and in its consequences more dangerous, than that 
of balancing the enjoyment of one class against the sufferings of 
another; and disregarding the amount of a calamity, by attend- 
ing to the numbers who escape, 

Again : It is difficult to imagine any encroachment upon the 
constitution, which does not arm the government with new 
powers ; and consequently render the next step more easy than 
the last. An objection, we shall suppose, is made to an increase 
of the army ; the answer is, only a few thousand men are to be 
added. The reply is easy ; This addition makes the Executive 
more strong; increases ha influence sensibly, as well as itsforce ; 
and renders a new aggression upon our rights, by steps regular- 
ly and formally taken, or by open violence, more easy, by means 
of this new influence and this new force. Has an individual been 
fey oppression ? Besides the fear which the ex- 
empt holds out to others, a zealous adversary has at least been 

* ... , .« 

;< of spirit and audacity which such steps, haw 

" give to those who are plotting against 
: There is no greater danger then 
imsedea'-of 'freedom know their own strength* 
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a lesson, however, which nothing but experience ever teaches. 
They are naturally timid, and see a very little way before them. 
To understand that they can advance safely, they must feel it ; 
and, in civilized countries especially,, and in modern times, they 
proceed slowly and systematically. Despotism is now grown 
old and wary. It has learnt how alone the people may safely be 
overcome: and its maxims, the result oflong observation, are well 
worth our attention. One is, to change things without chang- 
ing names — that something may be gained by surprise, and the 
vigilance of the enemy be evaded : — Another is, to be perpe- 
tually moving forwards, however slowly and silently A third, 
to chuse the time when the attempt is the least expected. But 
the grand and ruling principle is to risk nothing— to go by steps 
—and never to move one foot until the other is safely planted. 
In the nature of things an encroaching government can never 
know its own strength before hand ; for that depends exactly 
upon what the people will submit to. If then the attempt at 
gaining a small accession succeeds, it knows that so far the peo- 
ple are ready to yield ; and this knowledge, by encouraging it 
to aim at somewhat more, frequently enables it to obtain it. 

But the most fatal eflfect of the encroachment is, its inju- 
ry to the public spirit. When a man has once suffered him- 
self to bear dishonour in any thing, it is in vain to expect any 
resistance afterwards. He is no longer the same being, and his 
sense of honour is gone entirely. Therefore, we never talk of 
any thing as a slight insult . It is an ins\ilt, and that is enough. 
Thu9, too, an army once beaten and disgraced, is destroyed ; 
nothing but some violent change, which alters its whole comp 9 - 
‘aition, can ever restore its feeling of confidence, and the cou- 
rage which, if it docs not coipmartd success, at least deserves 
ft. The people i6 to the full as much changed by the act-of 
submission : They are not the same being the day after they have 
submitted to an encroachment of power. Their pride is gone — 
their honour tarnished. They are! prepared for new encroach- 
ments by the recollection of the past 4 They will .not make a 

* stand now, because it is not worth the struggle, after having 

* given up the first point: Had the matter been new, indeed, it 

* might have been otherwise ; but it is a trifle, after the tee is 

* once broken, and (he first step has been made. ’ Such are 
the feelings implanted in the minds of thecbmmmnity j^ the 
beginning of submission ; and so, while (he government -,k 
couraged to proceed, the people is disheartened, and acquire* 
thh habit of yielding. It may truly be #aid,$bat 

ban make their own chains $ and every new lesson of 
learnt, is a ttew’lipk forged — be the subject matter of 
ever ao inconsiderable in itself. f 
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To illustrate these different effects of an encroachment upon 
the constitution ; — let us suppose the question to be raised, by 
the Government acquiring an accession of force or revenue with- 
out the consent of Parliament, This is not a vain or imaginary 
case. As far as money at least goes, the Crown has, by the 
course of hostilities, come frequently into possession of large 
sums never voted nor appropriated by the House of Commons. 
We may therefore take the actual case of the Droits of Admi- 
ralty, and mark the progress of this question. It was first ob- 
jected, that the Crown, according to the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, should owe every part of its resources to the grants of the 
Commons, and that this was a sacred and inviolable principle; 
that the deviations from it in former times, were no authority a- 
gain&t its force, inasmuch as the ordinary revenue was then com* 
paratively small, and the perquisites of war were understood to 
go in defraying its expensts, the system of parliamentary appro- 
priation being irregularly established. It >vas therefore contend- 
ed, that the Droits should go into the publick treasury, with 
the other branches of revenue, and be under parliamentary con- 
troul. The influence of the Crown, however, prevailed against 
these arguments ; and those funds were retained as a separate 
and independent patrimony,— it being, however, distinctly ad- 
mitted, that some regulation should be made respecting them 
when a new arrangement of the Civil List became necessary. 

This happened in 1812 . We regard it as an encroachment 
upon the Constitution — and we are now to observe how it ope- 
rated. First , it was in itself so much money taken from the 
people: For, whatever part of it did not go to the expenses of 
the war, might have set free an equal amount of taxes; and 
such part of it as was spent in war, was, of course, much mote 
extravagantly and carelessly spent, than if it had been voted by 
Parliament. 'Hie taxes rendered necessary by this diversion or 
misapplication of the fund, would not perhaps have been a very 
great burthen on each individual, if distributed over the whole 
community equally; that is, according to the means of each per- 
son called upon to contribute. But they must have fallen une- 
qually ; perhaps most heavily upon the poorer classes. If they 
fell on articles only consumed by those classes, they alone bore the 
burthen s— At all events, they produced, it is almost certain, great 
mtWy to some individuals in particular branches of employment, 
aud io alt probability reaped entirely several persons. Secondly, 
the expenditure of this fund by the Crown directly increased its 
power, by gratifying many persons of considerable weight in 
the community, who, with their connexions, became the Wbre 
dependent upon the Court. Many voices were thus gained at 
2 
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elections; many advocates for bad measures, in private society; 
perhaps some votes in Parliament upon delicate questions. If 
the captain of a vessel who had been favoured to the amount of 
several thousand pounds, either as a compensation for the Joss of 
prize money, or to repay him for a loss that might have ruined 
him, were asked to support Government at an election, or to 
make his relative abstain from voting in Parliament on an import- 
ant occasion, where be was likely to decide the question against 
the Court, it is highly probable that the application would 
prove successful : And the question might very likely effect the 
rights of the people in a tender point. Thirdly , the Government 
having gained the point respecting the droits, saw that there 
was an end of the extreme delicacy about such irregular and 
peculiar sources of revenue, and felt that the people would 
yield, upon this, as upon less ticklish questions : It therefore 
was encouraged to try a further encroachment. And as the 
people, in the fourth and last place, no longer felt that it was 
a new attempt, or that they were for the first time called upon 
to make a struggle upon the matter, they were disposed to yield, 
as they had done before, only with much less unwillingness and 
alarm. 

Accordingly, the Cvent has already happened: And two 
several encroachments have grown out of the first, within four 
years, besides a kind of abuse which may well be reckon- 
ed a third encroachment In the last campaign, the Crown 
has,' besides the usual perquisites of Admiralty, used the Mi- 
litary resources' of the country, in war, and in negotiations, 
to obtain terms advantageous to itself, in a pecuniary point, 

view. We speak not merely of the accessions gained for 
llanover, which are clearly owing to the military exertions *pf 
England, and not at all in proportion to those of Hanover it- 
self; but we speak of the large sums secured to the Crown by 
the treaty, out of the bcoty taken from France, and over 
which, it has since been contended, and successfully contend- 
ed, that Parliament' has no control; And thus, from having 
the right to appropriate all captures made before proclamation 
of war, and some others of a similar kind, the Crown has ad* 
vsneed to a new position; and been suffered to assert a right 
(and to maintain it successfully, -in the face of Paritflto^) f to f 
Use the military power of the country for its priv^fe 
diaement, dm ng upon Parliament to support 
the war, and withdrawing from Parliamentary rontrouljarid 
from all participation, the whole profits of the victory. O ; 

r Again, a new arrangement of the civil list became n^ies$ary : ; - 
last session ; and the promise of Mr Perceval was expectedio be 
fulfilled, via, that those irregular funds should at length be plac- 
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ed under the control of the Legislature. But various pretext* 
Were found to evade the fulfilment ; and, the country having arl- 
fowed the question to be put off in 1812, in expectation of this 
arrangement, in 1816 it was not thought going much farther to 
let it lie over until a demise of the Crown — when, in all human 
probability, it will be again put ofT, or, in other words, the sepa- 
rate rights of the Crown will be admitted in their utmost extent* 
Lastly, the knowledge that money so obtained could be applied 
without Parliamentary control, encouraged the Court to deaf 
freely with the fund. Largesses were made to some branches of 
the Royal family, for entertaining foreign princes ; and large 
sums were applied to aid the deficiency in the Civil list ; — that is r 
an immense expenditure was undertaken, beyond what Parlia- 
ment had sanctioned as fit for the maintenance of the Royal 
dignity ; and this extravagance was owing entirely to the know-* 
ledge, that those peculiar funds could support it. 

We have already remarked, that the enemies of liberty gene- 
rally chuse their time well; availing themselves of some peculiarly 
favourable combination of circumstances, to give it a blow. Un- 
expectedly they make an encroachment, greater in reality than in 
name, while the alarm of foreign danger, or internal confusion, 
secures them an extraordinary degree of support. A conse- 

3 uence then follows, deserving of all our attention. Soon after 
tis point is gained, another occasion presents itself, when some 
new, but less considerable inroad, is to be made upon the Con- 
stitution. The argument for it is at hand — ‘ This is nothing, 

* compared with what was done before without objection ; ’ — and 
unhappily it is a consideration which reconciles too many thought- 
less persons to the fresh invasion of their rights. How many 
things have been submitted to oflate years without a murmur, al- 
most without a remark, only because, during the times of terror, 
so many more shameful violations of the Constitution were com- 
mitted ! It is exactly in the same manner that our system of 
expenditure has become so extra vagant. For years, we have 
talked of lehs, and almost of hundreds of millions, until thou- 
sands excite no attention. After spending above one hundred 
and twenty millions in a year, we canuot stop to consider whe- 
ther a particular branch of service shall cost five bundled thou- 
sand pounds, or six. Nor shall we ever be awakendpto a just 
Sense of the value of money, until a deficit in the ways and 
means shall force it upon us. 

This topic leads us to observe, that although we regard con* 
stitutional questions, questions touching only the rights of the 
people, as much more important than any others, yet there are 
lew of them which have not a very .direct connexion witkthe 
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class of questions at all times interesting, even to the ipu^t com* 
mon herd of political rea«oners-« questions of mbney. The la- 
creased power of the Crown has led, by a straight and short 
road, to increased burthens, upon the people. We areasked* 
who it is that can be supposed an enemy of liberty in c tbe alH 
struct ? We answer, there are probably none such : Hut there 
are very many who hate it because it stands in their way, and* 
obstructs the attainment of objects which they vehemently desire* 
The expenditure of a large revenue is at once the favourite object 
of rJI absolute governments, and the most effectual engine of their 
power. Let us only observe, to be convinced of this, how pro- 
fitable, in point of money, all the encroachments on the rights 
of the subject have proved ; that is, how fertile in taxes and 
expenditure. When Mr Pitt sent a subsidy to Germany, dur- 
ing the sitting of Parliament, without its authority, and the body 
whom he had thus trampled upon almost thanked him for the 
insult, it was in vain to expect any resistance to any expenditure 
in further loans and gifts, which he might propose in the regu- 
lar way. Parliament and the people were too well pleased that 
the violence was not repeated, to think of criticizing the pro- 
digality. The system of alarm in general, by means of which 
he carried on a war against the people, enabled him to con- 
sume hundreds of millions in the war against the enemy. Blind 
confidence in the Government became the prevailing maxim ; 
and, contrary to every principle of the constitution, Parliament, 
from year to year, entrusted the minister with a discretionary 
power of spending vast sums during the Recess, in services never 
once mentioned during the Session. At length, th q yearly vote of 
credit became, as the name implies, a matter of course, until it 
actually reached the sum of six millions. To oppose snch dan- 
gerous grants, would have been deemed hardly loyal ; in fact, no 
real opposition was ever offered to them: — and thus it became a 
part of the ordinary administration of affairs, to entrust the minis- 
try lor half the year with the absolute disposal of sums equal to 
any purpose which despotism or extravagance mighl’desire to ac- 
complish. The Government was of course satisfied with the 
latter; and only indirectly obtained, by the expenditure, an ex- 
tension of its authority. But no man can entertain a doubt;, 
that to dMs practice was owing much of the boundless expense 
for which we are now so sorely smarting, and of those con- 
firmed habits squandering, which not even the total watrtef 
means appears capable of reforming. 

Other deviations from the constitution, leading again to new 
waste of money, have* sprung occasionally out of tnfcse, habits. 
A treaty was made with Russia to maintain her fleet during the 
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time it took refuge in our ports ; and this arranjtetoicitt never 
was communicated to Parliament. When, however, the mo- 
ney was wanted, a slight mention of the bargain was made in 
the estimates j and diu-i it was brought to light. # Half a mil* 
lioh was thus promised in secret, when th. re was no earthly rea- 
son for concealment, except the change of Parliament disapprov- 
ing the agreement, autl preventing its fulfilment. "The same se- 
fcrecy was therefore picseived until after the rnor#y'Wld bceti 
actually spent in this service; and then P »rihm out was* asked 
to replace it. Can any man < ntertam a doubt, that the removal, 
or weakening of every cluck noon expenditure, must tdways 
augment its amount ? Can anv man deny, that all such devia- 
tions from the Constitution are mud for by the people, first in 
loss of liberty, afterward* in taxes ? 

But it is not only by e» cioachnicnts of a nature immediately 
connected with die revenue, that the propeitv <f the subject 
suffers along with his piivilogt**. Otlur infringements of the 
Constitution are, somewhat It^s duectiy, but wiy certainly, at- 
tended with similar eon *■><*< {iienccs. It i& no small objection to a 
great military establishment, that the expense of it is extremely 
burthemomc. All pntionoge i~, by the nature of the thing, 
costly to the people; and the more th*' Crown is enabled to ab- 
use it, by the imcontrouled power ot‘ bestowing it, the more 
likely is the country to be ill served, th it is, to pay for services 
not rendered. Eveiy inteiference of the G wnu lent with the 
commerce of the country, is directly prejudicial to its riches; 
ami all powers of giving undue preference to one class of men 
over another, are substantially powers to dr tin or to stop up the 
sources of public wealth. The renieinbi mice is still fresh of the 
evils produced by those unconstitutional n ensures put sued some 
years ago with respect to trade. Not only by the illegal inter- 
ruption of commerce with neu'rals, but by die equally illegal use 
of belligerent rights to the profit of some nidividu ils, and the loss 
of many more, the trade of the country suffered a shock unpa- 
ralkled in its history. In short, it would be difficult to point 
out a single deviation from constitutional principles which has 
not been followed by a serious loss of property to the people 
In another light, however, this connexion between the two 
classes of oppression appears still more plainly. Whatever mul- 
tiplies the chances of misgovern men t, increases the risk of pro- 
digality, and of errors — of great burthens upon the people, and 
gtetft injury to their private affairs. Every step, therefore, 
which the Crown makes towards independence, inasmuch as it 
removes the only effectual check upon maladministration, is a 
step made towards increased public expense and individual lass • 
Vat. xxv a. no. 53. R 
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It is a step made or suffered by the people towards the surren- 
der of all controul over their own affairs, and consequently over 
their mom y matters. How little soever, then, the particular 

a uestion may set.ru to be connected with finance, if it relates to 
le power of the Crown and the rights of the subject, it must 
be viewed as ultimately resolving itself into a question of taxes. 
Money is nr t more certainly the sinew of war, than it is at once 
the sinew and the food of absolute power. To domineer, and 
not to tax, is impossible. As often as our rights are invaded 
in a:*} quarter, let us only adt if the power of the Crown will 
ne t, upon the whole, be something the greater for the change ? 
If so, then, we know that, sooner or later, we shall have to 
pay for it in money ; and those who are only to be moved by 
Such considerations, should therefore defend their liberty for the 
sake of their purse. A frugal man never undervalues small 
savings. His maxim on the contrary is, to take care of the 
pence, and leave the pounds to take care of themselves. To 
undertake any thing needless because it costs only a trifle, cr 
even to indulge in what is pleasant because it is only a little be- 
yond what he can afford, he considers as the road to ruin. In 
like manner, if we are a frugal nation, and would avoid paying 
our all in taxes, we must estimate every loss of liberty in money, 
and never reckon any the smallest accession to the influence of 
the Crown as of little cost. We may be well assured that it can 
make no progress but at our great expense. Each step brings it 
nearer our pockets. They whom no higher feelings can touch, 
inay thus learn to dread absolute power for its rapacity. Let 
them remember, that the rod of iron picks all locks ; and they 
may begin to think their rights w6rth defending. 

It is a very common thing to say, for the purpose, no doubt, 
of lulling that watchful jealousy in the people upon which every 
thing dear to them depends, that the lawful guardians of their 
rights is the Parliament, and that every struggle in their de- 
fence must be made there. 4 To leave things to our representa- 
tives, * is therefore held out as at once the most safe and the most 
efficacious method that can be pursued, for the protection of the 
Constitution. We have already shown the absurdity of such a 
doctrine : But let us also observe, that it is inculcated without 
the least good faith $ for the very persons who profess it, are 
those most ready, upon all occasions, in Parliament to cry 
down the efforts made against the encroachments of the Execu- 
tive ; and to. treat every one as a wild enthusiast pr * foetid#**** 
larmist, who would guard against the dangers of absolute "pdw* 
er* Thus** while they bid the people trust to Parliar#nt, they 
do thei* best to prevent Parliament from provin^ ila^f trust* 
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Worthy. But when they come to argue upon the safety of the 
Constitution, and attempt lo prove the fears of its real friends 
chimerical, they show a degree of perverseness and self-contra- 
diction, which would be pleasant, were its consequences not so 
pregnant with mischief, and its success often loo melancholy, 
even with persons of fair understanding. 

First,* they urge that it is vain to talk of the Constitution being 
in jeopardy, as long as the people are enlightened, and the press 
free ; and they cite the progress of popular information and dis- 
cussion, as an ample security against any little increase to the pow- 
er of the Crown. It is incredible, they assert, that, in such a state 
of things any considerable invasion of our liberties should beat- 
tempted; and impossible that it should succeed. Once more, let 
the extreme bad faith of this kind of argument be observed, when 
compared with the language held to the people out of doors. To 
the people these men say, 6 Be quiet ; the Constitution is safe in 
the hands of the Parliament . 1 In the Parliament they hold all 
idea of danger to the Constitution infinitely cheap, * because it is 
safe in the keeping of the people ! ' When the advocates of the 
Slave Trade denied the right of Parliament to abolish it, and said 
that this measure might safely be left to the Colonial Legisla- 
tures, professing all the while, that they were most friendly to it, 
and only wished to see it undertaken in the right place ; some 
simple persons were extremely surprised to find the same indi- 
viduals in their places, as Colonial representatives, oppose the 
abolition upon its own merits ; and this conduct used to be rec- 
koned the height of bad faith. But it is not quite so intolerable 
as the mode of proceeding which we are at present considering ; 
for,, at any rate, the slave traders did not first tell the Mother 
country that the question should be left Lo the Islands, and then 
bid the Islands leave it to the Mother country. This sort of ar- 
gument, this alibi sophism (as Mr Bentlmm would term it), is 
peculiar to the advocates of abuse and corruption ; and it is the 
weapon they most constantly and most successfully employ. — 
Thus, they tell us perpetually, that the press is free; and there- 
fore any given constitutional question signifies little ; that is, we 
are desired to tolerate an encroachment upon our rights, be- 
cause we possess, in some other quarter, a means of defending 
them against encroachment ; and, of course, against the one 
proposed, as well as others. This would be but a sorry argu- 
ment, taken by itself. But how do the same persons treat any 
encroachment on the liberty of the press ? Exactly in the vr&y 
how described ; — they laugh, or affect to laugh at such fears; 
Utid assure us, that while we have trial by jury, all is safe* Then, 
if we complain that there arc abuses in the management of spe- 
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cial juries— that the same pannel is constantly recurred to from'* 
the small number of names in the freeholders* books— that 
persons in office, and intimately connected with Government, 
even in the collection of the revenue, are often called upon to 
try questions respecting the Government — that the advantage of 
being summoned on Exchequer trials operates as a douceur to' 
special jurors in their other duties — that the whole system of spe- 
cial juries in Criminal, but especially in State trials, is vicious 

and dangerous to liberty ; we are again treated as enthusiasts 

and alarmists, and are asked, if we really think there can be 
any danger, as long as the Judges are pure, and the Bar jealous ? 
If a political jobber happens to be made a judge, from court 
favour or ministerial services — if he is seen assiduous at the le- 
vee, and observed to treat that very Bar according to the cast 
of its political principles, still there is no danger. Parliament 
may impeach him. * And, as soon as a remark upon his con- 
duct is offered in Parliament, we arc once more bandied back 
to the bulwarks of liberty — the inestimable privileges of a free 
press, and public discussion, and trial by jury. 

But the grand topic of the Quietists, of whom we arc speak- 
ing, is Parliament. To think of danger to our liberties, while 
the business of Government is regularly carried on in that great 
public body, and no minister ever dreams of dispensing with 
its services, is represented as the extreme of folly. Now, we ad- 
mit that we have no fear of seeing Parliaments disused, and still 
less of seeing them put down by violent means. He must be a 
clumsy tyrant who should think, at the present day, of employing 
his influence or his troops in this way. If, indeed, inroads should 
be made time after time upon the Constitution, and acquiesced in 
under the vain idea, that the stand might be made when it became 
a matter of the last necessity ; if, at length, the Parliament wer$. 
found steadily to support the privileges of the subject, and its 
repeated dissolution only identified it the more with the people ; 
it would probably be found, that some violence might safely be 
attempted against ils privileges, by means of those weapons 
which its long habits of criminal compliance had put into the 
hands of the Crown. But, for the present, the danger arises- 
from the Parliament itself, identified, as it is too apt to be, with- 
the Executive, rather than its constituents. The Court part£ p£ 
this country have lung since discovered, that by far the easiest 

0 1 t * 

* It is necessary, from the course of the argument, to state, that the 

case put here (and in other places), is merely one of supposition 
arid that, &q far from having any application to recentpiroceedingsint 
Parliament, we deem the attempts there made to rescind a judicial 
determination to have been hurtful to the cause of the Constitution* 
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and safest means of stretching their power is through the me- 
dium of a compliant Parliament. To gain this body to their 
interests, and to prevent every reform which may more closely 
connect it with the people, is, accordingly, the great secret of 
acquiring a power dangerous to the Constitution. They may, 
perchance, be now and then thwarted by the House of Commons; 
imt they forget and forgive readily — trusting to an early mark of 
favour from the representative body, and unwilling to quarrel 
with it while so much may still be effected by its assistance. Nor 
will they ever break so useful a correspondence, and quarrel with 
such an ally, until its services are no longer worth having, and 
until they may safely be dispensed with. But it is for the people 
al ways to bear in mind, that the Government, that is, the Execu- 
tive, acting in concert with the other branches of the Legisla- 
ture, may attempt measures hostile to their rights; and that it 
is therefore necessary to keep in their own hands the security for 
the Parliament always proving a real check upon the Crown. 

The uses of parliamentary government — of ruling in concert 
with the House of Commons, are indeed prodigious to the So- 
vereign. We have noticed the ease and safety of this method 
of stretching the executive power; hut, besides these advan- 
tages, it confers a kind of. authority, and obtains resources 
from the country, wholly unknown in any other system of 
polity. No absolute monarch can call forth the means of a 
nation as our Parliament has done. To say nothing of the 
men raised, and the sums borrowed, \vc have paid between 
•sixty and seventy millions in twelve months, and this for a 
lengih of years together. The utmost feats of finance in dcs- 
potick countries are a jest, compared with this; and this is 
only practicable by means of a Parliament. The people feel a 
sort of connexion with that body, how unequally soever the 
elective franchise is distributed. They arc allowed to see from 
day to day all the details of its proceedings. They follow every 
•tax proposed, from the fit st mention to the ultimate decision 
upon its merits. They petition, and * the door is opened wide * 
to their representations ; their prayers are civilly, even respect- 
fully treated; many highly palatable things are said on all 
rides; there is a hope of final success held out; the petition is 
meanwhile solemnly conveyed to its long home, accompanied by 
a flattering attendance of friends ; the affecting service is per- 
formed over it by the proper officers; and it is decently laid 
upon the table, to repose among its distinguished predecessors, 
who were equally useful in their generation. Were the House 
of Commons emptied, or, which would exactly amount to the 
same thing, were it shut up, so that the people knew nothing of 
what passed within its walls, and only saw a long ugly buildings 
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with many doors and windows, where a manufactory of taxee 
was carried on, there would very speedily be an end of the vast 
contributions hitherto paid to the services of the State. It may 
further be observed, that even Parliament, with all its means of 
taxing, has only been able to raise the revenue now paid, by 
adopting the principle of gradual increase ; laying on straw by 
straw upon the people’s backs, until at length they find them 
breaking, without knowing when the burthen began to be un- 
bearable: — A new illustration, to show the necessity of making an 
early stand, and never suffering ourselves to bo lulled with the 
phrases — 4 It is a mere trifle. ' — 1 What can it signify? * — 4 We 
have borne worse, and survived it. ’ — 1 It is not worth the 
trouble of resisting. * 

The struggles which have been recently made, and with sig- 
nal success, have been almost all against publick burthens. The 
people, by a resolute determination to obtain justice, shook off 
a load of above seventeen millions a year of war taxes, which 
the Crown would fain have made perpetual. The successful is- 
sue of this great contest ought for ever to teach them a lesson of 
their strength. But it would be well if the same vigour were 
shown in resisting the smaller impositions. Great attempts to 
pillage the country are not very likely to succeed 3 but when the 
Government goes on by its favourite rule of gradual and insen- 
sible progression, it only takes longer time, and gains ultimate- 
ly the same end. Had we been awake to our true interests, 
while the burthens were accumulating, we never should have 
had to fight that arduous battle, and .our means would not have 
been left in their present state of exhaustion. It should be 
steadily kept in view, that a financier never is so dangerous as 
when he proposes a tax which seems not to touch any one sen- 
sibly — which raises some Commodity by a sum almost lower 
than any known currency ; and therefore such taxes ought, if 
objectionable in themselves, or if not absolutely necessary (which 
is indeed the greatest of all objections), to be as strenuously re-, 
sisted as if they at once cut off a tenth of our inedme, or sub- 
jected our heads to a tribute. 

But, independent of pecuniary considerations, we would fain 
hope that the love of our Constitution, the attachment to those, 
inestimable privileges which so nobly distinguish us anmOg all 
the nations of. Europe, and to which the ehjoyfnerit oF#fcry 
baser possession is also owing, would be a sufficient motiv^ta 
keep alive the jealousy of Royal encroachment, so absolutely eSr 
ftential to the conservation of liberty. Confidence in our ^ulers^ 
whether arising from supineness or timidity, or personal jpredi- 
lotion, is as foolish as it is unworthy of a free people. *fbe, 
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task, indeed, which a Sovereign is called to execute,' is the no- 
blest which the mind can imagine ; the security of a people’s 
happiness by one man’s pains, and, it may be, at the expense of 
hfis own. 6 ut it is also the most difficult of all offices to per- 
form; and we may rest assured that he will be but too apt to ex- 
change it for another, which, as it is the very easiest, is also 
the basest of employments — the sacrifice of all a nation’s inte- 
rests to his own. The mechanism, even of our Excellent Go- 
vernment, furnishes him with but too many engines for the ac- 
complishment of this object; nor can any thing effectually check 
his operations, but the perpetual jealousy of the people, within 
and without Parliament, in discerning and repressing even the 
smallest of his encroachments. 

Peace is once more restored. — At home and abroad we are 
in profound repose. — We have gone through many perils, and 
submitted to many sacrifices 3 and we please ourselves in the 
hope, that we are sitting, for a length of time, secure under 
tlic shadow of our victories. — Now then that the struggle is 
ended, and the triumph won ; let us, instead of crouching be- 
fore domestic oppressors, bethink us, in good earnest, of re- 
pairing, in that Constitution which our triumphs have saved, 
the breaches which the struggle itself has occasioned. 
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Art. I. Child c Ifa old's Pilgrimage , Canto the ThiuL By 
Lord Byron. 8vo. pp. 79. London. 18 1G. 

77/e Pnsoner of Chilian , awZ Poems. By Lord Byron* 
bvo. pp. GO. London, 1816. 

T r the finest ooetrv be that which leaves the deepest impression 
on the minds of Its reader — and this is not the worst test 
of its excellence— Lord B}ron, wc think, must be allowed to 
take precedence of all his distinguished contcmporaiies. He has 
not the variety of Scolt — nor the delicacy of Campbell 1 — nor the 
absolute truih of Crabbe — nor the polished sparkling of Moore j 
bijt in foicc of diction, atid inextinguishable energy of senti- 
ment, he clearly surpasses them all. * Words that breathe* 
and thoughts that burn, 9 are not merely the ornaments, but 
the common staple of his poetry ; and he is not inspired or im- 
pressive only in some happy passages, but through the whole 
body and tissue of his composition. It was an unavoidable 
condition, perhaps of this higher excellence, that his scene 
should be narrow, nnd his persons few. To compass sUcb ends 
as he had in view, it was necessary to reject all ordinary agents* 
and all trivial combinations. He could not possibly be amusing, 
or ingenious, or playful * or ho$e to maintain the requisite pitch 
of interest by the recitation of sprightly adventures, or the op- 
position of common characters; To produce great effects, he 
fell that it was necessary to deal only with the greater passions 
—with the eaultaHcms of a daring fancy, and the errors of a 
lofty intellect — with the pride* the terrors, and the agonies of 
Strong emfldom*-ihe fire and air alone of our human elements. 

In thia.tefcpect, and in his general notion of the end and the 
dementi of poetry, we have sometimes thought that his views 
vm*X$vxx, no. 54* T 
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feH more in with those of the Lake poets, than of any other 

E party in the poetical commonwealth ; and, in some of his later 
■oductions especially, it is impossible Hot to be struck with 
s occasional approaches to the style and manner of this das* 
of writers. Lord Byron, however, it should be observed, like 
all other persons of a quick sense of beauty, and sure enough 
of their own originality to be in no fear of paltry imputations, 
is a great mimic of styles and manners, and 8 great borrower 
of external character. He and Mr Scott are full of imitations 
of all the writera from whom they have ever derived gratifica- 
tion } and the two most original writers of the age might ap- 
pear, to superficial observers, to be the most deeply indebted 
to their predecessors. In this particular instance, we have no 
fault to find with Lord Byron : for undoubtedly the finer passa- 
ges of Wordsworth and Southey have in them wherewithal to give 
an impulse to the utmost ambition of rival genius ; and their 
diction and manner of writing is frequently Doth striking and 
original. But we must say, that it would afford us still greater 
pleasure to find these tuneful gentlemen returning the compli- 
ment which Lord Byron has here paid to their talents, and 
forming themselves on the model rather of his imitations, than 
of their own originals. In these imitations they will find that, 
though he is sometimes abundantly mystical, be never, or at 
least very rarely, indulges in absolute nonsense — never takes his 
lofty flights upon mean or ridiculous occasions — and, above all, 
never dilutes his strong conceptions and magnificent imagina- 
tions with a flood of oppressive verbosity. On the contrary, he 
is,- of all living writers, the most concise and condensed ; arid, 
we would fain hope, may go far, by his example, to- redeem the 
great reproach of our modern literature — its intolerable prolixity 
and redundance. In his nervous and manly fines, we find nor 
elaborate amplification of common sentiments — no ostentatious 
polishing of pretty expressions; and we really think that the 
Brilliant suceess which has rewarded hit disdain of these paltry 
artifices, should put to shame for ever that puling and self-ad- 
miring race, who can live through half a volume on the stock- 
of a single thought, and, expatiate over diverse fair quarto pages * 
with the details of one tedious description.—In Lord Byron,, on 
the contrary, we have & perpetual stream of thick-coming fan- 
cies — an eternal spring of fresh-btowtf images, which seem call- 
ed into existence ny the sudden flash of those glowiug thoughi^ 
and overwhelming emotions, that struggleforexpmsicm'thropg^ 
the whole flow of his poetry— and impart to g dietj^ that if 
often abrupt and irregular, a force and ft charm ww&MjP&ffc 
quent)yto realize all that is said of inspiration.- - " “ 
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Lord Byron's Poetry. 

With all these undoubted claims to our admiration, however, 
it. is impossible to deny that the Noble author before us has still 
something to learn, and a good deal to correct. He is frequent- 
ly abrupt and careless, and sometimes obscure. There are marks, 
occasionally, of effort and straining after an emphasis which is 
generally spontaneous ; — and, above all, there is far too great 
a monotony in the moral colouring of his pictures, and too 
much repetition of the same sentiments and maxims. He de- 
lights too exclusively in the delineation pf a certain morbid exalt- 
ation of character and of feeling, — a sort of demoniacal sublimity^ 
not without some traits of the ruined ArchangeL He is haunt*, 
ed almost perpetually with the image of a being feeding and 
fed upon by violent passions, and the recollections of the cata- 
strophes they have occasioned : And, though worn out by their 
past indulgence, unable to sustain, the burden of an existence 
which they do not continue to animate — full of pride and re- 
venge and obduracy — disdaining life and death, and mankind 
and himself — and trampling, in his scorn, not only upon the 
falsehood and formality of polished life, but upon its tame vir- 
tues and slavish devotion : Yet envying, by fits, the selfish beings 
he despises, and melting into mere softness and compassion when 
the helplessness of childhood or the frailty of woman make an 
appeal to his generosity. Such is the person with whom we are 
called upon almost exclusively to sympathize in all the greater 
productions of this distinguished writer : — In Childe Harold — in 
the Corsair — in Lara — in the Siege of Corinth — in Parisina, and 
in most of the smaller pieces. 

. It is impossible to represent such a character better than Lord 
Byron has done in oil these productions, — or indeed to represent 
anything more terrible in its Anger, or more attractive in its re- 
lenting; In point of effect, we readily admit, that no one charac- 
ter can be more poetical or impressive But it is really too much 
to find the scene perpetually filled by one character— not only 
in all the acts, but in all the different pieces and, grand qpd 
impressive as itiAi ire feel at last that these very qualities make 
gome relief more indispensable, and oppress the spirits of br- 
dinary inae$& with tdb deep an impression of awe and repul* 
sion, Theft 1st tpb sntftli gUilt in short, and too much gloom, hi 
the leading ch^k^j^md though it be i fine thing to gaze,‘ 
bh itb rpiy seas, ana thundj^shdseh mountains, 
we shonH &a$£rrtg our days in sheltered rallies; and by 
the waters. We are; aware that these me-j 

against bs— and that, without metaphor^ 
'ailfttitttr men do not pass their day* iri reading poet*; 
ad that, as they may Ipofc into Lord Byron only 
T2 
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as often as they look abroad upon tempests, they have no 
more reason to complain of him for being grand and gloomy/ 
than to complain of the same qualities in tne Glaciers and Vol- 
canoes which they go so far to visit. Painters have often 
gained great reputation by their representations of tygers and 
other ferocious animals, or of caverns and banditti,— and poets 
should be allowed, without reproach, to indulge in analogous 
exercises. We are far from thinking that there is no weight 
in these considerations ; and feel how plausibly it may be said, 
that we have no better reason for a great part of our complaint, 
than that an author, to whom we are already very greatly in- 
debted, has chosen rather to please himself than us in the use 
he makes of his talents. This, no doubt, seems both unrea- 
sonable and ungrateful ; but it. is nevertheless true, that a pub- 
lic benefactor becomes a debtor to the public ; and is, in some 
degree, responsible for the employment of those gifts which 
seem to be conferred upon him, not merely for his own dtli-ht, 
but for the delight and improvement of his fellows through 
all generations. Independent of this, however, we think there 
is a reply to the apology. A great living poet is not like a 
distant volcano, or an occasional tempest. He is a volcano in 
the heart of our land, and a cloud that hangs over our dwell- 
ings ; and we have some cause to complain, if, instead of genial 
warmth and grateful shade, he darkens and inflames our atmo- 
sphere wilh perpetual explosions of fiery torrents and pitchy va- 
pours. Lord Byron’s poetry, in short, is too attractive and too 
famous to lie dormant or inoperative; and therefore, if if pro- 
duce any painful or pernicious effects, there will be murmurs, and 
ought to be suggestions of alteration. Now, though an artist 
may draw fighting tygers and hungry lions in as lively and natu* 
ral a way as he can, without giving any encouragement to hu- 
man ferocity, or even much alarm to human fear, the case is 
aomewhat different, when a poet represents men* with tygerlike 
dispositions — and yet more so, when he exhausts the resources 
of nis genius to make this terrible being interesting and attrac- 
tive, and to represent all the lofty virtues as the natural allies of 
their, ferocity. It is still worse when he proceeds to show, that 
nil these precious gifts of dauntless courage, strong affection, 
and high imagination, are not only akin to Guilt, lot the pa- 
rents of Misejj|}— and that those only have any chance of tran- 
quillity pr happiness in this world, whom it ts &e objeqt of his 
poetry to make us shun and despite ' . ; 

it appears to us, ere not mfrtws iasfcv but 

l^fferslensof morality ; and* as a meat poet is ne<:esjiif%a Mo* 
ial Teacher, and gives forth his etnical lessons, in general, with 
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far more effect and authority than any of his graver brethren, 
he is peculiarly Jiable to the censures reserved for those who 
turn the means of improvement to purposes of corruption. 

It'may no doubt be s*aid, that poetry in general tends less to 
the useful than the splendid qualities of our nature — that a 
character poetically good has long been distinguished from one 
that is morally so — and that, ever since the time of Achilles, our 
sympathies, on such occasion®, have been chiefly engrossed by 
persons whose deportment is by no means exemplary, and who 
in man}* points approach to the temperament of Lord Byron's 
ideal hero. There is some truth in this suggestion also. But o- 
tlicr poets, in the Jint place, do not allow their favou rites so out- 
rageous a monopoly of the glory and interest of the piece — and sin 
less therefore against the laws cither of poetical or distributive 
justice. In the second place, their heroes are neither so bad nor 
so good as Lord Byron's — and do not indeed very much exceed 
the standard of truth and nature in either of the extremes. Mi?, 
however, arc as monstrous and unnatural as centaurs and hip- 
pogriffs — and must ever figure in the eye of sober reason as so 
many bright and hateful impossibilities. But the most im- 
portant distinction is, that the other poets who deal in peccant 
heroes, neither feel nor express that ardent affection for then?, 
w hich is visible in the whole of this author’s delineations, but 
merely make use of them as necessary agents in the extraordi- 
nary adventures they have to detail, and persons whose mingled 
vices and virtues are requisite to bring about the catastrophe of 
their ktory. In Lord Byron, however, the interest of the story, 
where theie happens to be one, which is not always the case, is 
uniformly postponed to that of the character itself — into which 
he enters so deeply, and with so extraordinary a fondness, that 
he generally continues to speak in its language, after it has been 
dismissed from the stage $ and to inculcate, on his own autho- 
rity, the same sentiments which had been previously recom- 
mended by its example, We do not consider it as unfair, 
therefore, to^ay that Lord Byron appears to us to be the zeal- 
ous apostle of a certain fierce and magnificent misanthropy, 
which has already saddened his poetry with too deep a shade, 
and^not only led to ^ great misapplication of great talents, but 
contributed to render popular some very false estimates , of the 
happiness and merit. It is irksome, how- 
eyeif* upofi observations so gcnera?w*ahci we shall pro- 

bably have better means of illustrating these remarks* if they are 
ip# founded* ^beii ( ,wgvcome to speak of the {Articular 
puldiea^i^b^iiRhieh they have been suggested. ( * 

a. v we believe, to he among the 
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who proclaimed the rising of a new luminary, on the appear- 
ance of Childe Harold on the poetical horizon,~and we pur- 
sued his course with due attention through several of the con- 
stellations. If we have lately omitted to record his progress 
with the same accuracy, it is by no means because we have 
regarded it with more indifference, or supposed that it would 
be less interesting to the public — but because it was so extreme- 
ly conspicuous as no longer to require the notices of an of- 
ficial observer! In general, we do not think it necessary, nor 
indeed quite fair, to oppress our readers with an account of 
works* which are as well known to them as to ourselves, or 
a repetition of sentiments in which all the world is agreed.— 
Wherever a work, therefore, is very popular, and where the 
general opinion of its merits appears to be substantially right, 
we think ourselves at liberty to leave it out of our chronicle, 
without incurring the censure of neglect or inattention. — A ve- 
ry rigorous application of this maxim might have saved our 
readers the trouble of reading what* we now write, — and, to 
confess the truth, we write it rather to gratify ourselves, than 
with the hope of giving them much information. At the same 
time, some short notice of the progress of such a writer ought 
perhaps to appear in his contemporary journals, as a tribute 
due to his eminence; — and a zealous critic can scarcely sot n- 
bout examining the merits of any work, or the nature of its 
reception by the public, without speedily discovering. very ur- 
gent cause for his admonitions both to the author and his ad- 
mirers. 

Our last particular account was of the Corsair ; — and though 
from that time to the publication of the pieces, the titles of 
which we have prefixed,, the Noble author has produced jas 
much poetry as would have made the fortune of any other per- 
son, we can afford to take but Htde notice of those interme- 
diate performances; which have already passed thetfr ordeal 
with this generation, and are fairly committed to the final 
judgment of posterity* Some flight reference to them, how- 
ever, may be proper, both tomerktheprogres* of the author’s 
views, and the history of bis fan fte* ' > 

Lara was obviously the sequel of the Cormry^woA main- 
tained, in general, the sarfce tone of deep interest, and lofty 
feeling i-^tbjjugh the disappearance of Medora from the scene 
deprives it STtfee enchanting sweelb^ which it* terrors 
were : there redeemed, and mike ine him 6)ji thewbole less 
captivating. The character of lob, labo- 
riously finished, kn4 appa- 

rition is worked up too ostentatiously. beauty 
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. in the sketch of die dark Page,— and in many of the moral or 
general reflections which are interspersed with the narrative. 
The death of Lars 9 however, is by for the finest passage in the 
poem, and is fully equal to any thing else which the author has 
ever written. Though it is not under our immediate cognizance, 
we cannot resist the temptation of transcribing the greater part 
of the passage, — in which the physical horror of the event, 
though described with a terrible force and fidelity, is both re- 
lieved and enhanced by the beautiful pictures of mental energy 
and affection with which it is combined. Our readers will re- 
collect, that this gloomy and daring chief was mortally wound- 
ed in battle, and Ted out of it almost insensible by that, sad and 
lovely page, whom no danger could ever separate from his side. 
On his retreat, slaughter and desolation falls on his dishear-, 
tened followers, and the poet turns from the scene of dis- 
order — 

4 Beneath a lime, remoter from the scene, 

Where but for him that strife had never been, 

A breathing but devoted warrior lay : 

’Twas Lara bleeding fast from life away. 

His follower once, and now his only guide, 

Kneels Kaled watchful o’er his welling side, 

And with his scarf would staunch the tides that rush. 

With each convulsion, in a blacker gush ; 

And them as his faint breathing waxes low, 

Xn feebler, not less fatal tricklings flow : 

He scarce can speak, but motions him 'tis vain. 

And merely adds another throb to pain. 

’ He clasps die hand that pang which would assuage. 

And sadly smiles his thanks to that dark page 
Who nothing fears, nor feels, nor heeds, nor sees. 

Save that damp brow which rests upon his knees ; 

Save that pale aspect, where the eye, though dim, 

Held all the light that shone oa earth for him. 

The foe arrives, who long had searched the field, 

Their triumph nought tiff Lara too should yield; 

They would remove him, but they see *twere vain, 

And he regards them with a calm disdain, 
rose to reconcile him with his fate, 

And that escape to death from living hate ; 

And Otho comes, and leaping from his steed, 

. ILoeks on the bleeding foe that made him bleed, 

And questions of his state; he answers not, 

. * Scarce glances on him as on one forgot, 

And turns to Kaled :--each remaining word* 

" , onderitood net, if distantly hj ardf 
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His dying tones are in that other tongue. 

To which some strange remembrance wildly clung. * &o. 

4 Their words though laint were many — from the tone 
Their import those who heard could judge alone ; 

From this, you might have deemed young Kaled’s death 
More near than Lara’s by his voice and breath. 

So sad, so deep, and hesitating broke 

The accents his scarce-moving pale lips spoke ; 

But Lara’s voice though low, at first was clear 
And calm, till murmuring death gasped hoarsely near ; 

But from liis visage little could we guess, 

So unrepentant, dark, and passionless, 

Save that when struggling nearer to his last, 

Upon that page his eye was kindly cast ; 

And once as Kaled’s answering accents ceast, 

Hose Lara’s hand, and pointed to the East : 

Whether (as then the breaking sun from high 
Rolled back the clouds) the morrow caught his eye, 

Or that ’twas chance, or some remembered scene 
That raised his arm to point where such had been, 

Scarce Kaled seemed to know, but turned away, 

As if his heart abhorred that coming day. 

And shrunk his glance before that morning light, 

To look on Lara’s brow — where all grew night. 

But gasping heaved the breath^that Lara drew, 

And dull the film along his dim eye grew ; 

His limbs stretched fluttering, and his head dropped o’er 
The weak yet still untiring knee that bore ; 

He pressed the hand he held upon his heart — 

It beats no more, but Kaled will not part 
•With the cold grasp, but feels, and feels in vain. 

For that faint throb which qpswers not again. 

41 It beats ! ” — A* ay, thou dreamer ! he is gone^- 
It once was Lara which thou look’st upon. 

He gazed, as if not yet had passed away 

The haughty spirit of that humble clay ; ‘ 

And those around have roused him from Ids trance, 

But cannot tear from thence his fixed glance ; 

And when in raising hirh from where he bore 

Within his arms the form that felt no more, < ' 

He saw the head his breast would Still sustain. 

Roll down Jake eprtb 40 earth Upon the plain ; 

He did notuasb himself thereby, nor tear 

The glossy tendrils of his raver* hair, > \ 

But strove to stand and gaze, but reeled and fell, 

; jSparcp breathing more thap that he joyfd fO well*; 
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Than that he loved ! Oh ! never yet beneath 
The breast of man such trusty love may breathe ! 

That trying moment hath at once revealed 
The secret long and yet but half-concealed ; 

In baring to revive that lifeless breust, 

Its grief seemed ended, but the sex contest • 

And life returned, and Kaled felt no shame — 

What now to her was Womanhood or Fame ? * 

We must stop here* — but the whole setjuel of the poem is 
written with equal vigour and feeling ; and may bo put in com- 
petition with anything that poetry has ever produced, in point 
either of pathos or energy. 

.The Sif.gf. of Corinth is next in the order of time 5 — and 
though written perhaps with too viable an effect, and not very 
well harmonized in all its parts, we cannot help regarding it as 
a magnificent composition. There is less misanthropy in it 
than in any of the rest; and the interest is made up of alter- 
nate representations of soft and solemn scenes and emotions 
— and of the tumult and terrors and intoxication of war. 
These opposite pictures are perhaps too violently contrasted, 
and, in some parts, too harshly coloured ; but they are in ge- 
neral exquisitely designed, and executed with the utmost spirit 
and energy. What, for instance, can be finer than the fal- 
lowing night-piece ? The renegade had left his tent in moody 
musing, the night before the final assault on the Christian walls. 

4 Tis midnight : on the mountain’s brown 
The cold, round moon shines deeply down ; 

Blue roll the waters, blue the sky 
Spreads like an ocean hung on high, 

Bespangled with those isles of light, 

So wildly, spiritually bright ; 

Who ever gazed upon them shining, 

And turned to earth without repining, 

Nor wished for wings to flee away, 

And mix with their eternal ray ? 

The waves on either shore lay there 
Calm, clear, and azure as the air ; 

A*|d scarce their foam the pebbles shook, 

But murmured meekly-as the brook. 

The winds were pillowed on the waves ; 

The banners drooped along their staves; 

And, as they fell around them furling, 

Above them shone the crescent curling ; ' ' 

And thit deep silence was un broke, 

Save wheiw.^o ^atch his sighai spoke, 

Save where the steed neighed oft and shrill, 

A&4 echo answered from the hill. 
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And the wide hum of that wild host ; 

Rustled like learn from coast to coast* 

As rose the Muezzin’s voice in air 
In midnight call to wonted prayer. 

While resting sadly by a ruined column on the shore, he 
turns and sees the form of the maid he loved, and the refusal 
of whose hand he had revenged by his apostasy. 

1 The rose was yet upon her cheek, 

But mellowed with a tenderer streak : 

Where was the play of her soft lips fled ? 

Gone was the smile that enlivened their red. 

The ocean’s calm within their view, 

Beside her eye had less of blue ; 

But like that cold wave it stood still, 

And its glance, though clear, was chill. 

Around her form a thin robe twining. 

Nought concealed her bosom shining ; 

Through the parting of her hair, , 

Floating darkly downward there, 

fltr rounded arm showed white and bare ; 

And ere yet she made reply, 

Once Bhe raised her hand on high ; 

It was so wan, and transparent of hue. 

You might have seen th< moon shine through. * 

• As he looked on the face, and beheld its hue 
So deeply changed from what he knew : 

Fair but faint — without the ray 
t>f mind, that made each feature play 
Like sparkling waves on a sunny dav ; 

•And her motionless lips lay still as death. 

And her words came forth without her breath. 

And there rose not a heave o’er her bosom’s swell. 

And there seemed not a pulse in her veins to dwell. 

Though her eye shone out, yet the lids were fixed. 

And the glance that it gave was wild and ubmixed 
With aught of change, as the eyes tnay seem 
Of the restless who walk in a troubled dream. * 

The transition to the bustle and fury of the moaning muster* 
*aa well ka the moving picture of the barbaric host* w equally 
kdmirable. 1 ‘ ‘ 4 v 

4 * The night is past, and shines the sun 

As if that npm were a jocund oq^. 1 
lightly andimgbtly breaks away 
The Morning from her mantle grey. 

And the Noon will look on a sultry day. . 

Bark to the trump, and the drum* , > ^ : < *■ - 

And the mournful sound of the barbarous hem, . .vn 
4nd the &»p of the banners* that flit as they're borpfy >, 
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And the neigh of the steed, and the multitude's hum, 

And the clash, and the shout, 4 they come, they come ! ' 

The horsetails are plucked from |he ground, and the sword 
From its sheath ; and they form, and but wait for the word. 
The steeds are all bridled, and snort to the rein ; 

Curved is each neck, and flowing each mane ; 

White is the foam of their champ on the bit : 

The spears are uplifted ; the matches are lit $ 

The cannoQ are pointed, and ready to roar. 

And crush the wall they have crumbled before : 

Forms in his phalanx each Janizar ; 

Alp at their head ; his right arm is bare, . 

So is the blade of his scimitar ; 

The khan and the pachas are all at their post ; 

The vizier himself at the head of the host. 

When the culverin’s signal is fired, then on ; 

Leave not in Corinth a living one — 

A priest at her altars, a chief in her halls, 

A hearth in her mansions, a stone on her walls. 

God and the Prophet — Alla Hu 1 
Up to the skies with that wild halloo I 
As the wolves, that headlong go 
On the stately buffalo, 

Though with fiery eyes, and angry roar, 

And hoofs that stamp, and horns that gore, 

He tramples on earth, or tosses on high 

The foremost, who rush on his strength but to die : 

Thus against the wall they went. 

Thus the first were backward bent; 

Many a bosom, sheathed in brass. 

Strewed the earth like broken glass, 

Shivered by the shot, that tore 

The ground whereon they moved no more : 

Even as they fell, in files they lay, * 

Like the mower’s grass at the close of day. 

When his work is done on the levelled plain ; 

Such was the fall of the foremost sljiin. 

As the spring* tides, with heavy plash. 

From the cliffs invading dash 

Huge fragments, sapped by the ceaseless How, 

Till* white and thundering down they go. 

Like the avalanche's snow ’ 

On the Alpine vales below ; 

Thus at length, outbreathed and worn, 

Corinth’s spns were downward borne 
By the long and oft renewed 
Charge of the Moslem multitude. 

In firmness they stood, and in masses they fell, 

Heaped, by the host of the infidel, 
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Hand to hand, and foot to foot : 

Nothing there, save death, was mute ; 

Stroke, and thrust, and flash, and cry 
For quarter, or for victory* 

From the point of encountering blades to the hilt, 

Sabres and sword* with blood were gilt : 

But the rampart is won, and the spoil begun. 

And all but the after carnage done. 

Shriller shrieks now mingling come 
From within the plundered dome : 

Hark to the haste of flying feet, 

That splash in the blood of the slippery street ! ’ 

We add but one passage more, which may show the force of 
Lord Byron’s pencil, as some of the others have shown its de- 
licacy. 

4 He stood beneath the bastion’s frown, 

That flanked the sea ward gate of the town ; 

And he saw the lean dogs beneath the wall 
Hold o'er the dead their carnival, 

Gorging and growling o'er carrase and limb; 

They were too busy to bark at him ! 

From a Tartar's skull they had stripped the flesh, 

As 3 r e peel the fig when its fruit is fresh ; 

And their white tusks crunched o'er the whiter skull. 

As it slipped through their jaws, when their edge grew dull. 

As they lazily mumbled the bones of the dead. 

When they scarce could rise from the spot w here they fed ; 

So well had they broken a lingering fast 
With those who had fallen for that right’s repast. 

And Alp knew, by the turbans that rolled on the sand, 

The foremost of these were the best of his band : 

Crimson and green were the shawls of their wear. 

And each scalp had a single long tuft of hair, 

All the rest was shaven and hare. 

The scalps were in the wild dog's maw. 

The hair was tangled round his jaw. ’ * 

Paeisina is of a different character^, There is no tumult or 
stir in this niece. It is all sadness, ami pity, and terror. The 
story is told in half a sentence. The prince of Bate has mar- 
ried a lady who was originally destined for. his favourite natural 
son. He discovers a criminal attachment between them, and 
puts the issue and the invader of his Wd to death, before the face of 
his unhappy paramour. There is too much of horror perhaps 
in the circumstances ; but the writing is beautiful throughout, 
and the whole wrapped in a rich ami redundant veil ^ poetry, 
where everything breathes the pure cssenceiof 1 sen- 
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sibiliry. The opening verses, though soft and voluptuous, are 
tinned with the same shade of sorrow which gives its character 
and harmony tQ the whole poem. - 

* It is the hour *hen from the boughs 
The nightingale’s high note is heard ; 

It is the hour when lovers’ vows 
Seem sweet in every whhpcr’d word ; 

And gentle winds, and waters near, 

Make music to the lonely ear. . 

Each flower the dews have lightly wet, 

And in the sky the stars are met, 

And on the wave is deeper blue, 

And on the leaf a browner hue, 

And in the heaven that clear obscure. 

So softly dark, and darkly pure, 

Which follows the decline of day, 

As twilight melts beneath the moon away. 

Bdt it is not to list to the waterfall 
That Pari&ina leaves her hall, &c. 

With many a lingering look they leave 
The spot of guilty gladness past ; 

And though they hope and vow, they grieve, 

As if that parting were the last. 

The frequent sigh — the long embrace — 

The lip that there would cling for ever. 

While gleams on Parisina’s face 

The Heaven she fears will not forgive her. 

As if each calmly conscious star 
Beheld her frailty from afar. 9 — 

The arraignment and condemnation of the guilty pair, with 
the bold, high-toned, and yet temperate defence of the son, 
are managed with admirable talent $ and yet are less touching 
than the mute despair of the fallen beauty, w ho stands in speech* 
less agony before him. 

* Those lids o’er which the violet vein—* 

Wandering, leaves a tender stain, t 
Shining through the smoothest white 
That e’er did softest kjss invite— 

Now seethed with hot and livid glow 
To press, not shade* the orbs below ; 

Which glance bo heavily, and fill, 

As tear on tear, grows gathering still. 

1 Nor once did those sweet eyelids close. 

Or shade the glance o’er which they rose* 

But round their orbs of deepest blue 
The circling white dilated grew— 

, And there with glassy gaze she stood 
As ice were in her curdled blood j 
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But every now and then a tear 
So large and slowly gathered slid 
From the long dark fringe of that fair lid, 

It was a thing to see, not hear ! 

To speak she thought— the imperfect note 
Was choked within her swelling throat, 

Yet seemed in that low hollow groan 
Her whole heart gushing in the tone. 

It ceased — again she thought to speak. 

Then burst her voice in one long shriek, 

And to the earth she fell like stone 
Or statue from its base o’erthrown. * 

The grand part of this poem, however, is that which de- 
scribes the execution of the rival son ; and in which, though 
there is no pomp, either of language or of sentiment, and 
though everything is conceived and expressed with the utmost 
simplicity and directness, there is a spirit of patlyos and poetry 
to which it would not be easy to find many parallels. 

• The Convent bells are ringing, 

But niourhfully and slow ; 
la the grey squat e turret swinging, , 

With a deep sound, to and fro. 

Heavily to the heart they go 1 
Hark ! the hymn is singing — 

The song for the dead below, 

Or the living who shortly shall be so ! 

For a departing beings soul 

The death-hymn pealB and the hollow bells knoll i 

He is near his mortal goal ; 

Kneeling at the Friar*s knee \ 

Sad to hear — and piteous to see— 

Kneeling on the bare cold ground, 

With the block before and the gpards ground— 

While the crowd in a speechless circle gather 
, T° see the Son fall by the doom of the Father ! 

S' It is a lovely hour as yet 
Before the summer sun shall set. 

Which rose tipon that heavy da^, 

And mocked it with hie steadiest ray ; 

And his evening beams are t&ed 
Full on Hugo’s fated bead,* 

As his last confession pouring 

To life monk, his doom deploring 

la penitential holiness, v 7 

He* bend* to hear his accents bliss 

With absolution such as may , t ■ 

Wpe Mir mortal stains away. \ 1 

That, high stm on his head did glisten 
As he there did bo# and listen— 
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And the rings of chesnut hair « 

Curled half down his neck so bare ; 

But brighter still the beam was thrown 
Upon the axe which near him shone 
With a clear and ghastly glitter ■ » ■■■ 

Oh ! that parting hour was bitter ! 

Even the stern stood chilled with awe : 

Dark the crime, and just the law— 

Yet they shuddered as they saw. 

The parting prayers are said and over 
Of that false son — and daring lover ! 

His beads and sins are all recounted, 

His hours to thpir last minute mounted— 

His mantling cloak before was stripped, 

His bright brown locks must now be clipped, 

'Tis done — all closely are they shorn — 

The vest which till this moment worn— 

The scarf which Parisina gave — 

Must not adorn him to the grave. 

Even that must now be thrown aside, • 

And o’er his eyes the kerchief tied ; 

But no — that last indignity 
Shall ne’er approach his haughty eye. 

« No — yours my forfeit blood and breath— 

“ These hands are chained — but let me die 
“ At least with an unshackled eye — 

“ Strike : ” — and as the word he said. 

Upon the block he bowed his head ; 

These the last accents Hugo spoke : 
u Strike ” — and flashing fell the Stroke- 
Rolled the head — and, gushing, sunk 
Back the 6tained and heaving trunk. 

In the dust, which each deep vein 
Slaked with its ensanguined rain ; 

His eyes and lips a moment quiver, 

Convulsed nod quick — then fix for ever. * 

Of the flebrew melodics— the ode to Napoleon, and some 
6th er smaller pieces that appeared about the same time, we 
shall not now stop to say anything. They are obviously infe- 
rior to the works we have been noticing, and are about to no- 
tice, both in general interest, and in power of poetry— though 
some of them, and the Hebrew melodies especially, display a 
skill* hr versification, and a mastery in diction, which would 
have raised an inferior artist to the very summit of distinction. 

Of die vertes entitled, * Pare thee well, ’ — and some others 3 
of a similar character, we shall say nothing but that, in spite 
of their beauty, it is painful to read them— and infinitely to be 
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regretted that they should have been given to the public. It 
would be a piece of idle affectation to consider them as mere ef- 
fusions of fancy, or to pretend ignorance <>f the subjects to which 
they relate— and with the knowledge which all the world has of 
these subjects, we must say, that not even the example of Lord 
Byron, can persuade us that they are fit for public discussion. 
We come, therefore, to the consideration of the Noble author’s 
most recent publications. 

The most considerable of these, is the Third Canto ofChildci 
Harold, a work which has the disadvantage of all continua- 
tions in admitting of little absolute novelty in the plan of the 
work, or the cast of its character, and must, besides, remind all 
Lord Byron’s readers of the extraordinary effect produced by 
the sudden blazing forth of his genius upon their first introduc- 
tion to that title, in spite of all this, however, we are persuad- 
ed that this Third Part of the poem will not be pronounced in- 
ferior to either of the former $ and, we think, will probably be 
ranked above them* by those who have been most delighted with 
the whole. The great success of this singular production, in- 
deed, has always appeared to us an extraordinary pvouf of iu 
merits ; for, with ail its genius, it does not belong to a sort of 
poetry that rises easily to popularity. — It has* .no story or action 
—very little variety of character — and a great deal of reasoning 
and reflection of no very attractive tenor. It is substantially a 
contemplative and ethical work, d ; versified with fiue description, 
and adorned or overshaded by one emphatic person, who is 
sometimes the author, and sometimes the object of the reflect 
tions on which the interest is chiefly rested. It required, no 
doubt, great force of writing, and a decided tone of originally 
to recommend a performance of this sort so powerfully as this 
has been recommended to public notice and admiration — and 
those high characteristics belong perhaps still more eminently to 
the part that is now before us, than to any of the former. There 
is the same stern and lofty disdain of mankind, and their ordi- 
1 fcary pursuits and enjoyments, with the. same bright gaze on 
nature, and the same magic power of giving interest and effect 
to her delineations — but mixed up, we think, with deeper and 
more matured reflections, and a more intense, sensibility to all 
that is grand or lovely in the external world,— Harold, in short, 
is somewhat wider since he last appeared upon the scct*e— and 
while the vigour of his intellect has been confirmed, and ~hfc con* 

f lence in his own opinions increased, his mind lias abolbeCome 
ore sensitive; and his misanthropy, thus softened over by ha- 
bits of calmer contemplation, appears test active and teipauent# 

1 . 
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even although mord deeply rooted than before. Undoubtedly the 
finest parts of the poem before us, are those which thus embo- 
dy the weight of his moral sentiments, or disclose the lofty sym- 
pathy which binds the despiser of Man to the glorious aspects of 
Nature. It is in these, we think, that the great attractions of the 
work consist, and the strength of the author’s genius is seen. The 
narrative and description are of far inferior interest. With re- 
ference to the sentiments and opinions, however, which thus give 
its distinguishing character to the piece, we must say, that it seems 
no longer possible to ascribe them to the ideal person whose name 
it bears, or to any other than the author himself. — Lord Byron, 
we think, has formerly complained of those who identified him 
with his hero, or supposed that Harold was but the expositor of 
his own feelings and opinions; — and in noticing the former por- 
tions of the work, we thought it unbecoming to give any coun- 
tenance to such a supposition. — In this last part, however, it is 
really impracticable to distinguish them. — Not only do the author 
and his herd travel and reflect together — but, in truth, we 
scarcely ever have any notice to which of them the sentiments so 
energetically expressed are to be ascribed ; and in those which 
are unequivocally given as those of the Noble author himself, 
there is the very same tone of misanthropy, sadness and scorn, 
which we were formerly willing to regard as a part of the as- 
sumed costume of the Childe. We are far from supposing, in- 
deed, that Lord Byron would disavow any of these sentiments 5 
and though there are some which we must ever think it most un- 
fortunate to entertain, and others which it appears improper to 
hftve published, the greater part are admirable, and cannot be 
perused without emotion even by those to whom they may ap- 
pear erroneous. 

The poem opens with a burst of grand poetry and lofty and 
impetuous feeling, in which the author speaks uudisguiscdly in 
his own person. 

* Once more upon the waters ! yet once more ! 

And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows his rider. Welcome, to their roar ! 

Swift be thejr guidance, wheresoe’er it lead t 
Though the strain’d mast should quiver as a reed/ 

And the rent canvas fluttering strew the gnle^ 

Still must I on ; for 1 am as a weed, 

Flung from the rock, on Ocean’s foam, to sail 
Where’er the Surge may sweep, the tempest’s breath prevail. 

In toy youth’s summer, I did sing of One, 

The wandering outlaw of his own dark mind ; 

Again I seize the theme tbe ‘ ^ ' - - - 

VOX*' XXVII. NO. 54 
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And beer it with me, as the rushing wind 
Bears the cloud onwards : in that Tale I find 
The furrows of long thought, and dried-up tears. 

Which, ebbing, leave a sterile track behind. 

O'er which all heavily the journeying years 
Plod the last sands of life,— where not a flower appears. 

Since my young days of passion— joy, or pain. 

Perchance my heart and harp have lost a string, 

And both may jar. It may be, that in vain 
I would essay as 1 have sung to sing. 

Yet, though a dreary strain, to this I cling ; 

So that it wean me from the weary dream 
Of selfish grief or gladness — so it fling 
Forgetfulness around me — it shall seem 
To me, though to none else, a not ungrateful theme . 9 

After a good deal more in the same strain, he proceeds, 

4 Yet must I think less wildly : — I have thought 
Too long and darkly, till my brain became. 

In its own eddy boiling and o’erwrought, 

A whirling gulf of phantasy and flame : 

And thus, untaught in youth my heart to tame. 

My springs of life were poison’d. ’ — 

4 Something too much of this : — but now 'tis past. 

And the spell closes with its silent seal. 

Long absent Harolb re-appears at last. ’ 

The character and feelings of this unjoyous personage are 
then depicted with great force and fondness and at last he is 
placed upon the plain of Waterloo. 

4 In “ pride of place ” where late the Eagle flew, 

Then tore with bloody talon the rent plain, 

Pierced by the shaft of banded nations through l 
Fit retribution I Gaul may champ the bit 
And foam in fetters ; — but is Earth more free ? 

Did nations combat to make One submit ; 

Or league to teach all kings true sovereignty t 
What 1 shall reviving Thraldom again be 
The patched-up idol of enlightened days ? 

Shall we, who struck the Lion down, shall we 
Pay the Wolf homage ? — 

4 If o’er one fallen despot boast no more ! 9 . 

There cnh be no more remarkable proof of the greatness of 
Lord Byron’s genius than the spirit anid interest he has con- 
trived to communicate to his picture of the often drawn and 
difficoK scen#<#the breaking up from ^usseh befcrtre the great 
battle. ‘ hi* a trite remark, that poets generally fail in the repre- 
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sentation of great events, when the interest is recent, and the 
particulars are consequently dearly and commonly known: 
and the reason is obvious ; for as it is the object <9f poetry to 
make us feel for distant or imaginary occurrences nearly as 
strongly as if they were present and real, it is plain that there 
is no scope for her enchantments, where the impressive reality, 
with all its vast preponderance of interest, is already before us, 
and where the concern we take in the gazette far outgoes any 
emotion that can be conjured up in us oy the help or fine de- 
scriptions. It is natural, however, for the sensitive tribe of poets, 
to mistake the common interest which they then share with the 
unpoetical part of their countrymen, for a vocation to versify ; 
and so they proceed to pour out the lukewarm distillations of 
their fantasies upon the unchecked effervescence of public feel- 
ing. All our bards, accordingly, great and small, and of all 
sexes, ages, and professions, from Scott and Southey down to 
hundreds without names or additions, have adventured upon 
this theme — and failed in the management of it ; and while they 
yielded to the patriotic impulse, as if they had all caught the 
inspiring summons — 

Let those rhyme now who never rhymed before, 

And those who always rhyme, rhyme now the more — 
ttye result has been, that scarcely a line to be remembered had 
been produced on a subject which probably was thought, of it- 
self, a secure passport to immortality. It required some cou- 
rage to venture on a theme beset with so many dangers, and 
deformed with the wrecks of so many former adventurers 
and. a theme, too, which, in its general conception, appeared 
alien to the prevailing tone of Lord Byron's poetry. See, how- 
ever, with what easy strength he enters upon it, and with how 
much grace he gradually finds his way back to his own peculiar 
vein of sentiment and diction. 

€ There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 
Her Beauty atld her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men; 

A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyeft look'd love to eyes which spake agdin. 

And all went merry as a marriage* bell ; 

But hush ! hark 1 a deep sound strikes like a rising knell !. * 

‘ Ah 1 then and there was hurrying to and fro. 

And gathering tears, and treimbUngs of distress. 

And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Btn&d at the praise of their own lovelmess ; 

' * * V 9 
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And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Whkji ne’er might be repeated : — who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 

Since upon nights so sweet such awful morn could rise? 

And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed. 

The mustering squadron, and the clattering car. 

Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 

And the deep thunder, peal on peal afar ; 

And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star. 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 

Dewy with Nature’s tear drops, as they pass. 

Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves. 

Over the nnreturning brave, — alas 1 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low. * 

After some brief commemoration of the worth and valour 
that fell fn that bloody field, the author turns to the many hope- 
less mourners that survive to lament their extinction ; the maity 
broken-hearted families, whose incurable sorrow is enhanced 
by the national exultation that still points, with importunate joy, 
to the 9cene of their destruction. There is a richness and en- 
ergy in the following passage which is peculiar to Lord Byron, 
among all modern poets, — a throng of glowing images, poured 
jprth at once, with a facility and profusion which must appear 
mere wastefulness to more economical writers, and a certain ne- 
gligence and harshness of diction which can belong only to an 
author who is oppressed with the exuberance and rapidity of 
his conceptions. 

* The Archangel’s trump, not Glory’s, must awake 
Th»se whom they thirst for 3 though the sound of Fame 
May' for a moment sooth, it cannot slake 
The fev^r of vain longing, and the name 
So honoured but assumes a stronger, bitterer claim; 

They mourn, but smile at length ; and, smiling, mourn % 
The tree will wither long before it fell ; 

Tfflf hull drives on, though mast and sail be tom j 
The roof-tree sinks, hut moulders on the hall 
In massy hoarine^s ; the ruined waU 
Stands when its wind- worn battlements are gone^ 

The bars survive the captive they enthral ? , , «.* , 
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The day drags through though storms keep out the snn$ 

And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly live on : 

Even as a broken mirror, which the glass 
In every fragment multiplies ; and makes 
A thousand images of one that was, 

The same, and still the more, the more it breaks 5 
And thus the heart will do which not forsakes, 

Living in shattered guise, and still, and cold* 

And bloodless, with its sleepless sorrow aches, 

Yet withers on till all without is old, 

Showing no visible sign,— for such things are untold. ’ 

There is next an apostrophe to Napoleon, graduating into a 
series of general reflections, expressed with infinite beauty and 
earnestness, and illustrated by another cluster of magical ima- 
ges ; — but breathing the very essence of misanthrophical dis- 
dain, and embodying opinions which we conceive not to be less 
erroneous than revolting. After noticing the strange combina- 
tion of grandeur and littleness which seemed to form the cha* 
racter of that eminent individual, the author proceeds, 

* Yet well thy soul hath brook’d the turning tide 
With that untaught innate philosophy, 

Which, be it wisdom, coldness, or deep pride, 

Is gall and wormwood to an enemy. 

When the whole host of hatred stood hard by. 

To watch and mock thee shrinking, thou hast smiled 
With a sedate and all-enduring eye ; — 

When Fortune fled her spoiled and favourite child, 
fie stood unbowed beneath the ills upon him piled. 

* Sager than in thy fortunes ; for in them 
Ambition steel'd thee on too far to show 
That just habitual scorn which could contemn 
Men and their thoughts. ’Jwas wise to feel, not sft 
To wear it ever on thy lip and brow. 

And spurn the instruments thou wert to use 
Till they»were turn’d unto thine overthrow : 

*Tis but a worthless world to win or lose !— 

So hath it proved to thee, and all such lot who choose* 

* But quiet to quick bosoms is a hell, 

And there hath been thy bane ; there is a Are 
And motion of the soul which will not dwell 
In its own narrow being, but aspire 
Beyond the fitting medium of desire ; 

And, but once kindled, quenchless evermore, 

Preys upon high adventure, nor can tire 
Of alight but rest ; a fever at the core, 

Patti to him who bws, tQ all who ever bore* 
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* This makes the madmen who have made men mad. 

By their contagion ; Conquerors and Kings, 

Founders of sects and systems, to whom add 
Sophists, Bards, Statesmen, all unquiet things 
Which stir too strongly the soul’s secret springs. 

And are themselves the fools to those they fool ; 

.Envied, yet how unenviable ! what stings 

Are theirs ! One breast laid open were a school 
Which would uuteach mankind the lust to shine or rule s 

* Their breath is agitation, and their life, 

A storm whereon they ride, to sink at last ; 

And yet so nurs’d and bigotted to strife, 

That should their days, surviving perils past. 

Melt to calm twilight, they feel overcast 
With sorrow and supineness, and so die ; 

Even as a flame unfed, which runs to waste 
With its own flickering, or a sword laid by 
Which eats into itself, and rusts ingloriously. 

* He who ascends to mountain-tops, shall And 
The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow ; 

He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 

Must look down on the hate of those below. ,, 

Though high above the sun of glory glow, 

And far beneath the earth and ocean spread, 

Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head, 

And thus reward the toils which to those summits led. ’ 

This is splendidly written, no doubt — but we trust it is not true; 
and as it is delivered with much more than poetical earnestness, 
and recurs, indeed, in other forms in various parts of the volume, 
we must really be allowed to enter our dissent somewhat at l$rge. 
With regard to conquerors, we wish with all our hearts that the 
case were as the Noble author represents it : But we greatly fear 
they are neither half so unhappy, nor half so much hated as they 
should be. On the contrary, it seems plain enough that they are 
very commonly idolized and admired, even by tfiose on whom 
they trample $ and we suspect, moreover, that in general they pass 
their time rather agreeably, and derive considerable satisfaction 
from the ruin anjl desolation of the World. From Macedonia’s 
Madman to the Swede — from Nimrod to Bonaparte, the hunters 
of men have pursued their sport with as much gaiety, and as lit- 
tle remorse^ as the hunters of other animals— -and have lived as 
cheerily in their days of action, and as comfortably in their re-* 
pose, as the followers of better pursuits# For this, and for the 
fame which they have generally enjoyed, they are obviously in- 
debted to the great interests cormected with their employment. 
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and the mental excitement which belongs to its hopes and ha- 
zards. It would be strange, therefore, if the other active, but 
more innocent spirits whom Lord Byron has here placed in the 
same predicament, and who share all their sources of enjoyment, 
without the guilt and the hardness which they cannot fail of con- 
tracting, should be more miserable or more unfriended than those 
splendid curses of their kind — and it would be passing strange , 
and pitiful, if the most precious gifts of Providence should pro- 
duce only unhappiness, and mankind regard with hostility their 
greatest benefactors. We do not believe in any such prodigies. 
Great vanity and ambition may indeed lead to feverish and rest- 
less efforts — to jealousies, to hate and to mortification — but these 
are only their effects when united to inferior abilities. It is not 
those, in short, who actually surpass mankind, that are unhap- 
py, but those who struggle in vain to surpass them ; and this 
moody temper, which eats into itself from within, and provokes 
fair and unfair opposition from without, is generally the result of 
pretensions which outgo the merits by which they are support- 
ed — and disappointments, that may be clearly traced, not to the 
excess of genius, but its defect. 

It will be found, we believe, accordingly, that the master 
Spirits of their age have always escaped the unhappiness which 
is here supposed to be the inevitable lot of extraordinary ta- 
lents ; and that this strange tax upon genius has only been le- 
vied upon those who held the secondary shares of it. Men of 
truly great powers of mind have generally been cheerful, social, 
and indulgent ; — while a tendency to sentimental whining, or 
fierce intolerance, may be ranked among the surest symptoms of 
little souls* and inferior intellects. In the whole list of our English 
poets, we can only remember Shenstone and Savage — two, cer- 
tainly, of the lowest— who were querulous and discontented. 
Cowley, indeed, used to call himself melancholy ; — but he was 
full of conceits and affectations, and has nothing to make us 
proud of him. Shakespeare, the greatest of them all, was evi» 
dently of a free and joyous temperament ; — and so was Chaucer, 
their common master. The same disposition appears to have 
predominated in Fletcher, Johnson, and their great contempo- 
raries. The genius of Milton partook something of tfie auste- 
rity of the party to which he belonged, and of the controversies 
in which he was involved $ but even when fallen on evil days 
and evil tongues, his spirit seems to have retained its serenity 
as well as its dignity and in his private life* as well as in hj» 
poetry, the majesty of a high character is tempered with great 
sweetness and practical wisdom. In the. succeeding age, our 
poets were but * too gay; and though v/e forbear to speak of 
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Jiving authors, we know enough of them to say with confidence, 
that to be miserable or to be hated is not now, any more than 
heretofore, the common lot of those who excel. 

If this, however, be the case with poets, confessedly the most 
irritable and fantastic of all men of genius-— and of poets, too, 
bred and born in the gloomy climate of England, it is not likely 
that those who have surpassed their fellows in other ways, or in 
other regions, have been more distinguished for unhappiness. 
Were Socrates and Plato, the greatest philosophers of antiquity, 
remarkable for unsocial or gloomy tempers ? — was Bacon, the 
greatest in modern times ? — was Sir Thomas More — or Eras- 
mus — or Hume — or Voltaire ? — was Newton — or Fenelon ? — 
was Henry IV., the paragon of kings and conquerors ? — was 
Fox, the most ardent, and, in the vulgar sense, the least suc- 
cessful of statesmen ? These, and men like these, are un- 
doubtedly the lights and the boast of the world. Yet there was 
no alloy of misanthropby or gloom in their genius. They did 
iiot disdain the men they had surpassed ; and neither feared 
nor experienced their hostility. Some detractors they might 
have, from envy or misapprehension ; but, beyond all doubt, the 
prevailing sentiments in respect to them have always been those 
of gratitude and admiration ; and the error of public judgment, 
where it has erred, has much oftener been to overrate than to 
undervalue the merits of those who bad claims on their good 
opinion. On the whole, we are far from thinking that emi- 
nent men are happier than those who glide through life in 
peaceful obscurity 5 but it is their eminence, and the consequen- 
ces of it, rather than the mental superiority by which it is obtain- 
ed, that interferes with their enjoyment. Distinction, however 
won, usually leads to a passion for more distinction $ and is apt 
to engage us in laborious efforts and anxious undertakings : and 
those, even when successful, seldom repay, in our judgment at 
least, the ease, the leisure and tranquillity, of which they re- 
quire the sacrifice : — But it really passes our imagination to con- 
ceive, that the very highest degree? of intellectual vigour, or 
fancy, or sensibility, should of themselves be productive either 
of unhappiness or general dislike. 

Harold and his poet next move along the lovely banks of 
the Rhine, to which, and all their associated emotions, due ho- 
nour is paid in yarious powerful stanzas. We pass on, how- 
ever, to thepstill more attractive scenes of Switzerland. The 
opening is of suitable grandeur. 

' * But these recede. Above roe are the Alps, 

The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snoipy scalps* 

And throned Eternity in icy halls 
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Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 
The avalanche — the th underbolt of snow ! 

AH that expands the spirit, yet appals. 

Gather around these summits, as to show 
How Earth may pierce to Heaven, yet leave vain man below. * 

On this magnificent threshold, the poet pauses, to honour the 
patriot field of Morat, and the shrine of the priestess of Aven- 
ticum; and then, in congratulating himself on his solitude, once 
more moralizes his song, with something of an apology for its J 
more bitter misanthropos. 

4 To fly from, need not be to hate, mankind ; 

All arc not fit with them to stir and toil, 

Nor is it discontent to keep the mind 
Deep in its fountain, lest it overboil 
In the hot throng, * &c. 

4 The race of life becomes a hopeless flight 
To those that walk in darkness : or the sea. 

The boldest steer but where their ports invite. 

But there are wanderers o’er Eternity 
'Whose bark diives on and on, and anchoicd ne’er shall be* 

Is it not better, then, to be alone. 

And love Earth only for its earthly sake ? 

By the blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone, 

Or the pure bosom of its nursing lake. 

Which feeds it as a mother who doth make 
A fair but froward infant her own care. 

Kissing its cries away as these awake. ’ . 

. The cliffs of Meillerie, and the groves of Clarens of course, 
conjure up the shade of Rousseau, whom he characterizes very 
strongly, but charitably, in several enchanting stanzas ; — one or 
two of which we shall cite as a specimen of the kindred rapture 
with which the Poet here honours the Apostle of Love. 

* His love was passion's esseuee — as a tree 
On fire by lightning, with ethereal flame 
Kindled he was, and blasted ; for to be 
Thus, 9 and enamoured, were in him the same* 

But his was not the love of living dame, 

Nor of the dead who rise upon our dreams. 

But of ideal beauty, which became 

In him existence, and o’erflowing teems 
Along his burning page, distempered though it seems. 

This breathed itself to life in J&lie, i/us 
Invested her with all that’s wild and sweet . 9 &c, 

* Clarens 1 sweet Clarens, birth-place of deep Love! 

Thine air is the young breath of passionate thought j 
Thy trees take root in Love ; the snows above 

Jhe very Glaciers have hi$ colours caught. 
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And sun-set into rose-hues sees them wrought 
By rays which sleep there lovingly : the rocks, 

The permanent crags, tell here of Love, who sought 
In them a refuge from the worldly shocks, 

Which stir and sting the soul with hope that woos, then mocks. 

* All things are here of hint; from the black pines, 

Which are his shade on high, and the loud roar 
Of torrents, where he listen eth, to the vines 
Which slope his green path downward to the shores 
Where the bowed waters meet him, and adore, 

Kissing his feet with murmurs ; and the wood, 

The covert of old trees, with trunks all hoar, 

But light leaves, young as joy, stands where it stood. 

Offering to him, and his, a populous solitude. ' 

Our readers may think, perhaps, that there is too much sen- 
timent and reflection in these extracts ; and wish for the relief 
of a little narrative or description : But the truth is, that there 
is no narrative in the poem, and that all the descriptions are 
blended with the expression of deep emotion. The following 
picture, however, of an evening-calm on the lake of Geneva, 
we think, must please even the lovers of pure description — 

4 Clear, placid Leman ! thy contrasted lake. 

With the wide world I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Earth’s troubled waters for a purer spring. 

This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from distraction ; once I loved 
Tom ocean’s roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a sister's voice reproved, 

That I with stern delights should e’er have been so moved. 

4 It is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 

Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly seen, 

Save darken’d Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep ; and drawing near, 

There breathes a living fragrance from the shore. 

Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 

Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more j 

4 At intervals, some bird from out the brakes. 

Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 

There slems a boating whisper on the hill ; 

But that J6 fancy — for the starlight dews 
All silently their tears of love instil, 

Weeping themselves away,, till they infuse 
Peep into Nature's breast the spiiit of her hues ; 1 , 
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The following sketch of a midsummer night’s thunder storm 
in the same sublime region, is still more striking and original — 

* The sky is changed ! —and such a change 1 Oh night. 

And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 

Of a dark eye in woman ! Far along, 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder ! Not from one lone cloud. 

But every mountain now hath found a tongue. 

And Jura answers, through her misty shroud. 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud i 

• And this is in the night : — Most glorious night !’ 

Thou wert not sent for slumber ! let me be 

A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, — 

A portion of the tempest and of thee ! 

How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea ! 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth ! 

And now again *tis black, — and now, the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain-mirth. 9 

In passing Ferney and Lausanne, there is a fine account of 
Voltaire and Gibbon ; but we have room for but one more ex- 
tract, and must take it from the characteristic reflections with 
which the piece is concluded. These, like most of the preced- 
ing, may seem perhaps to 6avour somewhat of egotism ; but this 
is of the essence of such poetry ; and if Lord Byron had only 
been happier, or in better humour with the world, we should 
have been delighted with the confidence he lias here reposed in 
his readers : — as it is, it sounds too like the last disdainful ad- 
dress of a man who is about to quit a world which has ceased 
to have any attractions — like the resolute speech of Pierre — 

■ * This vile world and I have long been jangling. 

And cannot part on better terms than now. 9 — 

The reckoning, however, is steadily and sternly made ; and 
though he does not spare himself, we must say that the world 
conies off much the worst in the comparison. The passage is 
very singular, and written with much force and dignity. . 

• Thus far I have proceeded in a theme 
Renewed with no kind auspices. — To feel 
We are sot what we have been, and to deem 
We are not what we should be, — and to steel 
The heart against itself; and to conceal. 

With a proud caution, love, or hate, or aught,— 

Passmnor feeling, purpose, grief or zeal,— , 

Which is the tyrant spirit of our thought, 

;» a ften* task of soul No matter,— it is taught, ' 
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I have not loved the world, nor the world me ; 

I have not flattered its rank breath, nor bow’d 
To its idolatries a patient knee,— 

N^r coin’d my cheek to smiles, — nor cried aloud 
In worship of an echo ; in the crowd 
They could not deem me one of 6uch ; I stood 
Among them, but not of them. r 

* I have not loved the world, nor the world me,— 

But let us part fair foes ; I do believe, 

Though I have found them not, that there may be 
Words which *re thin pa, —hopes which will not deceive* 

And virtues which are merciful, nor weave 
Snakes for the failing: I would also deem 
O’er others’ griefs that some sincerely grieve ; 

That two, or one, are almost what they seem, — 

That goodness is no name, and happiness no dream. ’ 

The closing stanzas of the poem are extremely beautiful 
but we are immoveable in the resolution, that no statement of 
ours shall ever give additional publicity to the subjects of which 
they treat. 

We have not left room now to notice the faults of this per- 
form mice. We hinted, at the outset, that the Noble author 
•seemed to lean rather too kindly to the peculiarities of the Lake 
school ; and in some of the passages we have already quoted, 
there are traces enough perhaps of this partiality. The follow^ 
jog, however, will more completely justify that observation. 

* 1 live not in myself, but I become 
Portion of that around me * and to me, 

High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 
Of human cities torture, ’ &c. — 

* Ye stars ! which arc the poetry of heaven l 

If in your bright leaves we would read the fate 
Of men and empires,— ’tis to be forgiven* 

That in our aspirations to be great, 

Our destinies o’erleap their mortal state, * 

And claim a kindred with you ; for ye are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar, 

That fortune, fame, power, life, have named themselves a star. * 
These are mystical enough, we think ; but what follows is 
nearly as unjf§telligible as some of the sublimities of Words* 
Worth himself? 

* Could I embody and unbosom now 

That which is most within me,— could I wreak 
M y thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 
$oul, heart, mind* passions, feelings strong or weak, 
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All that I would have sought, and all I seek. 

Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe — into one word. 

And that one word were Lightning, I would speak; 

But as it is, 1 live and die unheard, 

With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword. 9 

We come now to * The Prisoner of Chillon . 9 It is very 
sweet and touching — though we can afford but a short account 
of it. Chillon is a ruined castle on the lake of Geneva# in the 
dungeon of which three gallant brothers were confined, each 
chained to a separate pillar, till, after years of anguish, the two 
younger died, and were buried under the cold floor of the pri- 
son. The eldest was at length liberated, when worn out with 
age and misery — and is supposed, in his joyless liberty, to tel), in 
this poem, the sad story of his imprisonment. The picture of 
their first feelings, when bound apart in this living tomb, and 
of the gradual sinking of their cheery fortitude, is full of pity 
juul agony. 

* We could not move a single pace. 

We could not see each other’s face. 

But with that pale and livid light 
That made us strangers in our sight; 

And thus together — yet apart. 

Fettered in hand, but pined in heart; 

"Twas still some solace in the dearth 
Of the pure elements of earth, 

To hearken to each other’s speech. 

And each turn comforter to eaeh, 

. With some new hope, or legend old. 

Or song heroically bold; 

But even these at length grew cold. 

Our voices took a dreary tone, 

An echo of the dungeon* stone, 

A grating sound— not full and free 
As they of yore were wont to be ; 

It might be fancy — but to me 
They never sounded like our own. * 

The return to the condition of the younger brother, the bloom* 
ing Benjamin of the family, is extremely natural and affecting. 

* I was the eldest of the three. 

And to uphold and cheer the rest 
I ought to do— and did my best— - 

And each did well in his degree. 4 

The youngest, whom my father loved,' 

Because our mother’s brow was given 
To him— with eyes as blue as heaven. 

For him xny soul was sorely moved; 
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And truly might it be distrest 
To see such bird in such a nest % 

For he was beautiful as day- — 

(When day was beautiful to me 
As to young eagles, being free)— 

A polar day, which will not see ' 

A sunset till its summer’s gone. 

Its sleepless summer of long light, 

, The snow* clad offspring of the sun : 

And thus he was as pure and bright* 

And in his natural spirit gay, 

With tears for nought but others’ ills, 

And then they flowed like mountain rills . 9 

The second brother had been a say hunter, and drooped the 
first, when thus sadly barred from his mountain range. 

4 He died — and they unlocked his chain. 

And scoop’d for him a shallow grave 
Even from the cold earth of our cave. 

1 begg’d them, as a boon, to lay 
Hi* corse in dust whereon the day 
Might shine — it was a foolish thought. 

But then within my brain it wrought. 

That even in death his freeborn breast 
In such a dungeon could not rest. 

I might have spared my idle prayer— 

They coldly laugh’d — and laid him there z 
The flat and turfless earth above 
The being we so much did love ; 

His empty chain above it leant. 

Such Murder’s fitting monument ! * 

The gentle decay and gradual extinction of the youngest life, 
is the most tender and beautiful passage in the poem. 

• But he, the favorite and the flower, 

Most cherish’d since his natal hour, 

His mother’s image in fair face, 

The infant love of all his race, 

His martyred father’s dearest though^, 

My latest care, for whom I sought 
To hoard my life, that his might be 
Less wretched now, and one day free $ 

He, too, who yet had held untired 
A spirit natural or inspired— 

He, too, was struck, and day by day 
Was fathered on the stalk away. 

Oh God ! it is a fearful thing 
To see the human soul take wing 
In any shape, in any mood 
I’ve seen it rushing forth in blood*. 
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I’ve seen St on the breaking ocean 
Strive with a swoln convulsive mottos, 

I’ve seen the sick and ghastly bed 
Of Sin delirious with its dread : 

But these were horrors — This was woe 
Unmix'd with such— -hut sure and slow r 
He faded, and so calm and meek, 

So softly worn, so sweetly weak, 

So tearless, yet so tender — kind, 

And grieved for those he left behind $ 

With all the while a cheek whose bloom 
Was as a mockery of the tomb, 

Whose tints as gently sunk away 
As a departing rainbow’s ray — 

An eye of most transparent light. 

That almost made the dungeon bright, 

And not a word of murmur — not 
A groan o’er his untimely lot,— 

A little talk of better days, 

A little hope my own to raise. 

For I was sunk in silence — lost 
In this last loss, of all the most; 

And then the sighs he would suppress 
Of fainting nature’s feebleness, 

More slowly drawn, grew less and less.: 

I listened, but I could not hear — 

I called, for 1 *^|s wild with fear ; 

I knew ’t was hopeless, but my dread 
Would not be thus admonished ; 

I called, and thought I heard a sound-** 

I burst my chain with one strong bound. 

And rush’d to him : — I found him not, 

I only stirr’d in this black spot, 

I only lived— 7 only drew 
The accursed breath of dungeon-dew. ’ 

After this last calamity, he is allowed to be at large in the* 
dungeon. , 

* And it was liberty to stride 
Along my cell from side to side. 

And up and down, and then athwart. 

And tread it over every part ; 

And round thb pillars one by one. 

Returning where my walk begun, . 

Avoiding only, as I trod, * 

My brothers’ graves without a sod. * 

He climbs up at last to the high chink that admitted the light 
to his prison, and looks out once more on the long remembered 
face of nature, and the lofty form* of the eternal mountains, 

* A '■ 
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9 I saw them— and they were the same, 

They were not changed like me in frame 2 
I saw their thousand years of enow 
On high — their wide long lake below. 

And the blue Rhone in fullest flow; 

I heard the torrents leap %nd gush 
O’er channeled rock and broken bush;, 

1 saw the whitc*waU’d distant town. 

And whiter sails go skimming down ; 

And then there was a little isle, 

Which in my very face did smile. 

The only one in view ; 

A small green isle, it seem'd no more. 

Scarce broader than my dungeon door, 

But in it there were three tall trees. 

And o’er it blew the mountain breeze, 

And by it there were waters flowing, 

And on it there were young flowers growing* 

Of gentle breath and hue. 

The fish swam by the castle wall, 

And they seemed joyous each and all ; 

The eagle rode the rising blast, 

Methought he never flew so fast 
As then to me he seemed to fly . 9 

The rest of the poems in this little volume, site less amiable — 
and most of them, we fear, have a and not very charitable 
application. One, entitled * Darkness, sfis free from this imputa- 
tion. It is a grand and gloomy sketch of the supposed conse- 
quences of the final extinction of the Sun and the Heavenly bo- 
dies — executed, undoubtedly, with great and fearful force — but 
with something of German exaggeration, and a fantastical so- 
lution of incidents. The very conception is terrible above' all 
conception of known calamity — and i9 too oppressive to the ima- 
gination, to be contemplated with pleasure, even in the faint re- 
flection of poetry. 9 The icy earth 

Swung blind and blackening in the moonless air.' 

Cities and forests are burnt, for light and warmth. 

* The brows of men by the despairing light 
Wore an unearthly aspect, as by fits 
The flashes fell upon them ? some lay down 
And hid their eyes and wept ; and some did rest 
Their Mns upon their clenched hands, and smiled; 

And others hurried to and fro r and fed 
Their funeral piles with fuel, and looked up 
With mad disquietude on the dull sky, 

The pall of* a past world ; and then again 

$3 
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With curses cast them down upon the dust* 

And gnash’d their teeth and howl’d. ’ 

Then they eat each other, and arc extinguished* 

4 ■ - The world was void, 

The populous and the powerful was a lump. 

Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, lifeless— - 
A lump of death — a chaos of hard clay. 

The rivers, lakes, and ocean all stood still. 

And nothing stirred within their silent depths ; 

Ships sailorless lay rotting on the sea, 

And their masts fell down piecemeal ; as they dropp’d 
They slept on the abyss without a surge— 

The waves were dead ; the tides were in their grave, 

The moon their mistress had expired before ; 

The winds were withered in the stagnant air, 

And the clouds perish’d ; Darkness had no need 
Of aid from them — She was the universe. ’ 

There is a poem entitled 4 The Dream, * written with great 
beauty and genius— but extremely painful — and abounding with 
mysteries into which we have no desire to penetrate. “ The 
Incantation” and u Titan” have the same distressing charac- 
ter — though without the sweetness of the other. Some stanzas* 
to a nameless friend, are in a tone of more open misanthropy. 
This is a favourable specimen of their composition* 

4 Though human, thou didst not deceive me, 

Though woman, thou didst not forsake, 

Though loved, thou forborest to grieve me. 

Though slander’d, thou never could'st shake, — > 

Though trusted, thou didst not disclaim me, 

- Though parted, it was not to fly, 

Though watchful, ’twas not to defame me. 

Nor, mule, that the world might belie. * 

Beautiful a* this poetry is, it is a relief at la&t to close the 
volume. We cannot maintain our accustomed tone of levity, or 
even speak like calm literary judges, id the midst of these agoniz- 
ing traces of a wounded and distempered spirit. Even our ad- 
miration is at last swallowed up in a most painful feeling of pity 
and of wonder. It is impossible to mistake; these for fictitious sor- 
rows, conjured up for the purpose of poetical effect There is a 
dreadful lone of sincerity, and an energy that cannot be counter- 
feited in the expression of wretchedness and alienation from 
human kind, which occurs in every page of this publication ; 
and os the author has at last spoken, opt in his own person, and 
unbosomed his griefe a great deal too freely to his readers, the 
offence now would be to entertain a doubt of their reality. 
VOL. xxviu no. 54. X 
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We certainly have no hope of preaching him into philanthropy 
and cheerfulness ; but it is impossible not to mourn over such a 
catastrophe of such a mind, or to see the prodigal gifts of Nature, 
Fortune, and Fame, thus turned to bitterness, without an oppres- 
sive feeling of impatience, mortification and surprise. Where 
there are such elements, however, it is equally impossible to 
despair that they may yet enter into happier combinations,— 
or not to hope that 4 this puissant spirit ’ 

* yet shall reascend 

Self-raised, and. repossess its native seat. * 


Art. II. A Letter to the Roman Catholic Priests of Ireland , 
on the Expediency of reviving the Canonical Mode of electing 
Bishops by Dean and Chapter ; in which arc discussed the 
Questions of Securities , the Nature and Value of Quarantotti’s 
Rescript , and whether the Pope is competent to compel the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland , by Censures , to come into any Ar- 
rangements injurious to their Civil Rights . By C. O. 8vo. 
pp. ill. Dublin, Cezini. 1814. 

nr*wo very remarkable changes have taken place in the great 
question of domestic policy, to which we have so often 
directed the attention of our readers ; changes so material to 
the result, that they have almost rendered the subject new, and 
have, at all events, made it necessary to enter again upon the 
discussion. These changes are, the proposal of securities, par- 
ticularly the veto 9 both by some of the warmest and by some 
of the most suspected friends of the Catholic claims ; and the 
restoration to independence of the Head of the Catholic Church, 
or, we ought rather perhaps to say, his liberation from the fcon- 
trol of France. The latter of these events has, moreover, ex- 
ercised a. manifest influence upon the state of the case, as it 
was previously affected by the former $ insomuch that many per- 
sons, who, at the date or Lord Grenville’s well known Letter, * 
and even at the introduction of the Bill in 1813, were con- 
scientiously persuaded that strict securities should be taken, may 
now, with consistency, either relax in their demands, or aban- 
don them altogether. There appears, then, an obvious neces- 
sity for once more entering upon the question of Emancipation, 
with a returnee to its present state, and for examining, with 
core, the amount of the reasonings on both sides, as they are 
applicable to the topics which we have just mentioned. 

* December 1809, - ' 
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It cannot, however, be dissembled, that another mo3t im- 
portant change of circumstances has occurred, since we last 
treated upon the subject ; a change which does not indeed af- 
fect the argument , and will hardly be brought forward openly 
by those whose minds are most likely to be swayed by it — but 
which, nevertheless, is likely tp exercise a portentous influence 
upon the success of the cause. We allude, of course, to Lhe 
mighty revolutions upon the Continent, and the cessation, in 
this country, of all immediate alarm from foreign powers. It 
has been the fate of Ireland, at all times, to experience how 
much more cogent a reasoner Fear is than justice, or even policy. 
Gratitude among statesmen, was once defined, by one of their 
number, to be a lively sense of future favours. She has ever found, 
that the same forgetfulness of the past distinguishes the corpo- 
rate body of politicians, which Walpole had remarked in the 
individuals. When danger pressed from without, or appre- 
hensions were entertained at home, from the weakness of the 
Government, or from the unknown extent of disaffection, con- 
cessions were made to the bulk of the Irish people, with an un«* 
sparing hand, — so lavishly, indeed, that what is now refused, 
bears no proportion to what was then bestowed. But it should 
seem that our fears extorted the concession ; for the refusal has 
been given when the claim rests more upon justice than neces- 
sity. louring the latter ye’ars of the war, the advocates of the 
Catholics again gained ground. Ireland was the weak point of 
the front which we exposed to the enemy, — and the points most 
open to his attack were precisely the districts most discontent- 
ed* and most a prey to religious dissensions. Each step that 
was gained was, no doubt, asserted to be the triumph of reason 
and a sound liberal policy over bigotry and persecution. Each 
advance made by the enemies of the Catholics towards an ami- 
cable adjustment, was carefully ascribed to the purest motives ; 
and every thing like apprehension, every undignified view, was 
bravely disclaimed by those who yielded, while they who gain- 
ed by the ooncession, cheerfully admitted the disclaimer. Yet 
the fact is certain, that those times of success for the Catholics, 
were moments of jeopardy to the empire, and of extreme diffi- 
culty to the Government ; and it is greatly to be feared, that 
they urge their suit with a very different prospect of success, 
now that all danger has passed over our heads. There is some- 
thing, however, so revolting in the meanness, as well as the 
injustice of those who woula give their claims a different recep- 
tion in consequence of this change of circumstances, that we may 
be sure no open allusion will ever be made to it. Other pretexts 
will be resorted to, in justification of the altered tone that may 
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may be adopted ; and as, among these pretexts, the recent 7 
conduct of the Catholics, and the supposed necessity of secu- 
rities generally, will, without doubt, stand foremost, it becomes 
so much the more necessary, at this juncture, to sift the topic 
minutely, were it for no other reason than to shut up, before- 
hand, the skulking places into which apostasy is preparing its - 
retreat 

It is first of all : essential* to the right consideration of this 
subject, that we recollect the origin of the proposed securities. 
Many persons apprehended, and more affected to apprehend ' 
danger to the constitution, and even to the security and inde- 
pendence of the country, from the concession of the Catholic 
daims, as far as a foreign influence was exerted in the choice of 
the Romish prelates* It was quite impossible to maintain that 
this influence was in itself an object of 1 alarm ; because, in all 4 
times past, it had been exercised without any evil result, and, 
at any rate, without any attempt on the part of the Protestant’ 
alarmists to remove it, or take securities against its tendency. 
But, in order to suit the argument to thefacti and make their 
present apprehensions consistent with their' former conduct, 
they were driven to the necessity of resting the new demand 
upon the proposed emancipation, and to contend, that while 
power was withheld from the Catholic body, securities were un- 
necessary, but that the occasion for them arose out of the in- 
crease about to be given to their' political importance. This 
shape, and this shape alone, could the proposition assume ; for 
it could never be maintained, that a# 'civil rights rendered secu- 
rities necessary, since the concessions of 1778 were granted 
without them ; — nor could it be said that every gift of political J 
influence must be accompanied by safeguards against its abyse, 
seeing that an immense accession of such influence had been 
bestowed, unattended by a single fence, or check, or surety,, 
in 1795. But the argument behoved to be stated thus, and no 
otherwise the Catholics have now arrived at that precise poipt 
at which no one further concession can safely be ifiade to them,- 
without requiring securities*. We are very confident that most 
of those who seriously maintained the doctrine of the ueto, ne- 
ver reflected upon the past history of the Catholic question, and 
consequently did not distinctly sea what an arbitrary, gratuitous,, 
fantastical position they were supporting Stript of afl disguise,, 
and reduce*! to its real form, the doctrine is as we have stated 
it;— they who espoused it comcientiousiy, assuredly never so- 
stated it to themselves, unless indeed th£y adopted it iw, the 
means of conciliating the unthinking multi tMe,--^a inotive <&*<>- 
lion which we shall examine in the sequel*. 

£ 
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Deception, lawyers and logicians say, lurks in generals ; but 
the same may be observed of error in all its branches, self-de- 
ception as well as imposition. Let us then see what the argu- 
ment really purports, by bringing to particulars the vague 
phrases, — foreign influence, — political importance, — and ade- 
quate securities, — in which its whole*virtue consists. 

The Pope nominally consecrates the Irish Catholic 'Bishops; 
and they, as is well known, have the most substantial authority 
over the clergy of their respective dioceses. The influence of 
the parochial clergy over theirdlocks, is equally unquestionable; 
and from henee it is contended, that the papal authority may be 
dangerously exerted over the Irish people. "When this argu- 
ment was first promulgated, the Pope was a close prisoner in the 
hands of Buonaparte, and it derived a certain plausibility from 
this circumstance^ for men were prone to believe, that the rea- 
soning had thus connected the two ends of the chain, and 
brought our deadly enemy in contact with the mass of the dis- 
contented in Ireland, or rather, with the bulk of its population. 
We think it will be most satisfactory, first to show, that the ap- 
prehension never had any foundation, even when circumstances 
rendered the statement of it most specious, before we remind 
the reader, that the state of things, to which its wholeplausibi- 
lity was owing, no longer exists. 

Let it then be remembered, that, in -point of fact, the Pope 
does not, and never did, appoint the Irish prelates; and that, 
in the nature of things, it is wholly impossible he should. 
He is utterly .ignorant of the individuals who -compose the 
Irish clergy.; and from these the prelates are always -chosen. 
By accident, a few among many thousands may have been 
seen by him ; that is to say, if the Pope happened to be- 
long to some convent in Rome, or to be acting as a parish 
priest there, at the time that several Irish .priests, now old 
’enough for the mitre, were receiving their education from 
the Irish clergy of that city; and ifj notwithstanding the many 
obstacles to such an acquaintance, it did so fall out, that the 
particular Italian monk or priest, afterwards raised to the pur- 
ple, associated with one or two of the Irish students, then a case 
would occur, in which the Pope might of himself name one, or 

r ossibly, in the course of an unusually long pontificate, two 
rish Bishops. But this is so remote from all ordinary proba- 
bility, that we may safely assert it never did happen ; and that, 
in the common course of things, 'his Holiness is as ignorant of 
the persons through whom he communicates the spiritual gifts 
Inherited ty him from St Peter, as the Grand Lama is of his 
subaltern agents, in a country where he is a little, and but p 
weiy Jittlej more a prisoner than his Roman brother. The 
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Pope’s Italian councillors are in the same state of necessary ig- 
norance, and must rely, like himself, upon information nnd ad- 
vice received from Ireland itself; so that, in fact, the nomination 
is purely domestic, and the interposition of the Holy See is a 
mere matter of form. 

If, then, the Pope only chose one out of a certain num- 
ber transmitted to him from Ireland, although he was un- 
der Buonaparte’s control, and disposed to chuse the indivi- 
dual most agreeable to him, the fault was still in those who 
had transmitted such a name) the suspected person substantially 
Owed his appointment to his countrymen ; and the mitre was 
bestowed improperly, not because a foreign influence had inter- 
fered to promote the enemy’s agent, but because a domestic 
party had pitched ujfon a disaffected candidate. But there 
never was any apprehension more entirely groundless, than that 
of the Pope being likely to consult Buonaparte*# view's or wishes 
in the exercise of any part of his functions. In alftrmtters, tem- 
poral or spiritual, he showed a constancy worthy of the martyrs’ 
virtues, which he inherits, with their superstitions. Nay, to 
such a pitch did he carry his lofty contempt for the oppressions to 
which he w>as subjected, that he refused the permission given 
him, while detained in France, to leave his residence ; and, for 
two years, nfcver once descended the staircase that led to his 
apartments, although permitted, and even requested, to visit the 
environs: — So w r ell informed of the facts were those who dread- 
ed the influence of the Pope as an agent of Napoleon. It is a 
matter of certainty, that the knowledge of any candidate being 
agreeable to the latter, would of itself have occasioned his exclu- 
sion, — and for the very* reason that the option rested with tl’ie 
Pope. But it might be urged, that another pontiff would, in 
£11 probability, exhibit less firmness. Still lie must receive^ the 
recommendation from Ireland ; for that is the course which, of 
necessity, the nomination has taken. 

Suppose him, however, to make himself wholly the enemy’s tool, 
and, regardless of the suggestions from Ireland, to appoint agents 
of that power ; — we will venture to Assert, that such agents would 
have been instantly rejected by the inferior clergy ana laity, not 
merely because they lay under a suspicion of being disaffected, but 
because they were appointed after a novel 'manner. Such a nomi- 
nation would at once have been deemed an encroachment of the 
Romish Sejev and resisted. The authority of the Pope among our 
Irish brethren, is manifestly of a most limited nature, and held by 
a very precarious ten ure. It seems to be acknowledged, juStsofar 
as it suits their purpose^ or coincides With their own doctrines. 
In all temporal matters, it is stoutly denied 4 pfanei- 

pje$ nay, it is denied upoh oath. The CathoEcs iare by law 
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bound to swear, in the oath of allegiance, that they ‘ do not be- 
4 lieve the Pope either hath, or ought to have, any temporal or 
4 civil jurisdiction, power, superiority or preeminence, directly or 
4 indirectly, within the realm; ’ and we find them giving so wide 
a sense to the phrase temporal pcrner , that we may be well as- 
sured it would be held to cover any appointment to ecclesiastical 
dignities made without consulting them, and for obviously im- 
proper purposes. 

The manner in which they have recently treated the inter- 
ference of the Holy See upon this very question, furnishes 
the best illustration of this point: as there can be no more 
convincing proof how groundless the alarm is about foreign in- 
terference, and bow little disposed the Irish Catholics are to 
carry their deference towards the court of Rome, further than 
their own views fall in with those of their 4 Most Holy Father, * 
we shall stop for a moment to show how they have treated him 
and his authority upon the present occasion. It is also neces- 
sary to enter into this detail, with a view to a subsequent branch 
of the question. In the year 1 799, when Mr Pitt, among other 
measures for conciliating the Catholics, and obtaining their con- 
sent to the Union, proposed giving their clergy an independent 
provision, upon certain conditions, a meeting of their prelates, to 
the number of ten, passed resolutions, approving of the veto 
under specified regulations ; but adding, that without the con- 
currence of the Pope, nothing could be effected of this descrip- 
tion. In the course of a few years, the whole of those prelates 
who survived had renounced their former opinions, and joined 
the rest of their body in rejecting the veto , which they did by the 
resolutions of September 1808, and February 1810 — and the 
addresses of February 1810, November 1812, and May 1813. 
The refusal of the veto , in all these documents, is grounded 
upon the merits of the case chiefly; but the captivity of the 
Pope, and the consequent impossibility of holding any commu- 
nication with him upon the subject, is urged strongly as a rea- 
son for rejecting all changes in the established mode of appoint* 
ment. It is moreover worthy of remark, that, under the impres- 
sion of his being a prisoner, they solemnly pledge themselves to 
deny the validity of any act purporting to be his resignation, or of 
.any compulsory election of a successor, should he die ; and, ex- 
pressing the utmost horror of the treatment he was undergoing, 
they renounce, with equal abhorrent^ all idea of 4 taking up as 
4 spoils any part of the right of the Apostolic See so invaded, 

• * violated, and trodden down for a time by sacrilege. * 

, In the ear|y part of 1814, came Monsignor Quarantotti’s Re- 
script, allowing the Irish Catholics to accept of emancipation, 
gtfong with the veto, in termini s 1 as it had, been proposed in the 
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Bill of 1813. ’ This document came from the acting Prefect 
of the Propaganda , to which department the Irish affairs of 
course belong ; and it bears to be from an authority furnished 
with full pontifical powers. No sooner did it reach the Sister 
Kingdom, than it threw the whole Catholic body into a flame. 
We have now before us fourteen addresses, and strings of reso- 
lutions, and several letters from large bodies of the clergy of all 
ranks, and from individual prelates, as well as from the lay 
meetings. They breathe nothing but < indignation at the unfor- 
tunate rescript. But only four of the number express any doubt 
of its authenticity, or object to it on account of the suspicious 
circumstances under which it was issued, or call in question the 
authority of the body from whom it proceeded, to act in the 
Pope’s absence; and, of these four, two expressly add, that 
though it had. come directly from the Pope himself, they should 
have equally rejected it ; while the other two give us to under- 
stand the sapic thing, by their strong protests against the docu- 
ment upon the merits of the question, after having, by way of 
introduction, objected to the authority which promulgated it. 

The feelings of the Catholic body upon the subject of the veto 
itself, and upon the interference of the Pope, where they happen 
to differ from him, are so clearly exhibited in these publications, 
that we shall notice some passages in them more minutely. — 
4 We hesitate not (say the clergy of the archdiocese of Dublin) 
4 to declare our unqualified dissent from the principles which the 
f rescript inculcates, and which as Catholics , and as Irishmen, 

* we view with disgust and abhorrence . * The elergy of CJoync 
and Ross, after expressing ‘ inviolable attachment to the centre 
f of Catholic unity, the Chair of St Peter, so edifyingly filled at 

* present by their venerated Chief Pontiff Pius VII., * add, 
that they regard the 1 integrity of the Roman Catholic religion 

* in Ireland; as paramount, and that they apprehend the vela 
4 would have utterly subverted it. * Wherefore they resolve, 
that the rescript is * an unwarrantable assumption of authority 
4 on the part of the Vi cer Prefect of the Propagandas and in- 

* competent to bind them • 9 Their Bishop having, in answer to the 
letter enclosing it, observed that, * in common with every real 
< friend to the integrity of fhe Catholic religion, he bad read 
4 that very mischievous document with feelings of disgust and in - 
<4 donation, 9 they pass a resolution, highly approving of hii 
conduct, in^fxpressing such *■ prompt and decided reprobation, * 
and declaring their full participation ip 1 his feelings of disgust 
and indignation, on reading this very mischievous document * 
The clergy of the Cork diocese use nearly ihp same language § 
and describe the rescript as 4 having excited thelnOst onprece^ 
t (fehtfd afeim among their frocks^ and as tending, in tfcw 
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4 judgments! to produce incalculable mischief* if not utter ruin 
4 to the Roman Catholic religion in Ireland.’ The fears of 
foreign influence* even while Buonaparte bore sway* are de- 
scribed by the Bishop of Derry as * silly y ridiculous and *w- 
* founded ; — but, ’ adds his Lordship, 4 as that bugbear is run 
4 down, where is the occasion now of a veto ? Why then Mon- 
4 sieur Quarantotti’s document ? What is Government afraid 
4 of at present ? ’ He then asks, why they should have forced 
Upon them 4 an unnecessary Rescript,* which they detest beyond 
4 any thing that can possibly be conceived. ’ The Diocese of 
Dromore resolve* that 4 their much respected and venerable 
4 Prelate deserves their warmest thanks for his able and digni- 
1 fed reply to the communication of the Rescript. ’ In acknow- 
ledging the receipt of it, Bishop O’Shaughnessy says, 4 I have 
4 received with indignation your Lordship’s letter, together 
4 with Monsieur Quarantotti’s detestable Rescript . I am well a- 
4 ware that the result of this pernicious measure , if carried into 
4 effect, would be virtually fatal to the Catholic religion of Ire- 
4 land.’ His Lordship therefore adds* 4 that he hastens to 
4 protest against it ; ’ and says, 1 though I should stand alone, 
4 t chile I have breath in my body y I will continue to do so.' — 
The manner, however* is not always so vehement in these pa- 
pers* though the sense is the same. 4 The Catholic Church of 
4 Ireland, ’ says one Diocese, * having ever preserved her hie- 
4 rarchy* cannot relinquish those rights and liberties which 
4 every other church* similarly constituted, enjoys ; and conse- 
4 quently this document* were it even sig?ied by his Holiness , 
4 can be of no force or value in this country , unless approved and 
4 received by our Bishops. ’ — 4 We do not, says another* feel 
ourselves bound to subscribe to such concessions* nor to obey 
4 the implied mandate of that letter* because to us it seems to be 
4 unauthorized by the Pope— and even were his Holiness to give it 
4 under his sign manual , we should not consider ourselves bound to 
4 obey it % as it would be an infringement on our religious disci- 
4 pline. » 4 We understand, ’ says the eloquent, but not very 
welh reasoned resolutions of the Diocese of Ossory, 1 we un- 
4 derstand well the difference between the spiritual power of the 
4 Priesthood and the Sovereignty of the State. We give unto 
4 Caesar what belongs to Caesar ; we give to God what belongs 
4 to God. Our principle, as Irishmen and Roman Catholic 
4 priests, is to keep separate these two jurisdictions, by re- 
4 fusing to each what belongs to the other ; by admitting both 
4 in their proper sphere. We disclaim the spiritual power 
4 of any form of civil government; in our character of Bri- 
M&b spbje$ts, we diaptam loudly the temporal power of 
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* the Pope ; we protest against the Rescript as we da against the 
4 Veto ; we reject the un canonical interference of the King, as 
4 Roman Catholics ; we reject the unconstitutional interference 
4 of the Pope, as citizens* No government can justly invade 
4 the rights of conscience ; no spiritual authority, home or fo* 
4 reign, is competent to dispose of our civil rights* ’ 

The restoration of the Pope having been completely effected, 
there appears to have been a short pause among the Irish Ca- 
tholics, in the expectation of his disavowing the abhorred Re- 
script. Applications having been made to his Holiness by both 
parties, lie was pleased to issue a letter, dated Genoa April 26, 
J8I5, stating the extent to whicli be could allow the acceptance 
of the proposed conditions* The following are the words, 
which areintended, on the one hand, to authorize the veto 9 and, 
on the other, are held to refine it. ‘ In casu praedictee eman- 
4 cipationis, qua? Catholicis onmino faveat, Sanctitas sua non 
4 dubitabit pennittere, ut in quibus mos est candidates Sancise 
4 Sedi commendandos designare, earum note lam exhibeant Re- 
, 4 gjis ministris, ut Gubernium, si quis invisus aut suspectus sit , 
4 emi Mutim indices ut expungatur, ita tamen ut sufheiens nu- 

* merus supersit ex quo Sanctitas sua eligere possit** 

When we consider that this was the arrangement substituted for 
the explicit permission of the veto given by Monsignor Quarantot- 
ti’s letter, all the rules of construction oblige us to admit that it 
means something very different from the veto . If, as one party 
xna in tains, the words * indicet ut expungaiur 9 are intended to de- 
scribe a power to be vested in the Government, of expunging, or 
causing to be expunged, whatever names they please from the list 
of candidates, they are descriptive of the veto , authorized by 
<2uarantotti’s Rescript, which is wholly repugnant to the purport 
of a letter meant as a revocation and annulment of that rescript* 
Had such been the Pope’s intention, he would have referred in 
terms to the veto , or to the Bill of 1 818, as Quarantotti had done* 
But it is evident that the words mean a very different arrange- 
ment . They describe, not perhaps very clearly, but in a manner 
sufficiently intelligible, a power of inspection and suggestion, not 
a power of exclusion. The list is to be shown to the Government, 
that they may point out any suspected persons whose names are 
contained in it; and some other persons, not they who make 
the suggestion, are to expunge the objectionable names; that 
is to say, are |to expunge them if they please ; otherwise, why 
should one Hove the power of suggesting, and another of ex- 
punging l It is stated upon the be$t authority, that repeated 
demands of an explanation have only been answered by a re- 
ference to the text of the Letter of Genoa ; but that the Const 

s- * / % > ' r* 
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of Home is understood to consider the words as meaning, that 
the names shall be transmitted to the Pope with the objections, 
and that these are to be weighed by him, — which is so tkr from 
being the same with the veto , that it is the very reverse of it. 

Indeed, no one can believe that the Pope ever would consent 
to the arrangement proposed. He might be desirous of gra- 
tifying, as far as he could, a Government, to which he owed 
his restoration, and had always expressed his unbounded gra- 
titude 5 he might, with this view, wish to retract Quarantotti’s 
permission in the way least offensive, and to put something in 
its place that should look as like the veto as possible. But an 
absolute concession of any right, temporal or spiritual, is ne- 
ver made by the Holy See. To this day they claim Avignon, 
and all the territories they ever possessed, making once a year 
solemn protests for them. They temporize, and appease, and 
give up a little for a time, — but an absolute parting with any 
right is wholly foreign to their policy ; and if ever a Pontiff sate 
in St Peter’s chair, who was, from principles and from temper, 
incapable of adopting a more compliant course, it is Pius VII.— 
We, therefore, can have no doubt as to the sense in which the 
Letter of Genoa is to be taken. Indeed, the saving clause 6 Ita 
tamen , * &c. would render the whole a nullity, even if the body 
of the permission had expressly given the veto ; — for the body 
who recommend, would only have to narrow the number of the 
candidates, so as a sufficient number should not remain after 
any one name was expunged, — and then no such exclusion could 
take place. But we have already seen how immaterial it is 
whether the Pope grants the veto or not. If he refuses it, the 
Catholics of course say they cannot hear of it, because his Ho- 
liness lias forbidden them ; if he grants it, they say it is a tem- 
poral question, and the Pope lias no right to interfere. The 
quotations above given, clearly show this to be their temper ; 
but we find the matter again distinctly stated in the Address of 
the Catholic Laity to the Pope in August 1815, four months 
after the datys of the Letter of Genoa, and transmitted in con- 
sequence of the use made of that Letter. 

4 With sentiments of most sincere sorrow, we have heard that, 
notwithstanding the nniform manifestations of our spiritual attach- 
ment to the Holy See, it has pleased your Holiness to favour a mea- 
sure, which would enable a Protestant Government to control the 
appointment of our Prelates; against which the Catholic voice of 
Ireland has protested, and ever will protest with one accord. No 
spiritual grounds are alleged for the proposed alteration in our Ec- 
clesiastical System ; it is not pretended that it would advance the 
interests of religion, or improve the morality of the Catholic Peo- 
ple of Ireland ; on the contrary, it is proposed! in opposition to the 
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well known and declared opinions of our spiritual guides, and is of- 
fered as an exchange or barter for some temporal aid or concessions 
«t therefore becomes our duty, as Catholics and as subjects, to states 
in most explicit terms, our sentiments upon it.* 

What tnese sentiments are, is unfolded pretty clearly, it must 
be admitted, in the following passage. 

‘ We feel that we should 'he wanting in the practice of that can- 
dour, which it is our pride to profess, were we not further to in- 
form your Holiness, that we hare ever considered our claims for 
political emancipation to be founded upon principles of civil poli- 
cy. We seek to obtain from our ‘Government nothing more than 
the restoration of temporal rights ; and roust, roost humbly, but 
roost firmly, protest against the interference of your Holiness, or any 
other foreign prelate, state, or potentate, in the control of our tem- 
poral conduct, or in the arrangement of our political concerns. 

* We, therefore, deem it unnecessary, Most Holy Father, to 
State to your Holiness, the manifold objections of a political na- 
ture which we feel towards the proposed measure. We have con- 
fined ourselves, in tins Memorial, to the recapitulation of objec- 
tions, founded upon spiritual considerations; because, as, on the 
one hand, we refuse to submit our religious concerns to the con- 
trol of our Temporal Chief ; so, on the other hand, we can- 
not admit any right, on the part of the Holy See, to inves- 
tigate our political principles, or to direct our political conduct ; 
it being our earnest desire, and fixed determination, to conform, 
at all times, and under all circumstances, to the injunctions of 
that sacred ordinance, which teaches us to distinguish between 
spiritual and temporal authority, giving unto Caesar those things 
which belong to Caesar, and unto God those tilings which belong to 
God. 

* Thus; then, Most Holy Father, it appears — while this obnoxious 

measure is opposed by every order of our Hierarchy, that we, for 
whose relief it purports to provide, feel equally ardent and deter- 
mined in our resistance to k ; solemnly declaring, as we now do, 
that we would prefer the perpetuation of our present degraded state 
in the Empire, to any such barter, or exchange, or compromise of 
our religious fidelity and perseverance. ’ ( 

This * Address and Remonstrance 9 was transmitted by a de- 
putation of the Laity, appointed to cooperate with the Episco- 
pal Deputies, in remonstrating with the Holy See, against eve- 
ry thing like political interference with the Catholic hierarchy 
in Ireland. / 

Can it, ttan, be contended, with a grave countenance, that 
there » any ground for alarm, iest inle influence of the 
«bon)d pervert the minds of the, irishXatbolics, through the 
medium of their clergy, when we find,, -trait body, fi$$fccting, 
without the smallest hesitation, the authority of the 
as often as it suits their purpose ? We speak here the: Isa- 
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guage of their enemies, in order to demonstrate its inconsut** 
ency. Their friends, of course, deduce the opposition mani- 
fested to the Court of Rome r from an inviolable adherence to** 
their principles, as confirmed by their oaths of allegiance. — * 
But the most captious objector can only say, that they use' 
the authority of the Apostolical Rescript as* it suits their views ? 
abiding by ify and seeking shelter under its protection, as long 
Us they find it convenient; abjuring and disclaiming it &&9001E 
as conformity and obedience proves burthensome- Be it so; we 
affirm that nt least no one who thinks thus of the Irish Catho- 
lics, can affect to believe the established order of things en- 
dangered from foreign influence.- It may be in danger from; 
the disaffection of the Catholics themselves but, that the jeo- 
pardy is purely domestic, if it exists at all, their whole con* 
duct proves, — and the arguments of their adversaries^ to be con* 
distent, must admit. 

If this alarm from* foreign influence was groundless, even* 
while the Pope was under the control of an enemy r and while' 
the empire was exposed to his attacks, what shall we say of it r 
now that peace has driven away all apprehension,- and exhi- 
bited the strange spectacle of our most Protestant Government 
standing forward as the principal champion of the Pope, and 
indeed the prime mover of his restoration as a temporal power it 
It cannot surely be maintained, seriously, that after having re- 
instated him, our first impression should be that of fear, lest 
he should exercise an influence among the Irish, hostile to the 
tranquillity of the country. In the present 9 tate of Italy, it is* 
far more likely that our interposition will be once more requi- 
site to protect his secular existence,, menaced by that power 
whom our policy has made paramount in that fine country, hiV 
Holiness’* * Yery dear Son in Jesus Christ, ’ the Emperor of 
Austria.. 

But, if it is not foreign influence that alarms us, upon wb set 
grounds can the securities be required l The Government are 
apprehensive of the Catholics themselves abusing disaffected pre- 
lates for, if there exists any danger, it must come from that 
quarter; The choice of bishops is substantially vested in the 
prelacy themselves, and the second rank of the clergy may have 
eome influence over it.- Is the hierarchy then so tainted, that it 
is to be apprehended each vacancy will be filled by them with a 
traitor l But,, if things are in such a desperate state; how are 
they to be mended by the veto— by the slow process of improv- 
ing the c^rical constitution at the rate of one-thirtieth part, per- 
haps, in five or six years ? And is there & chance of even this 
trifling improvement, if the body is so rotten as the argument 
presupposes l For, surely, it is not to be expected that such, a* 
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dfi6s of men as it assumes the prelates to bi?, would ever submit 
for die Royal approbation every one name hostile to their plans. 
If, on the other hand) the inferior clergy should have a voice in 
the choice of their prelates, the alarm becomes ridiculous in the 
extreme $ for its whole force is derived from the assumption, 
that the bishop influences his subordinate dcrgy, and through' 
him the people. 

But, after all, what ground is there for interfering with the 
Catholics, any more than with other dissenters, in the choice 
of their spiritual functionaries ? They do not abhor the Church 
of England more zealously and piously than we rigid .Pres- 
byterians, who view both the English and the Roman Churches 
as an equal abomination, regarding them indeed as alike in 
all but one or two particulars. Yet, who ever thought of tak- 
ing sureties against the Protestant Dissenters, by preventing 
improper persons from being chosen * preachers and teach- 
ers * under the Toleration Act ! And let it always be kept in 
mind, that the only ground of interference which can be induc- 
ed, is the alleged danger to the Established Church. To inter- 
fere for purposes merely political, or to improve the loyalty of 
the lower Irish, or amend their conduct, nuiybe^he real mo- 
tive with some of the alarmists 3 but no one has been hardy e- 
nough to avow it, any more than the other object — which has, we 
verily btlieve, a far greater sway — the desire of obtaining an in- 
fluence for party purposes; among the bulk of the population. 
Any intermeddling of this sort is so nearly allied to the basest 
species of policy, the bartering of religious privileges for the 
lowest of worldly ends, that we may be well assured no one wjlf 
ever venture openly to recommend it. Either, then, the danger 
exists not at all, or it is apprehended from attempts of the Ca- 
tholics themselves, against the Establishment. Now, it oifght 
to be borne in mind, tbat no Catholic can, directly or indirect- 
ly, make any attempt upon the safety of the Establishment, with- 
out the deliberate and wilful breach of an oath, which is as fol- 
lows > I do swear that 1 will defend to the utmo&bof my power 
J the settlement and arrangement of property in this country, 

* as established by the laws now in being 3 I do hereby disclaim, 

4 disavow, and solemly abjure any intention to subvert ihe pre- 
4 sent Church establishment, for the purpose of substituting a 
c Catholic establishment in its stead $ and I do solemnly swear, 

4 that I wiWfiot exercise any privilege to which I am or rimy be- 
4 come entitled, to disturb or weaken the Protestant religionatid 
4 Protestant government in this Kingdom* * But patta* it is 
said, are not a sufficient safeguard f they may be f 
they may be taken with mental reservations. v who r^-The 
enemies of Catholic emancipation ? ' But : by what other means 
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than by oaths atid declarations have they hitherto secured, or 
attempted to secure the Establishment against the Romanists ? 
What but an unwillingness to violate oaths, and to make false 
declarations, makes the Catholic an alien in his own country, 
and giVes rise to the whole question of his emancipation ? Can 
any thing be more grossly inconsistent, than that those very men 
who have constructed the machinery of restraints under which 
he now labours, who have forged all his fetters of oaths and de- 
clarations, and who will not hear of his liberation from them 
lest the Establishment should be endangered, should turn round 
upon him and say, oaths and declarations are unavailing to 
bind him, because he will break the one and swallow the other l 
Can there be more outrageous inconsistency than this ? There 
can ; it is his, who, being an advocate of the Catholics, has al- 
ways cried out against the grossness of that inconsistency ; and, 
denying that the oaths were likely to be violated, 1 as insisted, 
for that very reason, upon their being relieved from them. Mrs 
conduct is more inconsistent than that which he blames ; for if 
tests are of no avail, there can indeed be no reason why the 
one party should persist in imposing them * but there can be 
still less reason for the other party requiring their abrogation, it 
being somewhat less ridiculous to refuse a change, admitting it 
will do no harm, than to call for one asserting it can do no good. 
Thus stands the argument, at least while the restraints are 
maintained : — Let us see in what respect it is altered, how far ad- 
ditional alarm is justified, and new securities rendered more ne- 
cessary, by the proposed emancipation; which brings us to the 
second of the vague phrases mentioned in the outset of this dis- 
course, as comprising the whole of the reasoning in favour of 
vetos, namely, the accession expected to the 4 political import- 
ance 9 of the Catholic body. 

To one ignorant of the technical absurdities* (if we may so 
speak), of this controversy, it would seem strange, and indeed 
quite inconceivable, that no fears were entertained of the Catho- 
lic hierarchy^ at the time when the condition of the whole body 
was at its worst, their oppressions most intolerable; and the hos- 
tility of the Government the most unsparing ; — at the time when 
there" must have existed the greatest disaffection, because there 
was the best ground for it,— when the priest must have been most 
/disposed to seduce hid flock from their allegiance, and they most 
prone to follow him But that the alarm has reached its height, 
when the condition both of priest and pk>ple is incalculably im- 
proved, and that novel precautions are resorted to, exactly 
when all distinctions between Catholic and Protestant are about; 
to be removed,— nny, that the removal of those disabilities, 
which nil admit to have been the original cause of the danger,' 
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As long as the 'Catholics were excluded entirely from the pale 
of the Constitution $ while they could fill no offices, exercise no 
franchise, possess no influence of any kind in the State, nay 
not even the right of property, and were .moreover galled by 
innumerable cruel and absurd, but, at all events, irritating per- 
secutions ; it seems to have been deemed quite safe for the E- 
stablishment, which oppressed and tormented them, that they 
should manage them own Church as they pleased. Now, when 
it is proposed to place them on the selfsame footing with the rest 
of the community, and to do away all the distinctions which 
heretofore separated and might have alienated themfrom the 
Constitution, we are told that a system of new securities be- 
comes for the first time necessary against their supposed de- 
signs of disaffection. At the moment that every ground of 
complaint is to be removed, we are bid take special care lest 
their discontent prove dangerous. 

This seems sufficiently absurd, one should think, and very 
much at variance with the maxims respecting tolerance and 

E rsecution, which all mankind have long admitted, from the 
owledge of the surest principles of human nature. Yet there 
is a still greater absurdity in the doctrine, and a more glaring 
inconsistency in the conduct of its professors. If, as soon as 
the door of .the Constitution was opened to the Catholics, 
and the means of acquiring political influence given them, it 
had been proposed to provide against an abuse of the privi- 
leges and tne power thus for the first time bestowed, some ap- 
pearance of argument might have been uiged in support of the 
suggestion ; for the inveterate hostility of the sect was then at 
its neigbt, and it might not be removed all at once by change 
of treatment ; the enjoyment of power was new, and its taste 
might intoxicate. But no such proposition was then made » it 
has been reserved for the last stage of our kindness, or rather the 
lari; act of justice towards the oppressed sect, when .a long course 
of improvement in their condition must have lessened their 
animosity, and a gradual acquisition' of Tight and weight in the 
State, made them incapable of abusing every new accession of in» 
'finance. 

Again— if the power formerly given to them, bofehopro- 
portion uybat which they now seek, there would be somerea- 
ami for contending, that though, a Btfle influence might be safe- 
ly entrusted to them, a large portion might prove%ftwirce of 
danger. But, It is exactly the reverse \ the concesskutf ih 1778 
and 1793 are beyond all comparison more importantithan those 
which remain to be made j in short, thsir power was at once 
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carried to a great freight before, and can rise but a very little 
higher by means of any thing that is still to be conferred on 
them. Then, what can be more preposterous than the conduct 
of those who suddenly bestowed nine tenths of the influence in 
question, without saying one word of securities against its abuse, 
and have now as suddenly discovered that it would be dangerous 
to give the remaining tenth part without safeguards ? 

It is unnecessary to go through the whole detail of the con- 
cessions that were made to the Catholics, unfettered by any con- 
dition ; — let it suffice to say, that the right of holding property,’ 
and, above all, the exercise of the elective franchise, was grant- 
ed without any security against their being turned to the de- 
struction of the Establishment. Consider only the latter of 
these ; how direct is the political influence which it bestows; 
and how much more likely to be under the control of the Ca- 
tholic priesthood, than the right now sought, of sitting in Par- 
liament. The bulk of voters are of necessity persons liable to 
be influenced by their spiritual guides j and how does it hap- 
pen that no one thought of fencing the Church with vetos upon 
their Bishops, when the flocks of the Clergy were at once con- 
verted into political machines ? But they must elect Protest- 
ants, it is said. Can any thing be more plain than that, if 
their views, and those of their pastors, were inimical to the 
Church, they would chuse Protestants who should make them- 
selves the engines of their hostility ? Does not every one know, 
that a Catholic member would be much less liable to the influ- 
ence of his constituents upon such matters, than a Protestant 
returned by Catholics, who must needs be suspecting him, and 
keeping a sharp eye upon his whole conduct ? In fact, no mem- 
bers are more blindly swayed by their constituents, than those 
who at present stand in this predicament. But, after all, the 
emancipation would only introduce a few Catholics into each. 
House \ for there are not above three or four peers, — and we 
fear property will always be found a more powerful canvasser 
than religion*. Is it not then most absurd to contend, that 
because those few persons are henceforth to have seats, even 
supposing them all to have the rancour and the cunning of the 
cloister, it becomes necessary to sift the election of the bishops, 
who influence the priests, who influence the voter?, when you 
have already allowed the most ignorant and perverse of the 
Catholics to become voters in their own person^, without hav- 
ing the least dread of their privilege being abused ? Again— 
they have been suffered to hold rriany offices, but a few are 
withheld. What can equal the absurdity of saying— the Ca- 
tholics may chuse whom they please for bishops, long as 
vol. xxvn. no. 5*. Y 
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they can only rise to the rank of Lieutenant* Colonel in the 
army ; but the instant there are such things as Catholic Co- 
lonels, then indeed the Protestant Church is in danger, un- 
less an efficient control is exercised upon the election of the 
Catholic Bishops. It seems as if the maximum of Catholic 
power, consistent with the stability of the Church, had been 
discovered by some nice process of political arithmetic. We 
have been suffering this burden to mount higher and higher, 
without any precaution whatever to prevent it from crushing 
us; but it has now reached the point where, like a stone- 
breaker, unless either kept from mounting, or prevented from 
falling, it will suddenly come down with its whole weight. One 
party cry out — < Don’t let it ascend an inch higher.* These 
are the enemies of emancipation. The other party will have a 
mechanism superadded to keep it from falling. These are the 
advocates of emancipation and the veto. 

Here, too, as in the former argument, we must observe, 
that the greatest inconsistency is on the part of those who have 
always espoused the cause of the Catholics. Nothing could be 
more triumphant than their refutation of the alarmists upon 
the ground of their own conduct. They never ceased to ask, 
how concessions had all of a sudden become dangerous. Let 
them now explain how securities have all at onee become neces- 
sary. Endless were their taunts against the emancipators of 
1778 and 1793 , who had given so much, and withheld what 
were comparatively trifling additions. They will now be pleas- 
ed to show how the bulk of those concessions brought no neces- 
sity for safeguards ; and yet the trifling additions are to shake 
the Establishment, unless it be forthwith propped by vetos* Of- 
ten did they demand, how it happened that our Church, wjliich 
hatf stood so many augmentations to the power of its supposed 
adversaries, was to be pulled down, by this one other increase. 
It is fit that they now expound to us, how they have discovered 
themselves, that the greatest weight of adverse influence which 
it can bear,. ha6 been heaped upon it ; that the last straw but 
one has been kid upon the camel's back ; and that, unless the 
beast be supported, it will sink under the next* Nothing can 
be more manifest, than that* the advocates of the veto are now 
occupying precisely the same grounds which their adversaries 
Upon the merits of the general question maintained before, and 
from whicWthey so triumphantly drove them. 

But let us now attend to the last of the phrases above specifi- 
ed, and examine the nature of those .* adequate securities 7 for 
the Establishment which the different and very opposite classes 
of alarmists frould recommend. It is, not necessary liere to em» 

4 
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ter into the detail of regulations by which the different plans 
may be diversified. They all have one common feature — and it 
is the only one which can bear upon the question ; they propose 
to give the Government a power of some kind over the Catholic 
hierarchy. As the wild project of paying the Clergy, or nam- 
ing the higher classes of them, has long since been abandoned, 
the power which the Government is now supposed to seek, or 
which .at least some friends of the Catholics tender as a securi- 
ty, is tli at of a negative to be exercised in some way over the 
nomination of those higher orders of the clergy. It seems ma- 
nifest enough, that if the Catholics really do entertain any de- 
signs hostile to the Establishment, no such negative can secure 
it against their machination*. The Government may succeed in 
preventing a few of the mo^t noted agitators among them from ob- 
taining bishopricks; but those agitators will retain their influence, 
probably strengthened in consequence of their exclusion,— and 
those who may be finally chosen will, in spite of the veto , be de- 
voted to the influence which recommended them. An unlimited 
veto never was in the serious contemplation of any one ; lor it 
amounts to a power of direct nomination, and is worse for all 
parties, — inasmuch as its exercise is accompanied with delay, 
dispute, and vexation. The utmost that has b<y*n conceived 
possible, is such a negative as may enable Government now and 
then to reject a candidate ; and, generally speaking, to concur 
with the persons who frame the lists in making the nomination. 
Its advocates have described it as a sort of joint proceeding; 
and it means, if it has any meaning, a power of perpetual inter- 
ference with the Catholic elections. Let us examine what it 
really must prove, if there be any foundation for the fears enter- 
tained of the Catholic body. Whether those fears relate to fo- 
reign influence and the Pope, or to the Romish hierarchy at 
home — whether the veto is to be exercised after the Pope has 
signified his pleasure, or before the names are transmitted to’ 
Rome — the argument is in all respects the same. 

Suppose fhe Catholics bent upon designs hostile to the Esta- 
blishment, which is the sole foundation of the proposition, they 
will of course submit to the Government only the names of per- 
sons in whom they confide, as fit instruments for the promotion 
of their schemes. Whether the person upon whom the election 
actually falls be somewhat more or somewhat less zealous in the 
cause, more or less able to further it, ifc evidently a matter of 
very trifling importance. Things are not so nicely balanced* 
as to render little differences of any consequence. Either the. 
danger from their machinations is great, or nothing can jus- 
tify the demand of securities ; and against a palpable danger* 
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the power of merely preferring a less active to a more active in- 
cendiary, is no adequate security. But, in truth, the Govern- 
ment is not likely even to obtain this very insignificant advan- 
tage From the arrangement It may succeed in rejecting the 
more avowed and notorious adversaries of the Protestant inte- 
rest; but the veto will be no protection against able and more 
dangerous enemies, who have better dissembled their purposes, 
and are the more likely to prosecute them skilfully# Nor cart 
any one be simple enough to expect that the Government will 
have conciliated any such adversary, by refraining from reject- 
ing him. On the contrary, having passed the ordeal, he will 
of necessity exert himself, to show his colleagues and his flock 
that he was not allowed to be consecrated because of any per- 
sonal favour with the Government, nor because of his luke- 
warmness in the common cause. Such are the class of prelates 
whom the veto may be expected to secure. Once more, observe 
how its advocates are exposing themselves to the very arguments 
so successfully advanced by themselves against the enemies of 
the Catholic claims. Tests, said they, can never operate to the 
exclusion of any but the honest and conscientious sectary ; they 
are a premium upon hypocrisy and intrigue ; they leave the 
door open to your worst adversaries, — your more crafty, as well 
as most artful agents, — and bar it against those who arc well 
meaning and fair, and whom good treatment might conciliate 
arid disarm. And cannot the same men now perceive, that the 
veto will have the very same operation, if it have any effect at 
all ; excluding from the Hierarchy open, upright partisans of 
the Catholic sect — avowed, honest enemies of the Church, if it 
have any enemies — but permitting all to enter who are willing 
to purchase its honours by dissimulation, and able by intrigue 
to convert its powers into engines of hostility ? 

But we think it infinitely more likely, that in the temper of 
both parties* not even this effect would follow; we imagine it 
would, if enacted in spite of the Catholics, be found wholly in- 
operative as to its proposed end, and productive of much mis- 
cniefl Suppose it forced upon the Catholics, whose prelacy, 
we have seen, hold it unanimously in detestation. They will, 
we apprehend, as a matter of course, frame the first list of the 
most noted and violent of their* agitators on purpose. They can 
find no difficulty in filling a sufficiently ample list with such 
names as are^all equally odious to the Government. The Go- 
vernment cannot object to the whole, not only because this 
would be exercising an unlimited veto, but because the Letter of 
Genoa expressly says, that the Pope requires so many names 
to be left as may give him a power of choosing. Then the u£- 
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most that Government gains, is the having a choice among equal 
evils ; the Establishment is only rendered more secure by the 
difference of the names of the Catholic prelates. But sup- 
pose the whole are rejected by Government, then what have 
the Catholic Bishops (or the Dean and Canons who recommend 
in one or two dioceses) to do, but to return the same names ; 
asserting, that they know of no other fit objects of election ? 
And if the Government will not permit them to repeat the same 
list, they can only leave the see vacant ; promulgating to the 
people, that the see must remain vacant, because all those whom 
they could conscientiously recommend to fill it, have been per- 
emptorily rejected by the Ministry. The reason of their rejec- 
tion will soon be divined by the inferior clergy and their flocks ; 
nor will it render their exclusion, and the vacancy of the sec, 
more agreeable. Can any man doubt that the worst of mischiefs 
will arise from a state of things like this ? Yet it is the natural 
consequence of a measure proposed for the tranquillity of the 
country — for the conciliation of the Catholics— for the removal 
of odious distinctions — for the termination of religious animo- 
sities — above all, for the safety of the Protestant Church. See 
how it tends inevitably to exasperate religious feelings, and to 
marshal the sects in a united and compact body against the 
Establishment. The disabilities under which the Catholics now 
labour, are secular, and indeed political, for the most part. 
Nothing immediately affects their religious concerns. But the 
veto, however exercised, is a perpetual interference in their ec- 
clesiastical affairs ; and its most probable effect is to place the 
first diocese that may be vacant, under every inconvenience 
short of an interdict; while it sends forth all the rejected can- 
didates not only inspired with the feelings of disappointed ambi- 
tion, but united by a common grievance, and armed with the 
confidence and respect of the people, to preach disaffection, and 
work mischief among the sect for whose sake they have suffered. 

In truth, # a limited veto , or any power, strictly speaking, ne- 
gative, is, from its nature, one which cun only exist where the 
two parties are well disposed towards each other. > Had the 
Crown never before enjoyed the negative upon legislative acts, 
notwithstanding its indirect influence in one House, and its 
power of directly influencing the other, the sudden acquisition 
of such a power could hardly fail to overact the Constitution, by 
its immediate exercise. But, suppose it were suddenly to be 
acquired at a moment of mutual hostility, and unaccompanied 
by any one means of influencing the other branches of the Le- 
gislature, it is evident that the power would be either nominal, 
or anarchy must ensue, or the rest of the Legislature must be 
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Annihilated' And wc are proposing to give the Protestant Go- 
vernment a negative upon the Catholic nominations all at once, 
in a moment of the greatest jealousy and heartburnings, without 
one particle of influence over the Catholic body ; who, on the 
contrary, dislike the Establishment the more on account of the 
veto, and dislike the veto more than the disabilities, in the place 
of which it is substituted. A power of direct nomination, would 
at least be more practicable and intelligible. Wc can see in 
what way it could operate ; and, without changing its nature, 
the veto, it appears manifest, must cither cease to be a mere 
negative, by terminating in direct nomination, or it must lead 
to an immediate issue between the two parties, and fling the 
whole concerns of the Catholics into inextricable confusion. 
This, moreover, is the consequence, whether the designs of the 
Catholics are hostile to the Establishment or not. We have 
argued above with respect to the persons likely to be chosen, 
upon the supposition that such hostility exists, because the doc- 
trine we were grappling with proceeds upon that assumption. 
But be the Catholics ever so innocent of any evil intention, the 
consequences of the veto must be an immediate conflict respect- 
ing candidates — and the creation of an hostility where we verily 
believe none existed before. 

In this, as in every other point of view, the friends of the 
Catholics who support the veto is more inconsistent than their 
adversaries. He who has all along maintained, that there were 
no measures to be kept with them, and that, as their hostility 
could not be disarmed it must be combated, may, with some 
plausibility, contend, that they will not be more active against 
the Establishment in consequence of the proposed negative ; and 
that whatever security can be derived from such an arrange-" 
ment, is so much gained. Such a reasoner is, besides, naturally 
the advocate of all measures for cramping, thwarting, and irri- 
tating the hostile sect ; his is a scheme of oppression, founded in 
distrust, and mingled with defiance ; he has no conoern with con- 
ciliation — and must lay his account with gaining uo advantage 
which he does not conquer. He committed, it is true, an egre- 
gious blunder formerly, in not completing the work of extermi- 
nation, which, to be quite consistent, his policy should have 
consummated ; and his relaxations in 1778 and 17.93 were fur- 
ther departure#from his principles, if indeed they were pot the 
consequences of the original mistake. But upon the present 
occasion, he is guilty of no departure from these principles, 
when he says — either maintain the existing disabilities, which 
gall more than they restrain the Catholics, or put in their place 
a power of interfering with their ecclesiastical concerns, Etilj 
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more irritating than the penal code, and far more likely to ex- 
asperate than to weaken them. But with what regard to con- 
sistency can he recommend such an arrangement* who has been 
ever maintaining that the Catholics might safely be entrusted 
with the full rights of subjects — that ill treatment alone made 
them dangerous — and that it was the last of human follies, after 
their chains had been broke in pieces, to insist upon keeping 
on a link to gall those whom it could not bind ? 

It may however be said, that many of the observations 
which we have made apply only to a mere negative, and that, 
at any rate, the inefTicacy of the arrangement in securing the 
Establishment, would to a great degree be remedied, by giving 
the Government a direct power of nomination. To this, indeed, 
the arguments of the alarmists tend ; they mean, in reality, that 
the Crown should chusc the Catholic Bishops as it does the Pre- 
lates of the Establishment, or they secure nothing ; and we shall 
now see whether or not the extreme horror with which such a 
scheme has ever been contemplated by the Catholics, is well- 
founded. 

It must, first of all, be conceded to us, that’ the burthen of 
the proof lies upon those who would maintain so novel and ex- 
traordinary a proposition as that with ivhich wc are contending. 
For to what docs it amount ? To this — that the Catholic body 
being dissenters from the Established Church, yet contributing 
to its support, as much as if they belonged to it ; and bearing, 
at the same time, the whole burthen of their own church, shall 
not only have no voice in the affairs of the Establishment, but 
shall not even be entrusted with the management of their own 
ecclesiastical concerns, while these are controlled by persons, 
who deem the whole a gross and degrading superstition. It sure- 
ly is not necessary to maintain, that no possible circumstances can 
be conceived which could justify such a demand, on the part of 
■a government, from a large body of its subjects ; we may rest 
satisfied with observing, that, at the least, the reasons must be 
cogent to sftpport it. And this appears perfectly evident, that 
whatever arguments may be urged in its behalf, tho same argu- 
ments would equally justify the most rigorous measures of exclu- 
sion towards the dreaded sect. Nay, there cannot be a doubt, 
that, as the most rigorous exclusion from civil rights would be 
a less violent measure, the danger, or the apprehension of dan- 
ger which would justify Government in assuming the nomina- 
tion of the Prelates, would more than justify the continuance of 
the Penal code in all its original severity. But all parties have 
agreed, that it was safe to relax far the greater part of that se- 
verity ; ,therefi)rej $o danger can now exist sufficient to justify 
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the interference. Indeed, such a danger must be not only most 
imminent; but it must be of a nature directly menacing the 
existence of the country. No mere view of ordinary civil poli- 
cy gives a government any right to interfere with the ecclesias- 
tical concerns of a religious sect. The better preservation of the 
peace is no motive to authorize so persecuting a measure. Let 
the Government employ the military force of the country to 
check insurrection ; or, by a strict police, endeavour to prevent 
it. If the sectaries are a body so tainted with disaffection that 
they cannot safely be entrusted with the common rights of citi- 
zens, let them be disqualified ; if their zeal and activity against 
the Established Hierarchy threatens to shake it, let the State af- 
ford the Church still more signal protection, unless indeed the 
making the sectaries themselves contribute to its support, while 
they abhor its doctrines, should be deemed the extreme of fa- 
vour and partiality. But to assume the management of the 
private, internal, church policy of the sect, is a proceeding so 
outrageous, that the worst dangers which can menace the Esta- 
blishment can furnish Do pretext for it. 

In truth, we believe there are very few, if any, of those who 
would be meddling with the Catholic preferment, in whose minds 
alarm for either Church or State has any serious existence. The 
enemies of the Catholics view, with an evil eye, the influence of 
their Priests and Bishops, and would fain obtain a share of it ; 
and their friends, anxious above every thing for the removal 
of the existing disabilities, are disposed to surrender too much 
as an equivalent, in the hopes of smoothing the way towards the 
attainment of so favourite an object. We only wonder that 
they can be so blind to the nature of the sacrifice they arc re- 
commending. Whether in a civil or an ecclesiastical yiew, thg 
transference to the Government of any portion of clerical influ- 
ence is to be regarded by every rational friend of his country 
with abhorrence. Let us only reflect ,upon the consequences of 
the Governmentnaming, oreven influencing, the nomination of the 
Catholic prelates. ' Through their nomination of the Bishops, 
who would generally become their agents, the Ministry would 
have an active partisan . in each parish ; for the priests are whol- 
ly dependent upon their diocesans for their very livelihood ; they 
may be deprived at pleasure as they are at pleasure nominated. 
The road to a Catholic bishoprick, therefore, would henccfortli 
be through Coipt intrigue, and abject prostitution to persons in 
authority. It frequently requires more regard for religion, than 
falls to the lot of ambitious men, to prevent the Protestant Mitre 
from being made the reward of political services, and the retainer 
lqr future labour in the secular vineyard. But if the purity of 
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the Established Church runs some risk of being saci ificcd to par- 
ty or private views, how much more liable to such a perversion 
is the Catholic hierarchy, regarded by ali our politicians with 
derision, if not with aversion ! Now, it must be remember- 
ed, that the Catholics arc an immense body of the people, ris- 
ing rapidly in wealth, as they have already increased in number; 
that at this day they possess paramount political influence in 
many places, by the exercise of the elective franchise ; and that 
their direct weight in political contests must be increased by the 
repeal of the penal restrictions. The transference to Govern- 
ment, or rather to the Crown, of this weight, or a very large 
portion of it, must be the consequence of the patronage being 
vested in that quarter. 

Now, this conclusion can only be got rid of, by maintain- 
ing, that the measure in question will diminish or wholly de- 
stroy the influence of the Catholic priesthood with their flocks, 
at least in all political matters ; and there are many who be- 
lieve that such would be its consequences. But then, we must 
remember, that the priest depends, for his salary, entirely up- 
on the voluntary contributions of his flock ; and in order t % 
live, he must retain their confidence. If his connexion with 
the Government, or that of his Bishop, tends to awaken sus- 
picions in the minds of the people, they must be allayed by a 
conduct the very reverse of that which the alarmists wish to force 
upon the Catholic hierarchy ; the bishop and the priest must 
become open and avowed enemies of the Government, that they 
may not Ue suspected of being its agents ; and then it is proba- 
ble some real dangers must arise from their influence. To us, 
we confess, it appears more likely, that the influence of the 
priesthood would continue ; and that, by their connexion with 
the Government, they might even acquire additional weight 
with an ignorant and superstitious people, — their religion hav- 
ing, at all times and in all countries, been found to ally itself 
easily with arbitrary power ; and we have no doubt that, even 
if pensioned, as well as named by the Crown, as soon as the dis- 
abilities of the Penal code were removed, and, with them, the 
principal reason for the Catholics opposing tile Crown, we should 
see the whole weight of the Catholic body in Ireland flung 
into the scale of the Executive power. Liberal and enlight- 
ened as our English Dissenters are in comparison, they have 
been found but too often leaning towards the Court, where the 
concerns of their peculiar sects were not in question. The prac- 
tical lenity of the Test iaws towards them, has produced this 
effect. Although the Crown has no immediate connexion with 
their preitliiood, it is very much owing to their directing all 
their political feelings towards one object. Toleration, and being 
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allowed in si great measure to attain it. Were the Catholic 
emancipated, and his spiritual guide an agent of the Govern- 
ment, (supposing always the impossible case of the Body having 
quietly acquiesced in such an ai rangement), he would probably 
follow the same direction also in political concerns. 

Nor is it at all inconsistert with this view of the subject, that 
we should also apprehend, from the proposed change, a very 
great interruption to the public peace. The wealthy part of 
the Catholics, they who have a certain station in society, may 
remain quiet ; and the bulk of the inferior classes who have votes 
in boroughs and comities, will follow their priests; but an im- 
mense rabble will remain, the victims of dissension and schism. 
Priests discontented with the arrangement — prelates excluded 
by Government — will address themselves to their passions, and 
wo i k upon their superstitious feelings; so that the Government, 
in many parts of the country, will have acquired an accession 
of influence, dangerous to the Constitution — while the tranquil- 
lity of the community may elsewhere be put in greater jeopardy 
than ever. It is certain, that, even supposing the arrangement 
were carried to morrow, ru.d accepted by the leading members, 
and the bulk of the Catholic body, a division must be the con- 
sequence, attended with all the conseq ucnccs of religious divi- 
sion. The Crown nlorte would be a gainer ; — neither the sect 
itself nor the public, could foil to lose. 

It lias fiiquondy been contended, that the plan in question is 
adopted in other Protestant countries. We are reminded of 
Prussia, where the government is Protestant, and yet the pre- 
lates in the Catholic provinces are named by the Crown ; ami 
of Canada, where our own Protestant court names Catholic 
prelates. These cases, however, have no similarity to that of 
Ireland. In Poland ar-d Silesia, and wherever the King of 
Prussia appoints to preferment, the Catholic religion is the es- 
tablished religion of the country, # and is richly endowed out of 

* An apparent exception may be perhaps drawn fion? the arrange- 
ment between the Ourt of Rome and of Russia, as to the church 
affVisot MchilofF — but the case is very for from being a paiallel 
one. In die first place, the Greek Church which is established in 
Ilusda, and from which the Catholics of Mohiloff are dissenters, 
rev-r has been held, n» r, from the nature of things, could have been 
held iii equal attrsion by that of Rome, with ihe Protestant Church, 
and, abrvt all, the Anglican portion of it. It never was an apostate 
( cs die Romanists call the Reformed Churches) from her faith — it 
never belonged to her in any way ; — consequently neither the Romish 
Ci urch is so much abhomd in Russia, nor the Greek Church at 
Hume besides that, perhaps, the two resemble one another more 
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the public property. The nomination by the Crown is almost 
a necessary consequence of this circumstance; although certain- 
ly in Scotland it lias been found practicable to maintain a Na- 
tional Church unconnected with the Crown, chiefly from the re- 
publican nature of Presbyterian discipline. The same observa- 
tion applies to Canada, where the Catholic religion is establish- 
ed and favoured by law.’ But it should also be recollected, that 
all these are instances of arrangements which have arisen out of 
conquest. When Poland was independent, anti Silesia belong- 
ed to Austria, and Canada to France, no such anomaly existed 
as a Protestant authority naming to Catholic church office**. 
And we must not forget, that neither in these cases, nor in any 
one instance which can be named, does it signify, in respect of 
civil liberty, whether the Crown usurp the patronage or not. 
Even in Canada, from its colonial subordination, * no man can 
pretend, that the subject has any greater reason to dread the 
Royal authority, when armed with this prerogative — consider- 
ing that it had, before, the whole weight of the mother country 
wherewithal to govern the colony. 

It may naturally excite surprise, that so many able and en- 
lightened friends of the Catholics, warm Iriends also of the Con- 
stitution, should have fallen info the palpable errors, as we hum- 
bly think them, and the manifest inconsistencies above exposed. 
But, besides that their zeal for carrying one great measure 
blinded them to the concessions they believed necessary for its 
success, there was something far more plausible ia the grand topic 
of a 'fmrign influence ’ a few years ago, than at present. When 
.Cord Grenville listened to the alarms of the celebrated univer- 
sity which had just chosen him to administer her well known 
loyalty and orthodoxy, the power of Buonaparte was at its 
height; this country was, from recent and unparalleled failures, 
exposed to invasion ; and the Pope was a prisoner in France. 
A slight view of the question might incline that distinguished 
Statesman tp conceive, that thero was something in the clamor- 
ous fears by which, during his election, he had been incessantly 

nearly. But, secondly , are we prepared to give — con we give — the 
Court of Rome the equivalents which Russia gave for that conces- 
sion ? To mention no other, are we ready to send a minister to 
Rome, and tc\ receive in London a Popish nuncio, in all form, as a 
constantly resident, and publickly accredited minister ? We do not 
insist here upon other points of importance, because these are suffi- 
cient; — but certainly the objections drawn in the text fr.n n constitu- 
tional views, were wholly inapplicable to the case of a Russian pro- 
vince, and render the difference between that and the case in luu<J 
still wider. 
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surrounded ; and to close his eyes to the fact* that whoever 
cried out for securities, really ought, in common consistency, to 
cry out against emancipation. Lord Grenville's own attach- 
ment to the Church was unshaken ; yet it had been called into 
question, from his zeal for the Catholics $ and, willing tc» give 
every satisfaction that could be desired on that head — sincerely 
anxious, moreover, that no pains should be spared to quiet all 
apprehensions for the safety of the Establishment — he unfortu- 
nately gave a weight to the clamour about foreign influence, 
which, but for the sanction of his name, it never could have 
had with reasonable men, even at the period we are alluding to. 
Perhaps it is presumptuous in us to venture an opinion, that 
were he to apply his mind to the subject at the present moment, 
he would have formed another opinion ; but of this we are con- 
fident, that he is of far too liberal and mnnly a temper to per- 
sist in a false view of any subject, merely because he once enter- 
tained it; and it is also very possible, that he may, under the 
new circumstances of the case, hold the fear to be ridiculous, 
which he once seriously entertained. 

13 lit they who still maintain, that the fear of foreign influ- 
ence justified a demand of securities in 1810, may consider the 
possible recurrence of that state of things, as still calling for 
precautions. To this, however, the Catholics make a very ob- 
vious, and, as it appears to us, a fair reply. They oiler to put an 
end at once to all question of foreign interference, and to obtain 
a restoration of the ancient mode of domestic nomination. Di- 
vided as they may be on other points, we perceive no symptom 
of disunion upon this. It would indeed be, as far as it goes, for 
the interest of the priesthood ; and we may safely trust them, 
when they only assert, that they will, to satisfy our scruplts, 
assume an increase of their own power. At present, in sub- 
stance, the Irish bishops, with a few exceptions, are chosen 
by the Body at large ; and, where the inferior clergy have a 
voice, it is still substantially an Irish election. They contend, 
however, that it should be Irish in name as well as in reality, 
and that the Pope ought only to have the function of conse- 
crating those w hom the Dean and Chapter of the vacant dio- 
cese should iiave elected. Such a method of choice is said 
by their most learned writers to be strictly canonical ; and it 
would 1 , if adipted, be perfectly efficacious in excluding every 
thing like foreign nomination. At present, none such is ever 
in point of fact exercised : — but the* change proposed would 
preclude the possibility of it. Whoever is still dissatisfied, and 
<till cries out for vetos , must, we think, clamour in a new key ; 
he must, at any rate, vary the burthen of the noise, and, 
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dropping tlie words * foreign influence,* cry out, honestly and 
openly, for a power over the Catholics to be used in elections, 
— the real meaning of the demand with very many of those who 
make it another form of speech. 

We think enough has been urged to strip the question of all 
disguise, and remove every thing like a doubt from the practi- 
cal conclusion to which each successive discussion has always 
pointed more clearly, that there is neither justice nor policy in 
refusing the Catholics any longer an unqualified restitution of 
their civil rights. Their strong, and almost unanimous, repug- 
nance to any conditional cession, which shall trench upon the 
independence of their Hierarchy, is certainly no reason for mo- 
difying the inference suggested by other views of the subject. 
We dwell lightly, however, upon this topic; because, if the Ca- 
tholics were clearly in the wrong, how generally soever the feel- 
ing might have spread, wc should never recommend an uncon- 
ditional compliance, but rather that time should be allowed for 
removing the error. It is not with this, as with their religious 
prejudices, which we have no right to touch, or even to disre- 
gard. But having adopted the same opinion upon the political 
question, because it is right in itself, not because they are invete- 
ratcly attached to it, unquestionably the friends of peace and con- 
ciliation may be allowed to recommend it the more, that its ad- 
option would be eminently conducive to this end. Yet we 
shall not bo surprised to hear many persons averse to unlimited 
emancipation, on this very ground, through feelings of false 
pride, and an unwillingness to yield unconditionally. 

Some politicians, too, arc impressed with a belief Lhnt the chief 
agitators of the Catholics, do not sincerely desire the emancipa- 
tion upon any terms ; that they apprehend the loss of their own 
inilu cnee as soon as the grievances are removed ; and that they 
dread also the conversion of many of the upper classes, when 
there is no longer temporal gain, and consequently suspicion of 
bad motives attached to apostasy. We believe there may be 
much truth id this view of the conduct pursued by several per- 
sons among the Catholics ; and it is not impossible that some- 
what of the extraordinary fury so suddenly displayed against the 
proposed securities, may have been kindled by their machina- 
tions. But, far from weakening the conclusion to which a dis- 
passionate view of the question upon its own merits has led us, 
we think this consideration mainly confirms that conclusion. 
Tor, if unconditional emancipation is right in itself, and politic in 
every other point of view, — what additional inducement to grant 
it can be stronger, than the conviction that it will at once dis- 
arm those evil councillors, those agents of mischief,— restore tha 
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Catholics generally to a more sound and wholesome influence, 
— and even pave the way towards the removal of their religious 
prr j ud ires ? 

It must not be supposed, that because the general drift of ouv 
reasoning has coincided with the doctrines maintained by the 
Catholic Body, we are therefore blind to some very reprehen- 
sible pints of their conduct, and some gross absurdities in their 
arguments. Nothing, for example, can be more ridiculous, 
than the manner in which they change the nature of the ques- 
tion, according to the party they arc dealing wilb. When they 
arc grappling with the Court of Home, and refusing to allow 
the Pope to recommend the veto — nay, construing a permission 
into an injunction, — the veto is a temporal, a civil, a political 
matter, and they cannot suffer his Holiness to interfere; — they 
have sworn that he shall not. When the Legislature is mind- 
ed to enact the veto by a statute, straightway it throws off the 
secular, and is clothed with a divine nnture; it is ecclesiastical 
and spiritual, and not a thing of this world, but somewhat be- 
tween God and their own consciences. We, on the contrary, 
hold the whole question to be temporal, and one of Policy and 
justice. We conceit e that the Legislature would violate a duty 
towards the community, by divesting the Catholics of their ec- 
clesiastical rights, — not because these rights arc of a nature to 
remove them beyond the control of Parliament, hut because 
ihey are undoubted civil rights, which Parliament is bound to 
respect. The violence of the proceedings held toward* some of 
the distinguished friends of the Catholic question, merits a still 
more severe reprehension. That body ha 1 *, indeed, suffered in- 
calculably, from the disrespect shown towards its most illus- 
trious advocate, whose services to his country — whose great 
exertions in behalf of civil and religious liberty, have long 
been above all praise, — and who has displayed, on this occa- 
sion, a dignified spirit of moderation and forgiveness, at once 
tho result of his truly venerable character, and of his sincere 
devotion to the interests of mankind, — by whatever champions 
their cause may be defended, or by whatever follies it may be 
for the moment disfigured. 


Art. hi. •/>/<’ nee of Usury : Shooing the Impolicy of the pre- 
sent Legal Jicslraints on the Terms of Pecuniary Bargains y in 
Letters to a l'tiehd, To which is added 9 a Letter to Adam 
A \mith 9 Esq. LL. 1). on the Discouragements opposed hy the 
above liestraints to the Progress of Inventive Industry* The 
Third Edition : To which is also added , Second Edition , a 
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Protest against Law Taxes. Bv Jgremv Bewttiam, Esq. of 

Lincoln’s- Inn. 12ino. pp. 276. London. Payne. 18 16*. 

^i^ur. Parliamentary discussion which took place incidentally 
-*■ in the course of last Session, with reference to the Usury 
Laws, ‘induced Mr Beutham to permit the publication of ♦his 
edition, the work having for many years been out of print. 
We gladly seize the occasion of bringing the subject before our 
readers, and of recommending the perusal of this volume to all 
who may cither have any doubts upon the questions,— or who 
may only, desire to enjoy the pleasure of following two chains of 
political reasoning, as clo»c and as beautiful as any thing which 
the severest of the sciences presents. In this respect, indeed, 
these tracts arc unrivalled ; and, that nothing might be wanting 
to their perfection, the style in which they are written (especial- 
ly the second) is a model of composition. 

It is curious to consider by what accidents the prejudices that 
gave rise to the Usury Law's have maintained their ground, a- 
midst the ruins of the mercantile system to which they miurallv 
belong. Long after every thinking man Jnd been con\ inecd, tlmr 
the most entire freedom in commercial mattcis was both the right 
of the subject and the interest of the ronnnunitv, mid that cveiy 
interference with the private trade of individual , was not »mly a 
grievous restraint upon natural libjrly, but positively detrimental 
lo publick prosperity, all rea^oners '■eemLd to agree hi 
inn from the sentence of condemnation thus parcel upon such 
laws, the very etas’* of enactments which most plainly sinned 
against the principles both of civil liberty and true policy. 
This anomaly is only to bo accounted for, by tins peculiar na- 
ture of the prejudices in which the Usury laws* h id their Ibu id- 
ntiou ; but an unlucky opinion in their favour, di-iivcrcd by 
l)r Smith, in the work vvh;ch operated so powerfully towards 
dispelling the other errors of the mercantile theory, had a v^ry 
remarkable effect in keeping alive those prejudices; and it is 
certain, ihfft Mr Bentham was the first writer who openly and 
systematically attacked them. It is equally true, that Iw com- 
pleted the work which he begun : For, siuco the publication of 
his tract, no one has ever been hardy enough to d nv, that he 
bad conclusively demonstrated the proposition winch forms is 
subject. To endeavour to add any thing to his reasonings, 
would be a vain attempt ; but we shall exhibit the substance uf 
them in a form somewhat abridged, rather in the hope of their 
meeting the eyes of many who might not possess the original 
work, than with the least doubt as to its superior efficacy in pro- 
ducing speedy conviction in all who may peruse it. 
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Jt is a just observation of Lord Coke, that to trace the source of 
an error is to refute it : and fortunately there seems no difficulty in 
accounting for the origin of those prejudices in which the Usury 
Laws have their foundation. Mr Bcntham ascribes, we think, 
rather too much to religious bigotry, in treating this part of 
the subject. He observes, that the practice of self-denial came 
very early to be substituted for active virtue*! and as the great- 
er the temptation the greater the merit, much virtue was held 
to lye in refusing to one’s sdf the means of making money, — at all 
times the favourite pursuit of mankind. Hence, he says, the 
obvious method of making wealth productive, by lending it for 
a profit, was proscribed as ap illegal gratification ; and besides, 
as the Jews dealt largely in this practice, the Christians, ever 
anxious to avoid their customs, deemed it peculiarly sinful. 
The authority of Aristotle, who reprobates usury on the ground 
that * money is in its nature barren, ’ was a strong support of 
these views, in an age which bowed to the dicltrn of that phi- 
losopher in every thing, save matters immediately connected 
with Pagan faith. Our author also remarks, that the natural 
antipathy of the spendthrift towards the saving man, arising 
from the envy with which he regards him, must have operated 
in the same direction. That all these causes have contributed 
materially to produce the prevailing notions against* usury, there 
ran be no doubt. J3ut we think he has, contrary to the usual 
accuracy of his analysis, overlooked one of the most powerful, 
— we mean, the feeling excited against a rich man, as tne lender 
must always be compared with the borrower, — and in favour of a 
poor one, by the very circumstance of the former making the latter 
pay for help, according to his necessities, and reaping a profit 
without any labour or even trouble of his own. It is true, that 
many other classes are exactly in the same situation, as far as the 
circumstance of gaining by another’s working goes ; but in no case 
does the contest between distress and avarice;, or let us only say, a 
calculating and money-getting spirit, so frequently become appa- 
rent; and besides, other lenders, as land-owners, have always form- 
ed such a powerful body, that no universal prejudice could easi- 
Jy take root against them. Nor is it any answer to this view of 
tire subject, to say, that a person in no distressed state may bor- 
row, upon a calculation of gain, from another, upon the whole 
no richer thgpfi himself ; for the prejudice in question took its 
rise, when almost all loans were from the rich to the poor, to 
relieve their, distresses ; and the prevalence of hard bargains, 
driven under such circumstances, obtained for the dealers in 
money a bad name that they never yet have lost. Perhaps the 
way in which religious bigotry has chiefly influenced, the repu* 
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tation of this class of men, in modern times, has been from 
the circiiHMancc of the money-trade being principally in the 
handset the Jews; although, undoubtedly, this monopoly has 
been secured to them, as it was originally acquired, by the pre- 
valence of the prejudices themselves. But the natural question 
is, llow the laws against usury, that is, tlm restraints upon the 
terms of money bargain-, can be juslifud ? We shall short- 
ly advert to the reasons winch have been adduced with this 
view. 

The first reason given for the interference, is the prevention 
of prodigality. It is well observed by Mr Bent ham, in the 
outset of this part of his argument, that although the prevent- 
ing men from injuring one another, is a most legitimate object 
of 1 he lawgiver, it may well be doubted, whether he is as much 
called upon to interpose between a man and himself, sup- 
posing the person so meant to be protected lias attained the 
years of discretion. If this is a good work at all. he thinks at 
least it is a work of supererogation. But, in truth, such is not 
the real operation of the restraints under consideration. Why 
should a man, because he is prodigal, be also insane? And 
vcL no one of sound mind would think of giving six per cent, 
ior the use of money, how pressing soever his wants, if he 
could get it for five. Again — Can a man, however prodigal, 
be prevented from selling all he can get rid of by sale, and 
pledging all that won't sell ? Those who have security of any 
kind to offer the lender, are not protected by the law; for 
the lender never makes his bargain upon a view of the bor- 
rower’s character and habits, but of his security — so that the 
law is not likely to prevent him in cases where he was disposed 
to lend ; and the prodigality of the borrower, whose property 
is mortgaged, may be an inducement, in itself, to such as look 
towards obtaining possession of* it. If, on the other hand, the 
spendthrift has no security to offer, how is he more likely to 
get money at t a high than at a low rate? A friend is the only 
person likely to accommodate him, and he won’t take more than 
the ordinary rate. Prodigals, in truth, are not the persons who 
borrow large sums at exorbitant interest ; — they much more fre- 
quently borrow moderate sums, nt the usual rate, in various 
quarters ; — and when they can find a lender disposed to specu- 
late, and obtain a compensation for the great risk of trusting 
them in the high profits ol the transaction, such an one will also 
neglect the prohibitions of the Usury Laws, and make the 
poor man pay so much more for the additional risk they make 
him run. But it is decisive of this argument, that the most 
Voi.. xxvii. no. 54. Z 
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certain road to rain for all prodigals, is to obtain goods upon 
credit, as long as their credit lasts ; and that no law interferes 
with this, — unless, indeed, we have recourse to the interdiction 
of the Roman jurisprudence. Mr Bentham clearly shows,- that 
tradesmen make raw customers pay a great deal more than 
money-lenders would do; and he asks, where is the sense of 
stopping the expenditure of the prodigal at the faucet, while 
'there are so many ways of letting it out at the bunghole ? 

The protection of indigence forms another reason urged in 
'behalf of these restraints. But it is plain, that no one rate of 
'interest can be adapted to every man’s situation. To some k 
may be pt«6table to borrow, though they should pay ten per 
.cent, while others may find sixper cent, too high, compared 
with the gain they can derive. The Usury Laws, however, fix 
the amount of the interest, and consequently determine one 
standard of exigency for all. How does this arrangement oper- 
ate — not in protecting, bdt in crushing the indigent, whose pro- 
tection forma its pretext f No man will of himself give a farming 
more for money than the lowest at which any one will lend it ; 
but he may be in such a situation that nobody will lend him 
.that of which he stands in the greatest need, except he pays 
higher than the general average rate adopted by the law. To 
give more than this maximum, would be for his advantage ; — 
it would be profitable to him, otherwise be would not desire to 
borrow on such terms. The law Isays, he shall not benefit 
'himself, perhaps save himself, by giving what by the suppo- 
sition he is able to give — and this, says our author, out of pru- 
dence and lovingkindness towards the poor man 1 ‘ There 

■may,* he adds, ‘be worse cruelty;, but can there be greater non- 
' sense ? ’ It is evident, that if the protection of- indigence weft 
'really the object of these laws, they stop short of weir mark.; 
-—they prevent a poor man, no doubt, from borrowing at a high 
'lute ; but they take no means of compelling the rich to lend bun 
at a lower rate. . , 

A third reason alleged, is the protection of simplicity. Now, 
•it is plain, that nothing short of the utmost simplicity can ever 
-induce a man to make so improvident a bargain,- as the giving 
‘more than he knows, or may easily learn to be necessary, for 
-the use of money. There is nothing so easily ascertained as the 
iroarket rate (^interest It does not vary from.day to day, like 
«ibe prices of godds ; and, when it shifts, it is only in a very small 
'proportion. Moreover, it is the same ell over the community. 
< A ample man, or a man without bang very simple, may be 
'dirsriTtd in other bargains ; but here the legislator does not, in- 
deed he cannot, render the least assistance. If a person unwa- 
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rily pays too dear for goods or land, a case of daily occurrence# 
he must stand by his bargain, how speedily soever he may be 
undeceived ; and indeed, here the law coula not, in all cases, 
aid the unwary purchaser, however carefully contrived for his as* 
sistance, because the seller having pocketed the pricey may have 
decamped with it, or spent it* But in the case of loans, the un- 
wary borrower, whom the legislator pretends to assist, has al- 
ways the security in his own hands ; and if be has been really 
overreached, there is no possible difficulty in obtaining redress 
Nor should it be forgotten, that if we are to suppose thfe case ojf 
persons so simple as to stand in need of protection in their mo- 
ney bargains, the same defect of prudence or sagacity expose# 
them to fully as great danger iu all their other transactions# 
Nay, they may be overreached in the demand of the rate of in- 
terest fixed by law ; for the market rate may, and often does 
fall much below the legal maximum* — not to mention the injury a 
person of weak judgment may do himself, by borrowing even at 
the lowest market rate, and injudiciously employing the sums so 
obtained. Yet in these cases no lawgiver ever dreamt of afford- 
ing protection to simplicity ; and indeed the attempt would be 
obviously hopeless. 

It is urged as a fourth reason in favour of these restraints, 
that a free access to the money market tends to encourage pro- 
jectors. Dr Smith has greatly contributed to the prevalence of 
this notion. He classes projectors with prodigals; stigmatizes 
both as persons likely to waste the capital of the community ; 
and approves of the maximum , from its tendency to keep a por- 
tion of that capital out of their hands. In no part of Mr Ben- 
tham’s tract is he more conspicuously successful, than in his ela- 
borate refutation of this dogma, and his exposition of the pre- 
judices upon which it is founded. The restraint, as he justly 
remarks, professing to fall upon rash, imprudent, useless schera* 
ers, does in fact fall upon such persons as, in the 4 pursuit of 

* wealth, or % even of any other object, endeavour, by the as- 

* sistance of wealth, to strike into any channel of invention* It 

* falls upon all such persons as, in the cultivation of any of those 

* arts which have been by way of eminence termed ustfid, direct 

* their endeavours to any of those departments in which their 
‘ utility shines joost conspicuous and indubitable ; upon all such 

* persons as, m the line of any of their pursuits, aim at any 

* thing that can be called improvements whether it consist in the 

* production of any new article adapted to man’s use, or in the 

* meliorating the quality, or diminishing the expense, of any erf 

* those which are already known to us. It falls, in short, upon 

Z 2 
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f every application of the human powers, in which ingenuity 
* stands in need of wealth for its assistant. * 

It is indeed manifest, that, in this view, the Usury Laws are 
absurd, unless it be possible to distinguish, before trial, good 
from bad, that is, successful from losing projects; — in which case, 
the law ought to fix a maximum for the loans to the one, and 
leave the other free access to the market, — which is plainly im» 
possible. Those who are too prudent to risk their money upon 
an unpromising scheme, will risk it upon no scheme at all, but 
will lend only to established concerns. The temptation of higher 
profit than usual is absolutely necessary, to prevail upon capi- 
talists to embark in new trades. The Usury Laws prevent, 
therefore, any capital from finding its way into those channels 
by way of loan, and directly discourage projects, that is, inven- 
tion and improvement in all the arts of life ; for without discour- 
aging the useful and the good, they cannot discourage the wild 
and the bad. Shall we then say, that the danger to the capital of 
the community, from a failure of certain schemes, is so alarming 
as to justify us in putting down all manner of schemes, as far a^ 
lies in our power ? Let it only be remembered, that every thing 
valuable in civilized life is the fruit of schemes j that all we enjoy 
above the lot of savages, comes from arts that were once mere 
projects ; and we shall not be disposed to condemn, in one sweep- 
ing sentence, every innovation. This is in truth to denounce, as 
rash and ill grounded,- (we use the author’s forcible illustration), 
all those projects by which our species has been- successively ad- 
vanced, from feeding upon acorns, and covering themselves with 
raw hides, to the state in which it at present stands. Whatever 
(as he says) is now the routine of trade, was, at its commencement; 
projects whatever is now establishment , was at one time innova- 
tion . — And why such fears, after all, of our being impoverished 
by failing schemes ? Long before the existence of the Usury 
£aws, the prosperity of our race was running on in an accelc* 
rating course; — long before the statutes in this country, its 
wealth and genera] improvement was rapidly and constantly ad- 
vancing. There were every now and then failures, and indivi- 
dual losses in consequence; atill their proportion to the bulk of 
successful projects was trifling; and no one can maintain, that,, 
since die restricts were imposed, the proportion has diminish- 
ed. Were the law silent on this head, money would still be 
lent to projectors, by those most deeply interested in the pru- 
dent disposal of it. We may safely trust their discretion for its 
being kept out of desperate risks. No one, indeed, has ridU 
tx ilea the over anxiety of such regulations* as pretend to save 
aim’s capital from injudicious application, more happily than 
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Dr Smith himself. It is the great text, of which his immortal 
work is the illustration, almost in all its pages; and in no pas- 
sage is he more severe, than where he reprobates the intermed- 
dling of Government to prevent private imprudence. After re- 
marking, that the number of prudent and successful undertak- 
ings is everywhere much greater than that of injudicious and 
unsuccessful ones ; lie administers the following memorable cor- 
rection to rulers for their love of meddling, and we may ob- 
serve, that it is quite as well merited by the promoters of the 
'Usury Laws, as by any other class of legislators. 44 It is * the 
44 highest impertinence and presumption therefore in kings and 
44 ministers to pretend to 'watch aver the economy of private peo- 
41 plt\ and to restrain their expense, either by sumptuary laws, 
44 or by prohibiting the importation of foreign luxuries. They 
44 are themselves always, and without exception, the greatest 
44 spendthrifts in the society. Let them look well after their own 
44 expense, and they may safely trust private people with their?* 
44 If their own extravagance does not ruin the State, that of 
44 their subjects never will. ” 

To those who love reason, the arguments of this illustrious 
writer may suffice for removing all fears arising from the prodi- 
gality of individuals in wasting the national wealth ; and those 
who prefer allowing the authority of great names to weighing 
their counsels, will require nothing more to make them reject, 
with contempt, all interference, on the part of lawyers, with 
the prudential regulation of private affairs. Yet, the applica- 
tion of this conclusion, in which way soever we may reach it, to 
ordinary prodigality, is by no means more striking than to the 
.squandering of projectors. Indeed we believe no one can read 
the following admirable and conclusive reflexions of Mr Ben- 
tham, without being persuaded, that the fear of schemers is 
still more chimerical than that of less ingenious spendthrifts. 

4 However presumptuous and impertinent it may be for the Sove- 
reign to attempt in any way to check by legal restraints the prodiga- 
lity of individuals ; to attempt to check their had management by such 
restraints, seems abundantly more so. To eir in the way of prodi- 
gality is the lot, though, as you well observe, not of many men, in 
comparison of the whole mass of mankind, yet at least of any man: 
the stuff fit to make a prodigal of is to be found in every alehouse, 
and under every hedge. But even to err in the way of projecting is 
the lot only of the privileged few. Prodigality, though not so com- 
mon as to make any very material drain from the general mass of 
wealth, is however too common to be regarded as a mark of distinc- 
tion or as a singularity. But the stepping aside from any of fa 
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beaten paths of traffic, is regarded as a singularity, as serving to dis- 
tinguish a man from other men. Even where it requires no genius, 
no peculiarity of talent, as where it consists in nothing more than the 
finding out a new market to buy or sell in, it requires however at 
least a degree of courage, which is not to be found iu the cummnn 
herd of men. What shall we say of it, where, in addition to the 
vulgar quality of courage, it requires the rare endowment of genius, 
as in the instance of all those successive enterprises by which arts 
and manufactures have been brought from their original nothing to 
their present splendour ? Thjnk how small a part of the community 
these must make, in comparison of the race of prodigals ; of that 
very race, which, were it only on account of the smallness of its 
number, would appear too inconsiderable to you to deserve atten- 
tion. Yet prodigality is essentially and necessarily hurtful, as far 
as it goes, to the opulence of the State : projecting, only by acci- 
dent. Every prodigal, without exception, impairs, by the very sup- 
position impairs, if he does not annihilate, his fortune. But it cer- 
tainly is not every projector that impairs his: it is not every piojec- 
tor that would have done so, had there been none of those wise laws 
to hinder him : for the fabric of national opulence — that fabric of 
which you proclaim, with so generous an exultation, the continual 
increase — that fabric, in every apartment of which, innumerable as 
they are, it required the reprobated hand of a projector to lay the 
first stone, has required some hands at least to be employed, and 
successfully employed. When, in comparison of the number of pro- 
digals, which is too inconsiderable to deserve notice, the number of 
projectors of all kinds is so much more inconsiderable — and when 
from this inconsiderable number, must be deducted, the not incon- 
siderable proportion of successful projectors — and from this remain- 
der again, all those who can carry on their projects without need erf 
borrowing— think whether it be possible, that this last remainder 
could afford a multitude, the reducing of which would be an object, - 
deserving the interposition of Government by its magnitude, even 
taking for granted that it were an object proper in its nature ? 

* if it be still a question, whether it be worth while for Govern- 
ment, by its reason , to attempt to control the conduct of men visi- 
bly and undeniably under the dominion of passion , and acting under 
that dominion, contrary to the dictates of their own reason — in short, 
to effect what is acknowledged to be their better judgment, against 
what every body, even themselves, would acknowledge to be their 
worse: is it endurable that the legislator should, by violence, sub- 
stitute his own pretended Feason, the result of a momentary and 
scornful glance, tjp offspring of wantonness and arrogance, much 
radier than of social anxiety and study, in the place of the humble 
reason of individuals, binding itself down with' all its force to that 
%ery object which he pretends to have in view ?— Nor let it be for- 
gotten, that, on the side of the individual in this strange competition, 
there is the most perfect and minute knowledge 2nd information, 
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which interest, the whole interest of a man's reputation and fortune, 
can ensure : on the side of the legislator, the most perfect ignorance. 
All that he knows, all that he can know, is, that the enterprise is a 
project , which, merely because it is susceptible of that obnoxious 
name, he looks upon as a sort of cock, for him, in childish wanton- 
ness, to shie at. Shall the blind lead the blind ? — is a question that 
has been put of old to indicate the height of folly : but what then 
shall we say of him who, being necessarily blind, insists on leading, 
in paths he never trod in, those who can see l 9 p. 159— 165. 

We cannot resist adorning our pages with another most 
striking passage, relative to the progress of improvement, and 
illustrative of the same point, — the vain fears entertained of 
projectors. 

1 The career of art, the great road which receives the footsteps 
of projectors, may be considered as a vast, and perhaps unbounded, 
plain, bestrewed with gulphs, such as Cnrtius was swallowed up in. 
Each requires an human victim to fall into it ere it can close ; but 
when it once closes, it closes to open no more, and so much of the 
path is safe to those who follow. If the want of perfect information 
of former miscarriages renders the reality of human life less happy 
than this picture, still the similitude must be acknowledged z and wc 
see at once the only plain and effectual method for bringing that si- 
militude still nearer and nearer to perfection ; I mean, the framing 
the history of the projects of time past, and ( what may be execut- 
ed in much greater perfection, were but a finger held up by the hand 
of Government) the making provision for recording, and collecting, 
and publishing as they are brought forth, the race of those with 
which the womb of futurity is still pregnant. Put to pursue this 
idea, the execution of which is not within my competence, would 
lead me too far from the purpose. 

‘ Comfortable it is to reflect, that this state of continually-im- 
proving security, is the natural state not only of the road to opu- 
lence, but of every other track of human life. In the war which 
industry and ingenuity maintain with fortune, past ages of ignorance 
and barbarism form the forlorn hope, which has been detached in 
advance, and made a sacrifice of for the sake of future. The golden 
age, it isbutltoo true, is not the lot of the generation in which we 
live : bur, if it is to be found in any part of the track marked out 
for human existence, it will be found, I trust, not in any part which 
is past, but in some part which is to come. 

‘ Is it worth adding, though it be undeniably true, that could it 
even be proved, by ever so uncontrovertible evidence, that, from 
the beginning of time to the present day, there never was a project 
that did not terminate in the ruin of its author ; not even from such 
a fact as this, could the legislator derive any sufficient warrant, so 
much as for wishing to see the spirit of projects in any degree re- 
pressed ?— The discouraging motto, Sic vos non vobis , may be mat* 
ter of serious consideration to the individual; but what is it to the 
legislator ? What general, let him attack with ever so superior an 
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army, but knows that hundreds, or perhaps thousands, must perish 
at the first onset ? Shall he, for that consideration alone, lie inac- 
tive in his lines ? “ Every man for himself — but God ” adds the 
proverb (and it might have added the general, and the legislator, 
and all other public servants) 44 for us all. ” Those sacrifices of 
individual to general welfare, which, on so many occasions, are 
made by third persons against men’s wills, shall the parties them- 
selves be restrained from making, when they do it of their own 
choice? To tie men neck and heels, and throw them into the 
gulphs I have been speaking of, is altogether out of the question: 
but if at everv gulph a Curtius stands mounted and caparisoned, 
ready to take die leap, is it for the legislator, in a fit of old-woman- 
ish tenderness, tq pull him away ? Laying even public interest out 
of the question, and considering nothing but the feelings of the in- 
dividuals immediately concerned, a legislator would scarcely do so, 
who knew the value of hope, 4 ? the most precious gift of heaven. ” 
p. 169 — 177. 

We have now gone through all the reasons urged in defence 
of the Usury Laws, from their supposed virtues in checking 
fraud, oppression,, prodigality and projects ; and we are now to 
see what their real effects are, having observed how miserably 
they fail in producing the benefits ascribed to their operation. 
In other words, we have found that they produce none of the 
good which they pretend to have in view ; and we are now to 
tee the mischiefs which they create in all directions. 

The most obvious mischief, is the depriving many persons al- 
together of the loans which they stand in need of. A person 
having the means of supplying himself with money, and having 
also the utmost necessity, L precluded from all chance of ob- 
taining it,' unless he has still fuuher means of meeting his 
wants, by evading, at an additional cost, the laws in questions 
He may have security enough to induce a lender to accommo- 
date him for seven per cent., and means to pay that premium 
punctually. No one will lend him at five ; the law says he 
shall not borrow at more than five; therefore, unless the law be 
broken, he cannot borrow' at all. Again, the leifller will not 
run the risks which the law creates for seven per cem., and we 
are supposing this to be as much as the borrower can give ; 
therefore he cannot, in point of fact , borrow' at all ; and yet, 
but for fhe law, he could have relieved his wants with easc^ 
JJow, it must be observed, that the class of persons of whom 
we are speaking are exactly those who have the greatest occa- 
sion for assistance, and the best claims to it. Since, by the 
supposition, they cannot do without the loan, and are both able 
and willing to pay the extraordinary rate of interest. 

The next mischief is that which the jaw inflicts upon thosp 
^ho have the means of giving, not only such an extraordinary 
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rate of interest as the lenders, but for the restrictions, would 
be satisfied with, but somewhat more. These are not excluded 
altogether from the money market, like the class already men- 
tioned, — but the terms of the bargain arc raised to them. Sup- 
pose they have pothing to sell, by which they can raise the mo- 
ney they want, then they must pay for the breach of the law* 
and this in two ways, both by giving a sufficient premium to 
the lender to make him run the extraordinary risk, and because 
the illegality of the trade keeps many dealers out of it, and, 
by narrowing the competition, raises the profits. In the course 
of the last twenty years, a great trade has been driven in annui- 
ties, which admirably illustrates the operation of these laws, 
this being a perfectly legal mode of evading them, and yet one 
attended with ruinous expense to the borrower. The law haa 
imposed a number of regulations upon such transactions, with 
the view of preventing them from becoming too easy a means 
of evading the Usury laws. Those regulations increasing the 
risk of the lender, somewhat raise the price to the borrower. 
Then the nature of the transaction renders an insurance neces- 
sary upon the life of the borrower ; and this is a large increase 
of price. Moreover, the number of lenders at usurious interest 
jn the illegal way, being narrowed by the competition, as all 
who are driven from this traffic do not necessarily resort to the 
line of annuities, the market is, notwithstanding the legal me- 
thod of evasion, considerably narrowed. It has thus happen- 
ed, that persons with excellent security, and who could easily 
have gotten loans at six and a half or seven per cent, but for 
the law, are obliged to pay eight or nine, besides the insurance, 
or from ten to twelve in all j and this, not to private money 
lenders, who exact much more, but to the great insurance com- 
panies, who have fallen upon this way of employing their su- 
perfluous capital, tempted by the double gains of lenders and 
insurers. We speak from the authority of assertions repeated- 
ly made in Parliament last session, and uncontradictcd, though 
many persohs connected with those companies, and with the 
borrowers, were present. No cases, it was alleged, had occur- 
red in late rimes, of those companies makiug the borrower pay 
less in all than ten percent., how good soever his security — (and 
the greatest families in the country were alluded to) — unless in 
one instance, where the accidental circumstance of the borrow- 
er having a very large estate in houses, induced an office to give 
better terms, in consideration of having the insurances of that 
property. If such reputable lenders exacted such terms, we 
may be sure th^t many individuals required far harder condi- 
tions ; and where a mode of effecting the loan wholly unlawful 
yras adopted, the price paid must have been still much higher. 
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The case now related, furnishes a good illustration of the di- 
rect pressure upon the borrower, occasioned by the restraints, 
because, at any rate, the price of the insurance, which formed 
part of the expense, was entirely caused, by the course into which 
the necessity of evading the Usury laws, drove the transaction. 
This premium was a per ccntage, beyond all question, levied by 
those laws. 

Suppose now, that the laws have prevented a man from bor- 
rowing at seven per cent, and that he lias still goods which he 
can part with to raise the money. But for the law he might keep 
his goods ; and nothing can prevent his selling them at an un- 
der price, according to his necessities. No one who has known 
any thing of sales made in distressed circumstances, will think 
a loss of thirty per cent* very extraordinary in such casts. To 
such a loss as this, the most exorbitant usury bears no propor- 
tion ; yet this is exactly the premium which the distressed man 
is compelled to pay for money, by the law which says he shall 
not borrow ait the rate of five and a half. The pressure upon 
proprietors of real estates is still more severe. Suppose a man 
comes Into possession of an estate worth two hundred a year, 
charged with a thousand pounds; and that the incumbrancer 
wishes to have his money rather than the legal interest, but 
would be satisfied with one or two per cent, above that rate ; — at 
any rate, if he would not, some other certainly could be found 
to advance the money at that premium, upon the same security. 
Suppose too, that the time in question is such a season as the 
present, or the end of the American war, when land fell ns low 
as eighteen and even sixteen years purchase, and some kinds of 
real property, as villas, and houses, generally sold for a half, 
or even a quarter, of what they had cost before any money was 
expended upon improvements. Such periods of general dis- 
tress, and consequent depreciation of property, may last more or 
less according to circumstances. We may suppose a duration, 
Mr Bcntham thinks, in the American war, oi seven years, be- 
cause property did not recover immediately on the*peace, any 
more than it sunk at the very beginning of the war. One per 
cent, for seven years, is worth less then seven per cent, the first 
year: But — take it as equal. The estate, which was worih six 
thousand pounds, or thirty years purchase, before the war, and 
was reckoned at fhis by the deviser, when he charged it with a 
thousand pounds, fetches now only twenty years purchase, or 
four thousand pounds ; whereas had it been kept till the period of 
depreciation expired, it would have again brought its original va- 
lue. Now, compare the devisee’s situation, says our author, at 
the end of the seven years under the Usury laws, with his situa* 
turn had he been left unfettered to make his money bargain* In 
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tiie one case he sells for four thousand, pays off one thousand; 
retains three thousand ; which, with legal interest for seven 
years, makes a reversion of four thousand and fifty pounds. In 
the other case, he pays six per cent, upon the debt of a thou- 
sand pounds, that is, four hundred and twenty pounds, and 
receives fourteen hundred from the land 5 in other words, he 
has nine hundred and eighty pounds left, besides the six thou- 
sand pounds, for which he can sell his estate; that is, he has 
six thousand nine hundred and eighty pounds, instead of four 
thousand and fifty, or he loses exactly two thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty pounds by the kindness of the lnw in protecting 
him from usurers. Thus, by preventing him from borrowing' 
at six per cent, the law has cost him more than he would have 
paid had he borrowed at ten per cent. This estimate has been 
made upon the supposition of the depreciation lasting seven 
years, the period of the American war. It happened that pro- 
perty did not tail in value till towards the end of the late war, 
fr>m accidental circumstances, which we fully explained in our 
fifty-seLond Number. How long the present state of things 
may continue, no one can now foretell ; but it is manifest that 
the probability always is strongly in favour of the distress last- 
ing nearly as Jong as the war ; that is, commencing a year or 
two after it begins, and continuing aboui as long after it ends. 
Had this been the case in the late war, the above calculation 
would have given a result greatly more unfavourable to the re- 
strictions in question. 

The last mischief occasioned by the Usury law's, is, in our 
estimation, far more important than all the rest ; the corruptive 
influence which they exercise upon the morals of the people, by 
the pains they take, and (as the author most justly observes) 
cannot but take, to give birth to treachery and ingratitude. In 
illustration of this point, we can do no better than refer to his 
own concise and forcible statement. 

* To purchase a possibility of being enforced, the law neither 
lias found, nor, what is very material, must it ever hope to find, 
in this case, any other expedient, than that of hiring a man to 
break his engagement, and to crush the hand that has been reach- 
ed out to help him. In the case of informers in general, there has 
been no truth plighted, nor benefit received. In the case of real 
criminals invited by rewards to inform against accomplices, it is by 
such breach of faith that society is held together, as in other cases 
by the observance of it. In the case of real crimes, in proportion 
as their mischievousness is apparent, what cannot but be manifest 
(even to the criminal, is, that it is by the adherence to his engage- 
ment that he would do an injury to society, and, that by the breach, 
pf siich engagement, instead of doing mischief he is doing good : 
In the case of usury this is what no man can know, and one 
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can scarcely think it possible for any man, who, in the character of 
the borrower, has been concerned in such a transaction, to ima- 
gine. He knew that, even in his own judgment, the engagement 
was a beneficial one to himself, or he would not have entered into 
it : and nobody else but the lender is affected by it. ’ p. 60, 61. 

It is very common with those who admit the mischievous ten- 
dency of tne Usury laws, to question their eflicacy in reducing 
the rate of interest ; and Dr Smith has expressly denied that 
they ever can bring it below the lowest ordinary market rate, at 
the time of their enactment. Mr Bentham combats this opi- 
nion very ingeniously, and contends that, whatever circum- 
stances exist, to prevent the efficacy of those restrictions where 
they are intended to bring the premium below the lowest mar- 
ket rate, would exist in a degree nearly equal to prevent their 
efficacy in competition with a higher rate. The doctrine of 
the law’s -necessary inefficacy, presupposes an actual combina- 
tion, or a tacit consent among all men to break the law, otherwise 
regulations might be contrived to prevent its evasion. The in- 
stance of France is given by Dr Smith, where an edict in 1766, 
lowering the legal rate from five to four per cent, was quite in- 
efficacious ; and Mr Bentham adds the case of Russia, * where 
the legal rale is five and the lowest actual rate on good security 
^ight. But still he contends, that better means of enforcing 
the restraints might have another effect. Upon this branch of 
his subject, w'e do not find the same degree of fulness as on the 
other topics, and shall therefore take the liberty of adding a few 
words upon the real effect produced in the money market. Wc 
take this to be, in every case, and at all times, in the direction 
contrary to the intent of the Legislature. It cannot be denied 
that a system of checks might be contrived, rendering evasioiy 
extremely difficult j but it does by no means follow from hence, 
that there is money lent below the natural rate of the market, 
and for this obvious reason, that the law, how effectual soever 
to prevent the higher rate, never C 3 n compel persons to lend at 
the lower rate. Tlie utmost efficacy of the law therefore*- its whole 
power, if perfect — can only extend to preventing money from 
being lent at all ; unless wc suppose a class of persons who are 
compelled by peculiar circumstances to lend, and who must, 
therefore, be content wiih the legal interest. But this class is 
so very small as to have no perceptible effect on the general mar* 
ket- Now, the^greater the number of lenders who are thus kept 
Out of the market, the higher the rate must be to those who 
succeed in evading the law 5 therefore, as the perfection of the 
contrivances to prevent usury, could only end in preventing all 

* These Letters* as is well known* were written at Critchoff, in 
y?hite Russia. 
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loans, so, when those contrivances fall short of perfection, as 
they always do to a certain degree, they only raise the rate 
higher than it otherwise would be, -—-and this, independent of the 
premium which they render necessary from the increased risk* 
merely by narrowing the competition of lenders. We have al- 
ready illustrated the manner in which the Usury laws operate 
upon Annuity transactions; and still more, upon all prohibited 
methods of negotiating loans. At present, we may conclude 
from what has been said, that, as far as regards their efficacy* 
those laws must cither produce one or other of two consequences z 
— If wholly successful, they must prevent all loans; if partially suc- 
cessful they must raise the terms of the bargain to the borrower 
—that is to say, they can by no possibility do any thing but 
counteract, in one way or another, the intent of the Legisla* 
ture who enacts them. 

"A consideration of the insufficiency of these restraints, natu- 
rally leads us to inquire, whether, in other particulars, the laws 
against Usury are consistent with their avowed purposes ? 
and the most cursory reflection is sufficient to show, that they 
allow of transactions substantially usurious — and, indeed, that 
they cannot prevent these, without wholly putting a sLop to the 
course of trade. Some of the most ordinary occurrences in 
commerce, are in their nature usury. The practice of drawing 
and redrawing, by which merchants are accommodated with 
money for a short time, at a certain commission over and above 
the five per cent., and then for as much longer, until they pay 
ten, twelve and more per cent, during the whole year, is only 
a more cumbrous and expensive method of borrowing above the 
legal rate of interest. But, other well known lines of traffic, 
though apparently more remote from usury, arc not less closely 
connected with it : — Pawnbroking, Bottomry, and Respondent ia v 
will immediately occur to the reader. Nav, insurance, in all its 
branches, and the purchase and sale of post-obits, w*ith all cases 
in which a *nan is allowed to undertake an unlimited risk for an 
unlimited premium, are in their principle usurious transactions. 
Of these, the most notorious is the traffic in annuities ; which, 
accordingly, has been found to be the easiest and safest mode of 
evading the Usury laws, although we have already shown how 
greatly it increases the rate of interest. 

Of the same nature with the laws wc have been considering, 
and founded upon errors of the same kind, are the barbarous 
penalties imposed upon all who assist suitors in courts of justice 
with the means of enforcing their rights, stipulating for a cer- 
tain premium. The law of England considers this as a crime* 
and denominates it maintenance : or, if the question affects real 
property, and the lender is rewarded with a share of the estate 
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recovered, champerty ; and these names are almost as odious as 
the appellation of usurer, — in so much that there are cases in the 
books, of actions for slander, in which the terms of reproach 
were, the calling the plaintiff a champcrttrr. The grievous ex- 
pense of law proceedings is one of the prime abuses in our sys* 
tern ; and we shall, in the sequel of this article, have occasion to 
mention it again. But what can be said of a law, which at once 
renders the assertion of a man’s just rights extremely costly, and 
precludes him from the only means of defraying the cost? By 
the supposition that he is deprived of his rights, he is poor, and 
unable to pay the expense of obtaining justice. Yet we won’t 
allow him to get assistance, upon the only terms on which, in 
the vast majority of cases, such aid 19 to be had. The Usury 
laws, though originating in ancient prejudices, are of compara- 
tively modern date. The laws against maintenance and cham- 
perty are the growth of a barbarous age, and arose from the ap- 
prehension, that powerful men might purchase unjust claims, 
and overawe the judge by an array of force. That these laws 
were not the fit remedy for such an evil, seems obvious enough; 
but, at all events, nothing can be more ridiculous, than our per- 
sisting in their enforcement, in an age when no suitor, however 
powerful, can hope to sway the balance of justice, at least in 
those tribunals to which the laws in question apply. Mr Ben- 
tham relates the following instance of their operating to the ruin 
of a person whose situation was, in one particular, uncommon — 
but, in all that bears upon the question, the situation of every 
needy suitor. 

4 A gentleman of my acquaintance had succeeded, during his 
minority, to an estate of about 3000/. a year: I wont say where. * 
His guardian, concealing from him the value of the estate, which 
circumstances rendered it easy for him to do, got a conveyance of 
it from him, during his nonage, for a trifle. Immediately upon the 
ward’s coming of age, the guardian, keeping him rftill in darkness, 
found means to get the conveyance confirmed. Some, years after- 
wards, the ward discovered the value of the inheritance he had 
been throwing away. Private representations proving, as it may be 
imagined, ineffectual, he applied to a court of equity. The suit 
was in some forwardness : the opinion of the ablest counsel highly 
encouraging : but money there remained none. We all know but 
too well, that, in^pite of the unimpeachable integrity of the Bench, 
that branch of justice, which is particularly dignified with the name 
of Equity, is only for those who can afford to throw away one for- 
tune for the chance of recovering another. Two persons, however, 
were found, who, between them, were content to defray the expense 
of the ticket for this lottery, on condition of receiving half the prize. 
The prospect now became encouraging : when unfortunately one of 
the adventurers, in exploring the recesses of the bottomless pit, hap 
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pened to dig up one of the old statutes against Champerty. Thig 
blew up the whole prcject: how ver the defendant, understanding 
that, somehow or other, his antagonist had found support, had 
thought lit in the mean time to propose terms, which the plaintiff, 
after his sn, port had thus dropped from under him, was very glad 
to close wuh. He received, I think it was, 3000/. ; and for that 
he gave up the estate, which was worth about as much yearly, to- 
gether with the .it rears, winch were worth about as much as the 
estate.* p. 119-121. 

We have now stated the whole argument against the Usury 
laws i end it applies to every similar contrivance, in what no- 
tions soever founded, or by whatever chocks supported, for pro- 
tecting men’s interests in spite of themselves, and controlling 
them in the management of their private business, for the pur- 
pose of making that business prosper, whether they wifi or no. 
There is nothing more conclusive in the whole range of political 
science, we might saj » otning in any science, except the mathe- 
matics. Cm uii re arise, then, it maybe asked, any question as 
to the propriety of rtpe.ding those barbarous laws ? Is not the 
bare propositi n » f a cicuhi respecting it ridiculous ? We shall 
shortly sLare the reasons which convince us, that such a mea- 
sure would, at this particular crisis, be imprudent; and these 
are to he found in an attcmive consideration of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the times. 

It cannot be denied, that the Usury law*, which, we have 
seen, always produce very bad effects in ordinary times and 
still worse consequences in periods of publick distress, have in 
nn unprecedented degree augmented the embarrassments of the 
present day. Many persons, in every line of employment, have 
felt the necessity of a temporary accommodation, to enable them 
to got over the great pressure of the moment. All property be- 
ing depreciated, no money could be raised by sales, without an 
enormous loss. Loans were the only possible means of avoid- 
ing certain ruin. The demand for money being thus augment- 
ed greatly and suddenly, and at the end of a war w'hich had de- 
stroyed capital to an unprecedented amount in every way, the 
natural rate of interest was sure to be raised very considerably. 
The restraints, imposed by the law, rendered borrowing impos- 
sible to many ; and to others, raised the terms of the bargain in 
a most destructive degree. Hence some have been irretrievably 
ruined, and others have paid an exorbitant price for their safe- 
ty. Had no such absurd laws existed, all who had property to 
offer in security, that is, all whom it was for the benefit of the 
community to assist, might have obtained the aid required at a 
fair and moderate premium. The evils occasioned by these 
laws, therefore, are abundantly manifest. Yet it by no means 
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follows, that their repeal, during the pressure 6f tJie calamity, 
would be upon the whole beneficial. One class of persons might 
be assisted ; but another, and probably a much larger class, 
would be thrown into great embarrassments. All persons now 
owing money, especially such as have borrowed upon mortgage, 
would inevitably have their creditors coming upon them for 
payment, that a new bargain might be made on better terms for 
the landlord. It would not always happen, that the same mo- 
ney would be lent again to the same person ; and any change in 
such delicate circumstances, would beget inquiry and suspicion, 
and a consequent injury to credit, at a moment when so many 
persons are in a tottering condition. A mortgagee, who is now 
content with the security he had before taken, if he bad to re- 
new his bargain, might consider the depreciation of the pro- 
perty, and lend to another. It is for the interest of the commu- 
nity, in the present critical circumstances of the country, that as 
little charge, as little concussion to credit as possible, should be 
given. In ordinary times, these, and far greater risks, may 
safely be encountered. At present, the smallest movement may 
reach further than it is easy to calculate, or pleasant to conjec- 
ture. Besides, we confess, we feel an objection of a genera! 
nature, to legislating in a moment of difficulty. The Usury 
laws ought long ago to have been repealed ; but, to undertake 
the risk under the pretence of an extraordinary emergency, is 
contrary to the sound discretion which should preside over all 
changes, even the most obvious, in the existing laws of the 
country. The work, when so performed, is not set about cool- 
ly and deliberately. Dangers arc overlooked on cither side, 
and omissions made, which both produce mischief and alienate 
the confidence of the community in the operation. The con-*" 
sequence is, that the st ability of the improvement is pul in jeo- 
pardy, and an obstacle is created to carrying through all re- 
forms which may afterwards he attempted. Tor these reasons, 
we conceive that the views were perfectly sound which induced 
Parliament, last Session, to defer for some time the revision of 
the laws in question. 

Together with the Letters upon Usury, Mr Bentham has 
reprinted, in the volume before us, the Protest against Law 
Taxes; a work which, for closeness of reasoning, has not per- 
haps been equalled, and, for excellence of style, has certainly 
never been surpassed. It is not the object of the present arti- 
cle to analyze this masterly performance ; but, after a few re- 
marks, we shall content ourselves with giving a specimen of 
two of its singular beauties. 

The grievous expense of law proceedings has long been a 
theme of complaint among the vulgar ; but they who are the 
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best acquainted with the profession of the law, are best able to 
say (as they must if they speak the truth), that none of the 
complaints ever made upon this trite subject arc in the least 
degree exaggerated. That a poor man cannot obtain justice, 
is quite obvious, — at least that he cannot obtain it unless he 
finds sonic one to lend him the money without security, which 
is next to impossible; or to lend it him for a share of the pro- 
perty at stake, which the law prohibits. But it is said that the 
poor may sue in for md pauperis. To what does this privilege 
amount ? First, it extends to those only who are not worth a- 
bove five pounds besides their wearing apparel ; whereas a 
man may be worth much more, and yet be a great d&il too 
poor to support a suit in Chancery. But next, suppose he is* 
of the class of mere paupers, — he obtains an exemption from 
the costs of stamps, and Counsel’s fees, and Court fees; — and 
we shall suppose that his Counsel exerts himself to the ut- 
most, — that no time is lost by his special Pleader’s slowness, 
or his Counsel’s laying aside Ilia case, to make way for others up- 
on which his opinion is ret] nested with peculiar despatch . What 
chance has he of an active and industrious attorney, to serve 
(his poor client, while he has rich ones on his hands, as he must 
have, if he is an able practitioner, and a man who will let no 
opportunity escape him ? But this is not all. Who is to pay 
for his witnesses ? Who is to advance him money for this 
most necessary expense, when it is known that he may gain 
his cause, and yet not have enough to pay it ? This leads us 
to the much more grievous case of a man prevailing, and yet 
being nothing the better, nay actually being a loser by his con- 
test, Nothing is more certain than that the recovery of a small 
debt, or the successful resistance of a small demand, is more 
costly than acquiescing in positive injustice. If, for example# 
a person is called upon by one he never before saw or heard of, 
to pay fifteen or twenty pounds, and refuses, and suffers an 
action to be, brought against him ; and if he gains# as it is to 
be presumed he will under such circumstances, he will, in all 
probability, lose more upon the whole than he would have done 
bad heat once paid the sum unjustly demanded. No doubt# he 
gains with costs ; but the actual costs always considerably ex- 
ceed the costs allowed ; and, in the case of small sums, the 
excess is greater than the sum in dispute. We think it enough 
at present merely to broach this subject* It forms one of tne 
most intolerable of all the abuses known in the law, — and no re- 
form could be more wholesome, than one directed to remedy 
it. The share which the Government bears of the blame# does 
not come under the iiead of extra costs# as all stamps are at 
vol. xxvii. no. 54. A a 
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lowed in taxing; but those imposts are not the less objection- 
able upon other grounds. They are, nevertheless, favourites 
with weak rulers, and flatter some ridiculous popular prejudi- 
ces. Since the publication of Mr Bentham’s work, no one 
has ever pretended to doubt their iniquity and gross impolicy. 
Mr Ilose one day, in Mr Pitt’s presence, took the author aside, 
and informed him that they had read the pamphlet — that its rea- 
soning was unanswerable — and that it was resolved there should 
be no more such taxes. Yet Budget after Budget ha3 since 
been formed, in which those duties have made a part ; and 
Mr Pitt himself was found to patronize them upon his return to 
office in 1804-. — We shall now close this article with a few ex- 
tracts from the Protest, not with the intention of superseding 
the perusal of the whole work, but in order to invite the reader 
to enjoy so high a treat, by giving him a foretaste of it. 

Alter observing that these taxes fall either on such as have 
something to pay withal, or such as have nothing, lie proceeds to 
show that, to the former they are more grievous than any other 
tax whatever — to the latter, a denial of justice. The following 
is the first demonstration. 

* Taxes on consumption cannot fall but whore there is some fund 
to pay them : of poll taxes, and taxes on unproductive property, 
the great imperfection is, that they may chance to bear where such 
ability may be wanting. Taxes upon law- proceedings fall upon a 
man just at the time when the likelihood of his wanting that ability 
is at the utmost. When a man sees more or less of his property un- 
justly withholden from him, then is the time taken to call upon him 
for an extraordinary contribution. When the back of the innocent 
has been worn raw by the yoke of the oppressor, then is the time 
which the appointed guardians of innocence have thus pitched upon 
fbr loading him with an extraordinary burthen. Most taxes arc, as 
all taxes ought to be, taxes upon affluence : it is the characteristic 
property of this to be a tax upon distress. 

* A tax on bread, though a tax on consumption, would hardly be 
reckoned a good tax ; bread being reckoned in most countries where 
it is used, among the necessaries of life. A tax on bread, however, 
would not be near so bad a tax as one on law- proceed ings : A man 
who pays to a tax on bread, may, indeed, by reason of such pay- 
ment, be unable to get so much bread as lie warns, but he will al- 
waj r s get some bread, and in proportion as he pays more and more 
to the tax, he wjll get more and moro^breacl. Of a tax upon justice, 
the effect may be, that after he has paid the tax, he may, without 
getting justice by the payment, lose bread by it : bread, the whole 
quantity on which he depended for .the subsistence of himself and 
his family for the season, may, as well as any thing else, be the very 
thing for which he is obliged to apply to justice. Were a three pen- 
jty stamp to be put upon every three-penn) loaf, a man who had but- 
three pence to spend in bread, could no longer indeed get a three- 
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penny loaf, but an obliging baker could cut him out the half of one. 
A tax justice admits of no such retrenchment The most ob- 
liging stationer could not cut a man out half a latitat nor half a 
declaration . Half justice, where it is to be had, is bitter than no 
justice : but without buying the whole weight of paper, there is no 
getting a grain of justice. 

‘ A tax on necessaries is a tax on this or that article, of the com- 
modities which happen to be numbered among necessaries : a tax 
on justice is a tax on all necessaries put together. A tax on a ne- 
cessary of life can only lessen a man’s share of that particular sort of 
article : a tax on justice may deprive a man, and that in any propor- 
tion, of nil sorts of necessaries. 

* This is not yet the worst. It is not only a burthen that comes 
in the train of distress, but a burthen against which no provision can 
be made. 

‘ All other taxes may be either foreseen as to the time, or at any 
rate provided for, where general ability is not wanting : in the in- 
stance of this tax, it is impossible to fundee the moment of exac- 
tion, it is equally impossible to provide a fund for it. A tax to bi» 
paid upon the loss of a hu.*>bnnd, or of a father on whose industry 
the family depended, — a tax upon those who have suffered by tire or 
inundation, would seem hard, and I know not that in fact any 
such modes of taxation have ever been made choice of : hut a tax 
on law -proceedings is harder than nnv of these. Against all those 
misfortunes, provision may be made ; it b actually made in different 
ways by insurance : and, were a tax added to them, pay so much 
more, and you might ensure yourself against the tax. Against the 
misfortune of being called upon to institute or defend one’s self a- 
gainst a suit at law, there neither is, nor can be, any office of in- 
surance. ’ p. , r > — 9. 

The following is part of the reasoning by which our author 
triumphantly refutes the vulgar argument, that such taxes oper- 
ate as a check to litigation. 

1 They produce it on the part of the plaintiff'. — Were proceeding* 
at law attended with n * expense nnr other inconvenience, till the suit 
were heard and at an end, a plaintiff who had no merits, could do a 
defendant mafc no harm by suing him : he could give him no mo- 
tive for submitting to an unfounded claim : malice would have no 
weapons : oppression would have no instrument. When proceed- 
ings are attended with expense, the heavier that expense, the greater 
of course is the mischief which a man who has no merits is enabled 
to do ; the sharper the weapon thus pur into the hand of malice, the 
more coercive the instrument put into the hand of the oppressor. 

* They produce it on the part of the defendant. Were proceed- 
ings at law attended with no expense, a defendant who knew he 
had no merits, a defendant who was conscious that the demand up- 
on him was a just one, would be deprived of what is in some cases 
his best chance for eluding justice, in otheis the absolute certainty of 
so doing : he would lose die strongest incentive he has to make the 

A a 2 * 
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attempt. A defendant who means not to do justice unless compelled, 
and who knows that the plaintiff cannot compel him without having 
advanced a certain sum ; such a defendant, if he thinks his adver- 
sary cannot raise that sum, will persevere in refusal till a suit is 
commenced, and in litigation afterwards. 

‘ Whether they make the litigation, or whether they find it ready 
made, they show most favour to the side on which anti- conscientious 
litigation is most likely to be found. By attaching on the com- 
mencement of the suit, they bear hardest upon the plaintiff, or him 
who, if they would have suffered him, would have become plaintiff. 
In so doing they favour in the same degree the defendant, or him 
who, if the party conceiving himself injured, could have got a hear- 
ing, would have been called upon to defend himself. But it is on 
the defendant’s side that anti- conscientious practice is most likely to 
be found. Setting expense out of the question, an evil of which 
these laws arc tliu^ far the sole cause, — setting out of the question the 
imperfections of the judicial system, and the hope of seeing evi- 
dence perish, or the guilty view of fabricating it, — a man will find no 
motive for instituting a suit for an ordinary pecuniary demand, with- 
out believing himself to be in the right : for if he is in the wrong, 
disappointment, waste of time, fruitless trouble, and so much ex- 
pense as is naturally unavoidable, are by the supposition what he 
knows must be his faite. Whereas, on the other hand, a man upon 
whom a demand of that kind is made, may, although he knows him- 
self to be in the wrong, find inducement enough to stand a suit from 
a thousand other considerations : from the hope of a deficiency in 
point of evidence on the part of the plaintiff— -not to mention, as be- 
fore, the rare and criminal enterprize of fabricating evidence on his 
own part : from the hope of tiring the plaintiff out, or taking'advan- 
tage of casual incidents, such as the death of witnesses or parties 2 
from the temporary difficulty or inconvenience of satisfying the de- 
mand, or (to conclude with the case which the weakness of humafi 
nature renders by far the most frequent) from the mere unwilling- 
ness to satisfy it. 

‘ In a word, they give a partial advantage to conscious guilt, on 
whichever side it is found : and that advantage is most partial to the 
defendant’s side, on which side consciousness of guiltj as we see, is 
most likely to be found. 

1 Better, says a law maxim subscribed to by every body, better 
that ten criminals should escape, than one innocent person should 
suffer : and this in cases even of the deepest guilt. For ten % some 
read a hundred , some a thousand. Whichever reading be the best, 
an expedient of* procedure, the effect of which were to cause ten in- 
nocent persons to suffer for every ten guilty ones, would be acknow- 
ledged to be no very eligible ingredient in the system. What shall 
we say of an institution, which, for one culpable person whom it 
causes to suffer, involves in equal suffering perhaps ten blameless 
ones l 9 p. 29 — 94. 
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Art. IV. IVcsrntlichc Betrnchfu'igev ocler Gcschichtr dcs Krit grs 
Zwisc/ien den Osman en utid Rj/xsm in den Jahrnt 176K /'/.s’ 
i 7'. 4* von ItivSMi Achmf.d Kpkndi, aus dem Turin? Jim 
iibirsctzt und durrfi AnmrrAun*ien ct liirdf rt von Heinrich 
Tuiediiicii VON Diez. liable & Berlin, ISIS. 

rPms work is a history nf the war wliicli took place between 
Russia and the Ottoman Porte in the years i7(>S— 1 7 I, • ri- 
ginally written in Turkish by lbsmi Admit d Efendi. Cithe- 
jine has found a lio^t of wriurs to chronicle her glories: But 
we now can enter the encampment of the vanqui.-ht'd, and hear- 
ken to the Mu-adman historian, deploring and relating the dis- 
astrous conflict. 

When the translation of a work ascribed to an Oriental au- 
thor, fails into the hands of a Ftank unskilled in Oriental lore, 
>'io whit h class of readers we conies*' that wo belong), and who 
lias noil her dragoman nor mnoiishce a.l his elbow, his first wish 
is to falM’y himself lcspeciirg it-' authcnticif We arc apt to 
be *:epti'V.!, and to entertain suspicions, that the venerable 
Pastern visitor, w'mwe language we cannot comprehend, and to 
wie.se s n we wholly are strangers may very jhissiuiy be a 
kmd of J^itdut/ufinsy turumned and bearded lor the nonce; 
and we examine Ins pretensions with jealou-y and caution. In 
this instance, we think, that ilcsmi Achmed Eiendi is sufficient- 
ly avouched and identified by the respectable writer whose name 
appeals in the title-page as t he translator. Bcsmi AH med 
Efoniliks history hath been rendered into (icrmun by M. Von 
Diez, who once held the honourable employment of envoy ex- 
traordinary and plenipotentiary of his Prussian Majesty at 
the Court of Constantinople; and he is an Oriental scholar of 
considerable note on the Continent, and in \vIiok j skill and 
fidelity full confidence m iy b.c placed. — True it is, that M. 
Yen Diez h^ith lately been engaged in a liteiarv controversy 
with M. von Hammer, who is veil known to ino«t of our read- 
■ers as the companion of l)r Clarke, with whom he parted in 
ilut.gcon : And we regret to add, that the warfare between Iv[. 
von Du/, and M. von Hammer, hath been carried on (juite 
* a la Tmcjue, 9 and witli a moM un 'ivdized and unchristian vi- 
rulence, which iii bcsccmeth gentlemen and scholars. This re- 
proach falleth heaviest on Ai von Dicz, who hnli attacked 
ihe moral character, as well as the literary reputation of his op- 
ponent, by accusing him of fraud, and forgery, and imposture: 
And these grievous charges having been investigated by M. Sil- 
vestre de Secy, he hath declared them to be wholly utitounded. 
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The author, Resmi Achmed Efendi, was a person of cele- 
brity in the annals of Turkish diplomacy. In the year 1757, 
Sultan Mustapha the Third deputed him to Vienna as his em- 
bassador. It must he supposed that Zil Ullah was satisfied with 
the conduct of his representative; for, in the course of a few 
years afterwards (in i7o*3), he was despatched to Herlin on a si- 
milar mission; and Re-mi Achmed derives much distinction from 
having been the first Ottoman embassador who ever visited the 
court of the king of Gharanthibcrk . It is by this full- toned appel- 
lation that Resmi Achmed designates Brandenburg or Prussia. 

About this time all 6 Europe rang from side to side * with the 
fame of Frederick’s victories. The favourite title of the Otto- 
man Sultan is 4 Ilunkiar, * or the Manslayer: And Mustapha, 
who had witnessed the astonishing success with which the Man- 
slayer of Oharandaberk had resisted the united strength of Aus- 
tria, and France, and Russia, and Sweden, easily discovered, that 
Frede rick, his brother sovereign, could not possibly have com- 
manded such a tide of good foitune, but by tiie help of the no- 
ble science of astrology. He did not suppose, indeed, that Fritz 
himself calculated the ‘ elections of the seventh house, 9 in w inch, 

4 if the Lord of the Ascendant he strong in essential and acci- 
dental dignities, and well a-pectcd of the fortunes, and more 
.strong than the inimical planet which is significative of the 
enemy, ' — then 4 the querent will prevail and overcome ; * — 
yet he had no doubt but that the invincible warrior acted con- 
stantly under the counsel of a board of right learned clciks, 
well read in such useful studies. Resmi Achmed was there- 
fore furnished with private i nst motions to use ail his eloquence 
to induce the King of Prussia to cede three of his most .-kil- 
l'd astrologers to Sultan Mu^apha. This sapient lues-age^ 
was faithfully delivered by him to Frederick; and he wa* in- 
formed through the medium of his interpreter, that a definite 
answer would soon be given to his request. At the subsequent 
audience, Frederick led tbe Turk to a windpw which command- 
ed the great square, then filled with soldiery. And at the same 
time that, he pointed out his troops to the ambassador, he told 
him that his three advisers in war and peace, were Experience, 
Discipline and Economy; — 4 these, and these alone, ’ he con- 
cluded, 4 are my three chief astrologers ; 1 have no others: — And 
this is the secret which I beg you to impart to our good friend 
the Sultan Mustapha.’ 

On his return from Prussia, he w\as appointed to the post of 
K hi glia liegh, which, as M. von Dicz informs u«, is next in 
rank to that of Grand. V'ziir According to the ancient military 
maxims of ihe (Hrcmr«n , i empire, the principal members of the 
Turkish ministry are bound to follow the army in time of war: 
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'Our author was therefore present in the field during the whole 
of the Russian campaigns ; and it was chiefly through his en- 
deavours that the negotiations for peace were brought to a suc- 
cessful termination. 

It is not very long since Pope and Turk were eyed, in our 
part of the world, with awful apprehension. They were sung 
down, and prayed down. They were considered as two greedy 
raging lions, each on the point of breaking loose and devour- 
ng us all. Now, indeed, these fears have subsided. How it 
would have rejoiced the hearts of our forefathers, if they could 
have seen filthy Rome deprived of her universal Bishop ! — 
We, their unworthy children, have felt otherwise; it rejoiced 
us not when the Apocalyptic Babylon was purified of its iniqui- 
ties, and humbled into the second good citij of the Empire. 
Wc have been glad to take back the Pope of Rome in his 
chair, instead of the King of Rome in his cradle. And Whigs 
and Tories, Lords and Commoners — we blush to say so — have 
vied, and vie with each other, in coquetting with the Old Scar- 
let Harlot, now that she hath happily been replaced in her ori- 
ginal seat, and allowed to return to all her abominations. With 
respect to the 4 monster Mahomet, * and the 4 ravenous Ca- 
liphs, * and 4 their viperous offspring the lurks, ' as they arc 
charitably called by the worthy parson of i$t Martin's, by Lud- 
gatc, London ; we have, and not without reason, unlearnt much 
of the angry terror with which we used to doom them to dam- 
nation and hell-fire. The followers of Islam have not only been 
our friends, but even our only friends in the time of need, — in. 
the time of the Continental system, — in the time of proscription 
and persecution, when there was not a Prince or a Potentate 
in Christendom, who would or could allow an Englishman to 
show his face in his dominions. John Bull was like a Saxon 
outlaw ; he bore a wolf’s head, and not a soul would house him. 
We recollect when the column in the Red-book, which sets forth 
the 4 diplomatic agents abroad and at home, ' presented such a 
dreary scrim of untcnanted blanks under the name of each fo- 
reign power, that it resembled a street at a watering-place when 
the season is over, and 4 this house to let ’ stare* out at every 
window. Not a single exception was furnished except by the 
kindness of the Sultan of Constantinople, and the Sophi of 
Persia, who alone allowed our representatives to appear before 
their thrones, and, as far as we are concerned at least, made 
good their common title of 4 Refuge of the World. * 

The Mahometans, a* such, are now no longer the objects of 
aversion — their fanaticism has cooled. On our parts we arc too 
lazy to hate them ; — we have room enough for uneharitableness, 
without travelling beyond the four seas. The respectful fcar^ to> 
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which their very name once gave rise, has subsided in the same 
degree: And the exaggerated opinions which once were held re- 
specting the power of the T urks, have yielded to opinions, perhaps 
equally unfounded, of their utter weakness and imbecility. None 
of their former reverses stamped them with such degradation as 
the luckless wars with the Czarina. The army of Mahomed 
the Fourth had been put to the rout ; yet the green sanjak of 
the Prophet was planted at the very foot of the ramparts of 
Vienna, before it was surrendered into the hands of the German 
Caesar. But it is not generally known that the Ottomans them- 
selves lamented the waning brilliancy c f the Crescent, at a time 
when the Christians had hardly noticed that its radiancy was be- 
coming eclipsed — and that they have produced writers endow- 
ed with sufficient courage to raise their voices against the misrule 
of the Divan, and to point out the consequences ensuing to the 
empire. Such was Ghuradscheli KoiKcha Ucgh, who had been 
pne of the ministers of Murad the X., and who, in the reign 
of his successor, composed a treatise * on the cam-os of the de- 
cay of the Ottoman Empire, and on the methods by which they 
are to be counteracted. 9 Such also is Resmi Achmed Eleiidi. 
In this work, which he composed in retirement and disgrace, 
be has placed the abuses which prevail in the Turkish armies, 
and the deplorable incapacity of the public functionaries in ge- 
neral, in the strongest light ; and he appears to have composed 
this iccordof national degradation, with the patriotic intention 
of rousing the Faithful out of their lethargic slumber. The 
style of the narrative is singularly original. The Efendi has ail 
the characteristic's of half educated men. He displays much 
good sense and powder of observation, struggling with ignorance 
sind absurdity. He writes with the dull leaden solidity of the 
lurk, occasionally enlivened by the sententious phraseology of' 
the Arab, and the rarer wisdom of the Western world. 1 le 
deals out his censures very unsparingly, but with calm cess and 
sedateness. Ilis anger never vents itself in any tone higher than 
phlegmatic irony. 

We shall now give a few extracts from the Efendl's history. 

There were eight tokens of misfortune, he thinks, from which 
ft was easy to prognosticate the ill success of the war. And he 
draws out his inventory of bad omens with admirable method 
and formality — 

4 These signs^of misfortune were, Firstly, that such an expe- 
rienced Grand Vizier as Mitchsin Zadc was removed from office. 

* Secondly , That such an irregular man as Ilamza Pucka was ap- 
pointed Vizier. 

* Thirdly, That the army was placed under the command of such 
an upstart as Emin Pacha ; and he was also so sickly, that his feet 
btgan to swell on the day of his arrival at Adrianople. 
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* Fourthly, That orders wore issued for assembling an army of 
an hundred thousand men, before any arrangements were made for 
supplying them with provisions. 

* Fifthly i That on the day when the troops marched out of Con- 
stantinople certain ignorant people, who pretended that it was not 
lawful to allow an infidel to look on the holy standard, committed 
great, excesses on the persons of many worthy and commiserable 
Christian'*, under the cloak of zeal; which disturbances were follow- 
ed by several executions. 

4 Sixthly, That a madman, who could not distinguish between 
earth and heaven, one Tahir Aga, was appointed commissary -ge- 
neral. 

4 Seventhly, That our leaders, who had no intention of entering 
the enemy’s country, fancied that they would find many fortresses to 
besiege, and therefore provided themselves with an extra train of 
fifi)' or sixty heavy battering cannon. And that the draught cattle 
were starved for want of forage, and the artillery lost. 

4 And, Eighthly, That the troops marched out to war when Saturn 
and Mars were in conjunction in the sign of Cancer. * 

Rcsrni Achrned did well to reserve this direful conjunction 
for the ch.sc of his gloomy omens. And it is surely extraordi- 
nary, that, the Sultan and the Divan should have allowed the 
war to begin under this constellation ; for all the wise are 
unanimous respecting its evil influence. Consult. Albohazin 
Hftly or Albuniascr, Zael or Messahaln, and it will be found to 
bode nought else but evil by 4 sea and land ; ’ strife, dissension, 
and dcsliuction. Mustapha was actuated by a well founded 
suspicion, whin be distrusted his own astrologers. They must 
have been shamefully neglectful of their duty. We would not 
w'ish to raise a groundless calumny ; but we can scarcely help 
suspecting, that there was treachery amongst the star-gazers, 
and that they were biibcd by the Russian cabinet to conceal the 
threatening aspect of the planets. 

The 4 Eight Signs of Misfortune 9 arc followed by an * Ap- 
pendix, 9 in which he sets forth the ‘ thice main errors' of the 
government of the Sublime Porte, committed by ins Sublimity, 
or his ministers, in venturing on offensive measures against the 
Russians. 

4 In the first place,' — (Resmi always likes order and regularity) 
— 4 There came a vapouring P> Under, one Potoski , at the head 
of about four hundred men, and wla* placed himself under the 
protection of the Ottom." Ci wemmem. He was furnished with 
several papers or petitions, with gieat red seals aflived to them: 
And he made complaints to us, sa\ing — The Republic of Po- 
land has been long under the protection ol die Ottoman Sultan,* 
j 1 is object was to imph'ic lire assistance ol tins august protec- 
tor against the invasion of the CV/ima. 'The ( Hun nan arms 
have never prospeicd, according to Resmi Acliincd’s opinion, 
1 
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when they have protected 4 such refugees , 9 and taken up their 
-quarrels ; 4 and this , 9 he says, 1 we have learnt, and expe- 
rienced oft and oft. 7 Our readers may take it for granted, 
that Resmi shows much pertinent knowledge of Ottoman his- 
tory. And at the end of his bead-roll of examples, in which 
•the wars occasioned by the reception of Charles of Sweden in 
the year 11 ‘JO arc not forgotten, he laments, that, unmind- 
ful of the lessons to be derived from the history of former 
generations, that 4 hateful Potoski was duly taken under pro- 
tection, 7 and maintained, with all his followers, at the public 
expense : so that, in the whole, he cost the Imperial Treasury 
upwards of seven hundred purses 4 of gold. 7 

The second error in judgment, was the favour shown to the 
Tartar Khans, Selim G/iirai and Maksud Ghirai , who also 
contributed their assistance in c ruining and emptying the Im- 
4 peri al treasury . 9 

The thud error, was the supineness with which the organi- 
aalion, or rather the disorganization of the army, was regard- 
ed. The defects of this unwieldy and unmanageable body, 
and the confusion which it presented in every part, are mi- 
nutely detailed by him. The troops w-crc literally poisoned by 
their provisions. The bread which was served out to them, w:** 
adulterated with sand, and clay, and meal made of mouldy bis- 
cuits, which had remained 4 forty years 7 in the 4 store- houses ; * 
so that the loaves which were made of this precious mixture, 
resembled 4 dry dirt . 9 The avarice of the Turkish purveyors 
led them to adulterate the flour in this manner. The Greeks* 
in addition to their natural propensity to fraud, were actuated 
by hatred. Such arts were not new amongst them. It will be 
recollected, that during the Crusades, they thinned the ranks 
of their unwelcome visitors, by supplying them with bread* 
composed ol flour, mixed with lime. 

* Those who had nothing else to live on , 9 Resmi continues, * eat 
>this bread during five or six days, and they then bade farewell to 
the world, and stretched themselves out in fresh fr^sh graves in 
the plain called Chanteppc. No one’ (Resmi alludes to the Grand 
Vizir and the Aga of the Janizaries) 4 inquired after the fate of 
-these wretches : only the t Tschoihachis, and the Oda Basel) is, re- 
commended them to the mercy of Providence, saying, — They have 
fallen as maityrs for the faith ; — we will .share their allowances. ' 

The coi.ciusuin of the Chapter is whimsically illustrative of 
the system of fraud and peculation prevailing in Turkey ; — it 
shows, that they manage these matters, even in that uncivilized 
country, with a reasonable degree of address. 

:J- 4 Tchorbniif or captain ; Oda Base hi 7 lieutenant . 9 

Thorc tus' Turkey t 173. 
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* A Ring Baschi is inscribed on the roll, as commander of a 
thousand men, ind he receives their allowances from month to month 
out of the Treasury. Hut, in truth, he only joins the army with 
live hundred men. Ilia word is a thousand , and his deed is Jive hint - 
died. And, in the courts of a fortnight, four hundred out of the 
five hundred have left the rank*, tinder the pretence of foraging: 
bo that he lias only one hundred men remaining under his command ; 
and yet the fellow continues to receive his full allowances for a 
thousand men. The Vizier is helpless and spiritless ; the Defter- 
dar Tlendi is sighing and weakiy ; and the Aga of the Janissa- 
ries .-.wears, that the muster-rolls of the Bash Jazitchi are ac- 
ruiutc and well kept. — There is no might or strength but in the 
Lord ! * 

We must add, that it is the office of the Basch Jazatschi to 
make out the accounts of c.idi odu or company of Janissaries, 
the Aga certifies their accuracy, and on his certificate the Bing 
Baschi receives the pay of his men from the treasury at Con- 
stantinople: The Bing 1 B \>ch\ and ihe Aga have a good under- 
standing with each otli.r, and the pious ejaculations of the lat- 
ter mn\ there lore he sufficiently appreciated. 

Rctini Achmed Lfendi always speaks of the Frank 0 , not ex- 
cepting hi& natural enemies the Ru-siaus, with tolerable temper 
and lateness; although he is pci lertiy conscious, that his own 
people, with all their faults and blunder*, and whose disasters 
are nothing more than visitations for their crying sins, rank 
infinitely higher in the scale of nations and of wisdom. 

Some i f his remarks are worthy of notice. One of the con- 
ditions of the peace of Belgrade was, that the Porte should 
rtcogPsze the Imperial dignity of the Sovereigns of Russia; 
for, till thb, the Divan In d ;ifu«cd to give them any other 
titles than the old onts of 7k# hay and Tsetunuhihe. This con- 
cession, by a very -hght, bin very ingenious diplomatic devia- 
tion bom the truth, is made to tell greatly to the advantage of 
the Sultan ; for Itcsmi, who appears to lr«vc been acquainted 
with the old definition of an embassador, state- that, ‘ under 
the circumstances, the Ottoman government grunted to the Rus- 
sians the Jiemt (patent J of the imperial dignity.' Thus easily 
can national vanity be gratified. 

Re-mi seems to date the rise of the Russian power from this 
period. ‘ As they now held the same rank as Austria, France anil 
Spam, the three power* v inch originally were adorhed with the Im- 
perial title - - - - they began to rahe more troops than before, and 
to procure themselves slop* of war, and artillery. 9 

He give-* a curious account of Catherine and her mode of 
government, winch must have boon strangely preposterous, ac- 
cording to Tuikish ideas. 

* During a considci.iblc time, the Russians have been ruled by 
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female Czarinas. Now the attachment which the Franks bear to- 
wards vi omen is unbounded; and therefore the .Russians have, be- 
come exceedingly obedient to the present Czarina - • - - and wise 
and experienced men of other nations have been assembled in her 
train ; rnen who empty the wine cups for the love of the Czarina, 
and who burn with desire to offer up their lives for her. The Czar- 
ina is an artful woman : she has learnt the endearments hy which 
such people arc to be deluded , from the. Austrian Km press, Matia 
Theresa, who died some years ago ; and therefore, she mm be- 
haves with more familiarity than formerly towards the ministers and 
other functionaries who appear before her throne ; she has redou- 
bled the caresses and flatteries which she bestows on them. In this 
manner has she gained such ministers and generals as the Orlows, 
and as Marshal Romanzow, he who concluded the la>t peace wi:h 
us. Thus favoured by fortune, and swimming in the sea of pr‘.»>- 
perity, she has truly asserted her claim to be considered one of 
the sovereigns who have renovated the Russian empire. 

4 On this occasion, I am reminded of an example, which will 
show' hew easily the Franks* can allow themselves to he enslaved bv 
the arts of women, and he induced to sacrifice their lives in their 
service. In the year 1171, I w ent as ainbm-j-adur to Vh nii.i ■ and, 
cm my return, according to the usual custom, 1 remained duiuur 
three days in the river, opposite the town of Huda. Se\eral in- 
habitants of the town came on board our vessels to \ i-it me. A- 
naongst others, there was a young man, who appeared to be about, 
eighteen years of age. I said to him— Of what family nit thou, 
and what thy employment ? 

* He answered — I am the son of a merchant in England My 
father sent me to the Commandant ol Hilda, for the sake of edu- 
cation ; and I have remained heie about thno or four yais. 

4 Art thou intended to belong to the men of the snb.c, or of the 
pen ? ^ 

4 I belong to thp men rf the sabre ; that is to s?v, to those who 
are employed in making van 

4 At this moment toe Empress is engaged in war with the King 
©f Prussia ; wilt thou serve in this wnr ? 

4 Not in the present year. But if it pleases Providence, I shall 
go out to war in the next. 

* H ! Thou who art so young, dost thou not fear death 

4 When I came from my own country, J passed through Vienna, 
where the daughters of the Empress allowed me to kiss their hand-.. 
If I had a hundred lives now, I would sacrifice them all lor her.’ 

M. von Diez 'supposes, that the young man who figures as 
an interlocutor t,n the foregoing dialogue, was probably n rela- 
tion of the commandant of lludn. it is more iikelv that the 
whole * example’ owes its origin to the diplomatic bruin of the 
Efendi ; and that it was invented by him IV the purpose of 
illustrating his sage reynarks on Frankish folly, it is 
nied by the following comment. 
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4 See now. Reader! According to the notions of the Franks, ft 
is a great token of favour and honour to be allowed to kiss the hands 
of a person in power. Now, when a monarch among the Franks 
happens to be a woman 9 and when she puts off her glove, and allows 
her hand to be kissed, it is considered as a marvellous felicity by 
the Franks ; and it will excite them to leap over entrenchments, 
or down precipices. Thus, in these matters, the Franks are such 
thorough simpletons, as to make themselves the slaves of the*e 
coaxing flitteiies. ’ 

Resmi, however, gives the Franks great credit for their loy- 
alty to their sovereigns, and their obedience to their command- 
ers. — 4 As soon as they receive the word of command, Halt, thev 
remain as firm as a rock, even till they all perish. Sec, Header ! 
such is their nature.’ 

In the early part of the reign of Mustapha, his councils were 
wholly directed by Ita^/iib Mohammed Pacha 9 a trusty and ex- 
perienced minister, who died at a very advanced age in the 
year ll7(>. * liaghib Mohammed possessed so much influ- 
ence that when the news of the old man’s death was brought 
to the Sultan, he started from his couch, and exclaimed, 
4 Now I begin to reign alone ! ’ liaghib had held his office 
during the term of six years ; and therefore we need not won- 
der, that as soon as the Great Turk was released from the au- 
thority of his vizier, who had kept him in wardship during sO 
long a period, he indulged himseli in a rapid succession of con- 
fidential advisers ; all of* whom, in their turn, were duly ba- 
nished, or strangled, or made shorter by the head, in conform- 
ity to the laudable etiquette of the Ottoman Court. Mustapha 
appears to have been conscientiously convinced, that his minis- 
ters were treated according to their deserts. Nor did he con- 
ceal his opinion respecting them. His Sublimity was a poet ; 
and, in one of his poems, as translated and quoted by M. V T on 
Die/, he says, 

4 Now all the ministers of State are knaves . 9 
Resmi Achracd Efendi, himself a minister, docs not often dis- 
sent from the Sultan’s opinion with respect to his colleagues : 
And, in Resmi Acluned’s opinion, there was scarcely more than 
one man, besides Resmi Achmed Efendi, whose prudence and in- 
tegrity could have averted the evils which befcl the Ottomans. 

We have seen how the removal of Muchsin Zadc Mohammed 
Pacha hath been* lamented by the Efendi, as one of the 
‘ eight signs of misfortune. * This took place before hostilities 
had actually begun : And we learn, 4 that in the month of 
Rebbuil Achir , in the year 1 182, f Muchsin Zadc Mahommed Pacha 

* A, D. 17(32. f A. D. 17687" 
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was deprived ofliis office, and ordered to return to Rhodorto; where- 
upon the Imperial signet was delivered to Hamza Pacha . * 

Hamza Pacha was a native of Cais.irea, in ancient Cappado- 
cia. The Cappadocians have not gained a better name among 
the Turks than they enjoyed in the days of the Romans. Resmi 
says, ‘ their natuie and character places them in opposition 
to the rest of mankind . 9 The Sultan was disposed to declare 
war; * and in the tenth day after Hamza Pacha had arrived at 
Constantinople, * the (pillion of peace or war was discussed in 
the Divan. Hamza Pacha quoted Persian dKtichs ; ‘ sat for 
two hours before the Sultan like a loo ; ’ boasted ‘ that lie 
tvculd beat the et/es of the Sultan's enemies out of their heads ; * 
and assured his Sublimitv, ‘ tint he v\,is ready to march out to 
the plain of Daud Pat ha— the sooner the better.’ This is 
the name of a great plain i: ar Constantinople, where the Turk- 
ish army always assembles when ihe Vizier marches out to war. 

These declarations were f bowed u by measures of vigour. 

* On the twenty- fifth day of Dschcmiziel Euivtl, he appeared 
again before tbe Sultan. and read h * J'afiha; ’ — the Futiha is 
a verse or Sura of the Koran, which is read as a war-prayer; — 
‘ and lie confined Ob res l ore, ihe Russian Minister, in the tastlc 
of the Seven Towers . 9 

c About this time, Kirim Ghirai , the Khan of Crimea, reached 
Constantinople ; ’ and abom the same time also it was discovered, or 
suspected, that Ilamza Pacini made too free with the Sultan's purse. 

* So in the eighteenth d.i\ of D.-ciiemazub \chir, he was despatched 
to Gallipoli : And the Imperial signet was bestowed upon Emin 
Pacha, who was already honuiiiod wi h tin* tiih* of u sim-in law of 
the Sultan, and who filial the p«» .t of SHchi nt.se/u In this man- 
ner, Hamza Pacha sat as Grand Vizir during eight and twenty days^ 
— and soon after his arr.ial it Gallipoli, he travelled on to the other 
tool Id. * 

Hamza Pacha met his dewfli with firmness and unconcern. 
When he was conducted to Bulufc Ku r *t a ga»c near the sea- 
shore, where lie awaited the v „stl which was tu bejir him to the 
place of execution, he comp sal the following distich, in allu- 
sion to his fate. 

‘ Chilli Muchsiu ghcldi Ilamza , 

IVeremmcdi c eh:rhrt tunvza. 9 

That is to say, aecntdin „ M von l)icz , — 6 Muchsin went, 

* and Ilamza ♦’me, who c mlo not administer the proper medi- 

* cines for the disordered pulse.’ lie meant the disordered 
pulse of the enfeebled on ■ ir I l.tu zi Pacha’s dying im- 
promptu is yet fresh n ri.e r .o pi *'s memory ; il has become a 
saying ; and the Turks lepeat it whenever his name is men- 
tioned. 
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Hamza Pacha having thus moved off the stage, the Sultan’s 
son-in-law, the fortunate Emin Pacha, (the 4 upstart, ’ as Itesmi 
calls him, in his list of omens), takes the first sopha in the Divan 
• He was the son of a merchant named Hind Eldchi Jussuph 
Agha. ’ This merchant, Emin’s father, had sojourned long in 
India, where he acquired his by-name of Hindi, or the Indian; 
and, as it is conjectured, he acted as a secret agent of the Emne- 
ror of Roum, amongst the Moslem powers of the Peninsula. The 
Vizier himself, as our uneourtcous historian describes him, 4 was 
a meagre swarthy man, of an iron-like nature, ’ who had 4 work- 
ed day and night during ten years in the office of the Mektup- 
schi, where he was known by the name of Hind Emin Pacha . 9 
In due time he rose to the rank of Mektupschi Efendi himself, 
and that at a time when 4 Ahdi Efendi , the lleis Efendi, was 
?n his dotage. ’ — 4 Redshaji , that insignificant creature, was Kia- 
jhar ; Kjaschif Emin Efendi was employed in the Defterdarship ; 
and the two TrzJcjcrelsdiis were both exceedingly inexperienced.’ 
Amongst these non-efIbcti\es, Emin Efendi was the only mini- 
ster who could despatch the business of the Divan; 4 and what- 
ever was to be transacted, it was said, this must be referred to 
the Mektupschi Efendi. ’ His rise was rapid ; and Resmi tells 
a dole! ul tale, how the Sultan promised the reversion of the 
place of old 4 Abdi Efendi, the Ilcis Efendi, ’ to the A:vni 
Efendi ; and how, when the reversion fell in, in consequence of 
the death of the Reis Efendi, who died of an apoplexy m the 
Sultan's presence, 4 no one reminded the Sultan of his promise in 
favour of the Awni 'Efendi; ’ but Emin was instantly appointed to 
tlfe situation. 

He now moved upwards with an accelerated velocity ; 4 he 
became the son-in-law of the Sultan, and was clothed in a 
caftan of honour.’ And 4 in the year and on the ISth 

day of the month Suffer, his Highness the Grand Vizier Emin 
Pacha placed the holy standard on his shoulder,’ and marched 
out of Constantinople at the head of the army, to the plain of 
Daud Pacha, — the try sting- place where Hamza Pacha, now 
revelling in the embraces of the houris, had promised to meet 
the warriors of Islam. 

From Adrianoplc, 4 whore we kept our E-dram,’ the army 
advanced by a very leisurely march, during which 4 the ser- 
vants of the Lord suite-red much from the heat aud du t, and 
the cattle from want of provender,’ to Clumeppe. Tnc suf- 
ferings of the army at Clmnteppe have been desciilvd. After 
a sufficient number of the 4 servants of' the Lord ’ had been 
deposited in the 4 fresh fredi graves’ of Chanteppo, they march- 
ed to Bender. There the Vizier fell sick, and the soldiers 
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starved ; till at length his Highness determined on a * move- 
ment 9 which brought the army back again to Chantoppe.— - 
4 This took place in the dog-days, on the 27th day of litbbiul 
Ewwell. 9 

* About this time , f ltesmi proceeds, i tlie Sultan was informed 
that the Vizier’s head was greatly weakened inf sic Inins, and that he 
had ill-treated Alt Pacha , and that the latter had defeated the enemy 
before Chotezim, and had displayed great courage. So the Impe- 
rial signet was transferred to the above mentioned Ali Pacha. It 
came to pass, namely, on the 9th day of the month Rebbiul Achir, 
that the under lmroher , Feizi Begh, arrived at Chanteppe, from 
Constantinople, after a journey of eight days; he received the Im- 
perial signet from Emin Pacha; invested the Agha of the Janissaries, 
Ebra Sulliman Agha, with the pelisse of honour appertaining to the 
dignities of Pacha and Kaimakan ; and he proceeded with the Impe- 
rial signet to Ali Pacha, who was then lying with his troops before 
Chotezim. The Ex-vizier, Emin Pacha, was informed that he was 
to go to Dimotika ; but in Fact he was conducted to Adriannple, 
where, on the tenth day of Dschemaziel Ewy'dl, he bade farewell to 
to this world of sorrow, and quitted the fatigues of fit e. — May the 
Lord forgive him ! * 

This is a pathetic requiem to the soul of the departed minis- 
ter ; and its pathos is much enhanced by the information add- 
ed by the translator. Res mi Acluned Efrndi lias had too much 
modesty to notice that it was owing to his kind interference that 
Emin Pacha was thus released from toil and trouble, yet it is 
nearly certain that such was the case. And Resmi was the mes- 
senger who brought the advices respecting the weakness of the 
Grand Vizier’s head to the Imperial presence, by which means 
the owner of that weak head, was cased of ihe troublesome in- 
cumbrance with such ease and celerity. 

Vizier succeeds Vizier in quick and shadowy procession, 
like Banquo’s progeny. Ali Pacha disappears, Chalil Pacha 
and Siludjir Mohammed Pacha stalk before us, and Muschin 
Zade reappears upon the scene. But we doubt whether our 
readers would draw much instruction from the details of these 
ministerial changes, beyond the salutary reflections on the vi- 
cissitudes of all worldly matters, which the recital would sug- 
gest. 

The work is dull enough in all conscience ; but U is a litera- 
ry curiosity. ^Ve wish our store of such translations were in- 
creased. It is only by these means that we can correct the 
hasty observations of the traveller, or the prejudiced narration 
of an enemy. 
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Jtemedies proposed as Certain^ Speedy , and Effectual^ for the 
Relief of our present Embarrassments . London, 1816 . 

Tn former periods of our history, the state of the country has 
-*■ always afforded a topic of plausible controversy j and if 
one class of politicians, in their zeal to find fault, have been 
disposed to exaggerate every partial misfortune or local dis- 
tress, there ^ere others equally ready to magnify all our ad- 
vantages, and not only to gloss over failures and mishaps, but 
to set down our increasing prosperity to the credit of political 
sagacity and skill. As it has been generally found also more 
profitable to praise than to blame men in power, the latter class 
of politicians has always been the most numerous, most for- 
ward, and most confident ; and, not content with refuting the 
arguments of their opponents, they have, in most cases, treated 
their complaints as mere factious clamour, proceeding from the 
sinister motives of private interest or ambition, The present 
times, however, present the singular spectacle of unanimity on 
the actual condition of the country. There is unhappily, no 
longer any room for controversy on this formerly doubtful point; 
and the tardy convictions of the most incredulous now' yield to 
the irresistible evidence of facts too notorious either to be pal- 
liated or disguised. One universal cry of distress is heard 
throughout the land. Nor is it particular branches of indus- 
try that have decayed ; but every species of industry is at a 
stand. Society seems disjointed, as it were, in all its principal 
relations. The ordinary channels through which the various 
produce of art and industry was formerly distributed, are com- 
pletely obstructed ; the natural communication net ween the 
producer and consumer is interrupted ; the supply by the for- 
mer is not adjusted cither in kind or proportion to the demands 
of the latter.; and the dissolution of a connexion, which the 
prosperity of the national trade and manufactures requires to be 
steadily maintained, carries with it, too surely, their decay. To 
read in one example the general consequence, it was owing to 
this cause that the labourer, previous to the late deficient har- 
vest, was found starving in the midst of plenty, while the farm- 
er, on the other hand, was oppressed with a load of unsaleable 
produce. Such a state of things in a poor and barbarous 
community, where there is neither art nor industry to ma- 
nufacture an equivalent for the produce of the soil, seems 
to be the necessary result of the poverty . and ignorant 
VOL. XXVII, No. 54?. Bb 
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which prevails. But in a community such as that of Bri- 
tain, crowded with artisans, well trained in every mode of refined 
and ingenious industry, it marks a thorough derangement in the 
whole economy of her commerce. Since this period, the country 
has been suffering under the evil of a deficient crop, — so that 
scarcity has been added to all its other miseries. The labourer 
has now to struggle against the double calamity of low wages,, 
anil dear provisions ; and there is every reason to bebeve, that 
a great proportion of the people arc in absolute want. The same 
causes which have entailed such general distress on the labour- 
ing classes, have assailed their employers in the forms of pecu- 
niary embarrassments — depreciation of stock* — and bankruptcy; 
in consequence of which they have been reduced in their cir- 
cumstances, while the national stock has been wasted and dimi- 
nished ; and it is owing partly to this waste, and partly to the 
stagnation of what is still left, that all the employment which can 
be afforded by the diminished capital of the country, is so un- 
equal to the demands of its industrious inhabitants. 

Such language will not appear too strong to those, whose ha- 
bits, opporl unities, or inclinations, have allowed them to ob- 
serve the actual condition of the country. By what causes, then,, 
it may be asked, has this state of things been produced ? No 
barbarous enemy has ravaged our territory ; no intestine com- 
motions have occurred to shake the frame of society, or to retard 
the progress of national prosperity ; nor has any false system of 
internal policy, or of partial and unjust restriction, been allowed 
to cramp the energies of commerce. Generally speaking, every 
man has had liberty to make the best use of his talents, his iudus- 
or his capital — to embrace any line which he might judge most 
expedient for the bettering of his circumstances ; and it is unu 
questionable, that this state of peace, freedom and security, 
has been most friendly to the progress of every valuable im- 
provement. In every department of knowledge, we can pro- 
duce the most shining examples of originality and talent, in 
works of taste and fancy, we yield the palm to no former age ; — 
the most brilliant discoveries have been made in science, and its 
important truth* have been rendered widely subservient to the 
practical business of Jifei No other country can boast of suck- 
vast manufacturing establishments, or of such infinitely varied 
and complicated contrivances for abridging labour, — while the 
progress of mdrals, and of general intelligence among the peo- 
ple, has kept pace with every other improvement. Why then, 
it may be asked, with all this stock of natural and acquired ta- 
lents — with all this various store of liberal and useful know-s 
ledge — with all, in short, that is commonly thought to insure na* 
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tional prosperity, — why is it that we are reduced to a state of ac- 
tual wretchedness ? What secret principle of mischief has been 
operating to counterwork the strong bias of society to improve- 
ment, and to undermine the solid foundations of the national 
wealth ? 

On this question, various and contradictory opinions have 
been formed ; and if the notorious fact of the public distress 
has united the sentiments of all parties on this single point, they 
seem to difler as widely ns ever in their judgements as to the 
causes of it. By some we are told, that the depression of our 
trade and manufactures is produced by the sudden transition 
from war to peace ; — that government, while providing supplies 
for its numerous armies, was a large purchaser of the manu- 
factures of the country ; — that its extensive and continual de- 
mands gave an artificial stimulus to industry ; — that tins sti- 
mulus being withdrawn, in consequence of the peace, the ma- 
nufacturer is left without a market for his goods ; — and that, 
from this stagnation of his trade, all the miserable consequence* 
have arisen which are so universally deplored. The shifting of 
the established channels of trade, by the sudden change from 
war to peace, is also enumerated, by this class of reasoners, as 
one cause of the pre*cnt mercantile distress. But every view of 
the subject which might countenance the conclusion that it has 
been produced by war, or by taxation, is strenuously discou- 
raged. 

There is, no doubt, some truth in all this. The operation, 
however, of such circumstances, has, in our opinion, been 
greatly overestimated. Many, the most important branches of 
trade, were never benefited by the public revenue; and it should 
always be remembered, that the sums formerly spent by Govern- 
ment, now remain with the people, augmenting their consump- 
tion and demand. Some kinds of industry may have been, to 
a certain degree, directly encouraged by the war expenditure, 
and consequently have languished when it ceased ; but the em- 
barrassments so occasioned could be only temporary. It is im- 
possible, therefore, by such principles, to account for the fact, 
on the one hand, that the commercial distress is almost univer- 
sal, and, on the other, that this universal distress has continued 
so long, notwithstanding the peace, which has certainly remov- 
ed many heavy fetters from commerce, and ought to have in- 
vigorated all its movements. We must look to some other quar- 
ter for the explanation of these lamentable phenomena. The 
causes, indeed, arc too numerous and complicated to be easily 
unravelled, or distinctly traced ; nor have we leisure or room 
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for a full investigation. Rut we wish to point out some which 
have been too much overlooked ; and, in particular, we deem it 
interesting and instructive to show, that our present calamities 
mainly and immediately originated in the nature and endurance 
of that war, to the termination of which we sometimes hear 
them so strangely attributed. 

In prosecuting this object, to which we shall at present prin- 
cipally confine ourselves, it may be proper to consider the fol- 
lowing questions. 1.*/, In what manner were the people of this' 
country, who are now idle, formerly employed ? By what 

means were they deprived of this employment ? and, 3 dh/ f 
Whether there is any probability that it ever will be regained ? 

I. Land and labour are the two great sources of wealth and 
commerce ; and, in proportion as these are skilfully improved, 
a nation will be either rich or poor. Among a variety of coun- 
tries, differing in climate and soil, the land is naturally employ- 
ed in raising the productions to which k is most fitted ; and 
each country exchanging its surplus produce with other coun- 
tries, acquires by this means produce adapted to its wants. In 
like manner different nations cultivate particular modes of in- 
dustry, which gradually flourish and increase beyond the limit- 
ed wants of the community to which they belong. But this in- 
equality is quickly corrected. The surplus produce of every coun- 
try is sent abroad — other commodities are brought back in re- 
turn — and in this way all ils productions are made available for 
its own use. By (his skilful management of their land and la- 
bour, the joint . pi educe of a variety of trading nations is far 
greater than if, in despite of every natural disadvantage, they 
were labouring for the separate supply of their own wants. 
Their wealth is increased; their enjoyments are multiplied; anel 
as, among individuals of the same community, the division of 
labour eminently conduces to the general wealth, the same prin- 
ciple is gradually introduced among nations wK labour in con- 
cert, and trust to a free exchange of their produce for reliev- 
ing them of what is superfluous, and for supplying them with 
what is deficient. The advantages of such an arrangement are 
sufficiently obvious. But they evidently depend on the mainte- 
nance of a free intercourse between all the different members 
of this commercial confederacy. If the free exchange of pro- 
duce is prevented, the most fatal consequences will follow. Each 
country havii^r adapted its trade to the general supply of the 
world, will be left with a superabundance of certain commodi- 
ties of its own produce and manufactures, for which no market 
will be found. Its commerce, torn from the system of which 
it formed a part, and from which it drew life and vigour, will* 
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become dead and inactive — and, if this unnatural state of things 
continue, the whole scheme of its trade and manufactures must 
be taken to pieces, and re-formed upon a new model, suited to 
the diminutive scale of its own limited wants. In the mean time, 
while society holds this retrograde course, great misery will pre- 
vail ; merchants will be ruined by the loss of their trade, and 
the depreciation of their stock ; and -labourers will be reduced to 
misery by the want of employment. 

That such w ould be the consequences of any general proscrip- 
tion of the trade of this country, we endeavoured to show in a 
former Number, * in opposition to Mr Spence and other writers 
who maintained, that Great Britain was independent of com- 
merce, and could not be seriously injured by schemes directed 
against her trade. So far, however, from being independent 
ot commerce, Great Britain was perhaps, of all countries, most 
dependent for prosperity and comfort on the free exchange of 
her produce for that of other nations. A long course of do- 
mestic peace, had brought all her manufactures to a state of un- 
rivalled perfection — an immense capital had been accumulated, 
which was generally laid out in schemes of trade — in contriving 
nmv and improved machinery for abridging labour, or in esta- 
blishing new branches of commerce. By the success of these 
experiments, the wealth and prosperity of the country was in- 
creased — art and industry flourished — the manufacturers vied 
with each other in the cheapness and perfection of their work, 
and the markets, in which the produce of this country was con- 
sumed, were gradually enlarged far beyond the measure of its 
own demand. Great Britain became a vast storehouse for the 
productions of industry, ami her commerce consisted generally 
in the exchange of her finished work for the rude produce of 
other countries deficient in capital and manufacturing skill. 
Such, previous to its late interruption, was the commerce car- 
ried on with the countries in the North of Europe, with Rus- 
sia, Poland, Sweden und Denmark. An immense supply of 
manufactures was also afforded l>y this country to the markets of 
Germany, — and our exportations to America had been rapidly 
increasing ever since the close of the American war. The pe- 
culiar circumstances of this rising country eminently adapted it 
to be a great market for the productions of Britain. With an 
almost boundless extent of fcrlile and unimproved territory, 
and an active and industrious population, America devoted her 
whole capital and industry to the cultivation of the soil : Abound- 
ing, in consequence, with a continual supply of subsistence, her 

* Vol. XIV. — Spence on Agriculture and Commerce. 
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inhabitants were always on the increase; while, with the ex- 
ception of the main article of food, she was totally unable to 
provide for their most necessary wants. Britain, on the other 
Jnnd, rich in capital, and still more in the art and industry of 
her numerous artisans, abounded in all that was necessary to 
supply the wants of the American community ; and as America 
advanced in wealth, improvement and population, a continually 
increasing mark*! wa-* opened for the manufactures of Britain. 
Jn the year 1772, the value of the manufactures exported by 
Britain to her American colonies, amounted to fi, 000,000/. ; and 
in the year 1801*, it had increased to upwards of 12,000,000/. 

In this manner, the commerce of Britain had gradually ex- 
panded beyond the bounds of its own narrow territory, and 
had adapted itself to the supply < f the world. All her manu- 
facturing establishments were laid out upon this enlarged scale ; 
the whole scheme of her industry was accommodated to it; and 
such an assortment of produce was provided, as was entirely 
useless for her own consumption, and could onlv be of value as 
an equivalent for the produce of other nations. Her trade had a 
continual reference to the foreign market ; — this was the great 
principle upon which it was regulated — the source from which 
employment flowed to all cl-ts&e* of her industrious inhabitants ; 
— and in these circumstances, this vast commerce, which was 
spread over the whole extent of the globe, covering both sea 
and land, was suddenly pent lip, partly by a train of ill-con- 
ccrted measures at home, and partly by the policy of the ene- 
my abroad, within the narrow bounds of the British terri- 
tory. The conseqncnces of such an exclusion, may be easily 
calculated. All those manufactures, which depended for sup- 
port on the foreign market, were suddenly checked. The de- 
mand was no longer adequate to support them ; and though 
they were continued for some time in the hope of an improving 
market, the largest capitals were soon exhausted in the manu- 
facture of unsaleable produce. An exhausted capital was follow- 
ed by commercial embarrassments, — merchants were reduced 
to bankruptcy, — and manufacturers, thrown out of employment, 
were consigned to beggary and want. Such still continues to 
be the condition of the country ; and it has been brought about 
chiefly by the exclusion of our manufactures from all their ac- 
customed markets. The labouring classes were formerly em- 
ployed in supplying the extensive demands of those markets ; 
but when they were closed against British goods, the demand 
of course ceased, and there \vas no longer any employment for 
those by whose industry it was formerly supplied. Other cau- 
ses may have concurred in producing the general distress of th^ 
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country, But it can scarcely be doubted, that the calamity ori- 
ginated in the rigorous proscription of our trade both in Ame- 
rica and Europe. 

II. We shall now briefly consider the nature of those mea- 
sures which g ive rise to this proscription of our trade, and which 
deprived of employment the industrious classes of this country; 
and though this is now only matter of history, such an inqui- 
ry is not without its use, as it may enable us to draw instruction 
for the future from the unerring experience of the past. 

In the course of the late war, it happened, through a singular 
coincidence, that at the time when Trance, by a train of unpa- 
ralleled successes, had obtained the undisputed ascendancy on 
the Continent of Europe, 'Great Britain had obtained a like 
ascendancy on the ocean. All the other Powers were by this 
time beaten out of the field, and Trance and Britain alone re- 
mained, to rule, with a divided sway, the empire of land and 
aca. But as fleets and armies cannot be brought into contact, 
there was apparently no method left of deciding this protracted 
contest. Thotfe two enlightened nations w»ere like two ferocious 
animals, the inhabitants of different elements, eager destroy 
each other, but who were unable, for want of some common 
arena on which they could meet, to try their strength in the 
mortal strife. This dilemma was, however, overcome by the 
ingenuity of the belligerent powers, who quickly contrived to 
rekindle into new activity the half- extinguished flames of war. 
]n this country, it w'as resolved to let loose upon the enemy’s 
defenceless commerce the irresistible navy of Britain, and at the 
sfime time to lay aside all such inconvenient restraints as bad 
hitherto prevented the full display of its formidable powers. 

In a former Number, * we look the liberty of throwing out 
some doubts whether the practice of maritime plunder might 
not be abandoned, by the common consent of nations, without 
any detriment to the interests of civilized hostility. Waving, 
however, for the present, all consideration of this question, we 
may remark, that although this moderate policy has never been 
adopted — although the capture of trading vessels is clearly sanc- 
tioned by the law of nations, and by the practice of war, the 
harshness of this system has generally been softened by the in- 
tervention of the neutral powers. In no former war were the 
abstract rights of the neutral and the belligerent ever brought 
into collision. The precise limit of their respective privileges 
was allowed to remain in salutary obscurity ; the belligerent, 
in the mean time, exercising his rights, such as they were, 
without any nice inquiiv into their exact extent, while the 
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commerce of the world flourished under the sanction of the 
neutral flag. And such an arrangement was beneficial to all 
parties. It enabled the more powerful belligerent to destroy 
the enemy’s shipping, while it forced the weaker to consign 
his commerce to the protection of the neutral flag, and thus 
to preserve it by the deliberate sacrifice of his naval power; — 
and, beyond this limit, it is evidently neither politic nor safc v 
more especially for a commercial state, to urge the damage of a 
maritime war. 

External violence is happily unequal to the task of utterly 
destroying the commerce of a great nation ; and, were such 
extensive mischief prac ticable, it would not be expedient. A- 
mong a variety of trading nations, labouring in concert, in the 
manner we have already endeavoured to describe, a free inter- 
course, either direct or indirect, is necessary for the due dis- 
tribution of their joint produce. It is quite contrary to the ge- 
neral interests of this confederacy, that any country should be 
excluded from its benefits, because its produce is necessary to 
complete the circle of commercial exchange. E:ery individual 
member contributes a particular portion to the common stock ; 
and the system, thus firmly held together by the tie of common 
interest, must receive a general shock from the injury or de- 
struction of any of its parts. Commerce being a mutual be- 
nefit, it seemv obvious that its loss must be a mutual evil. France, 
for example, affords an important market for the manufactures 
of Britain, which, in exchange, receives the surplus produce 
of France. Supposing a w r ar to break off the direct intercourse 
between these two countries, where, in these circumstances, w ould 
be the policy of preventing also the indirect intercourse, and of 
annihilating this market ior the manufactures of the country?' 
It is quite clear, that the demands of France for foreign manu- 
factures, must be exactly in proportion to the progress of her 
internal commerce ; and, setting aside, therefore, the question 
of right, it was not the interest of this country to check her 
advances in wealth and industry, and thus to interfere with an 
improving market for her own goods. We had chased her 
navy from the sea. We had forced her to carry on her trade 
by means of foreign shipping, and thus to abandon all preten- 
sions to naval power; and here was the point at which to rest. 
Wc had reached the natural limit of maritime hostility, beyond 
which, if the evil be pushed, experience shows that it will re- 
coil on its authors. But the rulers of the country, in the pleni- 
tude of their inveterate hostility, seem to have been resolved on 
mischief, without well considering where it was to terminate* 
or on whom it was ultimately to light. Their object seems to 
have been utterly to destroy the enemy’s trade ; — to blot ou^ 
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France from the commercial map of Europe ; — to drive her pro* 
duce entirely out of the circle of European 1 exchange. 1 innroving 
upon the barbarous caprice recorded of the cruel Jew, they ac- 
tually made the experiment of cutting the pound of flesh out of 
the body of European commerce, nearest the heart ; and seem 
to have imagined that their mangled victim would retain health 
and life in every other part. 

In considering, however, the policy of this new system of 
maritime war, we have hitherto kept out of view the obstacles to 
its execution, from the opposition of the neutral powers, and 
the resistance of the enemy. These, however, make an import- 
ant part of the case, America, the great neutral power of mo- 
dern times, far from acceding to the claims of Britain, firmlv re- 
monstrated upon the slightest infraction of her acknowledged 
rights ; and her vesvscls having long carried on the trade be- 
tween France and her colonies, she was resolved, on no condi- 
tions, to part with this valuable commerce. The most learned 
civilians might Drove, in all the beauty of abstract theory, that 
the Americans had no right to this trade. But the misfortune 
is, that men will not he reasoned out of important interests. It 
is not by the logic of words that valuable privileges were ever 
won, either from nations or individuals. If the maritime rights 
of Britain could not be reconciled with American commerce, 
this with the Americans would be conclusive. If they could 
not have both our rights, and their own commerce, there could 
be little doubt which they would take. It was accordingly 
found, that throughout all the negotiations with the Americans, 
respecting the colonial trade of the enemy, they readily acceded 
to any compromise, which, while it left untouched the main ob- 
ject in dispute, soothed the vanity of Britain with the notion of 
her imaginary rights. They consented, in order to break tha 
continuity of the voyage, to touch at an American port — after- 
wards to land the produce, anti to reship it in a different vessel— 
and, lastly, jhey conformed so far to our notions, that they be- 
came purchasers of the property, and transported it, at their 
own expense, from the French colonies to the mother country. 
They consented, in short, to any restrictions under which it w'as 
practicable to carry on the trade. But the moment we med- 
dled with the trade itself, they were steady and inflexible in their 
remonstrances for redress; and it became perfectly apparent, 
that this new system of warfare against the commerce of France, 
would embroil the country with all the neutral powers; and that 
it would necessarily lead to the loss of our whole American trade. 
This was the more to be deprecated, as the infant manufacture,® 
of Amciica were just beginning to take root ln the country. La 
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some of the coarser fabricks, the British manufacturer was rival- 
led by the produce of domestic ort and industry; and, by thus 
deliberately shutting ourselves out of this great market for Bri- 
tish goods, we established, in favour of the American manufac- 
turer, the ii resistible encouragement of a complete monopoly. 
The usual policy of nations has been to confer peculiar privi- 
leges and distinctions on domestic industry. In the case of A- 
nieriea, we have reversed those common maxims of national 
prudence ; since the tendency of* all our measures has been to 
encourage and extend her growing manufactures upon the ruins 
of our own. As the former unjust attempt of Britain to tax 
America accelerated the natural period of her political emanci- 
pation, our recent policy lias, in like manner, contributed to 
hasten the period of her second (-mancipation, by rendering 
her independent of this country for a supply of necessary ma- 
nufactures. 

But, independent of the hostility of neutral nations, we had 
no reason, considering the enemy we had to deal with, useless- 
ly to draw down upon our defenceless commerce 'the vengeance 
of his military power. It was obvious, that we depended on a 
free intercourse with the nations of Europe, for a vent to our 
surplus produce. By the friendly intervention of the neutral 
merchant, British goods found a ready access into all the mar- 
kets of the Continent- No hostile territory was found a sufli- 
cient barrier to their entrance; and all that was exacted in re- 
turn, was an equal toleration of the neutral commerce at sea. 
If we had been contented with the exercise of rights universally 
acknowledged — if we had not persisted in straining our mari- 
time hostility beyond its natural limit, to the general vexation of 
rommerce, there is little doubt that the consumption of tire Con- 
tinent would have been suppli.d by British manufactures. Re- 
strictions might have been imposed, and hostile regulations 
might have issued, to obstruct the free course of trade; but 
there existed no motive for the rigid enforcement gf this policy; 
xinri the necessities of commerce would, as in all former cases, 
have soon restored the usual connexions of trading countries. 
It was the pait of Britain, therefore, even if she had been chal- 
lenged by her enemy to this commercial warfare, to have de- 
clined the contest. Her extended commerce presented too 
broad a nirirk,|io be rashly exposed to his attacks. The con- 
sequences to her own manufacturers, of bringing their produce 
under a cruel proscription, within the wide extended precincts 
of French power, were so obvious, that by some means or other 
that fatal collision of incompatible claims should have been a- 
voided, which necessarily and directly led to universal discord 
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and anarchy between nations. A different course was pursued ; 
each party seemed eager for the work of mischief; and though 
the plea of retaliation was used, vengeance appears to have been 
the true spring of those destructive measures. 

It is under the consequences of this policy that we aie at pre- 
sent suffering. We sought to ruin the enemy’s trade, and we 
have succeeded in ruining our own. All our great manufactur- 
ers depended, for an outlet to lheir surplus produce, on the mar- 
kets of Europe and America ; and lheir decline was the neces- 
sary consequence of the loss of those markets. From the time 
the intercourse of trading countries was interrupted, the quan- 
tity of manufactures produced by British industry reguhrly ex- 
ceeded the consumption. The effect of this over-production 
was a want of sale; and it is under the evil of an overstocked 
market, that our manufactures have ever since continued to lan- 
guish. Our system of commerce and industry being wholly 
adapted to the supply of the foreign market, its produce could 
not be suddenly reduced within the diminutive demands of the 
home marktffT It could not be instantly new-modelled into an 
cm i rely different form; and in the supposition that trade would 
soon revive, manufacturers who had large capitjls invested in 
machinery, had every temptation to continue their works. In 
this way, the supply never decreased at the sime rate as the 
consumption. The goods on hand were daily increasing; and 
the partial demands of the obstructed markets were far from be- 
ing sufficient to clear it way the arrear of unsaleable produce. 
There can be little doubt that this is a main cause of the long 
"continued stagnation of our commerce and manufactures. The 
country is overloaded with superfluous goods, for which its 
merchants can find no outlet ; and hence their eagerness to pour 
them into every open market, without any nice calculation of 
consequences. To this cause may be traced the immense and un- 
profitable exportations of goods to Buenos A} res, and to Rio Ja- 
neiro ; amj though these imprudent speculations no doubt ag- 
gravated the commercial distress, they were rather the effect 
than the cause of it. They were the symptoms of the general 
malady of a deficient maiket, under which the commerce of the 
country was so grievously labouring. 

III. The markets both of America and Europe lmve been 
since opened, under certain restrictions, to the commerce of Bri- 
tain ; but industry still continues to languish ; and the cause of 
this seerns to be, that the general consumption has not yet been 
able to relieve the country from the excessive accumulation of 
its produce. It has been usually supposed that, in Europe 
and America, the demand fur British manufactures has been 
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partly supplied by domestic industry ; and to this falling off of 
the demand, is ascribed the continued depression of our com- 
merce. In America, various manufactures were begun prior to 
the interruption of the intercourse with this country ; and this 
circumstance, by putting an end to all competition, would give 
them every necessary encouragement. Since the conclusion of 
peace, they have been encouraged by the imposition of duties 
on British goods imported. Attempts have also been made, in 
differents parts of Europe, to supplant the British manufactur- 
er ; and they have been favoured by the usual encouragements 
of restrictions and beavy duties in the importation of his pro- 
duce. The markets of Britain have, however, been so com- 
pletely overstocked, that all these restrictions on the introduction 
of British goods, have been found unavailing. Those goods 
have been poured into the markets of America and Europe, in 
■spite of restrictions and heavy duties ; and the consequence has 
been, that many late establishments in Europe have been ruin- 
ed, and that a serious check has been given to th? rising manu- 
factures of America. JSuch was the state of British' l rommerce — 
so thoroughly was it adapted to the supply of its extensive mar- 
kets — and such a vast capita! was irrecoverably sunk in this pe- 
culiar channel of industry, that even after the demand abated, 
the production necessarily continued for some time, and it could 
scarcely ever be brought down to the level of the consumption. 
If a partial increase of demand occasioned the least void in the 
stock on hand, it was instantly replenished by a new supply ; and 
this dull and discouraging industry the manufacturers were partly 
enabled to continue, from the extreme lowness of wages, which* 
in most cases were scarcely equal to the purchase of bare neces- 
-saries. Even at this low rate of wages, the manufactures for the * 
foreign market arc still continued ; and although we should 
.suppose the quantity produced to be inferior to the quantity con- 
sumed, it may be a considerable time before this excess of con- 
sumption reduce the supply to the level of the demqnd. Until 
this period* however, our commerce and industry must be in a lan- 
guishing condition. We hayc no proof that the consumption 
of our manufactures, either in Europe or in America, has fall- 
en off. Immense quantities from our own overstocked markets 
liavc been exported to those countries, far greater than the de- 
mand can possitty absorb, even at the very low prices to which 
they have been reduced. In one year k is calculated that goods 
to the value of eighteen millions were exported to America, and 
prices were, in consequence, ruinously low. But there is little 
doubt that the goods will be consumed ; and those sudden and 
r.afibh exportations only indicate the over-abundant supply of the 
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home-market. The recent demands of our former markets 
have not been sufficient to relieve our commerce from the accu- 
mulated produce of those fatal years of proscription to which it 
was exposed ; and it is this surplus produce which appears to 
be still hanging a dead weight upon the industry of the country. 
If this were once removed — if we were once freed by the re- 
viving demands of the foreign markets, and by the decrease of 
production at home, from the burden of unsaleable produce^ 
commerce would unquestionably revive. It would not probably* 
for some time at least, grow to the same extent as before. We 
will not, it is likely, maintain the same Undisputed sway as for- 
merly in the markets of the world, opposed, as we shall no doubt 
be, by domestic competition, and heavy duties. It is well known 
indeed, that the enemies of Britain have succeeded in exciting a- 
gainst her the jealousies of the Continental States, who, from be- 
ing her allies in war* have become her rivals in trade. This feel- 
ing has been considerably increased, by the immense quantities of 
British goods lately poured into the Continent at such low pri- 
ces* that the.ifome manufacturer was ruined, and his workmen 
flirown out of bread. With all the disadvantages of our own 
heavy duties, and with all the internal duties against us abroad, 
we were enabled, by the low price of commodities at home* to 
undersell the foreign manufacturer in his own market* and to 
ruin his trade. If we have not relieved ourselves, we have at 
least succeeded in communicating to others the contagion of our 
commercial distress ; and the Continental States, dreading ap- 
parently the continuance of such an intercourse, have resolved 
to place between us and them the barrier of vexatious restric- 
tions and imposts, which, though they will not entirely prevent 
our trade, will certainly tend to obstruct it. 

The same spirit prevails in the United States, from a differ- 
ent cause. The commerce of America was exposed to such 
dangers during the late wars in Europe, that her legislators now 
generally concur in the policy of promoting, by special encour- 
agements, (heir own domestic manufactures ; and it is observ- 
ed, in a report presented to Congress in 1810, that the viola- 
tions of neutral commerce by the powers of Europe* 4 by forc- 
ing industry and capital into other channels, have broken in- 
veterate habits, and given a general impulse, to which must be 
ascribed the great increase of manufactures’ during the two 
preceding years. Of these,' the cotton manufacture is the most 
important, and the most general throughout the United States. 
According to accounts laid before Congress, the first cotton 
mill was erected in the year 17 4 Jl ; and, previous to the year 
the number only amounted to 15. But at the dose e£ 
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that year, when the intercourse with this country was interrupt- 
ed, they were increased to 87. The cotton manufacture has 
been since considerably increased and extended. It has been 
Introduced into most of the American States; and the Ameri- 
can manufacturer has this obvious advantage over those of Glas- 
gow, Manchester, or Rouen, that he has the raw material at 
home, of which they must derive a supply from the most distant 
countries. It has been calculated, that cotton, before it can be 
transported to Europe, and brought back to the United States 
in the form of finished work, must be loaded with an expense 
of 50 jur cent . for the finer manufactures, and 70 per cent . for 
those of a coarser fabric. Upon this basis, aided by protecting 
duties, the cotton manufactures of America will no doubt in 
time be raised to perfection ; but the superior skill, capital, and 
improved machinery of Europe counterbalancing those advan- 
tages, may undoubtedly give its manufactures for a time the 
preeminence in the American market. 

There are scarcely any linen manufactures e:JLab]ished in the 
United States; and though the cultivation of fiynp has been 
greatly promoted by the suspended intercourse with Europe, 
several attempts to introduce the manufacture of this material 
have failed. All the coarser implements of iron are manufac- 
tured in great abundance ; but cutlery, and all the finer species 
of hardware and steel- woik, is almost entirely imported from 
this country. Of earthen-wnre, the coarser species of pottery 
is every where made ; but there are only lour manufactories of 
the finer kind, which were established about the year 1810. The 
glass manufactories supply about one half of the domestic con- 
sumption. They make principally an inferior sort of glass; 
with the exception of one manufactory, which is said to make 
glass equal to any imported. Most of the other American ma- 
nufactures are in the same condition. All the inferior produc- 
tions of industry are manufactured in sufficient abundance ; 
while those of a finer sort are imported from this country. At 
present, therefore, it dots not appear that heavy duties would 
exclude the manufactures of Britain from the American market. 
They would merely operate as a tax on the domestic consumer ; 
for as no manufactures of this son are already established, it is 
vain to suppose that the necessary requisites of skill, capital, 
and improved industry, which are the* slow growth of time and 
experience, can be prematurely forced into existence by the 
vulgar expedient of prohibitory duties. The foundation for the 
improvement of American industry, is, no doubt, laid in the 
establishment of those coarse and household manufactures which 
.are common iu the country, and which skill and experience will 

S 
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gradually improve, until they in a great measure supersede the 
introduction of British goods. But all the operations of socie- 
ty are slow and gradual. They lead to no violent convulsions, 
such as are occasioned by war, nor ever seriously derange the 
established plans of national industry; and in this manner, 
therefore, the commerce of the world may be gradually turned 
into a new channel, without any great injury to the manufac- 
tures of this country. 

But though, for the preceding reasons, the suspension of in- 
tercourse between commercial states, seems to have been the 
main cause of the distress which prevails, it has been power- 
fully assisted by other causes. Of these, perhaps the most im- 
portant are, the decline of agriculture, and the increase of taxa- 
tion. in a preceding Number, we endeavoured to explain at 
length the causes by which cultivation was depressed; and 
at present, we shall only observe, that any change in the 
ordinary standard of value, while it leads to general disorder 
and injustice, rmfst especially affect agriculture, because the 
established sta\kflard of value, being the basis of pecuniary 
extracts all r the subsisting engagements between the landlord 
and the tenant, which are discharged by a money payment, 
are substantially violated when the va^c of money is changed. 
And agriculture, accordingly, by the fluctuating value of money, 
has been deranged in all its principal relations. The great va- 
riations in the price of its produce, arising from the same cause, 
have been also a most fertile source of ruin and embarrassment. 
'The depression of agriculture has lessened the demand for tho 
products of commerce. The great trade of all civilized commu- 
nities consists in that carried on between the country and the 
town, the country supplying the town with the means of sub- 
sistence, and the materials of its industry; and receiving, in re- 
turn, a supply of manufactures from the town. The demands 
of the country for manufactures must decline with its wealth and 
industry. Its inhabitants, when they are reduced in circum- 
stagees, canrtot afford to consume the same supply of manufac- 
tures ns before; and, in accounting therefore for the present 
depression of commerce, the falling off of this branch of domes- 
tic consumption must be superadded to the loss of the foreign 
market. 

To all these various evils, must be added the enormous taxes 
imposed on this country, which now seem to be exhausting the 
sources of productive industry. The public revenue which has 
been levied for some years past, has been paid by a con- 
tribution, not merely of revenue, but of capital ; and in this 
manner taxation has impaiied the subject from which all re^ 
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venue is derived. Nor is there any branch of the public ma- 
nagement, in which the depression of commerce and agricul- 
ture, and the varying value of the currency, has operated more 
-fatally than in that of the revenue. When the currency was 
falling in value, Government, as a debtor, profited on all its 

! >ast transactions ; but the nominal amount of all its future 
oans was increased, in proportion to the depreciation of the 
currency. If we suppose the currency depreciated one- fifth, Go- 
vernment, in place of 20 millions, must have required a loan of 
24* millions; and as large sums were borrowed at this period, 
the low value of money added greatly to the nominal amount 
of the public debt. The currency has been since restored to 
its former value, but the public debt has fiat been decreas- 
ed; so that the depreciated money which Government bor- 
rowed, is now repaid in money of a higher standard ; and by 
this transaction, it is evident that a great addition has been 
made to the public burdens. 

The same false policy, which was thus increasing the public 
debt, wa* at work in another shape, to dimimV^ the public re- 
venue. The war, for the ruin of our enemy’s commerce, has, 
as we have already stated, nearly produced the ruin of our 
own ; the depression of commerce and of agriculture has been 
followed, as was naturally to be expected, by a general defal- 
cation of the revenue. According to accounts issued by the 
Treasury, the public revenue for 1815 amounted to 66, M-8,802/. 
In 1816, it amounted only to £7,360,694 /., including the pro- 
duce of the property- tax for that year, amounting to 1 1,559,51)0/. 
Deducting on this account, and on account of the war malt-ta;, 

1 >art of the receipt of which is included in the revenue of 1816, 
nit which is now abolished, 12,500,000/., the revenue for the 
year 1817 cannot amount to more than 44* J millions, even 
supposing no further defalcation to take place. But we are not 
warranted in this supposition; since the revenue for the past 
year, far from being the cheerful contribution of a willing peo- 
ple, was extorted from their necessities by the harshest means. 
In many cases, the claims of the Treasury have been made 
good from the spoils of bankrupt estates ; — at other times the 

I ioor man’s effects — the most necessary articles of his furniture— 
lave been exposed to public sale for arrears of taxes. Thus, 
the very soirees of revenue are dried np — rigour defeats its 
object — and to supply immediate wants, destroys the means of 
future production. In these circumstances, it can scarcely be 
expected, that the revenue for 1817 will be equal to that of 
1816. It will probably fall short of 44^ millions, and will 
thus leave a fetill larger disproportion between the income 

9 
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and the expenditure. According to such cl aments as hnvg 
been submitted to the public, the interest payable on the na- 
tional debt, including that due on Exchequer bills, cannot a- 
mount to less than 44 millions per annum , which is ju*-r nb ut 
equal to the expected produce of i he taxes for J8>7, sn^ osing 
them to continue at their present amount. In rhi-. mil- 
lions, however, is included the produce of the sinking hind, a- 
mounting to about 12 millions ; which, according to this com- 
putation, constitutes the whole unincumbered revenue Great 
Britain possesses to maintain her peace establishments and to 
reduce her enormous debt. Jf the produce of the taxe* con- 
tinue to fall oil) this sum may be still lintlur diminished, or it 
may altogether disappear. Such are the effects already pro- 
duced on the finances of the country, by he depression of com- 
merce and agriculture. We do not of course vouch f. r the 
perfect accuracy of the preceding calculations ; nor is tins of 
great moment, seeing that an arithmetical error of even V or" 
3 millions could lij*u? alf ct the political result. 

In this situa.Von of affairs, the great point f>r inqimy is, 
wither there^exist any means of supplying tins alarming defi- 
ciency in the public revenue, and whether any ^y>tem is to he 
proposed to Parliament for that purpose- Reflecting this last 
question, we lhave no information whatr v< r. But it in place 
of idle conjectures on the actual plans of Government, we come 
to consider generally the course which policy pres' rik s, there 
can he but one opitnon <*n the subject. When ihe income of 

S n individual falls off, he either c( nirives to increase n, or he 
etrenches his expense j or, rejecting this prudent alien ative, 
e becomes bankruot. The same principle applies to Go- 
vernment. If the income of the country is unequal to its ex- 
penditure — if it cannot be increased, and i( its inkrs will not 
jimit their expenses, national bankruptcy must be the conse- 
quence. The public, revenue is derived from taxes ; and, that 
taxes cannot be increased, was sufficiently proved, whui the 
people rejected the proposed continuance of the property-tax# 
Taxation, in this country, has indeed reached its natural li- 
mit; and if the existing taxes require to be enUnced Py the 
compulsory process of the law, it is not likely that an addi- 
tional revenue would be derived from new impositions. Re- 
lief must therefore be sought in a reduction oi expense; and 
if the unsparing hand of economy and reform were to be carri- 
ed through all the departments of the public vscrviec. lopping 
off, without mercy, every useless expense, great resource* would 
unquestionably be found. If* at the same time, no longer cm- 
vol. xxvxi. no. 54. Cc 
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broiling ourselves in the quarrels of the Continent, we should 
i resolve to reduce, or altogether to disband, that great military 
force which is upheld for no purpose, either of honour or utili- 
ty to the country, it is possible that the expenditure might be 
brought within the limits of the revenue ; and certain it is, 
there is no other course which does not lead directly to a na- 
tional bankruptc}'. Economy is the only fund from which last- 
ing resources can be drawn. By means of loans, indeed, we 
may support, for some time longer, the present system of la- 
vish expenditure. But if we borrow in time of peace, when 
do we mean to pay ? The real state of our affairs cannot be- 
altered by the aid of loans, seeing that a loan is merely a tem- 
porary expedient, which delays the evil that it’ cannot prevent;, 
and, in our present circumstances, it can only be regarded as 
affording a short respite from destruction. It is as it were, the 
swelling wave, which buoys up for a moment the stranded ves- 
sel, only to dash her more surely to piece’ on the fatal shore. 
The difficulties of the country, whatever thewnay be, must be 
calmly inquired into, and fairly met; for, to^this point, we 
must come at last ; and the longer we continue the riot of pro- 
digal expense, the greater will be our difiiculties when the day 
of account comes. *.» 


Art. VI. The Works of Henry Howard , Ecu l vf kwi ey, and of 
Sir Thomas Wyatt the Elder. Edited bv George Frederick 
Nott, D.D F.S.A. late Fellow of All Souls College, Ox- 
ford. 2 vol. 4io. London, Longman & Co. 1815. 

T he sight of this publication really startled us ; and those who 
are aware that reviewers must read through all the vo- 
lumes of which they give an account, will easily conceive our 
alarm at seeing an old poetical acquaintance, whom we had been 
accustomed to inert in the dimensions of a pamphlet, suddenly 
plumped up to a quarto of near a thousand pages. His com- 
panion, Sir Thomas Wyatt, a personage originally of somewhat 
larger dimensions, follows in equally inordinate condition ; — and 
certainly, to quit our figures, never had publication a greater 
appearance ff bookmaking. We arc by no means inclined, 
however, to involve all large and diffuse editions in that term of 
reproach. When an editor, indeed, like old Biffius, takes up 
a dull work for the mere purpose of showing his rending, and 
in a manner perhaps that shows reading and nothing else, there, 
rrm be but one feeling about the matter; and it is still worse when- 
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a petty editor falls upon a great author, as the public have seen 
lately, with great scandal, in a swarm of embellished publications* 
There is something, also, exceedingly repulsive, when commenta- 
tors, who possess a certain share of ability, have little more than 
a commonplace notion of their author ; as was the case with 
Steevens and others, who, in the midst of their ridiculous airs of 
homage to Shakspeare, and irritability with eagfti other, evidently 
thought that he and they were entitled to pretty nearly equal 
shares in reputation. Steevens himself, the best of them all, 
would have convinced us he knew nothing of th e poet, if he had 
only left that single opinion on record, in which he pronounces 
the sonnets of Shakspeare w orth nothing. He had never heard 
Garrick, we suppose, recite them. 

Hut provided the enthusiasm be real, and the notes and other 
offices of editorship to the purpose, it is only doing justice to 
a great author to illustrate and make as much of him as possible. 
There are some rciwiers, it is true, who will want nothing but 
the plain text ; a .pfl this, of course, is the best way of printing, 
generally speak’ng, on many obvious accounts. But the most 
attentive readers, if not absolutely fond, are apt to go along the 
text with a comparatively careless eye, content with the most 
prominent oXsparkiing passages. In this w T ay, we are seldom 
or never sensible of all an author's intentions ; and do not, as 
the phrase iJ fetch him out properly* Our learning may be 
. good, but our taste wants an excitement now and then ; or* 
vwhich is more usual, our taste may be sufficiently on the alert* 
fcut may lose something for want of learning. In such cases* 
V is well to have the elaborate edition at hand to assist us ; 
/or would the deepest poetical readers be ashamed to ac- 
knowledge their obligations to such editors as Tyrwhitt, Up- 
'ton, and Warton. The light they let in upon the obscurities 
sor scholarship of their authors, is sure to fall upon some- 
thing valuable?. Again, this anxiety to do justice to the poet’s 
thoughts, helps to do justice to his reputation. It diffuses 
it ; — keeps i tp his importance with such as might be apt to 
lose sight of it ; — and serves to maintain a proper share of 
the attention of society to matters purely intellectual, and to 
the finer parts of glory and enjoyment. We met the other day 
with a separate volume written upon a single passage in Dante. 
Italy abounds in these pieces of homage $ which, next to native 
disposition, are among the causes as well as effects of that en- 
thusiasm for the arts of peace, which enabled her to agatune the 
reins of intcllectuqj empire when she lost the others, and to 
keep up for centuries the lofty and ancient idea of the poetical 
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character, as something partaking of divinity, served with mn-' 
sic, and surmounted with laurel. 

For one of the quartos, therefore, here presented us, which* 
contains the works of the Earl of Surrey, we are not only in- 
clined to make every allowance, but to muster up every thing 
favourable. The Noble poet, to be sure, as introduced to 
us by the Reverend Editor, is not more than a fifth part of 
himself, — his works just occupying that portion of the book ; 
but Dr Notfc is an elegant scholar, who has haunted the plea- 
santest tracks* of poetry ; and he has given his notes and other' 
additions such a colouring of the southern, that, what with 
the interesting events of his author’s life, and the more roman- 
tic fables related of him, the accomplished Earl presents much 
such a figure in his literary dress, as he does in the engraving 
from Holbein at the frontispiece, where he stands, gallant and 
graceful, with his dropping feather, throwing open a most enor- 
mous mantle. v 

With respect to the other quarto, conta'flaing the works of 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, the case is very different jSand, unfortu- 
nately, the credit which Dr Nott might have procured, as an 
unostentatious enthusiast for great genius, on the strength of 
liis first volume, he is in danger of losing, from tly. unwarrant- 
able zeal for proportion which he has exhibited jin his second. 
There is this plain reason why the two quartos rhould not at 
all have resembled each other in size ; — the meriks of the au- 
thors are quite disproportionate.— Sir Thomas Wyatt was a 
man of wit, a shrewd observer, a ! subtle politician; but, in no: 
true sense of the word, was he a port ; and as our object, ancT 
indeed the ostensible object of Dr Nutt’s work, is to consider 
poets and poetry, we shall here take our leave of him at oncer 

The original matter furnished by the Editor in the first vo* 
lume, consists chiefly of Memoirs of the Earl, a Dissertation 
on the State of English Poetry before the Sixteenth Century, 
Memoirs of Surrey’s second son, the unfortunate Earl of North- 
ampton, and a great body of Notes ; those on the Poems alone, 
as the author confesses, being ‘ equal, in point of bulk, to the' 
Poems themselves, ’ or rather, to speak more correctly, a good 
deal bulkier, especially considering that the Poems are printed 
in a wide and large type, and the Notes- in the reverse. 

The Memo’s arc certainly the best, that is to say, the fullest 
and most satisfactory, that have a*ppeared. It is a pity, however,, 
that with the exception-, we believe, of slight reference, in a note 1 
towards the end of the work, he has taken no^notice of some tel* 
kw-labourers, such as Mr Paik and Mr Chalmers; especially* 
Hi the latter has not been slow* do make his acknowledgements 
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-for a discovery respecting Surrey’s wife, which the Doctor com- 
municated to him. * The absence of the names of these gentle- 
men leaves the reader to conclude that the learned editor was 
the first to notice some circumstances and errors connected with 
the poet’s biography, which were certainly mentioned before 
'him. His researches, it is true, have been proportionate to the 
magnitude of his work ; and he may have been aware of the mat- 
ters in question as early as any one else. But we need not dwell 
upon the propriety of these acknowledgements, especially in a 
writer who comes before us for the avowed purpose of establishing 
facts and systems, and who is even fond of expressing his sense of 
the scrupulous. He not only takps pains to let us into his notions 
of the t 0 irp7nv on points of confession, and to record his obligations 
•to the possessors of libraries, — obligations which he is at the same 
time 4 fully sensible he owes to the respect which was paid to 
Him (the Prince Regent) who had been pleased to direct, and 
liad graciously condescended to patronize the work, * — but thinks 
fit to conclude Ivvf Pieface by stating, that 4 he may be told by 
soyie of severfv judgment, that there are higher exertions of 
Ulmd than rfiose which have polite literature and poetry for 
‘their object* But he trusts he shall have to plead, in his de- 
fence, that c\l his inquiries have had truth for their object ; and 
that he has endeavoured to show, that a taste for polite litera- 
ture and poltrv is to be encouraged, only so far as it promotes 
the cause of virtue, by promoting intellectual improvement, 
kund is compatible with religion.’ That the Doctor thinks this 
Idefence of his studies necessary, will perhaps give the reader 
\oo low an opinion his qualifications for them. Something 
ns to be allowed to professional fancies: — only it is curious to 
fsec how little these sort of graces before meat deceive any body ; 
and what strange compliments these apologizers pay to their 
reverend censors, by thinking it requisite to excuse themselves, 
whenever they set about any thing pleasureable. But we will 
not perplex l)r Nott with our humanities; and really think, 
that with thfe memories of Bishops Hurd and Percy before him, 
he may make himself quite easy; and admire poetry, or the 
green fields, or any other delightful ^gift of Providence, without 
-begging pardon of the Polyglott. 

1 he life of the Nobie poet, divested of the fables with which 
it has been adorned, and the refutation of them, is still chival- 
rous and interesting; and may be summed up as follows— 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, son of Thomas, third Duk 

* See Park's Edition of the Royal and Noble Authors; and 
JLifc of the Earl cf Surrey, in Mr Chalmers's English Poets. 
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of Norfolk, was born about the year 1516* He passed hisboy- 
jiood at his father’s house in the country, and there also receiv- 
ed his education, which is supposed to have been finished at 
fifteen. Education began earlier in those days than at present, 
and was highly useful in consequence ; not, however, as Dr 
Nott thinks, because the activity with which it was pursued was 
4 beneficial to the expansion of the intellect , f but because it 
combined a variety of accomplishments and bodily exercises, 
which were at once interesting to young minds, and beneficial 
to the expansion of their limbs. They made due progress to- 
wards the powers, without anticipating the gravity, of manhood. 
They were not, almost at the same time that they lived on their 
mother’s milk, let into the mechanical principles of motion — nor 
otherwise over-lectured and over-informed, during childhood 5 
nor afterwards imprisoned in the mathematics, and taught most 
what they would least have to practise. According to a curious 
old passage, extracted by Dr Nott from Hardinge’s Chronicle, 
they began very early with languages and mutters; from ten to 
twelve were taught dancing and music, and to>$ speak of gen- 
tleness ; 9 then scoured the fields as sportsmen ; aV sixteen who 
practised in mock-battles — jousting, and breaking and riding 
the war-horso; and at seventeen or eighteen were? reckoned fit 
to enter the world, and be entrusted with the duties of men. — 
It is rather too soon, however, to enter into dissertations, and 
we willingly resume our narrative. jfc 

It is manifest from Surrey’s poems, that he passed some por- 
tion of his youth at Windsor, in company with the Duke of 
Richmond, a natural son of the King, — but it is not knowr 
when or how long ; neither is it understood to what university 
he went, or whether, indeed, he went to any at all. If any, 
It is supposed he must have gone to Cambridge, as he was 
afterwards its High Steward, a circumstance first noticed by 
Dr Nott. In February 1532, when about sixteen, he was 
contracted, perhaps married, to Lady Frances Vere, daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Oxfoid ; though, from the customs of those 
times, it does not follow that he immediately lived with his 
wife. Towards the close of the same year, he attended, a- 
jnongst Cither nobility, at the celebrated interview between Hen- 
ry and Francis; and tlm-> stems to have made his first appear- 
ance in life at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, — a striking de- 
but for a youfhg poet and cavalier. From this time forward, 
Indeed, he seems always to have been among the first per- 
formers on occasions of royal ceremony, whether cheerful or o- 
therwise. He was at the burial, for instance, of Jane Seymour 5 
and, what is not so reconcilea^le to one’s imagination, sat un- 
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der his father daring the trial of his unfortunate cousin Anne 
Boleyn. He lost, soon after that event, his young friend Rich- 
mond, of whom lie continued for years to speak with great ten- 
derness. In 15*0 he shone with great brilliancy at the jousts 
and tournaments that were given in honour of the King’s mar- 
riage with Anne of Cloves; on which occasion the Royal Blue- 
beard, who really had a taste for magnificence, was so pleased, 
that he dismissed the combatants with considerable presents. 
At the close of the same year, the Earl appears to have first en- 
tered upon active public life, being sent as Commissioner to the 
English possessions on the coast of France, to see that they 
were safe against some threatened attacks. With the exception 
of his being made a Knight of the Garter, a greater honour in 
those days than now, we hear nothing further of him till 1542, 
when he fell into temporary disgrace, and was committed suc- 
cessively to the Fleet and to Windsor Castle, in consequence of 
sl violent private quarrel with one John-a- Leigh. Dr Nott, upon 
grounds which 1 y thinks 6 not totally fanciful, ’ imagines this gen- 
tleman to hav^- been a rival of the Earl’s in love; but, be this as it 
-iifiay, the lazier appears to have been in the wrong, anti expressed 
Ilia sorrow^ to the Privy Council for what he attributes to the un- 
bridled hc%t of youth ; though, by the way, Master John-a- 
Loigh himlelf seems to have been sufficiently touchy ; for Dr 
Nott, five jears afterwards, finds him committed to the same 
place ; fro Ji which he has scarcely got out, and upon a bond 
too of 2000Z. for his future good behaviour, when he is committed 
again. The King and Court, however, though Surrey was pu- 
blished, do not seem to have cared long about the offence ; for it 
was in the same year that he held a principalcummaud under his 
father, in the campaign against Scotland. 

On his return from this expedition, he again got into trouble 
and imprisonment. There were two charges againsthim; one for 
having eaten flesh in Lent, notwithstanding the Royal prohibition. 
From this he cleared himself by producing a license, though 
he acknowledged lie had committed the meals rather too open- 
ly. The other was of a more extraordinary nature, and pro- 
duced from him as singular a defence. He was accused of 
walking about the city at midnight, in a disorderly manner, 
breaking windows with a cross-bow. The reader will be pre- . 
pared to regard this as a frolic of youth : But, according tp 
Surrey’s defence before the Council, it was a misdemeanour 
a very staid and contemplative description. He allowed ft might 
be misconstrued ; but 4 it grieved me, my Lords, ’ said he, 

4 to see the licentious manners of the citizens of London. They 
c resembled the manners of Papal Rome in her corruptest state, 
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4 and not that of a Christian communion. Was I to suffer these 
4 uuhinpy men to perish without warning? — That, common cha- 
4 rity forbade. The remonstrances of their spiritual pastors had 
4 Been urged, I knew, in vain. I therefore went at midnight 
4 through the streets, and shot from my cross-bow at their win- 
4 dows, that the ston»s, passing noiseless through the air, and 
4 breaking in suddenly upon their guibv society, might remind 
4 them of the suddenness of that punishment which the Scrip- 
4 ture teJls us Divine Justice will inflict on impenitent sinners, 

4 and so lead them to a reformation of manners . 9 

This defence, a> Dr Nott observes, was not likely to be the 
better received at this particular juncture, on account of its 
glancing at the friends of popery; — and accordingly the Noble 
Earl, with his companions, was committed to the Fleet. The 
Doctor, however, thinks the defence sincere, — regarding the 
whole business as only one instance, among many, of his ro- 
mantic turn of mind. It may have been si** nor do we mean 
to question the veracity of the chivalrous poet p^hough his com- 
panions, by stoutly denying the charge about the bows, cannot 
readily be supposed to have partaken of his devout intentions* * 
and really, in turns when frolicsome maskers used b' go about 
in the intervals between sprightly campaigns, it is pf obabie that 
the citizens were too much accustomed to have tljteir windows 
broken, to look upon the visitation as supernatural.! 1 

Sumy's imprisonments do not appear to have been of long du- 
ration. In the summer of the same year, he again went to France, 
and commenced that active part in the campaigns there, in which 
the short remaim ur of his life was chiefly occupied. He was first' 
a volunteer at the siege of Landrecy, — then marshal of the army 
at that of Montreuil, wh re he was wounded, and from whic4i 
place he coudu< ted the r« treat, — and was subsequently appointed 
con mander at Guisncs,— eul finally at Boulogne. Ilis fortune, 
on thes occasions, was virious. He lost a battle, with inferior 
nur ibers, againv the M a rescind tie Bu,z; but the retreat from 
Montr, ud is said to have been conducted in a manfier that did 
credit to his •*oldier$>hip; anti hK courage and ardour were always 
unquestionable The 1 jss of the battle is supposed to have rais- 
ed the ill blood of Henry against lmn; and, although he was 
continued in command, the supposition is probably well-found- 
ed, as one of the King’s favourite captains had fallen on the oc- 
casion, and hgliaii evidently set his heart upon doing brilliant 
things in this w'ar with France. To say the truth, the wars a- 
long iho opposite line of coast have ever seemed destined to be 
annoying to our spirit. They have not been very splendid on 
cither side ; but the English, in particular, seem generally to 
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liave fouglit to disadvantage. The mean tragedy contemplated 
by Edward the Third at Calais, the panic of Surrey's troops, and 
commencement of his misfortunes, the death of Sir Philip Sidney, 
the routs at Dunkirk and the Helder, and the rottings at Wal- 
cheren, — these are events, various, it is true, in their interest, 
and exciting very different associations ; but all of them such 
as an Englishman no sooner records, than he hastens to forget* 
Surrey was continued in his command fo* three months, and 
then superseded in it by one of his personal enemies Lord Gray, 
while another, the Earl of Hertford, was appointed Lieute- 
nant-General of the English pale at large. The latter proceed- 
ing appears to have roused his special indignation. The Sey- 
mours, a new, aspiring family, connected with the King by 
marriage, are said to have been jealous of the Howards, who 
had possessed a similar advantage, and were so much their su- 
perior in accomplishments. Surrey, on the present occasion, 
spoke of Hertford-'Vith great bitterness, and ‘ incautiously 
promised himself Revenge in a new reign. ' It is easy to ima- 
gine what would be the effect of words like these, carried first 
to the fuvouvlte, and by the favourite to a pampered and vio- 
lent Monarch, full of self-will and increasing infirmities. Sur- 
rey was onct\more committed prisoner to Windsor Castle; and 
though lie not kept there more than a week or two, and 
even assisted in the ensuing month of August at the ceremonies 
that took pllce on the ratification of peace, it is difficult to 
ibelieve with his Editor that the King on that account enter- 
tained no resentment. It was but the December following, that 
•Surrey was committed for the fifth and last time in his life to 
l k prison, from which he issued only to go to the scaffold : And 
'the charge, on which he suffered death, was so frivolous, that it 
can only be considered as a pretext, and that a very impatient 
and defying one, for giving vent to a series of heart-burnings. 
He was accused of high treason, for quartering a part of the 
Royal arms with those of the Howards ; and yet he proved on 
liis trial, that he had not only the license of the heralds for doing 
so, but that his ancestors had done it for a long time, and that 
he had constantly borne the quartering in the presence of Hen- 
ry himself. These proofs, however, were of no avail before 
Royal slaves, and judges who were personal enemies. The Duke 
of Norfolk had been committed to prison the same day, on some 
vague, separate charges of disaffection ; and finally escaped with 
his life by the tyrant's own death. The moment that the Duke 
and his son were committed, depositions against them were taken; 
and of the four persons who came forward for this purpose, one 
was Sir Edward Knivett, a man whom Surrey had once saved 
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from the loss of his land, — another, Mrs Holland, a mistress of 
the Duke’s, on whom he had lavished wealth and attention,-— and, 
last, the Dutchess of Richmond, the daughter of one prisoner, 
and sister of the other ! The chief points of accusation were — 
That he was fond of the company of foreigners, and entertain- 
ed Italian servants, whom ‘ some suspected to be spies; ’ and that, 
instead of a Duke’s coronet, he wore on his arms c what seemed 
much like a close crown, ’ and a cipher, 1 which she took to be 
the King’s cipher, H. R. ’ It does not appear that evidence 
was afterwards produced on the trial, nor what was Surrey’s de- 
fence- Nor does it signify. It only saves us from more disgust. 
It is sufficient to know what the depositions are, and who made 
them, — that Hertford received them, — and that the verdict and 
subsequent indictment rested solely on the quartering of the arms. 
He was sent back to the Tower, and a few days afterwards 
brought to the block, on the 21st January 1547, and about the 
Hist year of his age. Were wc superstitious, we should some- 
times be inclined to think that it was the fate^>f a certain grace- 
fulness of character, personal and intellectual, to meet with an 
early death ; as if Providence would keep its ima^-e with us v al- 
ways young, ■* lovely to the last ; 

Extinguished, not decayed. * 1 

Surrey, we see, died at thirty-one; Raphael ilied at thirty- 
seven ; and Sir Philip Sidney at thirty- two. Yet Kriosto reach- 
ed a good age ; and Allred lived long enough to Vurmount our 
idea of him, as the accomplished young soldier and musician ; 
and holds his place in our memories as a bearded sage. 

But to return.— Dr Nott thinks that the downfall of Surre 
was entirely the work of his jealous enemies ; and that Hen 
ry had little or no voice in the matter, on, account of -fait 
great infirmities. It appears from Holm shed, whom he quotes, 
that on the very day of Surrey’s trial, he was ‘ lying in the ex-* 
tremities of death, ’ which actually took place a few days after 
the Earl’s ; and he thinks it not impossible that advantage 
might have been taken of the King’s condition,* to turn the 
royal signature to account, as for a long time past he had been 
so unwieldy as to be obliged to make use of a stamp. He allows, 
however, that Raleigh, a 4 high authority,’ attributes the death 
of Surrey to Henry’s tyrannical disposition, and the fears 
which he IW supposed to have entertained lest Surrey should 
disturb the Succession, restore Popery, .and effect a match be- 
tween himself and the Princess Mary : And we think there are 
good grounds for that opinion. Surrey had not succeeded, as 
Vlenry wished, in Prance; — lie had lost in battle one of the 
King’s favourites, and was opposed to others flourishing af 
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Court; — his -temper was hot, and his expressions had been 
unguarded ; — there «are even passages in his poems* which Dr 
Nott has somehow or other overlooked, but which Henry 
could hardly fail of applying to himself: And, besides all 
this, he was in full possession of youth, gracefulness, reputa- 
tion for virtue, and ail those other advantages, which the 
King, in his old age, and after such a life as he had led, 
was most likely to envy : And as to his apparent disinclina- 
tion to Popery, and his already having a wife, it is surpris- 
ing, that any man, with the least knowledge of history or 
courts, can suppose, that the King would be made easy by 
such considerations, and not conclude that others could do as 
he had done himself, — change their religious tenets, and divorce 
their wives. Few kings can put up with opposition of any sort, 
and to Henry it was in every respect an outrageous provocation; 
—it offended his vanity as a reasoncr, his disposition as a long- 
indulged sensualist^ his temper and prejudices as a monarch. 
It was a crime to* put his pampered despotism to an uneasiness, 
however unwillingly. In other words, he was mad with abso- 
lute powcu^-with the ability of indulging his self-will;— a belter 
way of exdtcising charity towards him, than Dr Nntt’s quota- 
tion about Y kings bearing all. * Nor are wc merely using 
phrases and metaphor*. We are pci Minded, tii it an excess of 
power literal.} tends to render Princes insane ; that U to say, it 
overdoes itsllt, and puts them at the m^rcy of nil their impulses; 
and we have no doubt that «ucli was the case with the Roman 
( Emperors, who eut such portentous figures in Suetonius and 
flTantu*. Nc^o himself began well; — it was only the excess of 
/indulgence that rrnd-*rto bis wants dreadful, and his self will 
' too much for human nature. Thus own >.Vn# becomes piti- 
able in the eyes of Ins lciunv-men ; nor can wc imagine, with- 
out commiseration, us well as horror, the dying condition of 
Henry, bloated, fevered, and helpless, with his passions stiil tor- 
menting him, — and not a servant, uil the last moment, who 
could ventufe to tell him he must die. 

Thus was cut off, gallant ami guiltless, the most accomplished 
Irian of his age. Dr Nott tells us, that — 

‘ He w r as somewhat snuff of stature, but excellently made; strong 
and active, and able to endure labuui and fatigue. Hi- eye was dark 
and piercing ; his countenance composed and thoughtful ; which 
gave him the appearance of being somewhat older than he was. In 
his mode of living he was sumptuous and magnificent ; splendid in 
his apparel, and profuse in his expenses; not from any idle love of 
extravagance, but from a sense of wliat he thought due to his high 
yank and station in life. The same principle Jed him to frequent tljci 
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Orart ; but he appeared, when there, not as one who borrowed im- 
portance from living with the great, but as a person moving in his 
proper sphere.’ — ( Memoirs , p. 105 ) 

Lord Surrey was evidently a gallant and most accomplished 
young man, who possessed both the virtues and foibles of what 
is called a high spirit. His poetical genius would naturally in- 
-line him to enjoyment, and a love of the splendid ; and as his 
rank and means, we suspect, encouraged him in carrying both 
■to a tolerable extreme, so the haughty manners of the nobility 
in general appear to have given him a habit of indulging his 
•mettle and pretensions in away calculated to get him into scrapes 
with thoSe both above and below him. The reader will recol- 
lect the nature of some of hi* imprisonments, and the threat 
.about having his revenge in a new reign. Buchanan records, 
with great indignation, his having taken for his badge a Silver 
Lion, tearing in pieces a Lion Gules, (the arms of Scotland). 
We have no doubt, however, that like mosUmen of great talents 
lie preferred the nobility of his narure to that of his fortune. 
He was a fast and enthusiastic friend. He was a knight, af- 
ter the model of the knights of old, amorous, urtfk'unted, m» 
corruptiblo, f 

4 First in the lists, and graceful in the dance 9 
He sought reputation in war, in poetry, and Hi is supposed 
in the composition of music. It is certain that he flayed on the 
lute, one of the ordinary accomplishments of thosb times ; and 
it is reasonably concluded, that he did his utmost to patronize 
the fine arts, — the highest .feather, by the way, in Henry’s cap. 
Three out oi eleven of his Lordship’s portraits are by Holbein v 
the Italians about him, whom the ungrateful Knivctt desig- 
nated as supposed spies, are conjectured to have been artiste „* 
It is known that lie built a magnificent seat at Norwich, which 
was purely Grecian, and is said to have been the earliest speci- 
men of that style in the kingdom ; and it is not too trifling to 
mention, that its furniture and ornaments, ail account of the 
mortgage of which is to be found in Dr Nott’s Appendix, ap- 
pear to have been of a very tasteful, as well as splendid descrip- 
tion, and such as a poet would like to have about him, — consist- 
ing chiefly of painted carpets and tapestries full of l)ird>, flowers,' 
mid foliage. Bortlers of leaves and flowers were then in great 
repute in lta|y, as may be seen by the engravings from the series 
. of Cupid and- Psyche, which Raphael painted for the palace of his 
friend Cliigi, and which Giovanni D’Udine was at the same time 
employed to adorn in that manner. It is justly observed by I)r 
SNott, that Surrey 1 beheld fame and excellence in others with- 
out envy ; ’ and that he ‘ honoured and fostered geniu* wherever 
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he found it . 9 He took into his service the once admired Court 
Poet, Churchyard; and gave a handsome pension, and a place ire 
his establishment as physician, to the celebrated scholar, Hadrian 
Junius. Of his friend Wyatt, and his poetical talents, he has ex- 
pressed the highest admiration ; and though he clearly left him' 
for behind, pronounces him just approachable, anti never to be 
4 hit. ’ The truth is, that where genius and generosity are at their 
height, the love of superiority is a secondary thing to the enjoy- 
ment of the talent itself, and to the love of it wherever it ap- 
pears. In other words, wist; men feel, that wisdom abstract- 
edly is a poor and doubtful business, compared with what is hap- 
py and amiable. 

Of the more private life of Surrey, it is not easy to speak. 
That 4 he was liberal to his servants’ may u'cll be supposed ; 
and he seems to have been attached to his father, though there 
may have been little coolnesses between them occasionally. The 
only passage worth mention in his Letters, which are political, 
and chiefly written from France, is to that effect, it is very 
spirited and characteristic. Repelling a charge of corruption* 
brought ag^iykt him by Lord Gray, he says, 4 in his so saying, 
he can hav3{none honour, for there be in Boulogne too many 
witnesses thai* Henry of Surrey was never for singular profect 
(profit) corrupted ; nor never yet bribe closed his hand ; which 
lesson I learned of my father ; and wish to succeed him therein, 
as in the rest$’ (Poems and Letters, p. 280.) 

I Dr Nott is pleased to suppose, that he was faithful and affec- 
'tionate to his wife— of which, though we have no wish to dis- 
pute it, there is certainly no evidence. His family, at least, 
Joes not seem to have been a well-tempered and happy one ; 
j£md the example of his parents, it must be admitted, was not 
edifying. The Duke of Norfolk, who, by the way, had his 
sovereigns example before his eyes, treated his wife with Jiltle 
consideration ; and, whether she was amiable or not, his con- 
duct appears to have been most unjustifiable; for he not only 
lived apart from her (which, considering their respective na- 
tures, may have been as well for both), but he gave a woman of 
her rank the paltry annual pittance of two hundred pounds. It 
is to complain in that point, that she wrote the letters that Dr 
Nott has published, to Cromwell the minister ; — and a nu>-t un- 
seemly story he has let us into. We have already mentioned 
the Mrs Holland, who came forward, after all the Duke’s lavish 
attention, to swear away his life. This lady, the si-ter of his 
secretary, the Dutchess openly complains of as the Duke’s 
mistress, calling her, in a style that too plainly exhibits her own 
temper, 4 that harlot Bess Holland, ’ 4 that quean, ’ and 4 that 
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drab. ’ She even says, that the 4 harlots , 9 meaning, it seems f 
some other women in the Duke’s house, 4 bound her, and pin- 
nacled her, and sat on her breast till she spit blood, and all for 
speaking against the woman in the Court 9 Bess Holland . 9 For 
this, and because she would not suffer the 4 harlots 9 to remain 
in the house, she say* the Duke put her out herself; and she 
also accuses him of having, on one occasion, 4 drawn her out 
of bed by the hair, while in childbed, and wounded her in the 
head with his dagger, — a charge which he denies with great bit- 
terness, in a letter to the same minister, and which he says 
shall always keep him apart from her, till she acknowledges it 
to be a wilful falsehood. She seems, however, to have had no 
desire to return ; and the whole storv is perhaps explained by 
a fact of which she informs us — that she was married to him 
with a prepossession for another ; to whom she w r as even about 
to be married ; and was, besides, only 4 fifteen years of age, 
while the Duke was nearly forty. ’ 

But, even in Dr Nott’s opinion, Surrey had a passion for 
another person, during the life of his Countess. This is the 
old story of the Fair Geraldine, which is connected with some- 
other doubtful incidents in the poet’s life, and w lich, as the 
whole is at best of an apocryphal nature, the Doctor has very 
properly considered by itself. Few readers of pcSetical biogra- 
phy need be informed, that, till of late years, thA life of Lord 
Surrey had a very romantic air. We have been t}>ld, in prose 
as well as in verse, that he was desperately in love with a second 
Laura of the above name ; that in the course of certain travels in 
Italy, he was shown by Cornelius Agrippa, in a mirror, the fi- 
gure of his absent mistress, reclining languidly on a couch, 
and reading one of his love- sonnets by a waxen taper ; -and 
that, doubly inflamed by this magical puzzle of his goddess, 
he hastened to Florence, the original seat of her ancestors, v 
and main object of his journey, and there, in the high- 
est style of chivalry, proclaimed the peerlessness of his lady’s 
beauty, and victoriously maintained it against all cAmers. This 
story was repeated, after Anthony Wood, by Horace Walpole, 
and Warton, — both of them lovers of the marvellous, and 
more inclined to discover what was to their ta9te, than to 
prove what was not. Mr Paik, we believe, was the first to 
suggest ths#* the whole account of the travels was an inven- 
tion taken 1 from an old novel, called the Life of Jack Mil- 
ton. Mr Chalmers, in his Life of the Earl, in the late edition 
of the English I\>ets, followed up the suggestion, and proved, 
by dates and other evidences, that there was no probable ground 
for believing them ; and Dr Nott has, at last, by finishing this 
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process, completely settled the matter, at least to our satisfaction^ 
The existence, however, of Geraldine, and of the Noble poet’s 
love for her, nobody, we believe, has doubted. Surrey married 
young, and has certainly written a great many love-verses to- 
somebody with whom he was not in the habit of living. There 
is one particular sonnet too, in which he describes the Italian 
lineage of a lady whom he calls Geraldine, and the places and cir- 
cumstances in which she engaged his affections ; and Dr Note 
has satisfied us of the extreme probability, to say the least, that 
she was daughter, as Walpole thought, of one of the Earls of 
Kildare, who was supposed to be descended from the Geraldi 
of Florence. He has also informed us of one or two curious 
little facts in corroboration of this opinion; — first, that the Ge- 
raldi were sometimes actually called Geraldines; — and second* 
that they were indiscriminately called Fitz- Gerald and Garret — 
by which name also she is mentioned in one of the poems. 

If all this, however, were held as certain, it would still remain 
to be proved, that there was any serious attachment between this 
lady and the Noble poet. The fact is, there is no evidence to 
prove thatNiny of the verses were addressed to Geraldine, ex- 
cept the sofynct before mentioned ; and from dates and other 
circumstances, there seems great probability in the suggestion of 
Mr Chalmers, who, however little (jualilied to judge of the works 
of poets, is generally acute enough in matters relating to their 
biography. £He conjectures that the sonnet was ‘ one of the 
author’s earliest productions addressed to Geraldine, a mere 
child, by one who was only not a child, as an effort of youthful 
gallantry in one of his interviews with her at Mersdon. * It even 
remains to be proved, after all, that the amatory pieces, or most 
of them, were addressed to a real person ; and that Surrey was 
not often fancying himself in the situation, as well as imitating 
the poetry, of his master Petrarch. The truth, however, we 
su^^ect to be this; — That Surrey, though lie does not always al- 
lude to the actual circumstances of it in his verses, had really 
an attach m Ait somewhere ; — that it was not so Platonic as his 
Editor thinks, or as he perhaps thought himself ; — and finally* 
that the lady, whether it v/as Platonic or not, or whether or 
not he deserved to be loved, did not return it. 

Be this as it may, one thing more may be added to the me- 
lancholy certainties of Surrey’s life — that he was not happy. If 
his temper was too warm and high, he appears to have «uftercd 
enough for it. He was most likely one of those ardent spirits* 
who leap into life with the highest anticipations of success 
and enjoyment, and are proportionately staggered with disap- 
pointment* ^ vein pf pi^fcnpholy yuns through almost all hfo 
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pieces ; and, though he died young, we find this proud heart 
melting in an unhappy passion, and at last bleeding away in Pe- 
nitential Psalms. Yet Providence has dealt equally with us. 
What enjoyments lie had were suited to him, aria may have 
been great. He had a taste for splendour, aq3 could indulge it : 
He enjoyed music and the arts ; had the reputation of being the 
most accomplished knight of his age; and, finally, he was a 
poet, — and if he could not forget his griefs, could turn them into 
a source of comparative pleasure, and refresh himself under the 
sacred shadow of the laurel. • 

And here we come to the works of the poet. — All that are ex- 
tant are in verse, and may be found in the late edition of the 
English Poets, as well as in the publication before us. Two other 
pieces, consisting of a Book of Elegant Epistles, and a translation 
of Boccaccio’s Consolatory Epistle to Pinu?*on his Exile, appear 
to have been in prose, and remain undiscovered. The Poems* 
however, have hitherto wanted notes ; and Dr Nott has suppli- 
ed a great body of them, consisting chiefly of parallel passages 
from the Italian, and verbal elucidations. We have expressed 
our good opinion of this sort of service to book^jvf acknow- 
ledged excellence ; and Dr Nott is here seen to mo ^3 advantage 
than in any other part of his edition. He is at no time indeed 
profound, especially in his general remarks on men and things ; 
neither does he pu4i his knowledge of the author’^ merit to any 
very triumphant extent ; but he undoubtedly shotfs himself an 
elegant scholar, and a lover of poetry ; and if he has not relish e- 
nough to be able to show us truly why he relishes, has enough 
to select the best pieces for preference. Of the particular ob- 
ject of his Dissertation we shall speak by and by. What the 
reader would principally miss, perhaps, in his criticism, is^the 
want of a summary of his author's merits. He has said a 
great deal of them in commonplace terms of panegyric; — but 
there is no specification of their amount — no distinct portrait 
of him as a poet, his features and character ; and the con- 
sequence is, that the reader may fancy he is about to be intro- 
duced to one of the greatest poets that ever lived, and so be af- 
terwards inclined not to do him justice. 

The chief merit of the Earl of Surrey as a poet, is, that he 
was a light in a dark age ; — and it is this which gives him con- 
sequence enough for a large edition. But his light has also, to 
a certain extent, a natural beauty of its own ; and it is this 
that makes him readable for his own sake. At the same time* 
we are pretty confident, that, taken altogether, he will never 
get out of the sphere of the poetical student. He will be ad>- 
mired in extract, and eminently deserves to be so — but no fur- 
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Ither } and this will ever be, and ever must be, the fate of those 
men of genius, who have not written much that is good ; — 
whose subjects are of too particular a nature, to be generally in- 
teresting ; — and who want, above all, that select spirit of taste, 
which is the salt of all writing, and will alone preserve it for 
posterity at large. Posterity is a very rich and idle person- 
age, who abounds in literary possessions, and will not take the 
trouble to like a man upon the strength of contrast with his 
age, or to rake after a few pearls in his dust. 

Of Surrey’s merit, as a writer and fixer of the language and 
versification, which Dr Nott has exaggerated, but which was 
undoubtedly great, we shall speak, when we notice the Disser- 
tation. Surrey stood in the long, dark gap, between Chaucer 
and the time of Elizabeth. Not comparable with that great 
master, or with the rnen of the latter age, who were a throng 
of demigods in poetry, and deserved, if ever humanity did, 
the title of Sentient Beings, he had nevertheless a real poeti- 
cal talent, though more oil the side of reflec ion than feeling, 
and of feeling than fanc\. lit* has left >ur h- tie 5 and ti nt 
little consists chiefly of amatory lyrics, of which the gc eral 
strain is u\#ie same tunc metaphysical, liis master, in fact, 
was Petrarch ; and living in a diplomatic, polemical, crafty 
agr. when subtlety was preferred before genius, his natural 
ta«*-*-. , not strong enough to peep through the obstacle, was hin- 
deied from perceiving that lie should have copied only what 
was universally pleasing ; and Lhot Petrrrch’s Metaphysics were 
only justified by the length of his works, as well as of his pas- 
sion. It allowed him to turn the one idea, upon whic. his 
lb lights were perpetually employed, into a thousand shapes, 
lie e ight exhaust An, because he also exhausted Nature. The 
refill was as we have stated. The greater part of the Noble 
poet’s lyrics consist of no very profound inflections — and nr not 
free from conceits — nor ev*n Irom commonplace, allowing hr he 
carliness of his appearance. Now and then, however, canes 
a burst of Nature, like sunshine. His style, too, is suer met 
and animated, with an air of the grace and conscious power 
of rank about it; — and it must be mentioned, to the honour 
of his natural genius, that his best pieces are decidedly those 
in which ‘he lias trusted to liis own feelings, and described his 
own situations. Adversity evidently assisted his powers, as it 
has done those of other poets. It took him out of the com- 
monplaces and self-satisfaction of ordinary success; subjected 
his proud spirit to a variety of tender impressions; m-n, in 
short, made him think and feel to tenfold purpose. Tiius he 
became supereminent in his own age — was admired by the 
vol. -xxvii. no. 54. D d 
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greater men of the next — and has not only a right, on every 
account, to a place in bodies of English Poetry, but has fea- 
tures which arc still worth our regard, and tones which come 
natural to our cars. We must catch his lute at intervals, — and 
then we may still imagine the graceful and gallant being who 
played on it. 

Wc have already observed, that the whole of Surrey’s com- 
positions amount to little. The specimens we are about to 
give, will include a good part of what is excellent ; so that 
the reader may have before him the essence of the Poet’s work.*) 
as well as life. Wc will commence with a sample of his in- 
terior manner, which will instance what we have been saying. 
It is written in the ballad measure, which we afterwards split 
into stanzas. 

1 Such wayward ways hath Love, " that most part in discord 

Our wills do stand, whereby our hearts " but seldom do accord. 

Deceit is his delight, " and to beguile and mock 

The simple hearts which he doth strike " with froward, diverst 
stroke. 

He causcth tip one to rage " with golden burning dart 

And doth allay with leaden cold " again the t’othjppfc heart. 

Hot gleams of burning tire " and easy sparks of fla$c 
In balance of unequal weight " he pondereth by airifr. 

prom easy ford where I ,f might wade and pass full well, 

He me withdraws and doth me drive " into a dark deep well. ? 

If the Noble poet had written nothing better than this, he 
would have had no more pretensions to come down to posterity 
than his imitator TurbcrviJlc, whom Dr Nott, as well as Mr 
Chalmers and others, would dandle into life. But after some 
more lines of the same cast, he strikes off into the following 
spirited strain. 

< I know, and can by wrote " the tale that I would tell, 

But oft the words come forth awry " of him that loveth well. 
I know in heat and cold " the lover how lie shakes, 

In singing how he can complain, " in sleeping how he wakes ; 
To languish without ache, " sickless for to consume ; 

A thousand tilings for to devise, resolving all in fume. 

And though he list to see " his lady’s grace full sore, 

Such pleasure as delights his eye " doth not his health restore.’ 
And in the same piece, after some poor lines again, he becomes 
still more graceful and in earnest. 

4 I know hfw love doth rage " upon a yieldcn mind. 

How small a net may take and mesh " a heart of gentle kind 3 

With seldom tasted sweet " to season heaps of gall ; 

Revived with a glynt * of grace, " old sorrows to let fall : 


* Glance. 
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The hidden trains I know, " and secret snares of love ; 

How soon a look may print a thought, " that never may remove. * 
The following sonnet is justly- called * exquisie ’ by Wan on ; 
and Dr Nott is right in observing, that Surrey has here sur- 
passed his master Petrarch, of whose sonnet, beginning 4 Zefiro 
torna, ’ it is an imitation. 

4 The sootc season, that bud and bloom firth brings, 

With green hath clad the hill, and eke the vale ; 

The nightingale with feathers new ^he sings, 

The turtle to her make hath told her tale : 

Summer is come, for every *pray now s, rhiirs ; 

The hart hath hung his old head on the pile ; 

The buck in brake hi& winter-coat he flings ; 

The fishes flete with new repaired scale; 

The adder all her slough away she flings ; 

The swift swallow pursuetli the flies smalo 
The busy bee her honey now she niings ; § § mingles \ 

Winter is worn that was the flowers’ bale : — 

And thus T sec among these pleasant things 

Each care decays, and yet my sorrow springs. ' 

In tTIe'iine.s beginning 4 When summer took in hand,’ there 
is a pleasan/, natural passage, which Dr Nott perhaps thought 
too simple to notice. The poet is speaking of the freshening 
influence of spring, and inciting himself to go out of the house 
■and enjoy it. 

* There shalt thou hear and see " all kinds of birds y-wrought, 
Well tune their voice with warble small, " as nature hath tnem 
taught. 

Thus pricked me my lust " the sluggish house to leave, 

And for my health 1 thought it best " such councel to receive i 
So on a morrow forth, " unwist of any wight, 

I went to prove how well it would " my heavy bu.den light ; 
And when I felt the air " so pleasant round about, 

L'rd ! to myself how glad I was " that 1 had gotten out. ’ 

We cannot think highly of the song 1 Give place, yc lovers* 
here before ;* though it has been 4 often quoted ns a li.ippj spe- 
cimen of {Surrey's manner , 9 and though Wartcn, a man of 
undoubted taste, thinks it posses s 4 alniosl the case and gal- 
lantry of Waller.* However, we arc bound perhaps, on these 
accounts, to give the grcv»Ier part ol it. 

* Give place, >e lnve:s, here before 

That spent y mr boa ts and brags in vain ; 

My lady’s beauty passeth more 

Ti e best of yours, 1 dare well say’n, 

Than doth the sun the candle light. 

Or brightest day the darkest night. 

D d C Z 
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c And thereto hath a troth as just 
As had Penelope the fair ; 

For what she saith ye may it trust. 

As it by writing sealed were : 

And virtues hath she many mo 
Than 1 with pen have skill to show. 

4 I could rehearse, if that I would. 

The whole effect of Nature’s plaint. 

When she had lost the perfit mould, 

The like to whom she could not paint > 

With wringing hands how she did cry, 

And what she said, I know it, I. 

4 I know she swore with raging mind. 

Her kingdom only set apart, 

There was no loss by law of kind 

That could have gone so near her heart * 

And this was chiefly all her pain, 

“ She could not make the like again. ” 

The best, as well as most usual tone of Surrey’s genius '.V. 
plaintive. There are two pieces which he appears t<x*ia've writ- 
ten for o lady whose lover was at sea. In the firsy which, by 
the n ifurc of the measure, was probably written to some parti- 
cular an, is the following exquisite touch of nature, particular- 
ly calculated to he felt in this country. 

* When other lovers in arms across. 

Rejoice their chief delight, 

Drowned in tears, to mourn my loss, 

I stand the bitter night 
In my window, where i may see 
Before the winds how the clouds flee : 

Lo ! what a mariner love hath made of me. 

In the other piece on the same subject, is a passage of the 
same natural beauty, which will remind the reader of Mr Camp- 
bell's exquisite ballad, the Soldier’s Dream. 

4 The fearful dreams I have " oft times they grieve f mc so, 

That when I wake, I stand in doubt " if they be true or no. 
Sometime the roaring seas, " me-seerns, do grow so high, 

That my dear ford, ay me, alas ! " metliinks I see him die. 
Another time the same " doth tell me he is come, 

And playing, where I shall him find, " with T. his little son. 
So forth I go apace " to see that liefsome sight, 

And' with a kiss, methinks I say, " 4 * Now welcome home, 
44 my knight ; 

41 Welcome, my sweet, alas ! " the stay of my welfare; 

44 Thy presence bringeth forth a truce " betwixt me and roy 
u care. v 
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Then lively doth he look, /' and salueth me again. 

And saith, “ My dear, how is it now, " that you have all this 
pain \ ’* 

Wherewith the heavy cares, " that heaped are in my breast, 
Bicak forth and me dischargen clean " of all my great unrest: 

But when I me awake, " and find it but a dream, 

The anguish of my former woe " beginneth more extreme ; 

And me tormenteth so, " that uneath may I find 

Some hidden place wherein to slake " the gnawing of my 
mind. * 

In the lines which are supposed to have produced the bitter 
retort from his mistress, is a good description of coquetry, mix- 
ed at the same iime with a very tender and touching air of rc- 
gret. 

£ In silence though 1 keep '' such secrets to myself. 

Vet do 1 see how she sometime " doth yield a look by stealth, 
As though it seem’d, I wis, " “ I will not lose thee so ; ” 

^ When in her heart so sweet a thought " did never truly grow.’ 

T^fTTpifewh on CIcre, which was formerly in Lambeth church, 
i- a pleasing' specimen of Surrey’s tenderness and compression. 
Clere was a young gentleman who followed him in the wars, 
both as friend and attendant j and is supposed to have received 
some mortal injury in saving the Earl’s life. 

Norfolk sprung thee, Lambeth holds thee dead, 

Clere, of die county of De Cieremont hight; 

Within the womb of Ormond’s race thou’rt bred, 

And saw’st thy cousin * crowned in thy sight. * Anne Boleyn . 

’ Shelton for love, Surrey for lord thou chase ; 

(Aye, me ! while life did last, that league was tender) 

Tracing whose steps thou sawest Kelsal blaze, 

Landrecy burnt, and battered Boulogne render. 

At Montreuil gates, hopeless of all rccure, 

’Thine Earl, half dead, gave in thy hand his will ; 

Which cause did thee this pining death procure, 

Ere summers four times seven thou couldst fulfil. 

Ah, Clere \ if love had booted , care, or cost, 

Heaven had not won, nor earth so timely lost. ’ 

But the best specimens of the pith and dignity of liis grave 
style, are to be found in the pieces on his friend Wyatt. The 
following are the best passages of the longest of them. The il- 
lustration of that subtle and contemplative spirit’s tendency IQ 
continual thinking, is exceedingly lively and forcible. 

* Wyatt resteth here, that quick could never rest, 

Whose heavenly gifts increased by disdain, 

And virtue sank the deeper in his breast ; 

Such profit he of envy cpuld obtain; 
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A head, where wisdom mysteries did frame, 

Whose hammers beat still in that lively brain 

As on a i-urhy, where some work of fame 

Was daily wrought, to turn to Britain’s gain : 

A visage sLern and mild, where both did grow 
V'ce 10 contemn, and virtue to rejoice ; 

Anud great storms, whom grace assured so, 

T*' live upright, and smile in fortune’s choice : 

A hand, that taught what might he said in rhyme. 

That reft Chancer (he glory of his wit ; 

A mark, the which (nn^erfected for time) 

Some may approach, but never none shall hit . 

An eye, whose judgment no affect could blind, 

Friends to alluie, and foes to reconcile ; 

Whose piercing lo. k did represent a mind 
With virtue fraught, reposed, void of guile : 

A valiant corpse, where force and beauty met. ’ 

Bur of all the authenticated poems of Surrey, the most phas- 
ing ■ nd perfect is that which he wrote during oncy~bf his im- 
pns ujinents in Windsor Castle. As ii consists of recollections 
of his early youth, it has all the graces of his chivalrous spirit with- 
out the pride. It combines the three best features of his charac- 
ter, personal and poetical; his tender spirit of friendship, his taste 
for knightly gallantry, and his powers of description. We give 
it entire. 

4 So cruel prison how could betide, alas ! 

As proud Windsor, where I in lust and joy 

With a king’s son my childish years did pass, 

In greater feast than Priam’s sons of Troy. 

Where each sweet place returns a taste full sour ; 

The large green courts, where we were wont to hove, t 

With eyes cast up unto the maiden’s tower, 

And easy sighs, such as folks draw in love ; 

The stately seats, the ladies bright of hue, 

The dances short, long tales ot great delight, 

With words, and looks, that tigers could but rue, 

Where tach of us did plead the other’s right ; 

The palm-play, § where despoiled for the game, 

W'ith dazed eyes oft we, by gleams of love, 

Hav 4 missed the ball, and got sight of our dame, 

To bait her eyes, which kept the leads above. 

The gravelled ground, with sleeves tied on the helm, 

On foaming horse, with swords and friendly hearts, 


t To loiter about. 


§ Tennis. 
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With chear as though one should another whelm, 

Where v?e here fought, and chased oft with darts ; 

With silver drops the meads yet spread for ruth ; 

In active games of nimbleness and strength, 

Where we did strain, trained with swarms of youth 
Our tender limbs, that yet shot up in length ; 

The secret groves, which oft we made resound 
Of pleasant plaint, and of our ladies praise, 

Recording soft what grace each one had found, 

What hope of speed, what dread of long delays : 

The wild forest, the clothed holts with green ; 

With rains availed, and swift y- breathed horse 
With cry of hounds, and merry blasts between, 

Where we did chase the fearful hart of force ; ~ 

The void walls eke that harboured each night ; 

Wherewith, alas ! revive within my heart 
The sweet accord, such sleeps as yet delight, 

The pleasant dreams, the quiet bed of rest, 

Tike secret thoughts imparted with such trust, 

* * — 7'ijc wanton talk, the divers change of play, 

The t»\cnd&hip sworn, each promise; kept so just, ■— 

Wherewith we past the winter nights away. 

And with this thought the blood forsakes the face ; 

The tears berain my cheeks of deadly hue ; 

The which, as soon as sobbing sighs, alas ! 

Up-supped have, thus I my plaint renew : 

** O place of bliss ! renewer of my woes ! 

Give me account, where is my noble fere ? 

Whom in thy walls thou didst each night enclose. 

To other lief, hut unto me most dear. “ 

Echo, alas ! that doth my sorrow rue, 

Returns thereto a hollow sound of plaint. 

Thus I alone, where all my freedom grew, 

In prison pine with bondage and restraint ; 

And with remembrance of the greater grief 
To banish the less, I find my chief relief. 9 

The only point in which this poem is inferior to the other 
principal ones of the Noble author is, that the style is not 
so clear and concise ; but, like their masters the Italiaus, 
the poets of that and the subsequent age, paid much more at- 
tention to versification than is apt to be supposed ; stretching it, 
indeed, into all its arLifices, good and bad ; and it is possible 
that Surrey may have intended, by the lax and tangled nature 
of some of these stanzas, to give the whole an air of 4 careless 

Game of force is game which is run down. 
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desolation. ’ We must not forget to notice, that in this, as in 
most of his other pieces, the Karl has taken some delicate ex- 
pressions from his predecessors, and the reader has ^cvn that 
he copies whole sonnets out of Petrarch ; yet it does not appear 
that lie made any ai knowledgciucnt in so doing. At the vmic 
time, the charge is by no means exclusively applicable t » him. 
It may be brought against all the poets, before and after , till, 
we suppose, reading became too common to leave them unde- 
tected. Chaucer is the only one wc are aware of, who makes 
any references to his originals ; and, what is curious enough, 
this seems to have been owing to a contrary custom, which of- 
ten affected originals where none existed ; so that perhaps an 
acknowledgement, when well founded, was to very doubtful 
purpose. The delightful romancers of Italy pretended they got 
all their materials out .if the fabulous history of Archbishop 
Turnin. Cervai.tcs, ir mmiicking them as well as their heroes, 
refers, with the s'irne gravity, to th. t illustrious u:. known, the 
Cid Hamel Btr.cngdi Y*;t it was bu the oth r day that 
of the far' c«t md hc-t pieces ■ -f Ch'tuvr were disc vr i tu to be 
borr -wed ; one of them,* the Puiamon and Arcite, Joeing taken 
from a noc.n of Boccaccio’s, almost unknown even in Italy. 
Spenser ana Milton borrow from the sa no country wide ui any 
remorse; and, i hough it is pleasant to know th^t ail three im- 
proved up -li wh..i they borrowed, ant! though In* prevalence ol 
the ou 'tom lelievcs them from the worst part of the charge ol 
plagiarism, vtt it is a proceeding, we conids, wc do not well 
understand. The musician^ anil p.ur ters are still greater poach- 
ers ; and, what al .ne would give tis a high idea ol the intellec- 
tual rides >T tne nation whom they plunder, ‘heir booty is al- 
most ail !r<m the same place. The musicians have no rfiore 
excuse than the poets for not making their acknowledgement. 
The painters, unluckily, have their apology; for we cninoL 
■well call upon them to quote a leg, — to hitch a note on a lady’s 
bosom, — or put the turn of a countenance between inv ited 
.commas. 

Theic remains one poem to notice, which Dr Nott thinks 
himself authorized in pronouncing to be Surrey’s, and which, 
if it wen really his, might dispute the palm wilh any we have 
extracted. But wc arc not of tin- Doctor’s opinion. We do 
not mean |o pro n.uncc the reverse: but it does not strike u^ 
that the style uke Surrey, as lie asserts ; and his chief reason 
for adjudging it to the Noble poet appears far from conclusive, 
• It is here given,’ he says, ‘ to Surrey, on the authority of 
Turuerville, who, quoting a passage from it, attributes it’ (that 
is to say, the passage) ‘ expressly to the Noble Surrey, ’ 
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c Though Noble Surrey said that “ chance wonders frame, ” 

And make things out of sight forgot, and thereof takes his name.* 
The line referred to by Turbcrville is, 

* Chance, my friend, works wonders oft . 9 1. 169. 

Nothing, we conceive, can be more inconclusive than this — 
especially when it is considered that, in several of the mis- 
cellanies of those days, pieces taken from Tottel’s Songs and 
Sonnets bear the name of Surrey, as if he were the author 
of them, when in reality nothing more was intended than a 
general reference to the volume in which the pieces cited were 
to be found. Our reasons for holding the poem not to be Sur- 
rey’s, are, that it has a finer flow of various music than any of 
his authentic piece*; — that it is much longer, and written in a 
more patient spirit of mental enjoyment ; — that it consists of 
nothing but regular eight- syllabic couplets, which is a measure 
lie never appears to have used ; — and, lastly, that with a more 
modern air of versification, it nevertheless has a closer eye to 
-f Jiaucer. We will just quote a passage or two in fairness, and 
iiccau&'ihcy are well v\orth extracting. The poem is upon the 
Kestiess State of a Lover ; and opens thus — 

4 The Sun, when he hath spread his rays, 

And showed his face ten thousand ways, 

Ten thousand things do then begin 
To show the life that they aie in. 

The heaven shows lively art and hue, 

Of sundry shapes and colours new, 

And laughs upon the earth : — anon. 

The earth, as cold as any stone, 

Wet in the tears of her own kind, 

’(Jins then to take a joyful mind ; 

Tor well she feels that out and out 
The sun doth warm her round about, 

And dries her children tenderly, 

And shews them forth full ordeily. 

The mountains high, and how they stand ; 

The vallies, and the great main land, 

The trees, the herbs, the towers strong, 

The cattles, and the rivers long ; 

And even for joy thus of this heat, 

She sheweth forth her pleasures great, 

And sleeps no more ; but sendeth forth 
Her clergions, her own dear worth, 

To mount and fly up to the air, 

Where then they sing in order fair, 

And tell in song full merrily, 

Mow they have dept full quietly 
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That night about their mother's sides. 

And when they have sung more besides, 
Then fall they to their mothei *s breast. 
Whereas they feed, or take their rest. 

The hunter then sounds out his horn, 

And rangeth strait through wood and corn ; 
On hills then shew the efre and lamb, 

And every young one with his dam ; 

Then lovers walk and tell their tale, 

Both of their bliss and of their bale ; 

And how they serve, and how they do. 

And how their lady loves them too. 


And thus all things have comforting 
In that, that doth their comfort bring ; 

Save I, alas ! whom neither sun, 

Nor aug'it that God hath wrought and done. 

May comfort aught ; as though I were 
A thing not made for comfort here. ’ 

Dr Nott naturally supposes that these verses had jjtxin&'er? 
by Milton, and by inferior writers after him. If we were to 
make a guess at the author ourselves, we should conjecture that 
they were written by somebody a little after the period in ques- 
tion, who admired his remote, still more than his immediate, 
predecessors; perhaps by Lord Yaux, another accomplished 
nobleman, who is praised by Puttenham for bis ‘ marvellous 
4 facillitic ; ’ and again, 4 The Lord Vaux his commendation 
4 lyeth chiefly in the facillitie of his meetre, and the aptnesse of 
4 his descriptions such as he taketh upon him to make, namely 
4 in sundry of his songs, wherein he showeth the counterfait 
4 action very lively and pleasantly. ’ ( Arte of English Pot$ic 9 

p. 51. 1811). But it is evident, from the Poems of Uncertaine 
Auctors, that there were several writers at that time, who 
might have produced beautiful love-verses, such as the author 
of the fine old ballad of Harpalus, — of the touching lines be- 
ginning, 4 I loath that I did love, * (unless indeed they have 
been rightly attributed to the same Lord Vaux), — and the 
sprightly song — * Give place, you ladies, and be gone , 9 which 
was perhaps the very one that called forth Lord Surrey’s an- 
swer — 4 Give place, ye lovers, here before. ’ If it was, the 
Noble poet ^rtainly did not come up to its freshness and native 
spirit, as the reader may see by a verse or two. 

4 Give place, you ladies, and be gone. 

Boast not yourselves at all, 

For here at hand approachetli one, 

Whose face will stain you all. 
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The virtue of her lively looks 
Excels the precious stone ; 

I wish to have none other books 
To read or look upon. * 

Of Surrey’s acknowledged translations, and of bis paraphrases 
from David and Solomon, little need be said. The latter are 
chiefly curious, from their probable adaptation to his own im- 
mediate feelings and condition. The former, with the exception 
of an occasional passage or two, are dry, cramped, and uncon- 
genial ; hut it will not be forgotten, that in his translation of 
the two books from Virgil, he had the high merit of being the 
first Englishman to write in blank verse. He discovered its su- 
peremincncc for works of length and dignity ; and then set 
Milt on the example of re-asserting the ‘ plain, heroic magni- 
tude * of the epic. 

As to his share in reforming our versification in general, and 
helping to fix it, we think it was unquestionably considerable, 
•chough far short of what Dr Nutt would represent it. And 
here we intended to consider, at some length, the Doctor’s 
dissertation on the subject ; but really the oftener we look back 
on it, the less inclined we arc to slry. The fact is, the Reve- 
rend Editor never appears to us to have been more hall-inform- 
ed and half-informing than in his efforts on this point; and we 
have the less remorse in declining to dispute it with him, inas- 
much as he does not scruple to answer Mr Tyrwhitt’s learned 
and elaborate Essay on the Language and Versification of Chau- 
cer, in the compass of a few pages, with little more than ex- 
pressing his ‘doubts,’ — calling for proofs, whenitwas his business 
to disprove, — and requesting us, in order that we may see how 
he has convinced himself, instead of taking the trouble to con- 
vince us, to 4 examine dispassionately the early French poets. * 

We will just state, however, the case in dispute, and briefly 
offer our own opinion. Mr Tyrwhitt thinks that Chaucer in- 
vented thejieroic measure now so common among us; and that 
where we find his verses not answering to its standard, we are to 
supply the defects either by pronouncing the additional syllanles of 
the plural and genitivc-casc terminations, as cropped, lorries, 
shoures ; or by pronouncing the final r in the same manner as 
the e feminine is pronounced to this day by the French ; or by 
using to the same puspose the final c of words originally termi- 
nating in the a Saxon, or in the Saxon plural en . Wc pass 
over his opinion respecting the double rhymes, as not essential 
to the question. Now', Dr Nott admits that the final syllables 
of the plurals and genitive cases are often to be pronounced in 
our early poets ; but he objects to the use of the French e fe- 
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minine, not only because the use of it by the French at that 
time remains, he says, to be proved, but because 4 it appears to 
him incredible that Chaucer, meaning to form a standard style 
in language, should begin by introducing a novel mode of pro- 
nunciation ; ’ and as to the final e of words from the Saxon, 
he objects to that, because the Anglo-Saxon * had been dis- 
couraged from the time of the Conquest, and in a great de- 
gree superseded by the general introduction of the French ! ’ 
The Doctor's object, therefore, is to prove, that Chaucer’s 
versification was entirely rhythmical , and that Lord Surrey 
was the first poet among us that wrote metrically ; and, among 
other evidences, he lays inordinate stress on the continual 
marking of the ccesuru, which appears in the early manu- 
scripts of the former ; as if the pause could not be marked out 
for unlearned ears, in metrical as well as in rythmical verse. Be- 
sides, while he objects to Mr Tyrwhitl’s account of the changes 
that have taken place in pronunciation, he entirely loses sight o! 
such changes, which must still have taken place in some way QX ^ 
tlier, whether Mr Tyrwhitt was right or not. The DocjtfJrs opi- 
nion is not new, as he tells us himself at last in a note. It has been 
stated in othei plares, and, among others, in Sibbald’s Chronicle 
of Scottish Poetry, where the same passage selected by Dr NoLt 
—(the Opening of the Canterbury Tales) — is rythmically abused 
by means of illustrative crotchets and quavers; only the tune is 
a little different from the Reverend Ldilor’s. The truth is, 
the rhtlhmical theory is a refuge always ready at hand for those 
who wish t > give a sly blow to any other; and, some centuries 
hence, if Waller’s alarm about the fluctuation of our language 
be verified, Mr Pope himself, in spite of his unequivocal iambics, 
may be turned into a rythmical writer by some future Dr Nott. 
The truth is, that all metrical verse may be read rythmically, 
and, for the most part, in a variety of ways, — the whole secret 
consisting in an adroit management of the accent, by changing 
the place of which the tune and measure of the line may be va- 
ried almost ad nifimtuin. By throwing it on the Jirst syllable, 
for example, of the following liucs, their natural lambic struc- 
ture will be entncly destroyed. 

4 Close by those meads for|uvcr crouned with flowers 
Where Thames with pride surveys his rising towers. 

There |»tand* a structure of majestic fame, 

Winch- from the neighbouring Hampton takes its name. 

That there was a great deal of rhythmical writing in Chau- 
cer’s time, and as late as Surrey’s, nobody will deny ; and we 
think it will be equally clear to any one who keeps in his mind 
a due recollection of the changes which must have takeji place 
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in pronunciation , that it wad as distinct as possible from Chau- 
cer’s versification, merely by comparing what is acknowledged 
on all hands to be rhythmical, with liis and other compositions 
which have been judged to be metrical. Indeed, it appears to 
us altogether astonishing, that any man, with an ear sensible to 
common proportion, and to the natural falling of our accents in 
general, and acquainted with the modes of speaking that yet 
prevail among many of the lower orders, such as bcastis for 
beasts , &c. could meet with such an infinite numher of passages 
in Chaucer that strike up into as fine a music as any in Dry- 
den’s, and not endeavour to harmonize the apparently imperfect 
verses with than, rather than sacrifice them to the others. To 
turn to Chaucer for the purpose of quotation is a dangerous 
thing for our self-denial ; but we will venture upon a few extracts 
which we happen to have marked some time back, and these not 
for their versification, but their fine painting. The only altera- 
tion we make is, what Dr Nott lias practised, — the rr-spelling 
of such words as are common at this day, except where they 

afiect the metre. 

THE LAWYER. 

4 A Serjeant of the Lawe, ware and wise. 

That often had ybeen at the parvis, 

There was also, full rich of excellence ; 

Discreet he was, and of great reverence ; 

He seemed such, his woidcs were so wise j 
Justice he was, full often in assise, 

By patent, and bv plain commission. 

For his science, and for his high renown. 

Of fees and robes had he many one, 

So great a purchaser was no where none. 

All was fee simple to him, in effect ; 

His purchasing might not be in suspect. 

No ‘where so busy a man as he there n'as ; 

And yet he seemed busier than he was. ’ 

MORNING. 

4 The bysy lark, the messenger of day, 

Salueth f in her song the morrow grey ; \ saluieth . 

And fiery Phoebus risctli up so bright, 

That all the orient laughetb of the sight; 

And with his streamers drietli, in the J groves ; \ grove** 

The silver droppes, hanging on the leaves. * 

THE TEMPLE OF MARS. 

4 First on the wall was painted a forest, 

Jn which there wonnetli * neither man nor beast, # ikvcllfdJu 
With knotty, gnarry, barren trees old 
Of stubbes sharp, and hideous to behold. 

In which there ran a rumble and a swough, 

As though a ‘norm should bursten every bough : 
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And downward from a hill, under a bent, 

There stood the temple of Mars armipotent, 

Wrought all of burned .steel, of which th* entree 
Was long and strait, and ghastly for to see, 

And thereout came a rage, and such a vise, 

That it made all the gates for to rise. 

There saw I first the dark imagining 
Of felony, and all the compassing; 

The cruel ire, red is any * glede, * burning coaL 

The pikepurse, and eke the pale dread ; 

The smilcr, with the knife under the cloak ; 

The sheepen burning with the blacke smoke; 

The slayer of himself yet saw I tfiere, 

Ilis hearte-hlood had bathed all his hair ; 

The nail ydriven in the || sliode on*height ; 

The coldc death, with mouth gaping upright ; 

Aniiddcs of the temple sat Mischance, 

With discomfort, and sorry countenance ; 

Yet saw 1 Woodness, -j laughing in his rage; 

Armed complaint, outhces, { and fierce outrage. * 

THE HEROTNE OF PAl*AMON ANI) ARCITJ3. 

* Thus passeth year by year, and day by day, 

Till it fell ones, in a morrow of May, 

That Emily, that fairer was to seen, 

Thon is the lily upon his stalk green, 

And fiesluT thon the May with flowers new, 

(For with the rose colour strove her hue ; 

I n’ofc * which was the finer of them two) * know not . 

Ere it was day, as she was worn to do, 

She was arisen, and all ready diglit, 

For May will have no sluggardy anight; 

The season pricket h every gentle heart, 

And inakeih him out of his sleep to start, 

And saitli, “ Arise, and do thine observance. ” 

This maketh Emily here remembrance 
To do honour to May, and for to rise. 

Yclothcd was she, fresh for to devise ; 

Her yellow hair was braided in a tress, 

‘ Behind her back, a yardc long I guess ; 

And in the garden, at the eun f u prist, f uprisen * 

She walketh up and down, where as her list; 

She gathereth flowers, party white and red, 

To rnSke a subtle garland for her head, 

And as an angel, heavenly she sung/ 

If any of our readers, unacquainted with Chaucer, should 
feel their curiosity excited by thjese extracts, we recommend 
them to see what mx Tyrwhitt has said at large respecting the 
probable mode of reconciling the imperfect lines ; and though 
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they may differ with him, as we do ourselves, upon one or two 
minor points, they will not fail, we think, to be persuaded that 
lie was truly the Father of English Poetry, body as well as soul; 
and that 4 the noble Surrey ’ himself would have resented any 
attempt to pay him homage a f the expense of his glorious pre- 
decessor. 

The secrets of their respective improvements, we suspect to 
have been this. — Chaucer’s language, to a certain extent, had 
become obsolete even in the reign of Henry the VIII. He had 
not been able to fix il ; because, when he lived, it was still 
new, and undergoing experiments of mixture ; and because it 
was not even spoken in the place, mo^t likely to stamp and 
give it currency, or at least to render it what is called fashion- 
able. The consequence was, that his improvements in versi- 
fication were understood but by a few ; though the few w T erc 
struck, not merely with admiration, as perhaps they might have 
been even if he had improved no farther than Dr Nott sup- 
poses him to have done, — but with wonder and astonishment, 
£2 d paid him their homage accordingly. Thus he is called 
by his col temporaries and followers the 4 load star of our lan- 
guage, ’ the 6 first finder of our fair language , 9 the 4 fresh 
inditcr, * the 4 light of our English, ’ &c ; and William, 
Thynne, in dedicating a collection of his works to Henry the 
Eighth, expressly praises him for his 4 composition so adapt- 
ed, ’ and his 4 perfection in metre. * The ignonnee of the 
many, however, and the gradual decay of great part of his 
words and pronunciation, kept him, as late as Surrey’s time, 
a ruggrd author with most readers, so that the general style of 
writing remained little better than he found it; and the rythmi- 
cal system was still uppermost. Surrey at last happened to go 
to tlK Lalians, with Chaucer evidently in his hand ; anil hav- 
ing become fully alive to the merits of both, which illustrated 
each other, he did as his master had done befbie him ; and 
what Chaucer discovered in p premature season, when change 
was ready to, nip it in the bud, Surrey re- discovered in a more 
genial one, when language was riper and more determinate ; 
and a few years produced the most redundant harvest of English 
poetry. The last generation beheld its winter. Let us hope, 
that, after all the convulsions of the world, which have blown 
away the staleness of custom, and left us free to think and to 
feel again, wc are going to sow a new seed for another flush of 
leaves ; and that the poets of the present day have commenced 
a second spring. 

Towards jhe close of his Dissertation, Dr Nott makes some 
just observations on the share which the Italian School has 
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always had in the regeneration of our poetry; but somewhat 
inconsistently ; and among the sly touches at persons whom he 
delighteth not to honour, he makes a grave sally at noveltits 
and innovation ; meaning, we presume, the vagaries that were 
practised in metres (to say nothing of opinions) about ten or 
fifteen years back. But he might have known, that extrava- 
gance of some sort is the natural commencement of revolu- 
tions. Before the Noble Earl Surrey came the most ignoble 
laureat Skelton. We must also inform the Doctor, that it is 
a mere vulgar error to object to double rhymes. He praises 
Surrey for pointing out the propriety of excluding them, and 
says that if the poem beginning ‘ Brittle Beauty ’ be his, it is 
the only one of Ins compositions in which they occur. This 
is unfortunate. They occur also in the poem which he pre- 
sumes to he Surrey’s, beginning ‘ The Sun when lie hath 
spread his rays ; ’ and furthermore, for two couplets together, 
in the one beginning * If care do cause our ciy. * Besides, 
granting even that Surrey pointed out tiie propriety, nobody 
took his advice, — none at least of the great poetical spirits cj> 
the succeeding age. Double rhymes are to he found, ami evi- 
dently with as much liking for them as the others, when hey 
came in tin way, m the poem.*, of Drat ton, Ben Jonson, Drum- 
mond, Sir Philip Sidney, Beaumont, lictchcr, Spu^er, and 
Shakspeare. Drummond. Sidney and Shakspearc, appear to 
ha>e been even fond of them ; and they have been used by tin* 
mrst genuine poets ol modern times, especially the lyrical, who 
cultivate the most musical part of poetry. In heroics they ap- 
pear to us, when skii fully introduced, to have a very grateful 
effect, something like the lighter renoundings of a uiimcmix’s 
finger in a clos r ; or that exquisite lit tie note, which ^ b om 
a discord, of which it i*. called iLt- Resolution. What dotfs the 
reader think of ‘i». irdlcct in the foil -wing passage from Drayton: 
Lady Jane Gray is waiting to her husband in the r l\iwer — 

‘ Then, my dear Lord although affliction grieve us, 

Yet let our spotless innocence relieve us. 

( Death but an acted passion doth appear, 

Where truth gives cc uv.ige, and the heart is clear; 

And let thy comfort thus con '.st in mine, 

That I bear pari of whatto»_*tr is thine ; 

As when we lived untouched w ith these disgraces, 

Ar^i all our kingdom was our sweet embraces. 9 

Ephtlrs, p. 259. Edit. 1737- 

Or of Ben Jonson’s placid and stately description of true lo\e, 
in which he does not scruple to use the triple rhyme of th^ 
Italians ?— ■ 
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* It is a golden chain let down from heaven, 

Whose links are bright and even ; 

That falls like sleep on lovers, and combines 
The soft and sweetest minds 
In equal knots. This bears no brands, nor darts, 

To murder different hearts ; 

But in a calm and god-like unity 
Preserves community . 9 

Or of those solemn abstractions in Collins ? — 

• And near it sat ecstatic Wonder, 

Listening the deep, applauding thunder. 

Through glades and glooms the mingled measure stole, 

Or o’er some haunted stream with fond delay. 

Round a holy calm diffusing, 

Love of peace, and lonely musing, 

In hollow murmurs died away . 9 
Or to escape at once from those luxuries of quotation, what 
does he think of the double rhymes in a majestic passage ut 
Gray, where he spenks of Dryden ? — 

1 Oh lyre divine ! what daring spirit 
Wakes thee now? Though he inherit 
Nor the pride nor ample prison 
That the Theban eagle bear, 

Sailing with supreme dominion 
Through the azure deep of air. 

Yet oft, ' & c. 

Yet the Reverend Editor thinks, that 1 double rhymes are 
calculated for light or ludicrous compositions only ; .and that 
in serious poems, they produce a bail effect, by taking from 
the gravity of the versification, and throwing over the idea 
expressed an air of lightness and familiarity. ’ Eccr signum! — - 
We will tell the Doctor why he is of this opinion — lor we are 
sure he could not tell us. In the /£/$£ place, he has not been ac- 
customed to meet with double rhymes in Pope, and other mo- 
dern writers, in the heroic measure; and, secondly , burlesque 
poetry has naturally taken advantage of them, to make ludicrous 
combinations which single rhymes cannot produce. The Doc- 
tor's taste therefore, in this respect, is at the mercy of a modern 
custom, and of the spirit of parody. He confounds a habit with 
a trutli ; and shrinks from any thing that may have been used 
for a purpose of waggery. That there is nothing essentially 
contrary to gravity in double endings of verse, our dramatic 
poetry shows ; — that there is nothing of the same kind in double 
rhymes, is shown by the Italian poetry, which scarcely uses any 
other; — and, that there is nothing of it in English double rhymes) 
VOL. xxvi i. NO. 53f. E 9 
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we think the reader is by this time quite satisfied, if ever he 
doubted it before. Indeed, the superabundance of monosyllables 
is a defect in our real En^ILh, which it is as well to supply now 
and then by these and other means ; and we have a tendency to 
monotony, which it is equally desircable to counteract. Eras- 
mus compared our declamation, in Henry the Eighth’s time, to 
the barking of dogs. 

Upon the whole, this- is a mediocre, though not inelegant or 
undesirable publication. Tit is too dear, and not at all necessary 
for purchasers in general ; but it deserves our thanks, for the 
opportunity it lias afforded ns, of looking back upon an interest- 
ing, though comparatively obscure, period of our literature; 
and, if we see not the slightest ground for depriving Chaucer, in' 
any one respect, of his title of Father of English Poetry, we arc 
heartily ready to allow that Surrey well deserves that of the 
Eldest Son, however he was surpassed by the brothers that im- 
mediately followed him. We conclude, therefore, with very 
grateful feelings to the Noble Poet, and really good n a tured ones 
towards his Reverend Editor : And cannot express ourselves 
better in behalf of either, than by wishing they could have 
changed the respective eras of their existence; — that the Doc- 
tor might have dedicated an edition of Chaucer to Henry the 
Eighth, and got a good abbey by it ; — and that the gallant Earl 
might have been at liberty to differ with the reigning Prince, 
without running the risk of decapitation ; and persisted in being 
as independent, as accomplished, as true to his friends, and 
even as slender and goodlooking as he pleased, without any 
hazard of public disgrace. 


Art. VII. Narrative of a Journey in Egypt , and the Country 
beyond the Cataracts . By Thomas Leuh E<q. M. P. I vol. 
4 to. pp. 157. London, Murray. 18U>. 

c 

JThiE interest which the geography of Africa* and the condi- 
tion of its population, have excited amongst us of late 
years, is still not extinct ; and we are desirous of contributing 
all in our power to. maintain this spirit; convinced that the ob- 
ject is one well worthy to engage the curiosity and feelings of a 
cultivatecl^eople. We have taken up the present volume, as 
the most recent work on the subject; and shall conjoin, with a 
short sketch of its contents, the remarks which we think may 
render it most interesting to our readers. 

MrLegh, the author of this narrative, is a gentleman, we un- 
derstand, of good fortune ; who, at an early period of life, direct- 
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cd his travels towards the East; in conformity with that fashion, 
or rather necessity of the time, which compelled our traveller to 
seek the Jess frequented routes, where the power of the enemy 
did not reach. Towards the end of 1812; lie visited Egypt, in 
company with Mr Smelt ; and finding there certain facilities, 
unexpected when they entered the country, he accomplished the 
Jong and arduous voyage up the Nile, which forms the subject 
of this volume* We give Mr Legh credit for the zeal and in— 
kliigent curiosity which marked this undertaking. Though 
more might have been done, had the voyage been one of pre- 
vious design, and the travellers better prepared for observation, 
yet we are willing to show ourselves thankful for any thing like 
research in this quarter of the world ; and we further accept ic 
as a proof that the enterprise of others may be successfully di- 
rected in the same channel. If Mr Legh has not contributed 
much to our knowledge of Egypt, it must be recollected, on his 
behalf, that there was comparatively little to add, after the mul- 
tiplied labours of modern travellers in this country. His nar- 
rative, which is composed from his own notes and those of Mr 
JSmell, is concise and unaffected. lie has neither burthened usr 
with a fatiguing and useless number of Greek and Latin quota- 
lions ; nor has he repeated the descriptions of others, to give a 
better currency to his own story. We are inclined, indeed, to 
icmonstrate against the form of the volume, as too ambitious 
for a narrative of this length ; but, nevertheless, we apprehend 
there are few travellers who, after ascending the Nile for more 
than a thousand miles, would be content to comprize their pre- 
tensions to fame in so small a compass ; and we may at least 
applaud Mr Legh for not weaving out a thin tissue from bor- 
rowed materials and partial recollections. 

Our travellers disembarked at Alexandria, and proceeded to 
Cairo by the usual route of Rosetta, and the course of the Nile. 
Srnne circumstances are related as to the unfortunate event of 
our second expedition to Egypt ; amongst others, the fact, that 
each English •prisoner, taken at Rosetta, was obliged to con- 
vey to Cairo, as an offering to the Pacha, the head of one of 
his comrades, who had perished in the engagement. Mr Legh 
notices, while ascending the river, the extreme wfetchedess and 
poverty of the population along its banks ; and this in a coun- 
try fruitful of corn, and where fourteen fowls may be purchased 
lor a dollar : — another proof, were such wanting, of the little 
certain relation there is between mere productiveness of soil, 
and the real prosperity of a country. The chief cause will be 
found in the wretched government of Egypt j ever fluctuating 
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between the public abuses of a remote despotism, and the more 
destructive activity of provincial usurpers, — the pretensions of 
both supported by mercenary troops, aliens to the land, and 
having no interest in its welfare. 

The notices respecting Cairo arc very brief ; but Mr Lcgh 
gives us some curious particulars of the present ruler of Egypt,. 
Mahomnicd Ali Pacha; a man who has been signalized by one 
of those sudden elevations,, which are so frequent in the East ; 
and of which the last twenty years have furnished examples 
also in the western parts of the old world. He is, we under- 
stand, an Albanian by birth, and for some time was the cap- 
tain of a pirate boat among the islcs^ of the Archipelago. Pos- 
sessed of talents and intrepidity, he came into Egypt at a pe- 
riod favourable for the employment of these ; the Arnaut troops,, 
who have long formed a principal part of the military force of 
die country, embracing the first occasion of giving themselves 
a leader who was familiar with their usages, and might protect 
them in the licentiousness of their discipline. Their courage** 
gave, and maintains- to Mohammed Ali, the same sort of inde- 
pendent sovereignty, which the present Pacha of Albania seems-' 
to have obtained, by the same means, over a great part of ancient 
Greece. His own active spirit has further confirmed this power.. 
By a vigorous stroke of Oriental policy, he succeeded in getting 
rid of the control of the Mameluke Chiefs, — driving, by force 
of arms, into the remote parts of the Desert, those who did not 
actually perish in the massacre at Cairo. His successful cam- 
paigns against the Wekhabis, of which we shall speak hereaf- 
ter, have more recently added greatly to his reputation and 
power in Egypt; while, at the same time, they have had the 
effect of keening him in terms of friendship with the Porter 
From the degree of civil and military talent which he possesses, 
it seems likely that his authority will be maintained during his 
lifetime, but with little chance of his transmitting this inde- 
pendent power to his family. His eldest son,.Ibrahim Bey, who 
was Governor of Upper Egypt at the time MV Legh visited 
the country, is sajd to have died recently of the plague. Even 
had he lived, the cruelty, and violence of his disposition would 
probabfy have prevented his succeeding to his father. The Pa- 
cha has two other sons, each of whom has acquired a certain 
amount of inf^pence; but, considering the ordinary state of. 
succession in tiiese countries, the probability is at least equal*, 
that their claims will be set aside by those of some new and suc- 
cessful usurper. 

The connexion of the Pacha with the English authorities in* 
the Mediterranean,. has of late years been perfectly amicable* 
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and he appears to have received onr travellers in Egypt with at- 
tention and hospitality. It must be remarked, however, that 
his interests have in various ways engaged him to this conduct. 
Independently of certain indirect assistance we gave him in the 
war with the Wahabees, it seems from Mr Legh’s account, that 
he derived enormous profits from a contract he made to supply 
a quantity of corn, for the use of our armies in Spain. This 
transaction appears to have been conducted in a very slovenly, 
or very ignorant way, by our agents employed in it. No trans- 
ports had arrived at the time the grain was ready for shipment : 
those which came at two successive periods, could carry away 
only half the quantity contracted for, and this in a damaged 
condition: the remainder was left in the same state at Alexan- 
dria ; and we are not told when, or whether, it was ever carried 
to its place of destination. The Pacha obtained the corn from 
the country, either in part of contributions, or the eighth part 
of the price at which the contract stood $ so that to him the 
transaction was as profitable, as it was disadvantageous to us. 

During Mr Legh’s stay at Cairo, he visited the slave mar- 
ket of that city ; and describes, in strong terms, the deplorable 
nature of the spectacle. The negroes are huddled together in 
small pens, like those of Snutlvfield •; their enclosures in a state 
of the utmost filthiness; and equally so, the wretched beings 
who await here the brutal surveyors or purchasers to whom 
chance may consign them. Cairo is well knowu as the princi- 
pal mart of negro slaves for the East.; the annual caravans 
bringing them down in great numbers from the interior of A- 
f’rica. It does not appear that sufficient advantage has hitherto 
been taken of the information which these poor creatures and 
their conductors might give, as to the countries within this 
great continent. We should think it probable, that an intelli- 
gent European, residing at Cairo, and making this his object, 
might acquire more knowledge than has yet been done, to di- 
rect the plains, and secure the safety of future African travel- 
lers. 

Mr Legh left Cairo on the 13th of January 1813, to pursue 
his voyage up the Nile ; accompanied by Mr Smelt, and by an 
American of the name of Bart how, familiar, from long resi- 
dence, with the languages and customs of Egypt. On the 21st 
they passed the Roman ruins of Antinoc, and, a few leagues 
above this place, quitted for a moment the banks of the river, 
to visit the magnificent portico of the temple of the undent 
Hermopolis. This fine ruin is described by Denon, but, as it 
seems, not with perfect accuracy. At Siout, which has now 
become die capital of Upper Egypt, our travellers met the 
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Shekh Ibrahim, whom they had previously seen at Alexandria. 
This person, whose real name we believe to be Burckhardt, is 
one of those who have devoted themselves of late to the object 
of African discovery. He has gone through the various stops 
of a regular Mussulman education ; has made the orthodox 
number of circuits round the sacred Kaaba, and drank of the 
waters of the holy well of Zemzem; fitting himself thereby to 
meet some of the peculiar difficulties of travelling in these coun- 
tries. He was at this time at Siout, in prosecution of a pi in 
for arriving at the great Oasis, by the aid of a tribe of Bedouins ; 
who, driven out of Egypt by the Pacha, had recently establish- 
ed themselves in this part of the Western desert. Wc do not 
learn with what success this object was pursued ; but we pre- 
sume some obstacle must have occurred, since we find that Mr 
Legh, when returning Irotn Ibrim, met him again on the Nile, 
within the confines of Nubia, and, at that time, apparei riy 
with other routes in view. We are entitled to expect, from 
the qualifications of this traveller, that our knowledge of Afri- 
ca will be materially extended through his means, and we are 
glad to find that his plans have taken a direction which we think 
likely to conduct to valuable discovery. 

From Siout our travellers continued to ascend the Nile toGaw- 
d-Kcbir, the ancient Amacopolis; where fourteeu columns, co- 
vered with hieroglyphics, still remain of the portico of the tem- 
ple of this city. These ruins have somewhat of the massive cha- 
racter which belongs to Egyptian architecture: The column; 
are eight feet in diameter ; and, with the entablature, feet 
in height. The brief description which Norden has given of 
these ruins, does not very accurately correspond with Mr Lcgh’s 
account of them. The latLer mentions, in connexion with this 
place, a specimen of what have been called the Monolithic Tem- 
ples; — a pyramidal block of granite, i*j feet in height, and with 
a base 9 leet square ; remarkable, further, from a cavity or niche 
worked into one side of the pyramid. From the appearance 
and size of the cavity in the different specimen* of this ancient 
structure, it has been conjectured that they were intended as a 
receptacle for the sacred birds of Egypt. 

Passing by Girzeh, where, in the time of Norden, the fathers 
de propaganda , the successors of Pachoinius and his monks, had 
established a hdspital, to give themselves some seen i ity and in- 
fluence in the country, Mr Legh continued his voyage towards 
Dendera and Thebes. About Dcndua crocodiles first begin to 
show themselve in the Nile, and they appear to be most numer- 
ous between this place and Essouan ; a consequence, probably, 
of tjic number of sandbanks in ilu* purl of liic course pf dig 
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viver. Some of these animals were seen by our travellers which 
appeared to be about 25 feet in length — the largest size, perhaps, 
which 4hey attain in the Nile; though the fancy or invention of 
certain narrators ; hffve more than doubled it. In this part of 
the voyage, Mr Legh and his companions experienced a oust of 
the Kani6in, or wind of the Desert, which, though comparative- 
ly slight in degree* yet sufficed to fill the air with a thick cloud 
of sand, infecting their provisions, and penetrating into the in- 
nermost parts of their luggage. 

Of Dendera, the ancient Tentyra, we have nothing more than 
a passing notice ; and little is said respecting the vast remains, 
which indicate the site of the Egyptian Thebes. This is perhaps 
judicious, considering the ample description we have received of 
these magnificent ruins from Norden,Deno», and Hamilton; and, 
we would say, were it more accessible to the public eye, from 
the great work on Egypt which was bugun undci the auspices of 
the late government of France. We regret, however, that Mr 
Legh has not given more variety to the narrative of his voyage 
up the Nile, by some allusions to the natural scenery along the 
banks of this great river. The ruins of cities and temples, it is 
true, are the best indices of the ancient glory of Egypt ; but 
they are not the sole means by which we seek to aflfbrd to our 
fancy the picture of a region once so celebrated. Without re- 
quiring minute descriptive details, which are rarely understood, 
we should have desired some slight sketches of the outline of 
the country, as it is seen from the Nile ; something which might 
aid our conception of the site of those numerous cities, which 
oiice crewdod the banks of this *river, and suggest information 
upon the old question, as to the primitive state of Egypt. The 
course and character of a great stream furnish in themselves 
many objects of interest; and though we believe that the Nile 
much resembles every equally large body of water, and that, in 
Egypt at least, it flows through a broad »flat valley, with a very 
imilorm outline of boundary, yet we think that more might have 
been said on these subjects, and with the effect of rendering the 
narrative more interesting. 

On the 13th of .February, our travellers reached Essouan, 
the ancient Syene, and the frontier town of Egypt ; having ac- 
complished a voyage of 600 miles, in somewhat less than a 
mouth. Here they remained two days to visit the Cata- 
ract* of the Nile, and the celebrated isles of Elephantina and 
Phi ice. The account Mr Legh gives of the Cataracts, concurs 
with that of N^rclen, Pococke, and other modern travellers, in 
lessening the impression wlu.;h common opinion has connected 
with this spot. A passage from Cicero, and another from So- 
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neca (Nat. Quaest. Lib. 4.) have doubtless contributed to this 
erroneous impression ; for such it appears to have been, even 
with respect to the state of the river in ancient times. Diodorus 
Siculus (I. lb, 20.) is more accurate in his description; and 
liis statement does not materially differ from the account of re- 
cent travellers ; — certainly not more than might be expected 
from the number of intervening ages, during which the Nile 
has continued to roll its vast mass of waters over this spot. The 
Cataracts of Egypt do not render the people in their vicinity 
deaf, as we have been told by some writers ; nor do they, ac- 
cording to the poetical exaggeration of Lucan, 4 vex the stars 
Viith their foam . 9 The true description of the place is, that the 
Nile enters Egypt from Nubia, in a contracted channel among 
granitic rocks; which not only diminish the breadth of the ri- 
ver, but also form two or three ledges across its bed ; thus pro- 
ducing what might better be called a rapid than a cataract. 
Denon terms it 4 un brisant du ftmve ; ’ — Pocoke and Norden 
state the fall respectively at three and four feet; — Mr Legh says 
that, with a tolerable breeze from the NW, boats may sail up 
without difficulty ; and adds, that the boys of the adjoining 
huts would, at any time, for the smallest Turkish coin, dive into 
the most rapid part of the stream, and appear again 40 or 50 
yards below. — Whether the Cataracts in Nubia have the same 
chancier as those of E^sounn, has not been well ascertained. 

Though this natural feature in the Nile so little equals its re- 
putation, yet the scenery along the river, where it enters E- 
gypt from Nubia, is of the most remarkable and interesting 
kind. Mr Legh describes it with considerable spirit, though 
with one or tw > inaccuracies of style. 

4 The view of the barrier which nature has placed between Nubia ' 
and Egypt, is in the highest degree magnificent. Passing upwards 
from Egvpt, you leave the delicious gardens of the isle of Eicphan- 
tina, which divides the Nile into two nearly equal parts ; and on the 
left, the romantic and ruined town of Essouan strongly reminded us 
of the old Gothic castles in England. Beyond, the two chains of 
primitive mountains, lying on each side the Nile, crors the bed of 
the river, and form innumerable rocky points or islands, to impede 
it s course. The wild disorder of the granite rocks, which present 
every variety of grotesque shape, the absence of all cultivation^ 
the murmur of the water, and the savage and desolate character 
of the whole scenfc form a picture which exceeds all power of de- 
scription. * 

The interest connected with the vicinity of E>souan is fur- 
ther increased, by the splendid ruins which crowd in every part 
the small island of Philce, or Philoii, just above the Cataracts. 
In the review of Hamilton's JEgyptiacu (No. 36.), we have spot 
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ken of these extraordinary remains ; the remarkable position of 
which, on the very frontier of Egypt, has given rise to the Pa- 
risian fancy in the mind of Denon, that they may have been 
placed there bv the Egyptians, to astonish the eyes of their E- 
thiopian neighbours. Mr Legh repeats the old idea, founded 
on the appearances of these and other Egyptian temples, that 
the system of building among the Egyptians was, first to con- 
struct great masses, and afterwards to labour minutely in all the 
details of sculpture and decoration. The material of these vast 
edifices was found in the chain of naked rocks, which form the 
barrier of Nubia ; and the quarries near Essouan still show the 
marks of the chisel and the wedge, which, so many years ago, 
worked out the huge blocks, destined to convey down the me- 
mory of ancient Egypt to our own time. The rock here ha* 
been called Granite by the different travellers who have visited 
the spot. The distinction is of less importance, we think, than 
it has been made by some geologists ; yet it may, notwithstand- 
ing, be worth while to remark, in illustration of the name, that 
the stone is probably a Syenite ; containing hornblende as well 
as felspar and quartz. The city of Syene, standing on the site 
of the modern Essouan, gave its -name to this rock; the de- 
scription of which, in this locality, by Pliny (Lib. 36.), is well 
known to naturalists. 

The progress of European travellers up the Nile has almost, 
in every instance been limited to Essouan ; and the deserts of 
Nubia, with their precarious governments, and the predatory- 
warfare of their scattered population, have appeared insuperable 
obstacles to further research in this quarter. The French, after 
considerable difficulty in the conquest of Philce, recorded the ex- 
treme limit of their advance into Africa, on a rock just above the 
Cataracts. Brown and Hamilton were equally arrested at the 
same place. Norden is one of the very few travellers who have 
succeeded in advancing some way into Nubia: he followed the 
course of the Nile upwards as far as Dchr, about 200 miles 
above Essouan, near which place the progress of our travellers 
also terminated. The assurances of safety from the Shekh of 
Essouan, were the chief grounds on which Mr Legh ventured 
to undertake this further journey. The Barubras, or native 
Nubians, were at this time at peace with the Pacha of Egypt : 
the Mamelukes hacf been repelled from the frontier, and were 
nut likely to offer any interruption to the traveller. Under these 
circumstances, he and his companion resolved to pursue their 
voyage up the Nile, leaving it to future contingencies to fix the 
limit to their progress. They w-cre already, by the course of the 
river, nearly a thousand imjes frpm Alexandria ; and we can 
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understand Mr Legh, in the expression of his feeling at the out- 
set of this more remote and dangerous part of his journey. Ten 
years ago, every tour in Cumberland, or the Highlands of Scot- 
land, furnished its little record of enterprises and alarms. Of 
late we have become bolder ; and Alps and Appennincs are call- 
ed in to attest the prowess and hardihood of our numerous 
tourists ; yet, accustomed as we now are to these things, there 
is still room to applaud the courage of the traveller, wiio ven- 
tures within the line of the African deserts, the prison, or the 
grave, of so many of his predecessors. 

Mr Legh and his party left Essouan on the I3th of February; 
embarking above the Cataracts in a smaller boat than that which 
had brought them from Cairo. Making it their object to ad- 
vance as far up the Nile as possible, they scarcely stopt to ex- 
amine the ruins which still occur on the banks of the river, but 
hastened forwards with as much speed as the winds and current 
would allow. The course of the Nile between Essouan and 
Ibrim, they appear to have observed with some accuracy ; and 
a small map, delineating this, is prefixed to the volume, which 
chiefly differs from that of Norden, in making the direction of 
the river from Dakki to Dthi* southwest, instead of almost di- 
rectly south. Their progress in Nubia was attended with much 
hss difficulty than had been apprehended in leaving Essouan. 
The Cacheff of the first tribe of RarAbras which they mot with, 
nbout twenty miles above the Cataracts, received them with civi- 
lity and exchange of' presents ; and the same hospitality they 
every where experienced from the thinly scattered population 
along the banks of the Nile. The mountains still border upon 
the river; and at El-Umbarakat, they approach so closely, as to 
form a narrow nnd difficult pass. The rock appears to be stiff 
the same syenite as that of* Essouan. Near the village of Abou- 
ghor, 40 miles above the Cataracts, the Nile crosses the Tropic 
of Cancer ; though it must be noticed, that there is a difference 
of nearly twenty miles between this position and that given by 
Norden. Here Mr Legh states, that the thermometer stood at 
1*6° in the open air; in the shade, we presume, though this is 
not mentioned, it rose to 126° when the bulb was buritd in the 
t»and of the shore. 

Passing the ruin6 of Guerfch Hassan, of ^iich we shall speak 
hereafter, ourltraveilers stopped to examine the temple of Sib- 
hoi, which Mr Ltgh cites as corresponding perfectly with ihe 
description Strabo has given of the sacred edifices of Egypt. 
Fifty yards in front of the Propylon are two colossal statues, 
jhat seem to have formed the gateway : from this an avenue of 
jtwo rows of sphinxes, each six feet high, lead to the temple; 
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all which, except six, are now buried in the sand. On each 
side of the entrance of the Propylon was a statue, 14 feet in 
height, worked out of a single stone; but these have now fallen 
to the ground. The front of the Propylon is about 80 feet. 
On each side of the Prohaos is an avenue of square columns, 
attached to which are colossal statues of priests, like those at 
the Memnonium of Thebes. These columuar figures, Mr Legh 
remarks, may be compared to the Caryatides used in the U Tu- 
ples of Greece; an expression requiring, certainly, some modi- 
fication to render it correct. This temple of Sibhoi, as well 
as the other remains of antiquity in Nubia, are found in a state 
of much better preservation than most of those in Egypt $ 
the probable causes of which, as the mode of architecture does 
not explain the fact, arc the uniformity of Nubian climate, and 
the greater security against the changes effected by the hand of 
man. The desert, however, is gradually closing in upon them ; 
and walls, and porticoes, and columns, still almost entire, will 
eventually be lost under the accumulation of sand, which ap- 
pears to be taking place in this part of the Continent of Africa. 

This fact, of the progressive advance of the sands towards 
the shore of the Mediterranean, comes to us with much show 
of proof, and furnishes matter of very interesting speculation. 
It seems certain, that the habitable line of the Barbary coast, 
perhaps in its whole extent from Egypt to Morocco, has been 
greatly narrowed from this cause, within the last fifteen or twen- 
ty centuries. The modern accounts we have obtained of Tri- 
poli, Tunis, and Algiers, oblige us to suppose that great changes 
must have taken place, not only in the condition, but in the 
capability of this coast, since the period of the Carthaginian 
empire, and the establishment of the seven flourishing provin- 
ces, into which the Homan power was divided in this part of 
Africa. From the same cause, . it appears certain that the limits 
of fertility in Egypt have been progressively contracted ; and, if 
we are rightly informed, a similar change has been taking place 
along some parts of the western coast, between C^pe Spartel 
and Sierra Leone. The vast desert of Sahara, forming a broad 
belt across the African Continent, is doubtless the source of 
these moving sands; and we may readily conceive how the 
winds, passing over this waste, should take them up, and diffuse 
them thus widely over the circumjacent countries. The movt 
ing columns of the desert* or the winds which blow thence, lad- 
pn with sand, are topics of desern tion wilh almost every Afri- 
can traveller. 'Hie principal ditti -uity is, as to the origin of 
this great desert itself ; and here we have very little on which 
to form even a plausible theory. That the sands composing 
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it have originally come from the decay of older rocks, we may 
suppose probable. Some have imagined, that the sea at one 
lime covered this tract, and gradually retired, leaving the sur- 
face to be dried and pulverized by the tropical sun and winds, 
to which it lias been exposed for ages. This opinion is per-* 
haps as reasonable as any other on the subject ; though want- 
ing much to give it confirmation. We dare not venture to say 
that such confirmation is ever likely to be obtained. The most 
important points of inquiry would be, the average level of the 
desert above the sea ; the nature of the sand ; the presence or 
absence of marine or other remains in it ; and the disposition 
of beds, should it happen that anv such exist, or are acciden- 
tally disclosed. But we have scarcely a right to invite into the 
wilderness r.r, a field of desirable discovery, or to expect that 
such researches should be made, with so much certainty of peril 
in the attempt. We would simply suggest, that more might 
probably he accomplished on the side of Morocco, than has yet 
been done; and state our opinion, that this is now one of the 
most eligible points through which to forward our knowledge of 
African geography. 

On the ninth day after leaving Essouan, our travellers ar- 
rived at Dehr; the residence, at this time, of Hassan CachefF, 
one of the most powerful of the Nubian chieftains. This man, 
when they first saw him, was half intoxicated, and received 
ihem with much grossness; asking them what they wanted in 
♦he country, and whether they wanted io visit the tombs of 
their ancestors. He was propitiated, however, at their second 
interview, by a fine Damascus sabre, opportunely given ; in 
return for which he presented Mr Legh with a young negro 
boy, and granted him permission to pursue his journey to 
Ibrim, 20 miles above Dehr. This point, to which cur tra- 
vellers went by land the following day, formed the limit of their 
journey southwards. They abandoned the idea of proceeding 
to the second cataract, a few days journey beyond Ibrim ; part- 
ly from apprehensions of the Mamelukes — partly from the diffi- 
culty of obtaining provisions in the country, the inhabitants 
being much more solicitous to obtain (lour, than money, for 
the trifling articles they were able to supply. Ibrim, or the 
ruins of what lately bore this name, stands at the south extre- 
mity of a ridge 0i hill bordering on the Nile, and rising very 
abruptly from the water’s edge. It wa$ formerly the capital of 
Nubia 5 and the remains of a fortress are seen on the brow of a 
cliff, which rendered the position one of the strongest in the 
country. But it did not escape the desolating march of the 
Mamelukes, when, six years ago, they fled from the power of 
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the Pacha of Egypt. The town was completely destroyed by 
them ; and it presents now merely a few solitary ruins, without 
a single inhabitant ; scarcely even a date tree scattered among 
its remains. The Nile here is described as nearly a quarter of 
a mile in breadth. Ibrim was known to the ancients under 
the name of Premis Parva; and the Roman arms, during the 
reign of Augustus, were carried considerably further into the 
Ethiopian desert. 

The journey of Norden had terminated at Dehr, in conse- 
quence of the obstacles which the brutal jealousy of a Nubian 
CachtfF threw in his way ; and we have just noticed the causes 
which prevented Mr Lcgh from venturing further south. Subse- 
quently to the period of his journey, other travellers have fol- 
lowed him in the same route. Captain Liglrt, an English offi- 
cer of artillery, has succeeded, we are told, in reaching Ibrim; 
and Mr Bankes in penetrating yet further up the Nile. It ap- 
pears, too, that Shekh Ibrahim, after Mr Lcgh met him, ex- 
tended his progress as far as Moscho, about 100 miles to the 
S. W. of Ibrim — the place where Poucet crossed the Nile, more 
than a century ago, on his route to Dongola and Scnnaar. We 
certainly do not find, from the narrative before us, any reason 
to doubt, that research may be further prosecuted in this direc- 
tion. The difficulty as to provisions, it would seem, might ea- 
sily be obviated. The principal obstacle would doubtless be 
found, in the. barbarous and fluctuating state of the petty Nu- 
biun governments ; with th<^ further impediment, at this time, 
of the expelled Mamelukes, who now lord it over a part of this 
•w n frequented region, and who, in their thirst for vengeance, 
would not be likely to receive favourably any traveller coming 
from under the protection of the Pacha of Egypt. We cannot 
sny how far the latter obstacle is likely to continue ; but consi- 
dering the diminished number* and resources of the Mamelukes, 
and the change which is reported to have taken place in their 
habits of life, we are inclined to think it will be of short dura- 
tion, When they were repelled from Ibrim, in their last action 
wiLh the Egyptian troops, the greater number retired to Don- 
gola ; where they have formed a petty sovereignty — have built 
walls round the town — and are said to have attached themselves 
to agriculture, and especially to the feeding of cattle. Their 
chieftain, indeed, Osmyn Bey, has made a vow, that hr will 
shave neither his head nor his beard, tili he shall reenter Cairo 
in triumph ; but this threat is evidently one of idle vengeance. 
The number of the old Mamelukes is believed now not greatly 
to exceed five hundred: in their present position, num- 
Jter cun scarcely be reunited ; and the lew thousand negroes* 
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whom they have armed, would be vainly opposed to the hardy 
and exercised Albanians, composing the army of the Pacha of 
Cairo. In one respect, indeed, they are well situated for their 
peculiar habits of warfare ; the dry and sandy district of Don- 

S )la, producing one of the finest breeds of horses in the world. 

nice had before said much of their merits ; and we are told 
by Mr Legh, that, before the expulsion of the Mamelukes from 
Cairo, a Dongokse horse has been sold at a price equal to 
1000/. Sterling. 

Should the field of discovery in this quarter be more open to 
future travellers, the most important object will be, the course 
of the Nile between Ibrim and Gooz, where Bruce quitted it 
to cross the Desert, — the much disputed position of the ancient 
Meroe ; and a further examination of the Abiad, or White 
river, that western branch of the Nile, described by Bruce as 
being more considerable than the one which he traced to its 
sources in Abyssinia. The latter object is the most difficult, as 
it is the most interesting ; and what we read cf adventures at 
Sennaar and Dafur, does not allow us to be very sanguine in 
our hopes of its attainment. 

Mr Legh’s stay in Nubia being merely that occupied in his 
passage up and down the Nile, we cannot look to his narrative 
for any minute account of the country, or its inhabitants. The 
population appears to be very small, even along the banks of 
the river 5 and the modern capital of Dehr is only a more nu- 
merous group of mud cottages, scattered among date trees, 
and with a single brick house of *two stories, the residence of 
the Cacheff. The number of inhabitants is doubtless thus li- 
mited, by the scanty means of subsistence which the country 
affords. The same cause has probably led, as elsewhere, in this 
north of Africa, to their division into tribes which frequently 
transfer their residence From one district to another. The lead- 
ers of these tribes support their authority by an armed force of 
negro slaves, who fight their petty battles, levy contributions, 
and guard their harems. Hassan Cacheff, the mest powerful 
at present of the Nubian leaders, maintains nearly 3000 of these 
black soldiers, either about his person, or scattered over the 
country. Though the governments are so little better than bar- 
barous, yet the conduct of the natives towards our travellers, 
as we have befgre remarked, was uniformly courteous and hos- 
pitable. They conducted them everywhere to the ruins they 
wished to examine, and shared with them the dates, lentils and 
sour milk, which form a principal part of their own food* We 
are told, nevertheless, that they are greedily fond of money; 
a statement which, though we doubt not its truth, seems a little 
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inconsistent with some that precede it. In their persons, the 
Barabras are thin ; the features of the men are animated ; their 
skin is sleek and fine ; and the colour, though dark, by no 
means of the negro hue, and even lighter than that of the po- 

S ulntion near Essouan. Little commendation i9 given to the 
Nubian women ; who are described as ugly, and passing almost 
immediately from childhood to decrepitude. 

In a succeeding part of his narrative, Mr Legfa alludes brief- 
ly to the question regarding the colour of the ancient Egyp- 
tians ; — whether they were Negroes?— or whether it is more pro- 
bable their complexion and physical characters were those of the 
present race of Copts ? Without himself giving an opinion on 
the subject, he notices the arguments for the former idea from 
the well known expression of Herodotus, xeu 

applied to the people of Egypt, and from the negro features of 
the Sphinx, believed by many to be a representation of the an- 
cient Egyptian countenance. He might have added to these 
arguments another passage from Herodotus, in which the Egyp- 
tian origin of the priestess who instituted the oracle at Dodona, 
is inferred from her being represented as a black dove ; and a 
f urther passage from the Supplices of iEschylus, where the ex- 
pression yviotn is applied to the mariners of the Egyp- 

tian vessel which brought Danaus into Greece. We allow all 
this to be far from conclusive; but the question is a curious one, 
and in various respects intimately connected with the earlier mi- 
grations and progressive eharocs of the human race. 

Leaving Ibrim, Mr Legh pnd his party returned to Dehr; 
and thence, after exchanging other presents with the Cacheff; 
recommenced their voyage down the Nile towards Egypt. At 
Dakki they stopt to examine a temple, which they had not vi- 
sited when ascending the river A This edifice, with its Propylon 
is remarkably perfect ; and the hieroglyphics are better preserv- 
ed than in any other ruin between Essouan and Dehr. — On the 
Propylon are several Greek inscriptions, more or less legible : 
the two which were copied by our travellers, merely record the 
religious pilgtaimges to this temple of two persons of authority* 
in Upper Egypt, during some period of the Roman Empire 
Mr Legh professes his inability to explain the word ^AO<M, oc- 
curring at the end of one of these inscriptions;, a circumstance 
which, we own, rather surprizes us. Phaophi or Paophi is the 
name of one of the Egyptian months ; and the pilgrim doubt- 
less meant to record the time, as well as the act, of his visiting 
this temple. 

Below Dakki are the still more remarkable ruins of the tem- 
ples at Guerfch Hassan, and Kalapishi ; rivalling, it i* said. 
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some of the finest specimens of Egyptian architecture. These 
ruins are described with some minuteness ; particularly the ex- 
cavated temple of Guerfeh Hussan \ which Mr Legh considers 
to surpass, as a monument of ancient magnificence, any thing 
he had seen either above or below Essouan. Here, we think, 
there is a little of that exaggeration which the mind insensibly 
admirs, in contemplating objects thus remote, uncertain in their 
origin, and secluded from the view of the world. Looking into 
the details of the description, we find, that there is an outer area, 
or tlromos , 64 feet in length, and 36 in breadth, with six co- 
lumns on each side ; and that a door, six feet in width, con- 
ducts into the excavations, which consist of three chambers, 
and four smaller apartments. The first of these chambers is 
the largest, being 46£ feet in length, 35 feet wide, and 22 feet 
in height. The inner or third chamber is only 15 feet long, 
and 11 feet in breadth. Now, as a work of mere labour, we 
see nothing very remarkable in these excavations. In point of 
extent, they bear no comparison, we imagine, to those which 
are seen amidst the ruins of Syracuse and many other ancient 
cities. The quarries, mines, and tunnels of our own days still 
less admit of the comparison ; nor do we understand, confining 
the matter to Egypt alone, how Mr Legh should prefer this 
small groupe of subterranean chambers to the temples of The- 
bes, or the pyramids of Gizeh. — The most remarkable part of 
the ruins at Guerfeh Hassan is the groupe of six colossal statues, 
18% feet in height, placed on kip pedestals at the entrance of 
the excavated chambers; the efibet of which must be striking 
from their size and situation. — Tliere is another but smaller sub- 
terranean temple at Dehr. — Mw Legh justly remarks upon the 
interesting relation between thes£ sacred works, and those at Ete- 
phantina and in other parts of thfe Indian peninsula. This is one, 
among the many circumstances!, which indicate an original con- 
nexion between the Egyptian or^Ethiopic and the Indian nations. 

Early in March our travellers reentered Egypt, and conti- 
nued their voyage down the Nile. Between Siout>and Miniet, 
.an incident occurred, the narrative of which is perhaps the most 
interesting part of this volume. A Greek, named Demetrio, 
bad reported to them the existence, near Manfalout, of certain 
pits or caverns, containing the mummies of crocodiles* of which 
they had hitl^rto seen no specimens in Egypt. — Desiring to ex- 
amine these, ;they quitted the banks of the river, and at the vil- 
lage of Aniabdi engaged four Arabs to be their guides to the ca- 
verns, which they found at a short distance, but within the con- 
iines of the desert. A circular pit, about 18 feet in depth, 
brought them down to the level of the excavations; three of tha 
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Arabs descended with them, and with lighted torches they made 
their wny through various winding passages, without rinding 
Inore than a few fragments of the crocodile mummies. The fol- 
lowing part of the narrative we may best give in Mr Legh’s 
own words. 

6 Our curiosity was still unsatisfied : We had been wandering 
for more than an hour in low subterranean passages, and felt consider- 
ably fatigued by the irksomeness of the posture in which wc had 
been tbliged to move, and the heat of our torches in those narrow 
and low galleries. But the Arabs spoke so conlidently of succeed- 
ing in tin's second trial, that we were induced once more to attend 
them. Wc found the opening of the chamber which we now ap- 
proached, guarded by a trench of unknown depth, and wide enough 
to require a good leap. The first Arab jumped the ditch, and w & 
all followed him. The passage we entered was extremely small, 
and so low in some places as to oblige us to crawl flat on the ground* 
and almost always on our hands and knees. The intricacies of its 
windings resembled *a labyrinth ; and it terminated at length in a 
chamber much smaller than that we had left ; but, like it, contain- 
ing nothing to satisfy our curiosity. Our search hitherto had been 
fruitless: but the mummies might not be far distant; another effort, 
and we might still be successful. ’ 

* The Arab whom I followed, and who led the way, now entered 
another gallery, and we all continued to move in the same manner 
as before, each preceded by a guide. We had not gone far before 
file heat became excessive ; — for my own part, I found my breath- 
ing extremely difficult ; my hy4 began to ache most violently, and 
I had a most distressing scnsatiA ot fulness about the breast. We 
felt we had gone too far, and yet were almost deprived of the power 
of returning. At this moment! the torch of the first Arab went 
out. I was close to him, and sAv him fall on hi* side : he uttered 
a groan — his legs were stronglAcouvulscd, and I heard a rattling 
noise in his throat — he was deal. The Arab behind me, seeing 
the torch of his com; anion extinguished, and conceiving he had 
stumbled, passed me, adsanced to his assistance, and stooped. I ob- 
served him appear faint, totter, and fall in a moment : — ha also was 
dead. The iltwd Arab came forward, and made an effort to ap- 
proach the bodies, hut stopped short. We looked at each other in 
silent horror. The danger increased every instant : our torches 
burnt faintly ; oui breathing became more difficult ; our knees tot- 
tered under us, and we felt our strength nearly gone. ’ 

* There was no time to be lost. The American, Barthow, cried 
to us to take courage, and wo began to move back as fast as we 
could. We heaid the remaining Arab shouting after u«, calling ua 
Caff; es imploring our assistance, and upbraiding us with deserting 
him. But we were obliged to leave him to his fate, expecting eve- 
ry moment to share it with him. The windings of uie passaged 
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through which we had come, increased the difficulty of pur escape; 
we might take a wrong turn, and never reach the great chamber 
we had first entered. Even supposing we took the shortest road, 
it was but too probable our strength would fail us before we ar«* 
rived. We had each of us, separately and anknown to one ano- 
ther, observed attentively the different shapes of the stones which 
projected into the galleries we had passed, so (hat each had an im- 
perfect clue to the labyrinth we had now to retrace. We compared 
notes, and only on one occasion had a dispute, the American dif- 
fering from my friend and myself : — in this dilemma, we were de- 
termined by the majority, and fortunately were right. Exhausted 
with fatigue and terror, we reached the edge of the deep trench, 
which remained to be crossed before we got into the great chamber. 
Mustering all ray strength, I leaped, and was followed by the Ame- 
rican. Smelt stood on the brink, ready to drop with fatigue. He 
called to us — “ for God’s sake to help him over the fosse, or at 
least to stop, if only for five minutes, to allow him to recover his 
strength. ” It was impossible^to stay was death, and we could 
not resist the desire to push on, and reach tile open air. We en- 
couraged him to summon all his force, and he cleared the trench. 
When we reached the open air, it was one o’clock, and the heat in 
the sun about 160°. Our sailors, who were waiting for us, had 
luckily a bardak full of water, which they sprinkled upon us; bufc 
though a little refreshed, it was not possible to climb the sides of the 
pit : they unfolded their turbans, and slinging them round our bo- 
dies, drew us to the top. 9 

4 Our appearance alone, without our guides, naturally astonished^ 
the Arab, who had remained at th£\ ntrancc of the cavern; and he 
anxiously inquired for his friends** To have confessed they were 
dead, would have excited suspicion : he would have supposed vc 
had murdered them, and have ala* med the inhabitants of Amabdi, 
to pursue us, and revenge the deaf i of their friends. We replied, 
therefore, they were coming, ana were employed in bringing out 
the mummies wc had found, wfich was the cause of their delay. 
We lost no time in mounting oull asses, recrossed the Desert, and 
passed hastily by the village, to regain the ferry at Manfalout. * 

The sequel of this story is related with the sarqe spirit and 
simplicity. Our travellers embarked with all possible speed, and 
sought to pursue their voyage down the Nile 5 but the wind was 
adverse: they were overtaken by some Turks and Arabs, who 
went in pursuit of them, and compelled them to return to Mfen- 
falout. Here they were carried before the Cached^ whom they 
found surrounded by a group of Arabs from Amabdi, demand- 
ing vengeance for the murder of their friends. The Cacheir 
treated them harshly in public, but privately counselled and aid- 
ed their escape. They again got upon \ he Nile, but were still 
ictarded by the winds; attacked a second time by the Arabs* 
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and compelled again to return to Manfalout, to claim assistance 
from the Cacheff. They landed amidst the reproaches and in- 
tuits of the wives and friends of the men who had perished* 
Among this assemblage they recognised the Arab, whom they 
had left in the cavern supposed to be dead ; but instead of be- 
ing a wimess in their favour, he enforced the charge, by assort- 
ing that they had killed his companions by magic. In fine, 
however, they were allowed to proceed in safety; the Cacheff 
being alarmed by an appeal made to the protection of the Pa- 
cha of Egypt, and the faithful and afflicted spouses being propi- 
tiated by a compensation of two Spanish dollars each for the loss 
of their husbands. 

The remainder of Mr Legh’s narrative offers nothing that is 
interesting. After some detentions from the presence of the 
plague in Lower Egypt, he reached the mouth of the Nile, and 
embarked at Alexandria for Malta. We have an Appendix to 
the volume, containing a brief Itinerary through Syria by Shckli 
Ibrahim; and an account, together with a facsimile of some 
fragments of Thebaic manuscripts on leather, which were pur- 
chased by Mr Legh at the island of Elephantine. A friend of 
our author, learned in Coptic and Thebaic lore, has deciphered 
these fragments for him, which consist entirely of legal convey- 
ances of property; showing chiefly, that messuages and tene- 
ments have !>een sold, made over, and bequeathed in all ages of 
the world. These manuscripts, however, are evidently not of 
very remote date, but probaWS belonged to some middle period 
of the Eastern empire. One olthem introduces a difficulty, by 
being dated 4 in the first year Jf our most Christian King, the 
religious John. * It is by no means clear to whom this epithec 
applies : perhaps wc may conjlcture, with the author of this 
paper, ro one of the Greek EmpVors, whose authority might be 
acknowledged by the Christians Jf Egypt, even while subject to 
the Mohammedan rule. 

In a preceding part of this article, we have alluded to the re- 
cent warfare between the Pacha of Egypt, and the Wahabees or 
Wehhabites of Arabia. Of this war Mr Legh has given us a 
few slight particulars; but the whole history of this tribe of 
sectaries is so curious, and of late years so far connected with 
the affairs of Egypt, that wc shall not apologize for speaking on 
the subject a little more in detail. A French account of the 
Wahabees appeared about six years ago; — but what we have to 
say of them is chiefly derived from the Travels of Ali Bey; a 
work of which we should have put the title at the head of our 
article, had not this implied a longer examination of its con- 
tents, than we have at present room to give. Occupying our- 
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selves at this moment with only a small portion of these two 
great quartos, it is not necessary to state more than the few fol- 
lowing facts regarding their authenticity. Ali Bey is a Spaniard* 
of the name of Badia; who, it is said, was employed by the late 
French government as an Oriental spy. In this capacity, and 
practised in the usages of the East, he travelled through Moroc- 
co, visited Tripoli and Cairo, remained some time in Arabia* 
and finally passed through Palestine into European Turkey. 
The reality of the person is established by his visits to Paris and 
London. Ill his long narrative, there are some things of doubt- 
ful credibility, and many of partial and affected knowledge; but, 
nevertheless, it seems certain, that he really visited these coun- 
tries, and with various advantages for observing the character of 
their Mahometan population. His residence in Arabia, and 
pilgrimage to Mecca, instructed him in the history and reli- 
gious usages of the Wchhabis ; and from the accouut his work 
affords of them, we collect the following as the most remarkable 
facts. 

Abdoulwehbah, the founder of these warlike sectaries, was 
born near Mecc.:, about a century ago. He received an ortho- 
dox education at Medina ; but nevertheless it appears, that ei- 
ther his conscience or his ambition were early actuated by the 
desire of reforming the various abuses which had gradually cor- 
rupted the primitive simplicity of Mohammedan worship. His 
schemes of reform, however, were not likely to gain ground at 
Mecca or Medina, the hot-bedsfj f these abuses, and where in- 
terest furnished obvious motivfs for maintaining them. He 
therefore began his career amorj^ the wandering Bedouin Arabs 
of the Desert. Ibn Siaaoud, ar prince of certain tribes inhabit- 
ing the country to the east of 1 ledina, was his first proselyte of 
importance ; and this chieflajFi made successful use of the new 
doctrine, as a pretext for attacking and subjugating the neigh- 
bouring tribes. His successor, Abdelaaziz, followed the same 
system, carrying his creed of reform in one hand, and the sword 
in the other ; much as the early disciples of Islamism had pro- 
pagated their doctrines twelve centuries before. Having ren- 
dered himself master of the interior of Arabia, be made milita- 
ry excursions even as far as the vicinity of Bagdad ; and, in the 
year 1801, totally destroyed by fire the town of Imam Hossein, 
near this capital. The men and male children were all put to 
the sword ; while a Wehhabite doctor, from the top of a tower, 
excited the massacre, by calling on the soldiers to kill * all the 
infidels who gave companions to God, ’ In 1802, Mecca was 
taken after a trifling opposition by Saaoud, the son of Abdelaa- 
2 »Zj who razed to the ground all the mosques and chapels con* 
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‘Gecratcd to the Prophet or his family. This young warrior suc- 
ceeded to the command of the Wehhabis the following year, on 
the assassination of his father; and, in 1804*, made himself 
master of Medina, which had before resisted his arms. The 
conquest of Arabia was now nearly completed ; and the Sultan 
Saaoud became a formidable neighbour to the surrounding Pa- 
chas of Bagdad, .Damascus and Egypt. 

The constitution of this new sovereignty was singular in its 
kind. The town of Draaiya, among the deserts, 890 miles to 
the east of Medina, formed a sort of capital, or centre, of the 
governments of the Wehhabis. The various tribes of Arabs, 
scattered widely in tents and barracks over this vast extent of 
country, yielded obedience, both civil and military, to the Sul- 
tan Saaoud. The tenth of their flocks and fruits was paid in 
tribute ; an order from the Sultan rapidly assembled a multitude 
of armed men, subsisting themselves at their own expense, to- 
tally unorganized as soldiers, but deriving force from their num- 
bers — from their active spirit as sectaries — and from the large 
plunder they obtained in their military expeditions. Descend- 
ing frequently from their desert recesses upon the coast of the 
Hed Sea, they arrested the caravans, and levied contributions 
upon the pilgrims journeying to Mecca and Medina. In the year 
1807, when Ali Bey visited Mecca, the Wehhabis were in their 
greatest power. Their army, which he saw encamped in the vi- 
cinity of the sacred mount^af Arafat, he estimates at 45,000 
men, — a large proportion oFti\e number mounted on camels and 
dromedaries, and with a trairlof a thousand camels attached to 
the different chiefs of the arm!. He describes with some spirit 
the appearance of another boly of Wehhabis, whom he saw 
entering Mecca, to take posstrcion of the city, and fulfil the 
duties of their own pilgrimage a multitude of copper-colour- 
ed men, who rushed impetuously into the place, their only co- 
vering a narrow girdle round their waist, to which was hung a 
Jthawjear , or. large knife, each one carrying besides a firelock on 
his shoulder. Their devotions were of the most tumultuous kind ; 
the lamps surrounding the sacred Kaaba were broken by their 
.guns; and the ropes and buckets of the well of Zemzem destroy- 
ed in their eagerness to reach the holy water. All the other 

! )ilgrims quitted their more decorous ceremonies, till the Weli- 
labis, having satisfied their zeal, and paid their alms to the well 
in gunpowder and coffee, betook themselves to the streets, where, 
in conformity with the law of Abdoulwehhab, their heads were 
all closely shaved by the barbers of Mecca. The Suitan Saaoud, 
.whom Ali Bey saw at Arafat, was almost as naked as his sub- 
jects, distinguished chiefly by the green standard carried before 
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him, with the characters, 1 La illaliL ilia Allah , ’ — i there is no 
other God hut God, * embroidered upon it. 

With respect to their religious tenets, the Wclihabis may 
be described, generally, as the Socinians of the Mohammedan 
church. Abdoulwehhab, while acknowledging fully the autho- 
rity of the Koran, professed obedience only to the literal text 
of thi9 book; rejecting all the additions of the Imams and Doc- 
tors of Law, and condemning various superstitions which had 
sullied the purity of the faith. He forbade all devotion to the' 
person of the Prophet, and pilgrimage to Ins tomb at Medi- 
na ; regarding hiai simply as a man charged with a Divine 
mission ; which being completed, he became again an ordinary 
mortal. The story of Mahomet’s ascent to Paradise on El 
IBorak, the horse of the angel Gabriel, be wholly denied ; to- 
gether with a host of other miraculous events, with which his- 
tory has celebrated the life of the Prophet. The Wclihabis 
simply say f Molihiunmed , 9 instead of ‘ Our Lord Mohhani- 
mecl , 9 according to the usage of other Mussulman. They 
Lave equally rejected the indirect worship of certain saints, 
who had been gradually insinuated into the Mussulman calen- 
dar, destroying the chapels and tombs which had been con- 
secrated to them. The grand doctrine of the s.ct, and what 
they regard as the basis of true Islamism, is the unity of God. 
This forms their cry when they go to war, and justifies to 
themselves the violences they ca"jmit upon the corrupters of 
the faith. The Mussulmen will ’deviate from this simple prin- 
ciple of belief they call MourclyH'inus, or schismatics ; mak- 
ing a distinction between tliisytcnn and that of Cossar, or 
idolaters. ft ^ 

L has ever boon found, and/dic effect is a natural one of the 
feelings and habits of man, tfiat no mere system of opinion 
will gain pro civics or popularity, without some exterior dis- 
tinctions, and badges of party. Abdoulwehhab was probably a- 
ware of this, and various differences of usage, more or le^s: 
minute in kind, have been the consequence of it, amongst his 
followers. It is the general custom of Mussulmen to shave the 
her', with the exception of one tuft of hair, which is Jelt to 
gro v upon it; but, by a law of the Wahhabis, this tuft is for- 
bidden; arid the entire shaving ol the head strictly enjoined. 
Py a mnrrviolonl net of reform, Abdoulwehhab prohibited to 
his disciples the use of tobacco, and the employment of silk and 
tlse precious metak The religious services of the Wchhabilcs 
are performed underneath the open sk\, and not below the 
roofing of a mosque. Notwithstanding these changes how- 
ever, aed the general spirit of their doctrine, they still retain 
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certain superstitions, common to other Mussulmcn. While 
forbidden to make some pilgrimages, others are permitted to 
them. They kiss the slono of the Kaaba, drink of the water 
of Zemzem, and throw stones against the pillar said to have 
been built by the Devil at Mina. 

The principal motive which led the Pacha of Egypt to de- 
clare war against the Wehhabis, was probably that of removing 
the danger with which their vicinity and enterprising character 
threatened his own power. It might also be a part of his poli- 
cy to give occupation to his troops, amounting, at this time, to 
more than 15,000 men ; and to gain favour with the Porte, and 
reputation among true Mussu linen, by liberating the holy city 
and shrine from the power of tho**e heretics. His declaration 
of war was followed by strenuous efforts in its prosecution. His 
army was transported to the Arabian coasts ; and th6 men and 
horses composing it, were supplied with provisions, carried up 
the Nile as far as Kcuneh, thence transported across the Desert 
on Camels to Co&seir, and shipped for Jambo, or some other 
pert on the eastern coa^t of the lied Sea. Several armed ves- 
sels also were bmli at Alexandria, taken to pieces, and conveyed 
on the hacks of camels to Suez, where they found a small fleet, 
which greatly aided his military operations on the Arabian coast. 
The Pacha, it is said, received some arms from the English ; 
but permission was refused, as we are told by Mr Legli, to his 
2*(<jii<£t that his vessels mifljtf go round the Cape of Good 
Hope, to enter into the Red S£u. The Wehhabis, on the other 
hand, are reported to have relpivcd assistance from the French 
government, conveyed ilmmglf tile Isle of France, and with the 
policy of creating a French in wrest in Arabia, which might bo 
subservient to their pretensions Vi the East. 

The campaign of the Pacha onEgynt against the Wehhabis in 
1812, had been unsuccessful ; afld his army suffered very greit- 
ly in an engagement at Jedda, the port of Mecca on the adjoin- 
ing coast. ile redoubled, however, his exertions; organized 
new troops; and, early in the spring of 1813, brought the war 
to a triumphant termination. The Wehhabis were driven with 
loss from the coast; Mecca, Medina, and Jedda, were all re- 
taken, and restored again to the authority of the Porte and to 
the worship of the true believers. Mahonnned Ali sent his 
youngest son, Ismael-Pacha, to Constantinople, to lay the keys 
of Mecca at the feet of the Grand Signor. The acquisi- 
tion was rendered of the utmost importance, by the peculiar 
feeling of all Mussulmcn towards the actual possessor of the Ho- 
ly City. The embassy was accepted with pomp and exultation; 
the voung envoy had his audience in the apartment of the llobe 
* 
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of the Prophet ; kissed feet three several times ; and received 
presents of great splendour and value. Upon Mohammed Ali 
himself the title of Khan was conferred; to which is annexed the 
comfortable privilege, that the Sultan cannot cut off his head. 
His second soil, Toussan, was made a Pacha of three tails, and 
commandant of Jedda ; while the Grand Signor himself adopt- 
ed, on the occasion, the title of Gazi, or Conqueror, for a suc- 
cess which, as far as we can see, his own arms apd councils had 
very small share in achieving. 

It does not appear certain, however, that this success is com- 

E lete, or that its consequences will be permanent. The Wehha- 
is retired from the const to their desert recesses in the interior 
of Arabia ; where their losses may easily be repaired, if the spi- 
rit of the sect is maintained in its former vigour. We have 
very recently heard, from what we believe to be good authority, 
that they are again becoming more active ; and, though the mili- 
tary talents of the Pacha of Egypt may restrain them at the pre- 
sent moment, wc shall not be at all surprised, amidst the many 
revolutions of the East, if they should reestablish their power 
in Arabia ; and concur, with other causes, to overthrow the 
tottering fabric of Turkish Empire in this part of the world. 


Art. VIII. The Statesman's Manual; or the Bible Jhc best 
Guide to Political Shit l and AjVwg/r / : A Lay-Sermon, ad- 
dressed to the Higher ('lasses Society, 11)/ ft an Appendix, 
By 8. T. Colkkidcl, Esq. t London, Gale and Fenner. 
1816. r 


* rPiiE privilege 9 (says a certain author) * of talking, and even 
■*" publishing nonsense, is ifccessary in a free state; but the 
more sparingly we make use of it, the better . 9 Mr Coleridge 
has here availed himself of this privilege, — but not sparingly. 
On the contrary, he has given full scope to his genius, and laid 
himself put in absurdity. In this his first Lay-sermon, (for two 
others are to follow at graceful distances), we meet witli ail 
abundance of • fancies and good-nights, ’ odd ends of verse, 
and savings of philosophers ; with the ricketty contents of his 
commonplafe book, piled up and balancing one another in 
helpless confusion ; but with not one word to the purpose, or 
pri the subject. An attentive perusal of this Discourse is like 
watching the sails of a windmill : his thoughts and theories rise 
and disappear in the same manner. Clouds do not shift their 
placps morp rapidly, dreams do not drive one auother out nipra 
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unaccountably, tlian Mr Coleridge's reasonings try in vain to 
4 cha^e his fancy’s rolling speed.' His intended conclusions 
have always the start of his premises, — and they keep it : while 
he himself plods anxiously between the two, something like a 
man travelling a long, tiresome road, between two stagecoaches, 
the one of which is gone out of sight before, and the other ne- 
ver comes up with him ; for Mr Coleridge himself takes care 
of this; and if he finds himself in danger of being overtaken, 
and carried to his journey’s end in a common vehicle, he imme- 
diately steps aside into some friendly covert, widi the Metaphy- 
sical Muse, to prevent so unwelcome a catastrophe. In his 
weary quest of truth, he reminds us of the mendicant pilgrims 
that travellers meet in the Desert, with their faces always turned 
towards Mecca, but who contrive never to reach the shrine of 
the Prophet: and*hg treats his opinions, and his reasons for 
them, as lawyers do their clients, and will never sufler them to 
come together lest they should join issue, and so put an end to 
his business. It is impossible, in short, we find, to describe 
this strange rhapsody, without falling a little into the style of 
it ; — and, to do it complete justice, we must use its very words. 
4 Implicil<\ it is without the copula — it wants the possibility — 
of every position, to which there exists any correspondence in 
reality. ' 

Our Lay- preacher, in order to qualify himself for the office 
of ajTuidcto the blind, hasjjot, of course, once thought of look- 
ing about for matters of facta but very wisely draws a metaphy- 
sical bandage over his eyes! sits quietly down where lie was, 
takes his nap, and talks in his sleep — but we really cannot say 
very wisely. He winks and mutters all unintelligible, and all 
impertinent things. Instead inquiring into the distresses of 
the manufacturing or agricultural districts, he ascends to the 
orbits of the fixed stars, or elje enters into the statistics of the 
garden plot under his window, and, like palstaff, 4 babbles of 
green field^: ’ instead of the balance of the three estates, King, 
Lords, and Commons, he gives us a theory of the balance of 
the powers of the human mind, the Will, the Reason, and — 
the Understanding ; instead cf referring to the tythes or taxes, 
lie quotes the Talmud ; and illustrates the whole question of 
peace and war, by observing, that 4 the ideal republic of Plato 
4 was, if he judges rightly, to “ the history of the town ot 
4< Man-Soul ” what Plato was to John Banyan : ' — a most safe 
and politic conclusion ! 

Mr Coleridge is not one of those whom he calls 4 alarmists by 
trade, ' but rather, we imagine, what Spenser calls 4 a gentle 
{-lusher, Vanity by name. ’ If he does not excite apprehension. 
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by pointing out danger and difficulties where they do not exist, 
neither does he inspire confidence, by pointing out the means 
to prevent them where they do. We never indeed saw a work 
that could do loss good or less harm ; for it relates to no one 
object, that any one person can have in view. It tends to pro- 
duce a complete interregnum of all opinions ; an abeyance, of the 
understanding; a suspension both of theory and practice; and 
is indeed a collection of doubts and moot-points — all hindrances 
and no helps. An uncharitable critic might insinuate, that 
there was more quackery than folly in all this ; — and it is certain, 
that our learned author talks as magnificently ol his nostrum, 
sis any advertizing impostor of them all — and professes to be in 
possession of all sorts of morals, religions, and political panaceas, 
which he keeps to himself and expects you to pay for the se- 
cret. lie is always promising great tiling*^ in short, and per- 
forms nothing. The vagaries, whimsies, and pregnant throes 
of Joanna Soulhcote, were sober and rational, compared witli 
Mr Coleridge’s qualms and crude conceptions, and promised 
deliverance in this Lay-Sermon. The true secret of all this, we 
suspect, i«, that our author has not made up his own mind on 
; n v of the subjects of which he professes to treat, and on which 
he warns his readers agiinst coming to any conclusion, without 
his especial assistant ; by means of which, they may at last at- 
tain to ‘ that imperative and oracular form of the understand- 
ing , 1 of which he speaks as ‘ the for^of . reason itself in ak things 
purely r itionul and moral. * In tms slate of voluntary sell-de- 
lusion, into which he has thrown rams elf, he mistakes hallucina* 
tions for truths, though he still Its his misgivings, and dares 
not communicate them to others! except in distant hints, Jg>t 
the spell should be broken, andl the vision disappear. Liam 
sense and plain speaking would! puL an end to those * thick- 
coming fancies, ’ that lull him ui repose. It is in this sort of 
waking dream, this giddy maze of opinions, started, and left, and 
revumeJ — this momentary pursuit of truths, as if they were but- 
terflies — that Mr Coleridge’s pleasure, and, we believe, his chief 
faculty, lies, lie has a thousand shadowy thoughts that rise 
before him, and hold each a glass, in which they point to others 
vet more dim and distant. Ho has a thousand self-created fan- 
cies that glitter and burst like bubbles. In the world of sha- 
dows, in the succession of hubbies, there is no preference but of 
ihe most shadowy, no attachment but to the shortest-lived. Mr 
Coleridge accordingly bus no principle but that of being govern- 
ed entirely by his own caprice, indolence, or vanity; no opi- 
nion that any body else b .lds, or even he himself, lor two mo- 
ments together. His fancy ^ Wronger than his reason ; his ap- 
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prehension greater than his comprehension. He perceives every 
thing, but the relations of things to one another. His ideas are 
as finely shaded as the rainbow of the moon upon the cloud.-, as 
evanescent, and as soon dissolved. The subtlety ol his tact, the 
quickness and airiness of his invention, make him perceive every 
possible shade and view of a subject in its turn; but this readi- 
ness of lending his imagination to every thing, prevents him 
from weighing the force of any one, or retaining the mo-»t im- 
portant in mind. It destroys the balance and momentum of his 
feelings; makes him unable to follow up a principle into incon- 
sequences, or maintain a truth in spite of opposition : it takes 
away all t mil to adhere to what is right, and reject what is 
wrong; and, with the will, the power to doit, at the expense of 
any thing difficult in thought, or irksome in feeling. The conse- 
quence is, that the general character of Mr Coleridge's intellect, 
is a restless and yet listless dissipation, that yields to every im- 
pulse, and is stopped by every obstacle; an indifference to the 
greatest trifles, or the most important truths; or rather, a pre- 
ference of the vapid to the solid, of the possible to the ac- 
tual, of the impossible to both; of theory to practice, of contra- 
diction to reason, and of absurdity to common sense. Per- 
haps it is well that he is impracticable as he is: for when- 
ever, by any accident, be comes to practice, he is danger- 
ous in the extreme. Though his opinions arc neu # ralized in 
the ^xdreme levity oWii^aindcr standing, we are me limes 
tempted to suspect that theumay be subjected to a more igno- 
ble b^as ; for though he dot| not ply his oar* very strenuously 
in following the tide of corruption, or set up his sails to catch 
the tainted breeze of popularly, he suffers his boat to drift n- 
long with the stream. We Si not pieteud to u ml erst and the 
philosophical principles of tli?it anomalous production, ‘ the 
« Friend ;’ but we remember that the practical mc.ouirts which 
he there attempted to defend, were the expeditin' i to Copenha- 
gen, the expedition to Walcheren, and the awissirution of 
Bunn iparte, which, at the time Mr Cobridge wn getting that 
work into circulation, was a common topic of c a'/.ersatiou, 
and a sort ol'J'orlorn Imp e in certain clicks, A nun who ex- 
ercises an unlimited philosophical scepticism on questions of 
abstract right or wrong, may be of service to the progicss of 
truth , . -lit a writer who exercises this privilege, with a regular 
leaning to the side of power, is a very questionable soil uf per- 
son. There is not much of this kind in the present Es*ny. It 
lias no leaning any way. All the sentiments advanced in it are 
c like the swan’s down feather — 

4 Ti.at slanis upon ihe swell at full of tide, 

And r.erthc: v. a) inclines . 7 
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Wc have here given a pretty strong opinion on 4hc merits of 
this performance : and we proceed to make it good by extracts 
from the work itself? and it is just as well to begin with the be- 
ginning. 

* If our whole knowledge and information concerning the Bible 
had been confined to the one fact, of its immediate derivation from 
God, we should still presume that it contained rules and assistances 
for all conditions of men, under all circumstances; and therefore 
for communities no less than for individuals. The contents of every 
work must correspond to the character and designs of the work- 
master ; and the inference in the present case is too obvious to be 
overlooked, too plain to be resisted. It requires, indeed, all the 
might of superstition, to conceal from a man of common under- 
standing, the further truth, that the interment of such a treasure, 
in a dead language, must needs be contrary to the intentions of the 
gracious Donor. Apostasy itself dared not question the premise : 
and, that the practical .< consequence did not follow, is conceivable 
only under a complete system of delusion, which, from the cradle 
to the death-bed, ceases not to overawe the will by obscure fears, 
while it preoccupies the senses by vivid imagery and ritual panto- 
jnime. But to such a scheme, all forms of sophistry are native. 
The very excellence of the Giver has been made a reason for with- 
holding the gift ; nay, the transcendent value of the gift itself as- 
signed as the motive of its detention- We may be shocked at the 
presumption, but need not be surprised at the fact, that a jealous 
priesthood should have ventured to represent the applicability of the 
Bible to all the wants and occasions ft* men,* as a wax-like pliSi/.lity 
to all their fancies and prepossession/*. Faithful guardians of Holy 
Writ!* &c. T 

And after a great deal to the srJhc effect, he proceeds — 

4 The humblest and least educated of our countrymen must htfVe 
wilfully neglected the inestimable privileges secured to all alike, if 
he has not himself found, if he has not from his own personal expe- 
rience discovered, the sufficiency (A* the Scriptures in all knowledge 
requisite for a right performance of his duty as a man and a Chris- 
tian. Of the labouring classes, who in all countries form the great 
■majority of the inhabitants, more than this is not demanded, more 
.than this is not perhaps generally desirable. ’ — 4 They are not sought 
for in public counsel, nor need they be found where politic sentences 
-are spoken. It is enough if every one is wise in the working of his 
•own craft : so best will they maintain the state of the world. 9 p. 7. 

Now, if tills is all that is necessary or desirable for the peo- 
ple to know, we can see little difference between the doctrine of 
xlie Lay Sermon, and ‘ that complete system of papal imposture, 
.which inters the Scriptures in a dead language, and commands 
its vassals to take for granted what it forbids them to ascertain. ’ 
$f a . candidate is to start for infallibility, we, for our parts, sha}l 
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give our casting vote for the successor of St Peter, rather than 
for Mr Coleridge. The Bible, we believe, when rightly un- 
derstood, contains no set of rules for making the labouring 
classes mere 1 workers in brass or in stone, * — 4 hewers of wood 
or drawers of water, * each wise in his own craft. Yet it is by 
confining their inquiries and their knowledge to such vocations,, 
and excluding them from any share in politics, philosophy, and 
theology, 4 that the state of the world is best upheld. 1 Such 
is the exposition of our Lay- Divine. Such is his application of 
it. Why then does he blame the Catholics for acting on this* 
principle — for deducing the practical consequence from the ac- 
knowledged premise ? Great as is our contempt for the delu- 
sions of the liomish Church, it would have been still greater* 
if they had opened the sacred volume to the poor and illiterate;, 
liad told them that it contained the most useful knowledge for 
all conditions and for all circumstance* of life, public and pri- 
vate ; and had then instantly shut the book in their faces, say- 
ing, it was enough for them to be wise in their own calling, and 
to leave the study and interpretation of the Scriptures to their 
betters — to Mr Coleridge and his imaginary audience. The 
Catholic Church might have an excuse for what it did in the 
supposed difficulty of understanding the Scriptures, their doubts 
and ambiguities, and 4 wax-like pliability to all occasions and 
humours. ’ But Mr Coleridge has rio excuse; for he says, they 
arc plai^to ali» capacit ies, hi gh and low together. 4 The road 
o£ OTvalion, 9 he says, • iSF for us a high road, and the way- 
farer, though simple, need imt err therein. ’ And he ac- 
cordingly proceeds to drawjup a provisional bill of indict- 
ment, and to utter his doubtful denunciations against us as 
a nation, for the supposed neglect of the inestimable privileges 
sccicrcd alike to all , and far theT, lights held out to all for 4 main- 
taining the state ’ of their country in ihe precepts and exam- 
ples of Holy Writ ; when, ail of a sudden, his eye encounter- 
ing that brilliant auditory which his pen had conjured up, the 
Preacher finds out, that the only use of the study of the Scrip- 
tures for the rest of the people, is to learn that they have no 
occasion to study them at all — 4 so best shall they maintain 
the state of the world.’ If Mr Coleridge has no meaning in 
what he writes, he had better not write at all : if he hu» any 
meaning, he contradicts himself. The truth is, however, as it 
appears to us, that the whole of this Sermon is written to sanc- 
tion the principle of Catholic dictation, auil to reprobate that 
diffusion of free inquiry — that difference of private, and ascen- 
dancy of public opinion, which has been the necessary conse- 
quence, and the great benefit of the Keformaiion. mat ilr 
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Coleridge himself is as squeamish in guarding his Statesman's 
Manual from profanation as any Popish priest can be in keep* 
iug the Scriptures from the knowledge of the Laity, will be seen 
from the following delicate morceun , which occurs, p. 44. 

c When I named this Essay a Sermon, I sought to prepare the 
inquirers after it for the absence of all the usual softenings suggested 
hi/ Ivor Idly prudence y <f all compromise between truth and courtesy. But 
not even as a Seimon would I have addressed the present Discourse 
to a promiscuous audience ; and for this reason I likewise announced 
it in the title-page, as exclusively ad clerum y i. e. (in the old and 
wide sense of the word) to men of clerkly acquirements, of what- 
ever profession. I would that the greater part of our publications 
could he thus directedy each to its appropriate class of readers.* 
But this cannot be ! For among other odd burrs and kecksies, the 
misgrowth of our luxuriant activity, we have now a Reading Pub- 
lic — as strange a phrase, methinks, as ever forced a splenetic smile 
on the staid countenance of Meditation ; and yet no fiction ! For 
our readers have, in good truth, multiplied exceedingly, and have 
waxed proud. It would require the intrepid accuracy of a Col- 
quhnun to venture at the precise number of that vast company only, 
whose heads and hearts are dieted at the two public ordinaries of 
Literature, the circulating libraries and the periodical press. But 
what is the result l Does the inward man thrive on this regimen ? 
Alas ! if the average health of die consumers may be judged of by 
the articles of largest consumption ; if the secretions may be con- 
jectured from the ingiedients ot the dishes that are fgund best suited 
to their palates ; from all that I h a v e^VL /’"ei th er of the banqv-t or 
the guests, I shall utter my Profaccia with a desponding sigh. Frofu 
a popular philosophy and a philosophic populace, good sense deliver 
us! ’ l 

If it were possible to be scriot^s after a passage like this, *ve 
might ask, what is to hinder a convert of 4 the church of su- 
perstition * from exclaiming in like manner, • From a popular 
theology, and a theological popidace, Good Lord deliver us ! 7 
Mr Coleridge dots not say — will he say — that as many sects 
and differences of opinion in religion have not risen «up, incon- 
sequence of the Reformation, as in philosophy or politics, from 
4 the i::F growth of our luxuriant activity ?’ Can any one ex- 
pires a greater disgust, (approaching to nausea ), at every sect 
and separation from the Church of England, which he some- 
times, by Miinpeiboe of a dictation, affects to call the Catholic 
Church i There is something, then, worse than 4 luxuriant ac- 
tivity, * — tiu palsy of death 5 something worse than occasional 

Do not publications generally find their way there, without a 

. inn ? '' R. 
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error, — systematic imposture ; something worse than the colli- 
sion of differing opinions, — the suppression of all freedom of 
thought and independent love ‘of truth, under the torpid sway 
of an insolent and selfish domination, which makes use of truth 
and falsehood equally as tools of its own aggrandisement and 
the debasement of its vassals, and always must do so, without 
the exercise of public opinion, and freedom of conscience, as its 
control ond counter-check. For what have we been labouring 
for the last three hundred years ? Would Mr Coleridge, with 
impious hand, turn the world ‘ twice ten degrees askance , 9 and 
carry us back to the dark ages ? Would he punish the read- 
ing public for their bad taste in reading periodical publications 
which he does not like, by suppressing the freedom of the press 
altogether, or destroying the art of printing? He does not 
know what he means himself. Perhaps we can tell him. He, 
or at least those whom he writes to please, and who look 1 with 
jealous leer malign 1 at modern advantages and modern preten- 
sions, would give us back all the abuses of former times,* with- 
out any of their advantages ; and impose upon us, by force or 
fraud, a complete system of superstition without faith, ofdespo;- 
ism without loyally, of error without enthusiasm, and all the 
evib, without any of the blessings, of ignorance. The senseless 
jargon which Mr Coleridge has let fall on this subject, is the 
more extraordinary, inasmuch as he declares, in an early part 
of his Sermon j^that 4 Religion and Reason arc their own evi- 
dence* position* tmWf*.>ppears to us 4 fraught with poten - 
ymTiifidfrlily 9 quite as much as Unitarianism, or the detestable 
jpfan lor teaching reading and ^writing, and a knowledge of the 
Scriptures, without the creed* or the catechism o£ the Church 
of England. The passage in which this sweeping clause is in- 
troduced en passant , is worth quoting, both as it is very non- 
sensical in itself, and as it is one of the least nonsensical in the 
present pamphlet. 

* In the infancy of the world, signs and wonders were requisite, 
in order to startle and break down that superstition, idolatrous in 
itself, and the source of all other idolatry, which tempts the natural 
man to seek the true cause and origin of public calamities in out- 
ward ciicurnstances, persons and incidents: in agents, therefore, 
that were themselves but surges of the same tide, passive conduct- 
ors of the one invisible influence, under which the total host of bil- 
lows, in the whole line of successive impulse, swell and roll shore- 
ward ; there finally, each in its turn, to strike, roar, and be dissi- 
pated. 

‘ But with each miracle worked there was a truth revealed, which 
thenceforward was to act as its substitute: And if we think the 
Bible less applicable to us on account of the miracles, we degrade 
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ourselves into mere slaves of sense and fancy 5 which are, indeed, 
the appointed medium between earth and heaven, but for that very 
cause stand in a desirable relation to spiritual truth then only, when, 
as a mere and passive medium, they yield a free passage to its light. 
It was only to overthrow the usurpation exercised in and through 
the senses, that the senses were miraculously appealed to. Reason 
and Religion are their own evidence. The natural sun Is, in this 
respect, a symbol of the spiritual. Ere he is fully arisen, and while 
his glories are still under veil, he calls up the breeze to chase away 
the usurping vapours of the night-season, and thus converts the air 
itself into the minister of its own purification : not surely in proof 
or elucidation of the light from heaven, but to prevent its intercep- 
tion. * p. 12. 

Here is a very pretty Delia Cruscan image: and we really 
think it a pity, that Mr Coleridge ever quitted that school of 
poetry to grapple with the simplicity of nature, or to lose him- 
self in the depths of philosophy. His illustration is pretty, but 
false. He treats the miracles recorded in the Scriptures, with 
more' than hereiical boldness, as mere appeals to ‘ sense and 
fancy , 9 or to ‘ the natural man, ’ to counteract the impressions 
of sense and fancy. But, for the light of Heaven to have been 
like the light of day in this respect, the Sun ought to have call- 
ed up other vapours opposite, as mirrors.or pageants to reflect 
its light, dimmed by the intermediate vapours, instead of chas- 
ing the last away. We criticize the simile, because we are sure 
higher authority will object tb the do£t r . ,n o V/e n^ht chal- 
lenge Mr Coleridge to point out a^iriglc writer, CotlioliSj’-^yo- 
test ant or Sectarian, whose principles are not regarded as paten* 
tial infidelity by the rest, that dbes not consider the miraculous 
attestation of certain revealed doctrines as proofs of their truth, 
independently of their internal evidence. Tiiey are a distinct 
and additional authority. Reason and Religion are no more 
the same in this respect, than ocular demonstration and oral 
testimony arc the same. Neither are they opposed to one ano- 
ther, any more. We believe in credible witnesses. We be- 
lieve in the word of God, when we have reason to suppose, that 
we hear his voice in the thunder of his power.: but we cannot, 
consistently with the principles of reason or of sound faith, 
suppose him to utter what is contrary to reason, though it 
may be different from it. Revelation utters a voice in the si- 
lence of reason, but does nol contradict it: it throws a light on 
objects too distant for the unassisted < ye to behold. But if, does 
jiol pervert our mituinl organs of vision, with respect to objects 
within their reach. Reason and religion are therefore consist- 
ent, but uot'tlie sane, nor equally self-evident. All this, we 
, is clear and pr in. But J*:* Coicridge likes to darken and 
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perplex 6very question of which he treats. So, iii the passage 
above quoted, he affirms that Religion is its own evidence, to 
found one class of readers ; and he afterwards asserts that 
son is founded on faith,' to astonish another. He, proceeds )^' 
deed by the differential method in all questions hi® cM§f 
care, in which he is tolerably successful, is not U$ Jgreq with 
any set of men or opinions. We pass over his JenSmbd ot* 
the French Revolution, — his discovery that the state df pubfip 
opinion has a considerable influence on the state of public.^ 
fairs, particularly in turbulent times, — his apology for imitating 
St Paul by quoting Shakespear, and many others: for. if we 
were to collect all the riches of absurdity in this Discourse, we 
should never have done. But there is one passage, upon which 
he has plainly taken so much pains, that we must give it. 

* A calm and detailed examination of the facts, justifies me to my 

own mind, in hazarding the bold assertion! that the fearful blunders 
of the late dread Revolution, and all the calamitous mistakes of its 
opponents, from its commencement even to the era of loftier prin- 
ciples and wiser measures (an era, that began with, and ought to be 
named from, the war q{ the Spanish and Portuguese insurgents), 
every failure, with all its gloomy results, may be unanswerably de- 
duced, from the Ueglect of some maxim or other that had been esta- 
blished by clear reasoning and plain facts, in the writings of Thucydi- 
des, Tacitus, Machiavei, Bacon, or Harrington. These are red-letter 
names, even al manacks of wordly wisdom a and yet I dare 

cha£Jpipg6"aH the critical UBBBBfes of infidelity, to point out any one 

, j^fportanCTruth, any one efficient ( practical direction or warning, 
did not preexist, and for the most part in a sounder, more in- 
telligible, and more comprehensive form in the Bible.’ 

* In addition to thta, the Hebrew legislator, and the other inspir- 
ed poets, ptopl&tt, historians and moralists., of the Jewish church* 
have two immense advantages in their favour. First, their particu- 
lar rules nod prescripts flow directly and visibly from universal pr|n~ 

* cip)es, as from a fountain { they flow from principles and ideas that 
are not so prqperly said to be confirmed by reason, as to be reason 
itself I Principles, in act and procession, disjoined from which, and 
from the emotions that inevitably accompany the actual intuition of 
their truth, the widest maxims of prudence are like arms without 
hearts, muscles without nerves. Secondly, from the very nature of 
these principles, as taught in the Bible, they are understood, in ex- 
act proportion as they are believed and felt. The regulator is never 
separated from the main spring. For the words of die Apostle are 
literally and philosophically true : We (that is the human race) live 
by faith* Whatever we do or know, that in kind is different from 
Che brute creation, has its origin in a determination of the reason to 
you xxvii. no. 54. G g 
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have faith and trust in itself. This, its first act of faith, is scarcely 
less than identical with its own being. ImpUciti, it is the copula 

it contains the possibility of every position, to which there 

exists any correspondence in reality. It is itself, therefore, the re- 
alizing principle, the spiritual substratum* of the whole complex 
body of truths. This primal act of faith is enunciated in the word, 
God: a faith not derived from experience, but its ground and 
source; and without which, the fleeting chaos of facts would no 
more form experience, than the dust of the grave can of itself make 
a living man. The imperative and oracular form of the inspired 
Scripturei is the form of reason itself in all things purely rational 
and moral. 

4 If it be the woid of Divine Wisdom, we might anticipate, that 
it would in all things be distinguished from other books, as the Su- 
preme Reason, whose knowledge is creative, and antecedent to the 
things known, is distinguished from the understanding, or mature- 
ly mind of the individual* the acts of which are posterior to the 
things it records and arranges. Man alone was created in the image 
of God ; a position grourdless and inexplicable, if the reason in man 
do not differ from the understanding. For this the inferior animals 
(many at least) possess in degree : and assuredly the divine image 
or ideals not a thing of degrees , 9 &c. &c. drc. 

There is one short passage, just afterwards, in which the au- 
thor makes an easy transition from cant to calumny : and, with 
equal credit and safety to himself, insults and traduces the 
dead. 4 One confirmation of the find 

in the history of our country, written by the same SrotcIrShi- 
losopher, who devoted his life to the undermining of j]ie 
Christian Religion ; and expended his last breath in a blas- 
phemous regret , that he had not survived it / ’ This las^ as- 
sertion is a gratuitous poetical fabrication, as mean as it is ma- 
lignant With respect to Mr Hume’s History, here spoken of 
with ignorant petulance, it is beyond dispute the most judicious, 
profound, and acute of afl historical compositions, though* tb« 
friends of liberty may admit, with the advocate of servility, that 
it has its defects and the scepticism into which its ingenious 
and most amiable author was betrayed in matters of religion, 
must always be lamented by the lovers of genius and virtue. 
The venom of the sting meant to be inflicted on the memory of 
• the Scotch Philosopher, ' seems to have returned to the wri- 
ter’s own bosom, and to have exhausted itself in the following 
bloated passage. 

4 At me annunciation of Principles, of Ideas, the soul of man 
awakes, and starts up, as an exile in a for distant land at the un- 
expected sounds of his native language, when, after long years of 
absence^ and almost of oblivion, he is suddenly addressed m his own 
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mother tongue. He weeps for jo j, and embraces the speaker as his 
brother. Horn else can toe explain the fact so honourable to Great Bri - 
tain, f that the poorest amongst us totll contend with as much enthu - 
siasm as the richest Jar the rights of property f These rights are the 
spheres and necessary conditions of free agency. But wee agency 
contains the idea of the free will 5 and in this he intuitively knows 
the sublimity, and the infinite hopgs, fears, and capabilities of his 
own (English) nature. On what other ground but the cogriateneb 
of ideas and principles to man as man, does the nameless soldier 
rush to the combat in defence of the liberties or the honour of hii 
country ? Even men, wofully neglectful of the, principles of rdi- 
gon, will shed their blood for its truth . 9 p. 30. 

How does this passage agree with Mr C.’s general contempt 
of mankind, and that especial aversion to f Mob- Sycophancy * 
which has marked him from the cradle, and which formerly led 
him to give up the periodical paper of the Watchman, and to 
break off in the middle of his ‘ Condones ad Populum ? * A 
few plain instincts, and a little common sense, are all that the 
most popular of our popular writers attribute to the peo- 
ple, or rely on for their success in addressing them. But Mr 
Coleridge, the mob-hating Mr Coleridge, here supposes them 
intuitively to perceive the cabalistical visions of German meta- 
physics 5 and compliments the. poorest peasant, and the name- 
less soldier , not onl y on the cognateness . of their ideas and 
principl^-tw Ilian on their immediate and joyous 

exoem o j ^ M rihe mere annunciation of such delightful things as 
JljPpmples and Ideas . 9 Our mystic, in a Note, finds a con- 
firmation of this cognateness of the most important truths to 
the vuigarest of the people, in ‘ an anecdote told with much 
humour in one of Goldsmith's Essays* ’ Poor Goldy ! How 
he would have stared at this transcendental inference from his 
^humorous anecdote ! He would have felt as awkwardly as Gulp 
<ftwmiid, when the monkey at the palace of Brobdignag took him 
an airing on the tiles, and almost broke his neck by the ho?- 
nour. Mr Coleridge’s patronage is of the same unwieldy kind.— 
The Preacher next gives his authorities for reading the Scrip- 
tures. They are— Heraclitus and Horace. — In earnest ? In 
good sooth, and in sad and sober earnest. 

* Of would you wish for authorities ? — for gr edt examples ? — You 
may find them in the dfitings of Thuanus, of Lord Clarendon, of Sir 
Thomas More, of Raleigh ; and in the life and letters of the heroic 
Gustavus Adolphus. But these, though eminent statesmen, were 
Christians, and might lie under the thraldom of habit and prejudice. 

f Why fo Great Britain alone ? R< 

Gg2 
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I will refer you then to authorities of two great men, both Pagan* ; 
but removed from each other by many centuries, and not more dis- 
tant in their ages than in their characters and situations. The first 
shall be that of Heraclitus, the sad and recluse philosopher, lfo Aw- 

toot ov hicorxW Z«/3t/AA* it (txtvoptvu roftxrt «yfA«g« text UKaMairtqx, 
tun xftvprx (phyyofxtttf, %tXtvt 8 rat rtj $o>vy hot rot tot. * Shall 

we hesitate to apply to the prophets of God, what could be Affirmed 
of the Sibyll6 by a philosopher Vhom Socrates, the prince of philo- 
sophers, venerated for the profundity of his wisdom ? 

‘ For the other, I will refer you to the darling of the polished court 
of Augustus, to the man whose works have been in ail ages deem- 
ed the models of ’good sense, and are still the pocket-companions of 
those who pride themselves on uniting the scholar with (he gentle- 
man. This accomplished man of the world has given an account of 
the subjects of conversation between the illustrious statesmen who 
governed, and the brightest luminaries who then adorned, the em- 
pire of the civilized world — 

‘ Sermo oritur non de villis domibusve alien is 
Nec, mate, nec ne lepus saltet. Sed quod magis ad nos 
Pertinet, et ncscire malum est, agitamus : utrumne 
Divitiis homines, an sint virtute beati ? 

Et qua sit natura boni ? summumque quid eius ? 9 
It is not easy to conceive any thing better than this only the 
next passage beats it hollow, and is itself surpassed by the one 
after it, 4 as Alps o'er Alps arise. * ^ ^ 

So far Mr Coleridge has i n d flfrs elf in ‘iT^^m'atory 
beat,’ and said nothing about the Bible. he*£ ; rds 

himself up for his main purpose, places himself at the 'SHm* 
and undertakes to conduct the statesman to his desired haven in 
Scripture prophecy and history. 4 But do you require some one 
or more particular passage from the Bible, that may at once 
illustrate and exemplify its applicability to the changes and 
fortunes of empires ? Of the numerous chapters that relate 
to the Jewish tribes, their enemies and allies^ before and»rfier 
their division into two kingdoms, it would be iftor'e difficult to 
state a single one, from which some guiding light might not 
be struck. ’ Does Mr Coleridge then condescend* to oblige us 
with any one ? Nothing can be farther from his thoughts. He 
is here off again at a tangent, and ‘does not return to the sub- 
ject for #ie next seven pages. When he docs— it is in the fol- 

* 4 Multiscience (or a variety and quantity of acquired knowledge) 
does not teach intelligence. But the Sibyll with wild enthusiastic 
mouth Shrilling forth unmirthful, inornate, and unperfumed truths, 
reaches to a thousand years with her voice through the power of 
God. * 
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lowing explicit manner. — 4 But I refer to the demand. Were 
it my object to touch on the present state of public affairs in this 
kingdom^ or on the prospective measures in agitation respecting 
our sister island , 1 would direct your most serious meditations to 
the latter period, of the reign of Solomon , and to the revolutions 
in the reign of Rchotioam, his successor. But I should tread on 
glowing embers : I will turn to the causes of the revolution , and 
fearful chastisement of France. 9 , Let the reader turn to the 
first book of Kings, in which the parallel passage to our own 
history at the present crisis stands, according to our author, so 
alarmingly conspicuous ; and he will not be surprised that Mr 
Coleridge found himself 1 treading on glowing embers. * The 
insidious loyalty or covert Jacobinism of this same parallel, 
which be declines drawing on account of its extreme applicabi- 
lity, is indeed beyond our comprehension, and not a less ‘ cu- 
rious specimen of psychology, ’ than the one immediately pre- 
ceding it, in which he proves the doctrine of divine right to be 
revealed in an especial manner in the Hebrew Scriptures. 

We should proceed to notice that part of the Sermon, where 
the orator rails at the public praises of Dr Bell, and abuses Joseph 
Lancaster, con amove. Nothing more flat and vapid, in wit or 
argument, was ever put before the public, which he treats with 
sgch contempt. Of the wit, take the following choice sample. 

‘ But the phrase of the Reading Public, which occasioned this 
note, bringstp^gv mi fld the mistake of a lethargic Dutch traveller, 
who j^Wfmng highly gfetfflSiF from a showman’s caravan, which 
he^ia^bstttMiempted to enter by the words. The Learned Piq, 
^J^-tmthe pannels, met another caravan of a similar shape, with 
The Reading Fly on it, in letters of the spine size and splendour. 
44 Why, disis voonders above voonders ! *’ exclaims the Dutchman; 
takes his seat as first comer ; and, soon fatigued by waiting, and by 
the very hush and intensity of his^xpectation, gives way to his con- 
stitutional somnolence, from which he is roused by the supposed 
jt&Qjgman at Hounslow, with a — “ In what name , Sir / was your 
place taken ? 4s* V ou booked all the way for Reading ? — Now a Read- 
ing Public is (to my mind) more marvellous still, and in the third 
tier of “ voonders above voonders ! ” 

. Mr Coleridge's wit and sentimentality do not seem to have 
settled accounts together ; for in the very next page after this 
4 third tier of wonders , 9 he says — 

‘ And here my apprehensions point to two opposite errors. The 
first consists in a disposition to think, that as the peace of nations 
has been disturbed by the diffusion of a false light, it may be re- 
established by excluding the people from all knowledge and all pros- 
pect of amelioration. O ! never, never ! Reflection and stirrings of 
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mind, with all their restlessness, and all the errors that result from 
their imperfection, from the Too much , because Too are come 
into the world. The powers that awaken and foster the spirit of 
curiosity, are to be found in every village : Books arc in every novel : 
The infant’s cries are hushed with picture - books ; and the Cotta- 
ger’s child sheds his first bitter tears over pages, which render it 
impossible for the man to be treated or governed as a child. Here, 
as m so many other cases, the inconveniences that have arisen from 
a thing’s having become too general, are best removed by making 
it universal. * p. 49 f 

And yet, with Mr Coleridge, a reading public is c voonders 
above voonders ’ — a strange phrase, and yet no fiction ! The 
public is become a reading public, down to the cottager's child ; 

J nd he thanks God for it — for that great moral steam-engine, 
>r Bell’s original and unsophisticated plan, which he considers 
as .411 especial gift of Providence to the human race — thus about 
to be. converted into one great reading public ; and yet he utters 
his Profaccia upon it with a desponding sigh ; and proposes, as 
a remedy, to put this spirit which has gone forth, under the tu- 
telage of churchwardens, to cant against ‘ liberal ideas, ’ and 
4 the jargon of this enlightened age ; ’ — in other words, to turn 
this vast machine against itself, and make it a go-cart of cor- 
ruption, servility, superstition and tyranny. Mr Coleridge's 
first horror is, that there should be a reading public: his next 
hope is to prevent them from reaping an atom of benefit from 
• reflection and stirrings of mind, jy itb t ’ 

The conclusion of this discourse's even more^jbafJSlEfcS^al 
than the former part of it ; and we give the pulpit or 
from which Mr Coleridge is supposed to deliver it, * high eh*** 
throned above all height,' the decided preference over^ihat 
throne of dulness and of nons'vise which Pope did erst erect for 
the doubtful merits of Colley and Sir Richard. 

The notes are better, and but a little better than the text. 
We might select, as specimens of laborious foolery, the passage 
in which the writer defends second sights to prd^ that he" has 
unjustly been accused of visionary paradox, or hints that a dis- 
belief in ghosts and witches is no great sign of the wisdom of 
the age, or that in which he gives us to understand that Sir 
Isaac rfawton was a great astrologer, or Mr Locke no conjur- 
er. But we prefer (for our limits are straitened) the author’s 
description of a green field, which he prefaces by observing, that 
f, the book of Nature has been the music of gentle ana pious 
minds in all ages; and that it is the poetry of all human nature 
fo read it likewise in a figurative sense, and to find therein cor« 
lespondenppMmd symbols of a spiritual nature. ’ 
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Mr Coleridge's description of a green field. 

' I have at this moment before me, in the flowery meadow on 
which my eye is now reposing, one of Nature's most soothing chap- 
ters, in which there is no lamenting word, no one character of guilt 
or anguish. For never can I look and meditate on "the vegetable 
creation, without a feeling similar to that with which we gaze at a 
beautiful infant that has fed itself asleep at its mother’s bosom, and 
smiles in its strange dream of* obscure yet happy sensations. The 
same tedder and genial pleasure takes possession of me, and this 
pleasure is checked and drawn inward by the like aching melancho- 
ly, by the same whispered remonstrance, and made restless by a 
similar impulse of aspiration. It seems as if the soul said to her* 
seif — H From this state" (from that of a flowery meadow) “ hast 
thou fallen ! Such shouldst thou still become, thyself all permeable 
to a holier power ! Thyself at once hidden and glorified by its own 
transparency, as the accidental and dividuous in this quiet and har- 
monious object is subjected to the life and light of nature which 
shines in it, even as the transmitted power, love and wisdom, of God 
over all fills, and shines through, Nature ! But what the plant 
by an act not its own, and unconsciously — that must thou make thy- 
self to become ! must by prayer, and by a watchful and unresisting 
spirit, join at least with the preventive and assisting grace to make 
thyself, in that light of conscience which inflameth not, and with 
that knowledge which puffeth not up . 99 9 

This will do. It is well observed by Hobbes, that 4 it is by 
means of words only that a man becometb excellently wise or 
exc^^ad/lfoolisii 


Aut. IX. Letters from St Helena . Bv William Warden, 
Surgeon on Board the Northumberland. 8vo, London, 
1816 ’. 

mils h a short and amusing little book, full of entertaining 
gossip jAd chit-chat, exempt from baseness, and un- 
tainted with malignity. The author, a Navy surgeon by pro- 
fession, who seems to have passed the greater part of his life 
on board of ship, happened to serve, in his medical capacity, 
in the Northumberland, at the time when Napoleon Bonaparte 
was transferred to that vessel from the Bellerophon, in order to 
be conveyed to his prison of St Helena. When this accident 
brought Mr Warden unexpectedly in contact with the Ex- 
emperor of the French, he appears to h&ve entertained against 
that extraordinary personage, all the common prepossessions so 
industriously diffused in England, and so generally imbibed by 
persons of bis situation in life. That Napoleon nad adminis- 
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tered poison to his sick at Acre, and that he had employed 
assassins to murder Pichegru and Captain Wright, were points 
of which the Surgeon of the Northumberland was as thorough* 
Jy convinced, as of the efficacy of mercury in dysentery, or, as 
he himself assures us, of the truth of Holy Writ itself. But 
his mind, though prejudiced, was candid. Living on terms of 
intimacy with the followers of Napoleon, his conversations with 
them gradually effaced the unfavourable opinion he had formed 
of their master. Their devoted attachment to their\mfortu- 
nate chief, their eagerness to vindicate his fame, their admira- 
tion of his character, and affection to his person, made a natu- 
ral and unavoidable impression upon his mind. The object of 
so much regard and veneration, could not be ‘ the brutal monr 
ster, * the ‘ insensible tyrant, ’ he had heard described. An 
4 incarnation of the evil principle, * an • incarnate Moloch * 
might be dreaded and abhorred, but could not be loved and 
followed. The change begun by the companions of Napoleon’s 
exile, was completed by himself. His constant good humour 
and unvarying affability, his patience and equanimity under 
misfortunes which no mind of ordinary strength could bear, 
his thirst for knowledge, and eager but rational curiosity, and 
that fascination of manner, which all who have ever approached 
his person admit he can exert at pleasure on those around him, 
made a gradual, and, at length, ait entire conquest of Mr War- 
den ; eradicated every unfavourable i m pres^ioi^mm hLs bosom, 
and substituted the opposite st^itimdTWTtTfheir placesT^Sbn^ vi- 
sits which he made at Longwood, after the arrival t>i Tfl£'>3£ty 
St Helena, put the finishing hand to his conversion, and sent nttt^ 
back to Europe, full of admiration for the talents of Napoleon, 
and zealous to clear his repptation from the unjust aspef&ions 
attached to his character. 

According to the laudable practice of the Navy, Mr Warden 
had kept a regular journal of all the occurrences during his 
voyage, in which he had inserted his observations on NfTf*£' 
Icon as they arose ; and made notes of the conversations he 
had held with him, and the persons of his suite, at the time 
they happened. These notes and observations he has thrown 
into the form of Letters ; and, bv the persuasion of his friends, 
he has been induced to publish them. We heartily approve of 
this advic^ hut should have been better pleased if we had had 
his observations in their original simplicity, without comment 
or connexion, as affording a more authentic, and probably a 
more liyely and natural picture of his impressions at the mo- 
ment. But such as it is, we have found his book very enter- 
twining, and we can safely repommendit to our readers, as one 
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of the few works on Napoleon, that is neither sullied by adula- 
tion, nor disgraced by scurrility ; neither disfigured by a blind 
admiration of his defects, nor polluted by a base and malignant 
anxiety to blacken and defame a fallen man. 

But favourably as we think, on the whole, of Mr Warden's 
performance, we cannot but lament, that one, who had such 
opportunities of conversing with Napoleon, on the most re* 
markable events of his life, was not better prepared to derive 
advantage from such communications, by a more accurate ac- 
quaintance with the history and chronology of his own times. 
We are far from imputing any blame to Mr Warden for bis 
deficiencies in this respect. In his situation, it was not to 
expected, that he should have the history of Europe so fresh 
in his recollection, as to enable him to cross-question Napoleon, 
on the numerous and important topicks that formed the subject 
of their conversations. We suspect also that, previous to this 
voyage, Mr Warden’s opportunities of conversing in French 
had not been frequent ; and that, in some of his most interest- 
ing communications with Napoleon, he was compelled to have 
•the aid of an interpreter. From these two causes conjoined, 
we must seek an explanation of some errors and inaccuracies 
that occur in his historical statements, of which cavillers will no 
doubt avail themselves, to throw a general discredit upon his 
book. He tells us, for instance* on the authority of the follow- 
ers of Napo^on. tjiat Talleyrand approved of the Spanish war. 
W# otrgfit to have saicfj^iiat Talleyrand first suggested to Na- 
poleon AiVS^xpulsion of the Bourbons from Spain ; and he 
should have added, that though Talleyrand suggested this mea- 
sure, he disapproved of the plan which Napoleon adopted for 
its execution, because he thought it one that could not suc- 
ceed, — a greater proof, it must be owned, of his sagacity, than 
of his attachment to the House of Bourbon. In another part 
of his book, Mr Warden relates a conversation with Napoleon, 
^aliout the dttrth of Captain Wright, which implies, that Cap- 
tain Wriglftdied in the Temple, while the trials of Pichegru,. 
Moreau and Georges, were still depending. But Captain 
'Wright, if we are not mistaken, was not made prisoner till 
after the death of Pichegru ; and his death is not said to have 
taken .place till after the surrender of Ulm. Mistakes of this 
nature certainly detract from the value of Mr Warden’s histo- 
rical recollections ; but his descriptions of Napoleon’s personal 
conduct and manners are not affected by his blunders in chro-* 
nology ; and there is an air of plainness and sincerity in his ac- 
count of what he saw and heard, that recommends it strongly 
to the confidence of his readers 
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As a specimen of the graphical powers of Mr Warden* we 
shall take the following account of one of his interviews with 
Napoleon at Longwood. 

‘ On entering the room, I observed the back of a sofa turned to- 
wards me ; and, on advancing, I saw Napoleon lying at full length 
on it, with his left arm hanging over the upper part. The glare of 
light was excluded by a Venetian blind ; and before him there was 
a table covered with books. I could distinguish among them some 
fine bound volumes on the French Revolution. The heat of the day 
had occasioned him to dismantle himself of his coat and waistcoat. 
The moment his eye met mine, he started up and exclaimed, in 
English, in a tone of goodhumoured vivacity, * Ah ! Warden; how 
do you do ? 9 1 bowed in return ; when he stretched out his hand, 
saying, * 1 have got a fever. ’ I immediately applied my hand to 
the wrist, and observing, both from the regularity of the pulsation 
and the jocular expression of his countenance, that he was exercis- 
ing a little of his pleasantry ; 1 expressed my wish that his health 
might always remain the same. He then gave me a familiar tap on 
the cheek, with the back of his hand ; and desired me to go into 
the middle of the room, as he had something to say to me. 1 now 
congratulated him on the preservation of his health ; and compli-* 
mented him, at the same time, on the progress he appeared to have 
made in the £ngli>h language. ‘ I certainly enjoy, he said, a very < 
good state of health, which I attribute to a rigorous observance of 
regimen. My appetite is such, that I feel as if I could eat at any 
time of the day ; but I am regular in my meals ; and al ways leave 
off eating with an appetite ; besides, I j'UhTHlUn^rink 

strong wines. — With respect to the English language, 

I have been very diligent : I now read your newspapers with 
and must own, that they afford me no inconsiderable amusement." 
They are occasionally inconsistent, and sometimes abusive. — In ope 
paper I am called a liar , in another a tyrant, in a third a monster , 
and in one of them, which I really did not expect, I am described 
as a coward : hut it turned out, after all, that the writer did not ac- 
cuse me of avoiding danger in the field of battle, or flying from an 
enemy, or fearing to look at the menaces of fate and ftttune ; it dffl 21 
not charge me with wanting presence of mind in the hurty of battle, 
and in the suspense of conflicting armies : — no such thing. I want- 
ed courage, it seems, because I did not coolly take a dose of poison, ' 
or threw myself into the sea, or blow out my brains. The editor 
jnost certainly misunderstands me : I have, at least, too much cou- 
rage for that. (4 p. 133.) On another occasion, he expressed him- 
self on suicide in the following terms. * Suicide is a crime the most 
revolting to my feelings ; nor does any reason suggest itself to my 
understanding by which it can be justified. It certainly originates 
in that species of fear which we denominate poltronerie. For what 
plaim can that roan have to courage who trembles at the* frowns of, 
fortune ?— True heroism consists in being superior to the ills of life/ 
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in whatever shape they may challenge him to the combat. 
p* 58< 

We have heard that he had a similar conversation on suicide 
with one of his generals at Fontainebleau, after his first abdi- 
cation of the empire, in which he expressed the same sentiments, 
and concluded with these words—*. aussi je ne suis pas tout £ 
fait etranger aux sentimens religieux. 1 

When the Northumberland came in sight of the frightful 
rock of St Helena, the attendants of Napoleon assembled on 
the deck, to contemplate their future prison, and were variously 
affected by the spectacle. Napoleon himself did not leave his 
cabin for an hour after the ship had anchored in the bay. He 
then ascended the poop, and stood there, with his glass in hand, 
examining the numerous cannon that bristled in his view. 1 I 
observed him, * says Mr Warden, * with the utmost atten- 
tion, as I stood beside him for near half an hour ; and could 
not discover, in his countenance, the least symptom of strong 
or particukr emotion. ’ Mr Warden Lakes this opportunity 
of remarking, that during the* vhole voyage from England to 
St Helena, he * never saw any change in the placid countenance 
and unassuming manner of their distinguished shipmate ; ^por 
did he hear of a discontented look, or a peevish expression, 
being remarked by any other person in the ship.’ (p. 101.) 
The only occasion, indeed, on which Napoleon appears to have* 
betrayed a momentary feeling of irritation, was in consequence 
of JSip'Hl&dson £*>we having invited him, for the first time, to 
dine n X tlie-Plantation- house, on the arrival of the Countess of 
Loudon in the island. On Bertrand inquiring, f what answer 
it was his Majesty’s pleasure he should return to this invite* 
tion ? * Napoleon replied, * Say, the Emperor gave ^io an- 
swer. 9 And when Mr Warden alluded to the disappoints 
ment of the people of, the town, who had expected to see him 
pass by as he went to dinner, he exclaimed with some impa- 
SskAice, 1 What, go to dinner with a file of soldiers to guard me. 9 
In a few nrmutes, however, says Mr Warden, he resumed his 
usual cool manner, and continued the subject. 4 After all, he 
said, they could not expect me to accept the invitation. The 
distance is considerable, and the hour unseasonable; and I 
have almost relinquished the idea of exceeding my chain, ac- 
companied, as I must be* by an officer. 9 Some days after- 
wards, when he had heard that the Countess of Loudon had 
left the island, disappointed at not having seen him, he observ- 
ed, had the Countess of Loudon expressed herself fatigued by 
the voyage, or had she been indisposed from any other cause, 
J should have been happy to have waited on her.’ (p. 175 ,) 
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Nothing appears at this time to have given him so much an-» 
noyance as the necessity of having an officer by his side, when- 
ever he mounted on horseback. Mr Warden having observed 
to him, 4 that, considering the active life he had led, it did not 
appear that he took sufficient exercise to preserve himself in a 
right state of health ; 9 he replied, * My rides, indeed, are too 
confined ; but the being accompanied by an officer is so disa- 
greeable to me, that I must be content to suffer the consequences 
of abridging them. You know, continued he, the island of St 
Helena, and must be sensible that a sentinel, placed on either 
of these hills, can command the sight of me from the moment I 
quit this house till I return to it. If an officer Or soldier, placed 
on that height, will not satisfy your Governor, why not place 
ten, twenty — a troop of dragoons. Let them never lose sight 
of me; only keep an officer from my side . 9 (p. 171.) This 
small indulgence to a patient but indignant spirit, might, we 
think, have been granted by one soldier to another. The fo- 
reign Commissioners had not yet reached St Helena, whose 
presence in the island may justly*have alarmed Sir Hudson, in 
more ways than one, for the safety of his prisoner. 

At the Briars, a house midway up the mountain, belonging 
to Mr Balcombe, a merchant of the island, Napoleon took up 
his residence, at the request of the master of the mansion, while 
the house at Longwood was preparing for his reception. There 
happened to be a small Gothic building, ab ou t fifty vprds from 
the house, having one small room below' anaiwo small apart- 
ments above, which was fitted up for his habitaffdir There 
Was no choice in the arrangement of this confined abode: the* 

f round floor was occupied by him, while De Lape Caze, with 
i6 son,* who was a page, and th£ valet in waiting^ were to pos- 
sess the upper story, (p. 104.) Mr Warden, while visiting Mr 
Balcombe, accidentally met Napoleon, while in this situation. 
Taking a walk before dinner, he 4 met Napoleon clutteri ng^ 
down from among the rocks in his heavy military^oots. Hi*" 
accosted me, says Mr Warden, with an apparent mixture 
of satisfaction and surprise ; and reproached me in terms of 
great civility for my long absence. There was a rough deal 
board placed as a seat between two stones, on which, after 
having brushed away the dust with his hands, he set himself 
down, and d^Sred me to take my place by him. On all sides 
of the spot where we were seated, rocks were piled on rocks 
to the height of a thousand feet above our heads, while there 
was an abyss of equal depth at our feet. Nature seems, in a 
sportive mood, to have afforded this level space for a semi-aerial 
dwelling ; and while I was gazing with some astonishment on 
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the barren wonders of the scene around me — 1 Well, said 
Napoleon with a smile, what say you to it ? — and can you 
think that your countrymen have treated me kindly ? 9 His 
conversation then turned on the state and character of the isl- 
and, of which, books, he said, had given a very partial repre* 
sentation ; and on this, as on every other occasion, he was easy, 
goodhumoured and familiar, without the least apparent recol* 
lection of his former greatness ; and whenever the subject would 
admit of it, he never failed to give an air of cheerfulness to his 
remarks. He inquired after the officers of the Narthumber* 
land, whose names he endeavoured to recollect, and expressed 
a wish to see them in their wav to Longwood, where they weife 
employed in superintending the completion of <his house ; 1 jf, 
said he, they will be contented to visit me, as you do now, ill 
the fields — as my present habitation, which serves me for break* 
fast, dinner and bed-room, is not precisely calculated to receive 
company. 9 Napoleon, continues Mr Warden, frequently makes 
one of Mr Balcombe’s family parties, where he is neither trouble- 
some nor intrusive, but conducts himself with the manners of a 
gentleman, and a lively demeanour that promotes the general 
vivacity of the domestic circle/ (p. 109.) 

The account that Mr Warden gives of the appearance and 
habits of Napoleon, is striking and descriptive. 

4 His forehead is thinly covered with dark hair, as well as the top 
of h«s head, which is large, and has a singular flatness. What hair 
tie has biirinjd is bushy : and I could not discern the slightest mix- 
, ture of white in it. His eyes, which are grey, are in continual mo- 
tion, and hurry rapidly to the various objects around him. His 
teeth are regular and good; his neck is short, but his shoulders 
of the finest proportion. The rest of his figure, though blended 
with the Dutch fulness, is of a very handsome form. His face 
is uncommon ; large, full and pale, but not sickly. In conver- 
sation, the muscles suffer little or no exertion ; with the exception of 
those in thjrironiediate vicinity of the mouth, the whole seem fixed, 
and the forehead particularly smooth. That of a Frenchman is ge- 
nerally Wrinkled, from the habitual muscular exertion of the counte- 
nance, which we call grimace ; but however earnest Napoleon may 
be in conversation, he discovers no distortion of feature. When he 
wishes to enforce a question, he sometimes employs his hand, but 
that alone. He sometimes smiles, but I believe he seldom laughs. 9 

The only occasion, indeed, where Mr Warden appears to 
have seen him laugh, was on hearing a story about the Abbe de 
Pradt, whose ridiculous self-sufficiency * brought his risible facul- 
ties into complete exertion. 9 The composure of his manner 
dissatisfied Mr Warden, who complained of it to Bertrand; 
and wished to know, whether he discovered, at uny time, the 
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feeling of affection and tenderness. ‘ Be assured he does, ’ re- 
plied Bertrand. * He is not without a heart, in your sense of die 
expression; but he does not, cannot, will not make a parade of 
it * When Mr Warden mentioned the arrival of news of the 
trial and sentence of Marshal Ney, Napoleon advanced a step 
nearer to him, but without the least change of countenance, 
* What, said he, Marshal Ney has been sentenced to be shot ? * 
The particulars of the trial were then related to him, but he 
made no comment on them. One solitary expression only e- 
scaped him $ and that was, * Marshal Ney was a brave m&n, * 

We have preferred these extracts as a specimen of Mr War- 
den’s book, though to some of our readers they may appear 
trifling, because they relate to particulars that fell under his im- 
mediate observation, and depend neither on the accuracy of bis 
historical reminiscences, nor on the truth of the information 
communicated to him by others. The remaining space we have 
allotted to the present article, we shall employ in a short and ge- 
neral review of the public and political life of Napoleon, with 
such facts and anecdotes interspersed, as have been furnished to 
us, on good authority, from persons familiarly c< nnected with 
him at different periods of his fortune, or obtainc d from some 
of our countrymen, who saw and conversed with him during his 
residence in the Isle of Elba. 

Napoleon Bonaparte is the son of Charlgg Bonggarte and 
Letitia Ramolini. His father, who was a man of t alents , served 
under Paoli; and, after the submission of Corsica toTBe French, 
he was more than once deputy of the Noblesse. The family was 
originally Tuscan, and had been settled for many centuries at 
San Miniato. In Mazzuchelli, mention is made of several Bo£ 
napartes of San Miniato, who had distinguished themselves in 
the republick of letters; and, so late as 1796, one of the family 
still survived, a Chevalier de St Etienne, rich and respectable, 
who claimed, and was proud to acknowledge his Relationship” 
with the young conqueror of Italy. At the height ofnapoleon'e 
fortune, there were flatterers, who found or fabricated proofs of 
his descent from the antient princes or tyrants of Treviso. But 
there was probably as little foundation for Ibis genealogy, as for 
the m iserable impostures of the Emigrants, who represented him 
as sprung fronfthe lowest dregs of the people. His eldest sister 
was educated at Saint Cyr; which fact alone, independent of 
the place held by his father in the deputation of Corsica, would 
be proof sufficient that his family belonged to the antient order 
of Noblesse. The name of Napoleon, by which he was chris- 
tened, is common in Italy. It was one or the family names of 
the Ursini, and was introduced into the family of Bonaparte by 
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an alliance contracted with the house of Lomellini in the 16th 
century. * For these unimportant details, we are conscious we 
owe an apology to our readers. No persons can have more 
contempt than ourselves for such frivolous discussions, — the Up- 
sual, and, in more cases, the sole materials of family history* 
But, on this occasion, such pitiful arts have been used to distort 
the truth, that, when the opportunity offered, we could not re- 
sist the temptation of exposing ignorance, and detecting malig- 
nity. , 

At an early age, Napoleon was sent to the Military Collegia 
of Briennes, where he distinguished himself by his proficiency 
in mathematicks, and his love of reading, but gave offence to 
his instructors, by his obstinacy in refusing to learn Latin bf 
the usual routine. He would neither get the rules of grammar 
by heart, nor commit verses to memory; nor compose nor speak 
in Latin. As a punishment for this perverseness, he was de- 
tained a year or two longer than usual in that seminary, bu t 
was at length admitted into the ecole militairei and, at the age 
of 15 or 16, he obtained his first commission in the army. In 
the year 1785, he lost his father, who died at Montpelier: but 
that misfortune was in a great measure repaired by the kindness 
and care of his great-uncle Lucian, archdeacon of Ajaccio, a 
man of excellent character, and distinguished talent for obser- 
vation, who is said to have early discerned the extraordinary 
parts, ^nd prognosticated the future rise of Napoleon. This 
venerable c^donan died in 1791, at the age of 73. 

^ For some years after his admission into the army, Napoleon 
appears to have divided his time between garrison-duty with 
his regiment and residence on furlough with his family in Cor- 
sica. He composed at this period a History of Corsica, and 
sent it to the Abbe llaynal, then residing at Marseilles, who 
received this juvenile performance with approbation, and ad- 
''djggd him to publish it, saying it was a work that would last. 
He afterwards cost it into the form of a Memorial for the Go- 
vernment ; but public events followed so rapidly, that it was 
never printed, and is now probably lost. In 1790, he con- 
ducted his sister home from Saint Cyr ; and on the quay of 
Toulon, had a narrow escape from the mob, who assailed them 
with cries of d bus les aristocrats , d bas la cocar de noire 1 Per- 

* The following passage, from Sansovino’s history of the Casa 
Orsina, may, perhaps, amuse some of our readers. ‘ Ma molti pin 
furono i Napoleoni, perche in tutti i tempi gli qjecchi Italiani, o 
nella pace o neila guerra, udirono quests nobilissima voce in nomini 
segnalati. ’ Lib. II. p. 20* 
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ceiving it was a black ribband in his sister’s bonnet, which 
these worthy patriots mistook for a black cockade, he instantly 
tore it off, and threw it into the sea. In 1791, be was promot- 
ed to be captain of artillery in the regiment of Grenoble, and 
was quartered at Valence in Dauphiny. In the winter of the 
same year, he returned to Corsica, and was there employed in 
raising and forming a regiment of volunteers, of which he was 
allowed to take the command, without resigning his commis- 
sion in the regular service. While occupied in this duty, he 
had Occasion to display his coolness and courage, in an affray 
between his regiment and the national guard of Ajaccio, which 
caused some bloodshed, and produced much disturbance in the 
iorwu: And on the breaking out of the war with Sardinia, he 
gave the first specimen of his military enterprise, by taking 
possession of the small isles that lie between Corsica and Sardi- 
nia. He wfis about tills time intimately connected with the ce- 
lebrated Paoli, and with Pozzo di Borgo, a young Corsican of 
talents and ambition, with whom he has been ever since on 
terms of the bitterest animosity. What was the real ground 
of difference between these associates, we cannot inform our 
readers with any certainty. The friends of Napoleon pretend, 
that, suspecting from the orders of Paoli, it. was the intention 
of that veteran to revolt against France, he remonstrated strong- 
ly against the design ; in consequence of which, he was arrest- 
ed, and committed to prison. Escaping from his confinement, 
he fled to the mountains, and was there seized bjusome peas- 
ants of the opposite party, and brought back to Pozzo di Bor- 
go, who determined to rid himself of a troublesome rival, Hy 
delivering him up to the English. This resolution, which might 
have consigned Napoleon to a jail for years, was frustrated by 
the corruption or compassion of his guards, who connived at 
his escape from prison, the night before he was to have been 
given up to an English vessel, that was then hovering uWJfr* 
the coast. At Calvi, where he arrived without ffny second in- 
terruption, he found two French Commissioners, to whom he 
communicated the designs of Paoli and Pozzo di Borgo, and 
soon after he quitted the island and joined the army of Nice, to 
which his regiment was attached. 

The first ^ervice on which he was employed, qiter his return 
to France, was to superintend, as artillery officer, the batteries 
between Saint Remo and Nice. From this duty, he was de- 
spatched, by his commanding officer, on a mission to Mar-* 
seilles, and other neighbouring towns, to procure supplies for 
the army ; after which, he was directed to proceed to Auxonne, 
La Fere, and Paris, for ordnance stores and artillery officer*. 
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The if*?; of the departments against the Convention raged at 
that^iroein the South of France; and Napoleon found some 
difficulty in obtaining from towns in arms against the Govern* 
mem, the provisions necessary for its armies, < bjtt, partly by. 
appealing to the patriotism, and partly by Working qntlie fear?., 
of the insurgents, he accomplished his .oigec^'^AC^vignm^ 
he was strongly urged, by some Federalists, lqd'pfpa|t* 

mentalforces; bftjbe s$e*#ly refused to have apf 
with them, saying^ne would take no part in a civil wh%. 
detained at that nk>:be had an opportunity of. 
wretched imsjmjmitjf ;>f the generals on both sid^|-*-royvP^'^^ 
well aa rapnbhcaai wad* mtr the surrender of the 
Cartaux, whok from « bad painter, had become a wdnw fjMt^y 
ral, be wrote apampidet in ridicule of the whole afiair, wmnkv j 
he called Dejeuner de troU militaires a Avignon * ■ . , 

On lus return to the army of Italy, he was invited to amim-t 
in the siege of Toulon 5 and, by his services onthat occasioa^j 
he contributed materially to the reduction of .thffpUee. WhmX 
he first joined the besieging army, he found It still under the 
command of Cartaux, who was as obstinate and jealous of 0 - 
thers, as be was ignorant and incapable himself. Some time 
after the evacuation of the town by the Allies, as Napoleon was 
showing hb brother Lewis the works and operations of the 
siege, he pointed out to him a spot, where an unskilful attack 
on <me of the forts had occasioned a great and unnecessary 
slaughter of the soldiers. The mounds, under which their bo- 
dies had been 'In ter red, and other marks of, the transaction, 
were still fresh. Tenez, jeune homme , said Napoleon to his bro- 
ther, learn from this scene, that it is not less a matter of con- 
science, than of prudence, for a military man to study well his , 
profession. For, had the wretch, who led these brave fellows 
to the fort, understood his duty, many of them would be now 
enjoying life, 'and serving their country. His ignorance has 
‘foutt&ed them, and hundreds besides, in the flower of youth, 
and in the prtSSpect of honour and happiness. These words he 
uttered wttn great emotion, and with the tears standing in his 
eyes. Haw -strange it seems, that one, who had naturally these 
strong sentiments of humanity, should have been the cause of 
so much havoc mid destruction in the world ! The officer at 
Toulon sacrificed hundreds to his ignorance. How many thou- 
sands have perished in Spain, Russia and Germany, victims to 
the ambition and wilfulness of Napoleon 1 
The arrival of Dugommier with reinforcements, changed the 
aspect of afibirs at Toulon. In a letter of that able General 
vol, xxvh. no, 54. H h 
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to toe Convention, be praises Bonaparte, commander of ar- 
tillery, for bis conduct in toe attack that led to toe capture of 
General O’Hara. * On the reduction of toe town, Nonleon, 
as a reward for his services, was appointed commander in chief 
of toe artillery of the army©? Italy; and, in that capacity, be 
aanated at toe siege of Onegtia, and proposed, but without e£- 
tes to Domerbion, general of toe army, a plan for toe inva- 
sion of itsJyi which He was shortly afterwards destined to exe- 
cute. Removed from his situation in theltaSen army by some 
intrigue to Paris, he was nominated to a command in Isa Ven- 
dfej but, disliking toe service, hevrant to Paris to remonstrate 
against it. He there found that he was not only named op a 
atawice to which he was atone, but that he had been removed 
foam toe artillery fo the line. Considering this to be a slight as 
well as a disadvantage, he declined toe appointment, and re- 
mained some months at Paris without employment From this 
Inactivity, so unsuitable to his temper and character, be was 
Mamaned by Barns, who had known him at Toulon, to toko 
toe command of toe armed force destined to protect the Con- 
vention against the sections of Paris. The dispositions made 
by Napoleon, secured an easy victory to the Convention ; and, 
in recompense of this important service, he was named General 
en second of the army of the interior. Soon afterwards, he 
married Josephine, widow of General Besuhamais j and, early 
in the ensuing spring, he was appointed Commander in Chief 
of toe army of Italy. t 

It is not our intention to follow Napoleon through the bril- 
liant history of his Italian campaign, the most s plen did and 
least exceptionable pariod of his political career. In one year 
he drove toe Germans from the shores of toe Mediterranean to 
the heart of Carinthia, defeated and dispersed their armies, 
and gave peace to the Continent. Criticisms ryp have heard of 
military men on his skill and conduct as a General in tost ever 
memorable compaign, of the justness of which we have nd*pre-'- 
tension to form an opinion. But this we know, Shat no Gene- 
ral, in antient or modern times, ever obtained so many splendid 
victories in so short a time, with means so inennaiiWehfr , and 
with such powerful enemies opposed to him. But his l ea s t glo- 
ry was that of a conqueror. Not to speak of toe civil ina fa tu- 
tmns in ftombardy, by which he did all that in him lay to se- 
cure the happiness and independence of toe new republick be 
had moated ; he showed himself, on every occasion, the sincere 
and earnest friend of peace ; and merited, if he has not ob- 
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tawed, the praise of being the first man in authority under the 
Reach Republick, who set limits to- its aggrandizement, and 
honestly endeavoured to restore again tranquillity to the worlds 
The indulgence he showed to the Pope at Tdentino, when 
Rome, was completely at his mercy, procured him no friends, 
and excited against him manvenemies at*home. . And -we can 
add, on the authority of Mela, Vice-president of the C is alp i ne 
RepqWick, a manof talents and integrity, that he conchided 
the peace ofGampoRwiuo, in opposition to tbe aeofft order* 
and positive instructions of the Directory. Republicans, if 
any such remain in France, may perhaps be pcrmitted.toblaflM 
him for his moderation.. It was chimerical to hope for anyae- 
lid peaoe between the new Republick and the antient dynasties of 
Europe. But, if he fell into an error, it was by indulgh^ 
hopes, in which every good man at that tune was willing to 
participate. 

But, splendid as were the achievements, and great as were 
at this time the merits of Napoleon as a warrior, a legislator, 
and a peace-maker, it is impossible to bestow upon them, even 
then, our unmixed commendation. The tone In which hedBjtr- 
ed liberty to the Italians, was that of Khaled propagating hip 
religion by the sword. Converts were praised, protected, nod 
encouraged ; but infidels, that rejected bis mission and resisted 
his arms, were given up without mercy to military execution. 
The great stain, however, on his character at this period, was 
his conduct towards Venice. There is great reason to believe, 
that the cession*of the Venetian States to the House of Austria, 
was stipulated by a secret article of the preliminaries of Leoben, 
—that the causes afterwards alleged for making war on the Ve- 
netian republick, were mere pretexts for an nnjnst invasion,— 
and that negotiations were entered into with the disaffected at 
Venice, to get possession of the capital without resistance ; not 
for the purpose of restoring liberty to the people, but with an 
-•intention of coolly and deliberately delivering them over to the 
harsh, haughty, and rapacious gripe of the Austrians. In this 
complicated act of, treachery ana injustice, it may be difficult to 
aay whether Napoleon or the Emperor of Germany was most 
to blame. .The one betrayed, the other accepted the spoils of a 
friend. The .difference, was, that the Austrian had no charac- 
ter to lose, no reputation to forfeit. If such was the price' of 
peace, , the -world paid dear for its short-lived tranquillity. 

Napoleon .has been also reproached with having corrupted, 
during his Italian campaign, not the discipline, but the tone 
and character of his army, by protecting and encouraging his 
generals In the most scandalous pillage and extortion, and in 
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which they quickly became as great proficients as the Commis- 
sioners of the Convention itself It was by his army, too, that 
the first example was given of military interference in the poli- 
tical concerns of the interior. Hitherto, the armies of the Re- 
publick had vanquished its enemies, without ever presuming to 
take a part in die infernal discussions of their country. But in 
1797, a party appeared in the Council of 500, in opposition 
to the Directory, whove views perhaps were innocent, but 
whose conduct certainly exposed them to suspicion. Some of 
the leaders of this party were undoubtedly Royalists ; but the 
greater part of their adherents appear to have had no other in- 
tentions than to check the arbitrary government and scandalous 
corruption of the Directory. The course they took for this 
purpose was to withhold supplies* from the government, and in- 
stitute a rigid inquiry into its expenses. The Directory availed 
themselves of the effects of this plan of operations; and impress- 
ed the armies with a belief, that all their wants and privations 
arose from a factious opposition in the legislature, which endea- 
voured to destroy the defenders of their country, for the pur- 
pose of bringing back the exiled family. The General of the 
Italian army encouraged this impression, in a public proclama- 
tion to his troops. Addresses from his army were sent to the 
government, complaining, in language most indecorous and un- 
constitutional, of the majority of the legislature. It was the 
design of Napoleon to havt followed up these addresses, by 
marching jvith part of his army to Paris, on pretence of sup- 
porting th§ Directory and the Republick, but with the inten- 
tion of procuring for himself a principal share in the govern- 
ment. The Revolution of Fructidnr, which happened sooner, 
and was accomplihscd with greater facility than he expected, 
prevented the execution of this design. By this event, the par- 
ty in opposition to the Directory was completely extinguished ; 
and no pretence was left for the general of the Italian army to 
cross the Alps with his troops. Such, at least, is the account* 
we have received from Melzi of the secret designS'of Napoleon 
at this .period. Of the Directory, it was ever his custom to 
apeak with contempt ; and, when commenting on their supine- 
ness and their blunders, he used to remark, that .if any man 
could combine the new system of France with a military go- 
vernment, he might raise that country to a high rank among 
nations, and maintain it in that elevation. So early had he 
conceived dtat formidable plan, which had so nearly proved 
fatal to the ‘liberties of the 'world, and which no power but that 
of the elements was able to confound. 

That his republicanism was already of a doubtful character, 
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though he assured some one in the Isle of Elba that he conti- 
niied a good republican till bis expedition to Egypt, is further 
corroborated by some anecdotes we have heard related of him 
by the late Count Meerfeldt. That nobleman was one of the, 
negotiators on the part of Austria at Leoben, and afterwards at 
Campo Formio. In the course of some discussion, he dropped 
a hint, that General Bonaparte was in a situation to take the 
lead either in France or Italy. Napoleon made no reply to the 
observation, but be did not seem at all displeased by it ; and 
spoke of the attempt to govern France by representative bodies, 
and republican institutions, as a mere experiment Encouraged 
by this opening, Meerfeldt ventured, with the approbation of 
his Court, to propose to him a principality in Germany; Na- 
poleon expressed himself to be obliged and flattered by the of- 
fer, as it showed the opinion entertained of his talents and im- 
portance, but said it would never auswcr to him ; for if he re- 
ceived such a favour by means of Austria, he must expect to be 
sacrificed, in the event of any future war with.France. Austria, 
if successful, would cast hi-n off as an useless incumbrances and 
France, if superior, would crush him as one who had preferred 
the patronage of Austria to the career open to him at home. 
He added, with frankness, that it was his object to get admis- 
sion into the government of his own country ; and that, if he 
could once set nis foot in the stirrup, he had no doubt he should 
go a great way. 

The character of Napoleon, at this period, appears to have 
been that of an enterprising soldier, with extraordinary talents 
and genius, but of no fixed political principles or opinions ; full 
of aspiring thoughts, but without any settled plan to gratify his 
ambition. It was impossible, said Meerfeldt, for any one to 
converse with him for ten minutes, without perceiving that he 
was a man of great views and great capacity. His language, 
bis manner, his conceptions, said Melzi, were striking and pe- 
p culi&f. In conversation, as in war, be was fertile and full of re- 
source ; qui(!k in discerning, and prompt in pressing the weak 
points of his adversary. His information from books was small, 
and he had made little progress in any branch of study, except 
in Mathematicks; but he had great quickness of apprehension, 
and wonderful powers of application. Of all his qualities, con- 
tinued Melzi, the most remarkable was his capacity of long con- 
tinued and unremitted attention. His projects were vast and 
gigantick, conceived with genius, but sometimes impracticable, 
end not infrequently abandoned from temper, or defeated by 
bis own impatience. He was naturally hasty, decisive, impetu- 
ous and violent; but could make himself v$ry agreeable in con- 
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versation, and showed great deference and civility to those whom 
he wished to conciliate. Though habitually dose and reserved, 
he was sometimes indiscreet and imprudent from passion, — but 
-he seemed never to Unbosom himself from affection. La balle 
fid me tuera , portera nttm ndm 9 was one of his sayings, and sa- 
vours of that fatalism 'so natural to men whose lives are daily ex* 
dosed to the chances of war, or to the dangers of the ocean. 
His figure was at this time pale and thin; and with so slender a 
frame, his activity and endurance of fatigue appeared Mite in* 
credible. We qUote Melzi with the greater confidence, because 
he was a man competent to judge of the attainments, as well as 
the talents of others; and, at the time we received our informa- 
tion from him, he was retired from the world, and had no mo- 
tive whatever for extenuating or exaggerating the truth. 

Such was Napoleon at his return to France, after the con- 
quest of Italy,— an object of admiration to the world, and of 
jealousy and suspicion to the government he had served. He 
was received, however, with every external appearance of con- 
fidence and respect ; and nominated, even before his arrival at 
Paris, one of tne Commissioners to Rastadt, for the final pa- 
cification of the Continent. But he soon discovered, that the 
negotiation was a mere farce, and that the Directory had no 
serious intentions of peace. He was appointed to command 
the expedition against England ; but he saw the folly of the en- 
terprise, and withdrew from it. His situation was now become 
critical. There was no opening for him at home, nor<6ecu- 
rity in a private station, to which, in the early periods of his 
life, he appears, in moments of despondence, to have frequent- 
ly looked forward with anxious desire. In 1796, a project 
had been sent to him for the invasion of Egypt, which he 
had examined and returned, with his opinion of it, to the Di-^ 
rectory. It was now resumed, and the command of the expe»~ 
dition was proposed to him. To have refused a third appoint-^ 
ment, would nave exposed him to suspicion, and, most pro-' 
bablv, to destruction. The expedition to Egypt ^Was calculat- 
ed, besides, to dazzle his ardent and ambitious mind, full of 
romantick plans, and fond of extraordinary enterprises. No 
war could be more unjust. France was at peace with the Ot- 
toman Porte, the nominal sovereign of Egypt ; and had no 
pretence of quarrel with the Beys, tne real masters of the coun- ' 
try. But this consideration was not sufficient to deter the Ge- 
neral, and waatMtde calculated to make impression on the go- 
vernment that employed him. The expedition sailed $ and, by 
most extraordinaiy luck, it arrived at Alexandria, after the re- 
duction of Malta, without encountering the fleet under Nelson, 
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which bad been despatched by Lord St Vincent to intercept its 
progress. 

ft Egypt, Napoleon made war on the same principles as in 
Italy, bnt in a style more oriental and despotic. He had to 
deal with treacherous and ferocious enemies ; and be punished 
their perfidy and inhumanity with a severity and cruelty bor- 
rowed from themselves. The inhabitants of Cairo having risen 
against his garrison, he was not content with punishing those 
taken with arms m their hands ; but, suspecting their pnests to 
have been the secret movers of the insurrection, he collected 
them, to the number of two hundred, and ordered them to be 
shot. Such enormities are plainly unjustifiable ; yet some pal- 
liation may be found, in the indignation of both general and 
soldiers at the cruelty and brutality of their enemies, who not 
only murdered all the prisoners that fell into their hands, but 
mutilated and abused their bodies in a manner too horrible to 
be related. Policy had also its share in these severities. The 
miserable inhabitants of the East know no principle of govern- 
ment but fear. The execution of Cairo struck terror into their 
minds ; 4 et depuis ce terns la 9 9 said Napoleon, 4 ilsriont iti fort 
4 attaches, car its voient bien , qu 9 il rCy avoit pas de molles&e dans 
9 ma maniere de gouverncr . 9 

Without entering on the minor accusations against Napo- 
leon, for his conduct in Egypt, the following are commonly 
mentioned as the deepest ana most heinous of his offences 
die ipassacre of his prisoners at Jaffa ; — the poisoning of his 
sick at Acre ; — his pretended conversion to Mahometanism 
his*desertion of his army. On these charges we shall bestow a 
few words, in the order in which they have been enumerated. 

Of the massacre of the Turks at Jafia, Napoleon gave the 
following account to Lord Ebrington, one of the most candid 
and intelligent of the travellers witn whom he conversed at Elba 
on the history and past transactions of his life. On Lord E- 
'brington asking him about the massacre of the Turks at Jafia, 
he answered *- 4 C*e$t vrai s fen fs fusilier a peu pres deux mille. 
9 Vans trouoez fa un peu fort ; mats je leur avois accorde une ca - 
9 pitulation d El Arisch, a condition qu'ils retournero']ent chez eux. 
9 lls Pont rompu , et se sont jettis aans Jqffa 9 et je lesprispar 
9 assend. Je nepouoois les emmener prisonniers avec moi 9 car je 
9 manquois de pain 9 et its etoient des diables trop dangcreux pour 
9 les lacker une secondefois s de sorte queje n'avois d 9 autre moyen 
9 que de les tuer. 9 We quote from the notes of Lord Ebring- 
ton, which he has permitted us to use, in preference to the ac- 
count at Mr Warden, which is less concise. 

According to this statement, the breach of parole in the gar- 
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won of El Arisch was the, ground of justification ; the situation 
of the French army the real motive for this massacre. Now f 
though it be true that, by the laws of war, a prisoner who has once 
, broke his, parole, is not afterwards entitled to quarter, * this is a 
right but rarely exercised $ and in no other instance, we believe, 
in modern times, has it ever been exerted on so great a body of 
men as perished at Jaffa. If the French bad refused quarter in 
the heat of (he assault, no one could have blamed, or, after the 
violation of their flag of truce, wondered at their conduct; and, 
if their general had been aware that a considerable part of the 
garrison consisted of prisoners liberated on their parole at El 
Arisch, there can be little question that such would have been his 
orders : but we doubt if any instance can be found of a garrison 
spared at the moment of assault, and condemned afterwards to 
execution. But this is not all. We have been informed, that 
one third only of the garrison of Jaffa were composed of prison- 
ers taken at El Arisch; and whatever right the laws of war might 
give to the conqueror over them, we cannot understand how 
that right could be extended to the rest of the garrison. 

Whether a General is entitled, from regard to the safety of 
his own army, and to the execution of the service on which he 
is employed, to put his prisoners to death, or confine them in a 
situation where they must inevitably perish, or deliver them over 
to a barbarian, in whose hands they have no mercy to expect, 
are questions we are unwilling to discuss. Our readers will per- 
ceive, that on the determination of this point depends not^only 
the reputation of Napoleon at Jaffa, but of Henry V. at ^gin- 
court, ot Lord Anson in the South Sea, and of the Bailli Suf- 
frein on the coast of Coromandel. This much at least is cer- 
tain, that the necessity must be clear and urgent, which can 
justify acts so repugnant to the feelings of humanity, and so con- 
trary to the practice of civilized nations : and, that there wa? 
some appearance of necessity in the case of Jaffa, cannot be de- 
nied. It was not safe to dismiss the prisoners on their pArole, 1 
after the conduct of the garrison of El Arisch. No one could 
doubt, after such experience of the enemy, that on whatever 
terms they might be liberated, they woula throw themselves, 
without scruple, into the first place of arms they found open to 
receive them ; or remain behind, and harass the flanks and rear 
of th»* French army in its advance into Palestine. The force 
under Napoleon was too weak to furnish an escort sufficient to 
convey them t^,a place of security. It consisted of only 6000 
men, and the prisoners amounted to 3000, of whom 1800 were 
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shot, and 1200 escaped from their guard. It is but fair' to add 9 
that whatever may be our opinion of this execution B the blame 
of it does not belong exclusively to the commander in chief; ^ It 
was determined upon in a council of . war, at which Berthier, 
Kleber, Lannes, Bon f Caffarelly, and other officers assisted. 

That the intention of administering opium as a poison, to a 
few of the sick of his army, was entertained by Napoleon, he 
has related to many, and with this addition, that it was owing 
to his physician, the design was not carried into execution. 
But this suggestion arose from a mistaken judgment, not from 
a bad hearty and least of all, from indifference about the fate or 
fortunes of his soldiers. AH accounts agree, that his attention 
to his sick and wounded, during his Syrian Campaign, was 
most, exemplary. He visited the hospitals in person, exposed 
himself to the most imminent danger of infection, conversed 
with the sick, listened to their complaints, saw that his medical 
officers did their duty ; and at every movement of his army, and 
more particularly at the retreat from Acre, his chief solicitude 
was about his hospital ; and the skill and care with which his 
sick and wounded were removed, -drew praises even from his 
enemies. On those points, all the medical men of his army 
concur in one evidence in his favour. Desgenettes, who was 
chief physician to his army in Syria, i$ a royalist, but at no 
time, not even since the restoration of the Bourbons, has he 
«ver mentioned the conduct of Napoleon to his sick and wound- 
eg), without the just encomiums which his care and tenderness 
had deserved. We happened lately to meet with the celebrated 
• Assolini at Munich, who was one of his Medical Staff' in Syria. 
Though no friend of Napoleon, he joined in the universal tes- 
timony in his favour upon this subject. Having stated to Na- 
poleon at Acre, that the means of transport provided for the 
sick were insufficient, he was directed to stop all the baggage 
horses as they passed, and even to make the officers dismount 
ahd give their horses for this service. These orders were punc- 
tually executed, and not a sick person was left behind, who in 
the judgment of his medical attendants could be removed with 
safety. But let us hear the story of the poisoning, in the words 
of Napoleon himself. When Lord Ebrington visited him ift 
the isle of Elba, he repeatedly and earnestly requested his guest 
to question him freely about the past incidents of' his life ; and 
when, in consequence of this permission, Lord Ebrington al- 
luded to this report, he answered without hesitation, • 11 y a 
4 dam cela un fond de veriti. Some soldiers of the army had 
4 the plague. They could not have lived 24 hours. 1 was a- 
4 bout to march. I consulted Desgenettes as to the means of 
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f removing them* He said it unto* be attended with theriak of 
4 infection, and would be useless to themselves, as they were 

* past recovery. I then recommended to him to give them a 
4 dose of opium, rather than leave them to the mercy of the 

• Turks. II me repandit en fart homete homme 9 que son metier 
4 etoit de guerir et non de tuer : so the men were left to their fate. 

4 Perhaps he was right ; though 1 asked for them, what, under 
4 similar circumstances, I should have wished my best friend to 
4 have done by me. I have often reflected since on this point 
4 of morality, and have conversed on it with others, etje crois 
4 qu'au fond il vaut totijowrs mieux souffrir qtfun hofnme Jinisse 
4 sa destinee quelle qiHelle soit. I judged so afterwards, in the 
4 case of my poor friend Duroc, who, when his bowels were 
4 foiling out before my eyes, repeatedly cried to me, to have 
4 him put out of misery ; je lui dis 9 je vous plains , mon ami , 

4 mais il n*y a pas de remede : il faut souffrir jusqu'd la fin . ’ 
The truth of this simple and ingenuous confession, we see no 
reason whatever to question. That this suggestion was most 
properly rejected by Desgenettes, every one will agree j but he 
must have a mind strongly biassed by prejudice, who can re- 
present the proposal of Napoleon as arising from a callous in- 
sensibility to the sufferings and fate of his soldiers. It had its 
source, on the contrary, in strong but ill-directed feelings of hu- 
manity, which neither he nor Desgenettes had a right to indulge 
in the manner proposed. 

The apostasy of Napoleon in Egypt, we cannot regard in p 
more serious light, than the feigned Mahometanism of Major 
Horneman, or of any other traveller, whom the African Asso- • 
ciation have employed to explore the secrets of the Desert. No 
one imagines, that Napoleon was a sincere convert to Islamism, 
or that he adopted the language and sentiments of the Koran, 
for any other purpose than that of gaining the confidence and 
conciliating the good will of the natives. He might also hope, 
by his mystical and prophetic denunciations, to terrify and conn 
found his enemies, and diffuse a superstitious awe amund his 
person ; but that he should have seriously intended to set up for 
a second Mahomet, is an idea that could only have entered 
into the head of a crazy visionary, who might in other circum- 
stances have been his first disciple. This piece of hypocrisy? 
according to his own account, answered completely his purpose, 

4i Yon can hardly imagine, ’ said he to Lord Ebrington, 4 the 
4 advantages 1 gayied in Egypt from die adoption of their wor- 
4 ship . 9 But, after all, it was a low artifice, the device of a 
cunning, not the resource of an elevated mind. The language 
of his proclamations has given scandal, and, to a pious ear, it 
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must be owned, they are shocking and offensive, fiat we must 
consider the infidelity then openly professed in France, and re- 
collect that Napoleon, bred in Camps, and educated in the Re- 
volution, must have imbibed the loose notions of religion that 
generally prevailed, at that ticoe, among his countrymen* 

His desertion of his army was a military offence against his 
own government, for which he was liable to be punished. But 
it was no crime against his army, whom he left in a flourishing 
condition, as appeared by the footing he was able to maintain 
in Egypt,* and by the resistance they afterwards opposed to the 
English arms. Whether he was invited back to France by any 
party at home, or induced by his own reflections to take that 
bold and decided step, we cannot inform our readers. We ra* 
tfaer incline to the opinion, he had no positive invitation from 
France ; but that, hearing of the disasters of the armies, the loss 
of Italy, and discontent of the interior, he concluded the Di- 
rectorial Government could not last, and hurried home to pro* 
fit by the confusion, and secure a place in the new Government 
to himself. Certain it is, that for some time after he hmded, 
he was doubtful in what manner he should be received ; and, 
till his enthusiastic reception by the Lyonese, it seemed a ques* 
tion whether a scaffold or a diadem would be the reward of his 
audacity. We have heard, that when the news of his return 
reached Paris, the Directory ordered Fouchd* their Minister of 
Police, to arrest bis person ; but Fouche declined the office, 
saying, * il rCest pas homme d se laisscr arreter ; aussi ne suis-je 
pas l 9 homme qui l’ arreter a. 9 At Paris he was courted by the dif- 
* ferent factions that distracted the Kepublick, and closing with that 
of Syeyes, he overturned, as is well known, the existing Go- 
vernment on the 18th of Brumaire, and laid the foundation of 
a military despotism in its place. He had now his foot in the 
stirrup, and soon convinced both friends and enemies, that k 
was not a short way he meant to go. 

' France was at that time beset with greater difficulties than at 
any period since 179?. Her armies were defeated and dispirit* 
ed. Her Italian conquests were reduced to the mountains and 
coast of Genoa. The greater part of Switzerland was occupied 
by the Allies. Her own injustice and rapacity had estranged 
the inhabitants of that country ; and, by destroying their neu- 
trality, had exposed her most vulnerable frontier to invasion. 
Her resources were exhausted, and the enthusiasm of her peo- 
ple was gone. Her Government was without union or authori- 
ty ; torn by factions, and contemned by its subjects. All her 
attempts to establish a free constitution bad. proved abortive. 
The Jacobins were feared and detested for the cruelties they had 
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exercised, and the incurable extravagance of their opinions. 
The Moderates were hated and despised for their supineneSs, in- 
capacity and corruption. The Royalists were troublesome and 
turbulent in the west ; and at Paris, as usual, timid and in- 
triguing. No man, besides Napoleon, had reputation or popu- 
larity, except Moreau, who was at that time willing to follow, 
and was at all times incapable of leading. What degree of po- 
litical freedom could be safely confided to a people, guilty of so 
many errors, and so little benefited by experience, was a ques- 
tion that might have puzzled a Washington to decide. But o- 
ther thoughts than these occupied the mind of Napoleon. His 
views were all personal and selfish. To give the people as much 
freedom as they were qualified to use, and gradually to enlarge 
it as factions became less inveterate, and the public mind more 
calm and enlightened, was not the object of his policy. He con- 
sidered not how much power might be safely entrusted to the 
people, but calculated how little power would content them. 
The constitution he gave to France was intended to conduct her 
insensibly to slavery, not to fit her imperceptibly for freedom. 
He had a crown before his eyes, and was dazzled by the splen- 
dour of the bauble. He might have established a republick: 
To found a dynasty of Kings was his ambition. 

The first measures of his reign, for it is idle to talk of the Re- 
publick after the 18 th of Brpmoire, were wise and salutary. 
Every one acknowledged the necessity of a strong G jvernmeut. 
A strong Government they had. Every one exclaimed against 
the corruption and injustice of their late rulers. Napoleon re- 
pressed peculation, and enforced a due administration of justice. 
All lamented the party divisions which weakened and distracted 
their country. Napoleon sought men of talent** from every par- 
ty, and employed them in the public service. All men dreaded 
what the French call a reaction . Napoleon checked every sym- 
ptom of reaction, and extended projection to all who obeyed 
the laws, and punished impartially all who infringed them. Per- 
secution had revived the spirit of devotion. Napoleori*took re- 
ligion under his protection, and restored the priests to their al- 
tars. The western departments were desolated by civil war, 
which the abominable law of hostages had rekindled. Napo- 
leon abolished the law of hostages — closed the list of Emigrants 
—and, by a judicious mixture of mildness and severity, restor- 
ed tranquillity to those departments. All France joined in an 
unanidlbus cry for peace. Napoleon offered peace to his ene- 
mies ; and, when his proffer was scornfully rejected by England 
and Austria, he reduced Austria to a submission, and then ge- 
nerously pardoned her. England, the most formidable and in- 
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veterate of his enemies, abandoned by every ally, at length 
made peace with him, and acknowledged the Republick. 

Napoleon had now reached the summit of glory; and if he 
had been disposed to give liberty to his country, there was no 
obstacle to the execution of his design. He had restored peace 
to the Church by his Concordat ; and \ hough he had made great 
concessions to the Court of Rome in that negotiation, he had 
maintained, and while he remained in Franco he preserved 
inviolate, the most complete toleration to his Protestant sub- 
jects. He had wished to stipulate for the marriage of the 
Romish clergy ; but fotniri, as he told Mr Fox, that if he had 
insisted on it, ‘ on auroit crie an pur p wtestantisme.' He had 
introduced Greater equity, and more despatch, into the admi- 
nistration of justice* and was occupied uith his noblest and most 
durable work, the C.de Napoleon , to re medy the confusion and 
contradiction of the existing laws. He had established a most 
excellent police, in which he employed, as gens d'amierie , the 
best and most respectable of his soidiei*. His political insti- 
tutions were not to be praised ; but they might easily have been 
improved. A mute legislature ; a tribunate that could talk but 
not vote; a senate that deliberate! in secret, were objects of 
indifference or derision. Rut Napoleon had no thoughts of 
moulding these imperfect institutions in to a system of liberty. 
His eyes were fixed on the vacant throne j and neither his mi- 
litary habits, nor his temper, were fitted f Dr the restraints of li- 
mited authority. The Press, which haul offended him, was 
persecuted and subdued. Individuals, wlbo incurred bis dis- 

¥ leasure, were menaced, ar rested and banished, without trial. 

Personal liberty had no security from the arbitrary mandates 
of his minister of police. The tribunate was reduced in its 
numbers, and, some time after, was entirely suppressed. The 
senate was in perpetual mutation. No institution was suffered 
to take root, or inspire confidence. Nothing was stable but 
hid power; nothing progressive but his authority. Frenchmen, 
he said, 4rere indifferent about liberty. They neither under- 
stood nor cared tor it. Vanity was their ruling passion; and c- 
quality, which opened, to all, the prospect of advancement, was 
the only political right on which they set a value. To sooth 
this national passion, and to gratify his own ambition, he was 
most assiduous in extending his influence and dominion over 
Europe. Piedmont, Parma and Elba, were successively an- 
nexed to France. When Mclzi counselled him agaiust the an- 
nexation of Piedmont, he replied with a smile, — 4 Ce bras est 
* fort, line demande qu\l porter . * Luisiana was ceded to him 
by Spain. St Domingo was recovered with circumstances of 
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perfidy and atrocity, that have been rarely surpassed intheim- 
sals of human wickedness The Italian RepubKek chose hub 
for its President. Genoa i was saved for a time from the same 
yoke, by the contrivance of Berra, one of its antient nobles, 
formerly the friend and associate of Napoleon—- but, in con6e- 
quence of this interfere 1 ace, the victim for many years .of bis 
displeasure. Switzerlan d was compelled to accept his mediar 
tkm, and to receive laws for her internal government from his pa- 
kce of the Tuilleries. Germany was partitioned and parcelled 
out among its princes, : is it suited his views and those of Rus- 
sia. Such, in one busy year, were the fruits of the restless ac- 
tivity and urnneasureat le ambition of Napoleon. A plan he 
had formed to get him? elf declared Emperor of the Gauls, af- 
ter his return from L tons, was defeated by the interference of 
Lannes, a soldier wh< > had twice saved his life in Italy, and 
whom his gratitude for gave for this and many subsequent offen- 
ces, and by the murm' ars of his guards, who had not yet forgot 
the shouts of Vive La . Uejmblique , which had so often conducted 
them to victory. But . an obsequious senate, and careless peo- 
ple, made him Cons al for life, with the power of nominating 
his successor, and lef l him nothing to regret or desire in France 
but an empty title, w hich the extraordinary and tragical events 
we are next to relate, enabled him, at no very distant period, to 
acquire. 

When Napoleon fiirst obtained the supreme authority in France, 
his moderation, so different from the violence of preceding go- 
vernments, had filled the Royalists with idle hopes and grounds 
less expectations. The Cromwell of the Revolution had ap- 
peared, and they m istook him for a Monk. Cured of their er- 
ror. they sought to avenge their disappointment by a contrivance 
for his destruction, which, from its qualities, has beep empha- 
tically termed the Infernal Machine. Above thirty persona pe- 
rished Iby its explofaon, but Napoleon escaped. The peace with 
England put a stop to their machinations $ but when the war 
broke cut afresh, their plots were renewed. Georges, PictuS 
gru, and other emigrants, repaired privately to Paris. Mo- 
reau, whose unambitious spirit had been converted by intriguers 
into a n lalecontent and enemy of Napoleon, entered into their 
schemes • Meetings were held at Paris, where plans were dis- 
cussed f or the destruction of Napoleon, and the settlement of a 
new fori jfi of government. Accident led to the discovery of their 
plots. 8 Pichegru and Georges were arrested. Pichqprti strang- 
led hiim ielf in prison. Georges was publickly executed. Mo- 
reau wf is tried, condemned, pardoned, and banished* The 
Duke of \Eoghm, grandson of the Prinoe of Condo, who re- 
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sided In the territory of Baden, near die frontiers of Alsace, 
was arrested by French troops, in violation of the neutrality of 
Germany, carried to Vincennes, and there tried and shot as an 
emigrant and conspirator. Of the inferior accomplices, some 
were put to death, but the greater part were pardoned, or had 
their sentence of death commuted into imprisonment Cap* 
tain Wright, who had been active in landing the conspirators^ 
and appeared to have been privy to their designs, was taken 
on the coast of France, confined for more than a year in the 
Temple, and treated with so much harshness and severity* that . 
he put an end to his own existence. The detection of this con- 
spiracy, obtained for Napoleon the last and greatest object of 
his ambition. He was elected Emperor of the French, and had 
the empire made hereditary in his family. * Ce gaillard la % 9 
said one of his own ambassdors on the occasion, 4 sgait tirer 
parti de tout . ’ 

Such we believe to be the true history of these transactions. 
That Pichegru or Captain Wright died otherwise than by their 
own hands, we have never seen a tittle of evidence to prove, or 
heard a reason that could bear examination. What possible 
motive could induce Napoleon to murder Pichegru in secret ? 
The popularity of Pichegru with the army had been extinguish- 
ed by absence and length of time, and utterly destroyed by his 
open and undisguised connexion with the enemies of his coun- 
try. What difficulty was there iu trying him by a special com- 
mission, and punishing him as a traitor leagued with the ene- 
mies of France — as a conspirator against her government, or 
even as a convict returned from transportation i Sure);, , the 
difficulty was much less in his case than in that of the Duke 
d’Enghien, who had been brought into France by- military force, 
and made amenable to the laws against emigrants, by an act 
not his own. We have heard it surmised, thut Pichegru was 
tortured in prison, to extort confession of his accomplices, and 
that to conceal the use of this execrable and illegal* practice, 
which he^ould have made known on his trial, he was privately 
assassinated. But the body of Pichegru wars publicly exposed 
after his death. Many went to see it, English detenus as well 
as Frenchmen ; but no man pretends to h*ive seen on it any 
marks of torture. That Captain Wright v/as most scandalous- 
ly and cruelly used, we do not doubt. Captain Wright ow- 
ed no allegiance to France ; and, as the servant of a power 
at war with her, he was bound to obey th e orders of his go- 
vernment, and land on her coast such persons as he was com- 
manded to convey thither. — But he was prhvy to their plots and 
conspiracies against her government.— What duty owed he to 
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her government ? What offence did he commit against the 
laws of nations, in aiding or Abetting those who sought to over* 
turn it? He was no spy, but an open enemy* When the 
Bourbons assisted our Pretender in his attempts against our 
constitution in Church and State, did we ever imprison or treat 
with harshness the Frenchmen employed in that service? When 
the fortunate issue of the battle of Culloden extinguished the laBt 
hopes of our exiles, were not the Frenchmen in the service of 
the Pretender admitted freely to capitulation, and treated like 
prisoners of war taken in Flanders or in Germany ? But though 
we consider the imprisonment of Captain Wright in the Tem- 
ple as a mean and unjustifiable act of vengeance, and know that 
nis treatment there was harsh and cruel, we believe that lie died 
by no hand but his own. Why should we be farced, at this 
day, to call for prooft of these murders, if they were really 
committed ? The jailors are still alive, who had Pichegru and 
Captain Wright in their custody. Have they been examined ? 
No single man could have mastered the gigantick strength of 
Pichegru. There must then have been accomplices in his mur- 
der. Can none of them be discovered ? Mamelukes huve been 
mentioned as perpetrators of the deed. There was but one 
Mameluke m tire service of Napoleon, and he abandoned his 
master on his first abdication. Has this man made any con- 
fession of the murder in which lie was employed ? Is it from 
tenderness to the reputation of Napoleon, that his enemies have 
made no inquiry into these facts ? They have been long , in 
possession of ail the means necessary to trace and ascertain his 
guilt, if it were real. ' That they have not availed themselves 
of three means*, is a proof of their conviction, that no disco- 
veries are to be made. They chuse to leave a dark suspicion 
on his fame, rather than institute an inquiry into the truth, 
which, they fear, would only tend to clear his reputation. 

Mr Warden has repeated the account he received from Na- 
poleon of the discovery of this conspiracy. The following par- 
ticulars are not contained in his narrative, but were Communi- 
cated by Napoleon to Lord Ebringlon. The first information 
of the arrival of Pichegru in Paris was given by a spy of the 

K lice, who reported a curious conversation, that was overheard 
tween Moreau, Pichegru and Georges, at a house on the 
Boulevards. In tlirn it was settled, that Georges should get rid 
of Bonaparte, and tlhat Moreau should be First, and Pichegru 
SecodtJ Consul. Goorges insisted on being Third Consul, to 
which the others objected, saying, that as he was known to be 
a Royalist, any attempt to associate him in the government* 
would ruin them with the people. On this he said, * St ce tied 
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done pas pour moi % je suis pour l^s Bourbons • et si ce rCcst pas 
ni eux ni mot , bleu pour biro, je vou< Iron aussitbt que ce hit Bona - 
parte que vans. ' When Moreau was first arrested, he was in- 
dignant on his examination ; but when this conversation was 
repeated to him, he f. inter! away. 

When the death of Captain Wright was mentioned to him, 
by Lord Ebrington, he did not at first recollect his name; but 
when told it was a companion of Sir Sidney Smith, he said* 
4 Est-il done mort cn prison ? car fai enticrement oublie La cir - 
Constance . 9 He scouted the notion of any foul play ; adding* 
that he never had put any man to death clandestinely, or with- 
out a trial. * Ma conscience est sans reproche sur ce point. Had 
I been less sparing of blood, perhaps I might not have been 
here at this moment. 9 

The arrest of the Duke of Enghien on neutral territory was an 
open and undisguised infraction of the law of nations, for which 
the apology offered to Baden was no atonement. To try him. 
as an emigrant, when he had been seized in his bed on neutral 
ground, and brought by an armed force into France, was a 
shockfcig and outrageous violation of every principle of justice. 
What proofs there were of his participation in the plot to assas- 
sinate Napoleon, wc do not know. Such proofs are mentioned 
in the sentence against him ; but they have never been commu- 
nicated to the puolic. The following is Napoleon's own account 
of this transaction. • The Duke of Enghien was engaged in a 

• treasonable conspiracy, and had made two journies to Stras- 
4 burg in disguise ; in consequence of which 1 ordered him to 

* lie seized, and tried by a military commission, who sentenced 
4 him to be shot. 11 On m 9 a Hit qu'il demand a d me pa tier ; cc 
4 qui me toucha ; carjc sg avals que c'etoit unjiune homme de cccur 
4 et de merit e. Je crois me me que je Vdurois peut-etrevn, mais 
4 M. de Talleyrand m*en empccha , disant , n’nllez pas vous cam- 
4 promettre avee uu Bourbon. Vans ne sgavrz cequi en puis sent 
4 etre les suites • JLe vin ett tire, il find le boite. 99 On Lord 
Ebrington diking him if it was true the Duke was shot by torch- 
light. He replied, i Eh non ; cela auroit efecontre la lou The 
4 execution took place at the usual hour ; and I immediately 
4 ordered the report of it, with his sentence, to be publicly af- 
4 fixed in every town in France . 9 It is remarkable, that in this 
and other conversations on the subject, Napoleon seems always 
to have considered, that to see the Duke of Enghien and to 
pardon hirn were the same thing. Our James II. thought dif- 
ferently, when he admitted his brother's favourite son to an in- 
terview, with a predetermination to order him afterwards for 
execution; 

roL. xxvii. no. 54. I i 
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But to return to Napoleon. At the moment when his schemes 
for the invasion of England had been frustrated by the activity 
and fortune of our Naval commanders, his soldiers were called 
from their inglorious encampment at Boulogne, by a new Con- 
tinental war, which added fresh laurels to his military reputa- 
tion, and raised him to a pitch of greatness which Europe had 
not witnessed since the days of Charlemagne. For the third 
time he conquered and spared the House of Austria; blithe 
stripped her of her Venetian states, and compelled her to re- 
sign her antient sceptre and Imperial title. To Prussia he was 
more obdurate and unforgiving. Besides their ten itorial ces- 
sions, both powers paid enormously for the peace they obtain- 
ed. From Russia he exacted nothing hut to shut her ports a- 
gainst England. It was the good fortune of the Czar that, 
before the negotiation at Tilsit, Napoleon had conceived the 
plan of excluding England from the Continent ; and, to his 
concurrence in that measure, Alexander owed the moderation 
of the terms imposed on him. The two Sovereigns indulged 
in conversations of the most confidential nature, and Napoleon 
left the North, with a firm conviction that he had nude the 
Emperor Alexander his friend for ever. As he passed through 
Milan, he discussed, with Melzi, his Continental system, which 
was, at that time, his favourite policy. Melzi urged the impro- 
bability of Russia submitting long to a measure so manifestly 
contrary to her interests ; to which Napoleon replied, that he 
depended on the personal sentiments wiih which he had in- 
spired Alexander for the adherence of Russia to his system. 
This, observed Melzi, was the more singular, as he related an 
anecdote of Alexander, which ought to have shown him how 
little reliance could be placed on his power, even if his inclina- 
tions were favourable to France. At Tilsit, Napqleon showed 
great attentions to General Beningsen. Alexander observed k, 
and asked him the reason. * Mais, fravchemrnt^ 9 said Napoleon, 
g ccst pour vous fa ire ma cour. Vous Lut avez covfic votre drmce »*■ 
c e'est asscz qiiil ait votre covfiance pour in 9 inspit erodes egards dc 
€ Pamilie. 9 Alexander most imprudently replied, that Napo- 
leon was mistaken ; that not having military experience, he 
was compelled to entrust his armies to others ; that he was in 
their hands ; and that he feared and detested, but could not do 
without them. 

* During the fortnight we were together at Tilsit , 9 said Napoleon, 

. * dined together almost every day ; we rose from table very 
, early, in order to get rid of the King of Prussia, qui nous ennuyoiU 
About nine o’clock, the Emperor Alexander came back to my 
lodgings, in plain clothes, to have tea ; we remained together, con- 
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versing very agreeably on indifferent subjects, generally of philoso- 
phy or politics,, till two or three of the morning. He is full of in- 
formation and liberal opinions, in which he has been instructed by 
a philosopher, La Harpe, who was his preceptor. But it is some- 
times difficult to know, whether the sentiments he expresses are the 
result of his real opinions, on d'une espeee dc vanite de se mettre at 
contrast c avec sa position . * In one of these tete-a-tete conversations, 
they had an argument about the comparative advantages of e- 
lective and hereditary monarchy, in which the hereditary so- 
vereign took the part of elecLive monarchy, and the soldier of 
fortune, who had risen by his talents to a throne, maintained 
the side of hereditary succession. How small is the chance* 
said Alexander, of one calculated for the purple being quali- 
fied for government? llow few, replied his adversary, have 
possessed qualities that entitled them to be raised to that dis- 
tinction ? i tin Char, an ALxandrc y dont on ne tiouve pas un 
pur sircte? 9 so that the election, after all, must be matter of 
chance, 1 ct la succession vuut sure meat mieux que les dcs . 9 
Where such doctors have disagreed, we cannot but feel our in- 
competence to decide; but, if we might presume to offer our 
humble opinion in so weighty and difficult a matter, we should 
say that both were in the right; that such monarch s as they 
were considering, ought neither to be hereditary nor elective. 
It is in England only, as Napoleon remarked on another occa- 
sion, where the King may become, from illness or other causes, 
incapable ; et les affaires /ten void pas tnoitis Imr train , puhquc 
cela sat range mire le Ministtre et le Pailement. 

.After the peace of Tilsit began the war of Spain, the most 
unpopular in Fiance, of all the military or political enterprises 
of Napoleon. On this hackneyed subject wc can only repeat 
what his enemies admit, and what his friends acknowledge, that 
lie had ample provocation to make war with Spain, and to war- 
rant his expulsion of the reigning family ; but that no provoca- 
• tion could justify or palliate the base and treacherous arts he 
employed accomplish his purpose. We have heard from au- 
thority which we cannot doubt, that having succeeded in ex- 
pelling the House of Braganza from Portugal, by the mere ter- 
ror of his arms, he determined to pursue the same course in 
Spain ; to fill the kingdom with his troops, and, without com- 
mencing hostilities, to decline all communication with the go- 
vernment, or explanation of his views, in approaching Madrid 
with his army, l ie calculated that the fears of the Prince of 
the Peace, and the influence he was known to possess over the 
lloyal family, would induce them to quit their capital, abandon 
tliclr kingdom, and seek for safety across the Atlantick. It 
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was then his intention to have proceeded to Madrid, to have' 
convoked the Cortes, and to have left to them the reform of 
their government, and the apparent choice of their sovereign ; 
who, he was determined, should be one of his own family. He 
had offered the situation to Lewis, who had refused it. Murat 
expected it; and his choice had not yet fallen on Joseph. This 
plan, which was laid with sagacity, had nearly succeeded. The 
King and Queen had prepared to make their escape to Cadiz 
and intended to carry with them all the members of their fami- 
ly. The design transpired ; and was defeated by the insurrec- 
tion of Aranjuez. Beauharnois, the French ambassador, a 
man of slender capacity,, and left in total ignorance of his mas- 
ter's plans, contributed to this revolution ; thinking it was the 
intention of Napoleon to place Ferdinand on the throne, and to 
connect him by marriage with his family. When undeceived 
on this point by Murat, Beauharnois exclaimed he was a ruin- 
ed man ; and the other members of the diplomatic body, who 
had followed his example, and congratulated Perdinand on his 
accession, began to feel they had been too precipitate. Then 
began the odious scene of fraud and artifice wbicji was consum- 
mated at Bayonne. The Prince of the Peace was protected 
from the fury of the populace, and withdrawn from the ven- 
geance of the laws. The King, who had appeared at first re- 
signed to his abdication, was encouraged to protest against it in 
secret, as an act extorted from him by fear. Ferdinand, after 
permitting his father and mother to be removed to Bayoane, 
was invited to follow them, without any acknowledgment of his 
title. His best friends advised him to decline the invitation, 
and retire to the south of Spain ; but the consciousness of his 
guilt towards his parents, the cowardice of his nature, and the 
counsels of a pedant, determined him to go* The consequence* 
are known to all the world. Too impatient to wait for a few 
itionths, till Ferdinand had exposed his real character andca- % 
pacity to his subjects, Napoleon had recourse to force, fraud, 
tod every odious art, to accomplish his designs. Universal in- 
dignation was roused throughout Spain — and a sympathy ex- 
cited for their young prince, whose real dispositions were then 
known to few. The war that followed was sanguinary and fero- 
cious. Crimes and excesses were committed on both sides; for 
iliey were not confined to the soldiers of Napoleon. 

XfeTiik the Spanish war began the downfall of Napoleon. 
Prosperity had gradually changed and vitiated his character. 
His head was turned by success ; and his temper corrupted by 
adulation. He thought nothing impossible for him to execute ; 
and could bear no contradiction to nis will. Men of sense and 
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spirit, offended by his rudeness -and impatience, left him in dis- 

f ust. The sycophants and subalterns that remained, hastened. 

is ruin, by their blind acquiescence in all the measures which 
passion or caprice suggested to him. No truth <could reach his 
ear. To contradict was to offend him. What he ordered, 
.'must be executed without remonstrance or delay. His decision, 
when once made, was unalterable. No rank or station afforded 
protection against the sallies of his resentment. The press was 
an engine in his hands to vilify or degrade any man who had 
incurred his displeasure. But though violent and intemperate 
in his passion, he was not cruel nor revengeful. II offensoit 
beaucoup plus qiCil ne punissoit , said one who nad felt the weight 
of his resentment. His second marriage disclosed a new weak- 
ness in his character. His vanity was tickled with the thought, 
that he, a sous-lieutenant of artillery, should have married the 
grand-daughter of Maria Theresa. The idle pomp and cere- 
monial of a court seemed to delight him as much as if he had been 
born a Prince. He was solicitous to have the ancient noblesse 
near his person, and placed several of them about his court. 
But he was obliged to do this, as he has since confessed, with 
the greatest caution ; car toutes les fois quejc touchois cctte corde % 
les csprils fremhment comme un ckeval d qui on terre trap la 
hide . 

The war with Russia, when first undertaken, was popular in 
France. It arose out of the treaty of Tilsit; and Napoleon 
had justice on his side. Russia had .undertaken to exclude 
English manufactures ; and, as Mclzi foretold, had been unable 
to fulfil her engagement. Napoleon armed to punish her for the 
violation of a treaty, to which she owed her preservation from 
juin, when at bis mercy. How he failed, and from what causes, 
need not here be detailed. He had still an opportunity of ar- 
resting the course of his fortune. But obstinacy and incredulity 
prevailed. He could not bring himself to relinquish designs he 
Bad so long indulged; and nothing could persuade him that 
Austria would ever abandon his alliance. Austria was followed 
jn her defection by Bavaria ; and the battle of Leipsick ruined 
Jtiis last hopes of universal empire. He was still, however, mas- 
ter of France and Italy, and might still have concluded peace. 
But, forgetting how much he had broke down the spirit of 
Prance, he once more refused to hearken to the counsels of pru- 
dence. Instead of courting his people, he disgusted and offend- 
ed them, by his intemperate quarrel with his legislature. Tfte 
Allies entered France. The nation remained passive, as the 
^Germans had done, twenty years before, when invaded by the 
$rench. The armies fought with spirit and desperation. Thj 
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fortune of war was variable. Peace was still offered, and still 
rejected. Reduced by sickness, and in want of provisions, the 
Allied army was about to retreat, and had already begun its re- 
trograde movements, when treachery or intercepted letters con- 
veyed the important intelligence, that, in the hope of intercept- 
ing their retreat, which was considered inevitable, Napoleon had 
withdrawn his troops to a distance, and left Paris without de- 
fence. This information changed the course of the Allies; and, 
instead of falling back to Dijon, they advanced on the capital of 
France. By this unexpected movement, several small bodies of 
French fell into their hands; and, when they arrived at Paris, 
the force under Marmont was too weak to resist them, or pro- 
tect the city. The battle of the 30th of March gave them pos- 
session of the heights of Montmartre; and the same evening 
Paris surrendered on capitulation. 

Napoleon reached the neighbourhood of Paris on the even- 
ing of the battle, after the capitulation had been concluded. 
Finding lie was too late to save Ins capital, lie retired to Fon- 
tainebleau, and then collected his forces. On the 'Jd of April, 
he reviewed the corps of Marmont, which had evacuated Pa- 
ris on the 31st of March, and ivas then encamped at Essonno, 
forming the advanced guard, and constituting about one third 
of his army. Marmont assured him of the fidelity and attach- 
ment of his troops, who were indeed proof against sec. action ; 
but he forgot to answer for their general. Napoleon lmd at 
first intended to march on Paris, and attack the Allies «j but, 
after consulting with the officers of his army, most attached to 
his person and interests, and listening for the first time to their 
account of the general discontent in Fiance, which his obsti- 
nacy in refusing peace had excited, lie determined to abdicate 
in favour of his son; and, on the 4th of April, ‘lie sent Ney, 
Macdonald and Caulaincourt, with a proposition to that effect, 
to the Emperor Alexander. As these officers passed the ad- 
vanced guard of the army, and stopped to have their passports 
countersigned by Marmont, they communicated that officer 
the object of their mission. He appeared confused, and mut- 
tered somewhat of propositions made to him by Schwartzcn- 
berg, which he had in some degree entertained ; but this, he 
said, materially altered the case, and he would now put an end 
to his separate communications; to* which one of them rc- 
p|jed, that he had better go with them to Paris for that pur- 
pose, and assist them in the negotiation they had in hand, 
he did accompany them ; but with what views, the fu- 
ture movements of his army will best explain. They left 
him with Schwartzcnberg, and proceeded on their mission to 
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Alexander, who referred them to the Sennte — not having 
yet made up his mind what course to pursue, nor discover* 
ed that he was in the hands of two intriguers, animated, 
the one by fear, and the other by hatred of Napoleon. When 
the officer, who had attended the Marshals to the outposts of 
the army, returned to Fontainebleau, and reported that Mar- 
niont had gone with them to Paris, and that he had seen him 
concealed in the back part of their carriage, every one testified 
surprise, and some expressed suspicion ; but Napoleon himself 
remarked, that if Marmont had accompanied them, lie was 
Mire it vras to render him all the service in his power. While 
these negotiations were going on at Paris, a council of all the 
Generals of the army was held at Fontainebleau, to consider 
what should next be done, in case the propositions of the Mar- 
shals were rejected ; and to this council Souham, second in 
command under Marmont, was summoned with the other Ge- 
nerals. Soijham, who was privy 10 the secret intelligence of 
Marmont with the enemy, suspecting from this message that 
their correspondence with Sch wart zen berg was detected, instead 
of repairing to Fontainebleau, as lie was ordered, made his ar- 
my advance, on the night of the 8th, l > the neighbourhood of 
Versailles, by which he placed them in the power of the Allies* 
ond left the troops at Fontainebleau exposed to attack. His 
soldiers ignorant of his intentions, obeyed the orders they had 
received ; and it was not till next morning they discovered the 
deceit that had been practised on them * when, though too late 
to extricate themselves, they broke out into open mutiny. It is 
needless to add, that the defection of Marmont's corps, at this 
critical juncture, decided the late of the negotiation entrusted to 
the Marshals, Napoleon, deprived of one third of his small 
army, was no longer an object of apprehension to the Allies. 
The treaty of Fontainebleau was signed on the 1 1th. We have 
entered into these minute details, because the treachery of Mar- 
shal Marmont to his friend and benefactor lias not been pro- 
perly understood in this country. Neither his defence nor his 
capitulation of Paris are liable to censure. It is his subsequent 
conduct that will transmit his name with the reputation he me- 
rits to posterity. 

We must here close our review of Napoleon. We have rc- 

1 presented him as he appears to us, — a man of extraordinary ta- 
ents and dangerous ambition ; — better qualified to support ad- 
versity with firmness and patience, than to bear prosperity with 
temper and moderation ; — quick and violent in his passions, but 
more susceptible of friendship than of lasting cnmiiy ; — with some 
of the characteristic vices of a conqueror, but not more prodigal 
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4 patrin. 9 Signor Napione, author of the Dissertation, ob- 
serves, that though it were granted that Columbus’s father had 
left the residence of his family, and lived in the Genoese territory 
at the time of his son’s birth, this accidental circumstance would 
not make the latter a Genoese. To fortify this opinion, he cites 
various well known cases. Thus no one denies, that Prince 
Kugene belonged to Savoy, though he was born in Paris ; nor 
do we call Boccacio a Parisian, because, beside being born there, 
bis mother was a Frenchwoman. So Petrarch and Galileo are 
deemed Florentines, though born at Arezzo and Pisa respective- 
ly; and Ariosto a Ferraresc, though born at Reggio. It will 
bring this matter more home to our readers, if we remind 
them, that one whom we justly rank among our greatest men, 
the late Dr Black, was born in Bcurdeaux Yet we question 
whether the French might not have put in some claim to the 
honour of being called his countrymen, if, beside being born in 
their territories, he had passed a great portion of his life among 
them, including the whole period of his infancy and education ; 
and had left them, at a mature age, not to return to the coun- 
try of his ancestors, but to establish himself in some third domi- 
cile. Now this is the case of Columbus, upon the supposition 
of his being born in the Genoese territories ; and wherever he 
TO^y have been born, ss even Signor Napione does not pretend 
that it was in Piedmont, or that he ever returned thither, or 
settled there, we cannot help suspecting, that this radical part 
of his argument is rather less sound than he seems to think. « 
The Genoese Academicians, on the other hand, prefix a 
whole chapter 4 della pahiu, , ’ with citations from Vattcl. TheJ 
admit, that a man’s birth-place is not always to be deemed Ins 
native country ; but they contend that, generally speaking, it 
is so ; and that the exception is when he happens t(f be born 
while his parents are for a temporary purpose sojourning a- 
broad. They hold the palria to be the country in which a 
man’s parents had their fixed residence, — what the lawyers call 
their domicile , — where they lived at the time of his bihh, ‘ cum 
* animo remanendi . ’ We leave the contending Academics to 
settle this point between them, holding it a mere dispute about 
words, and taking the real question to be, whether Columbus 
was of a Piedmontese or a Genoese, or, as a third opinion has 
alleged, of a Placentian family. 

ftigftor Napione, the champion of Piedmont, and his learn- 
ed and very prolix editor (not that the author is himself at all 
deficient in prolixity) contend, that the family of the Columbus 
were anciently established as feudal lords of the Castle of Cue- 
pro, in the Monfcrrato. He is not the first supporter of this 
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opinion, but he brings new evidence in its behalf. We men* 
tion, here, briefly and speedily, the result of his reasonings; 
but the reader would be cgregiously deceived, who should ima- 
gine that the Dissertation arrives so quickly at a disclosure of 
the truth. Afier the preliminary remarks upon native coun* 
tries in general, wc have a long chapter in praise of Colum- 
bus, and of his extraordinary enterprise, exceedingly well gar- 
nished with quotations, especially from the poets. Then comes 
another chapter upon the importance of ascertaining his coun- 
try, which the author holds to be extreme, but ingenuously ad- 
mits that the discovery is not of equal value with that of Ame- 
rica. * A third follows, upon ihe uncertainty of his birth- 
place ; a fourth, to prove that he was not a Genoese ; and a 
fifth to show why his origin is a matter of so much obscurity* 
We then have an account of the manner in which Fernando, 
Columbus’s natural son, describes his family and his education* 
and another chapter upon the writers who, with imperfect in- 
formation as to the proofs, traced its origin to the Castle of 
Cuccaro. Nor is it, properly speaking, before the eighth chap- 
ter, that the learned and copious author enters upon his own 
argument. We need not stop to analyze the chapters which 
have now been noticed, except as far as relates to the reasoning 
against the Genoese. The evidence of his son, Ferdinand, is 
very important. Me wrote, as is well known, a very interest- 
ing history of his illustrious father’s life ; and it is remarkable, 
«that although he had been brought up by him, and lived much 
with him, and was sixteen years old at the time of his death, 
he knew nothing decisive of the question. He mentions Ncrir, 
Cogoreo, and Bugiasco, three small places near Genoa, as be- 
ing ‘ pitched upon by those who desired to cast a shade upon 
* the renown of his father. ’ — While others (he adds) 4 wish* 
4 ing to exalt it, described him as a Savonese, Genoese, or 
! Placentian. ’ — But between these different accounts he gives 
iio decision : He only snys, that while God was pleased to give 
him all the endowments necessary for the success of his great 
enterprise, he also ordained that his native country should be 
unknown. — Moreover, it is worthy of remark, that lie came to 
Genoa with the view of prosecuting his inquiries into matters 
relating to his father, and was well received by the principal 
persons of the ciry; yet he appears to have found no evidence 
sufficient to cast any light upon the matter. Our author, how- 
ever, admits that Oviedo, a contemporary writer, and who was 

* 4 In certamente non diro mai che lo scop:ir la patria del Co- 
lombo sia impress da equagliarsi alio sconiimemo dell’ America.* 

p. 21. 
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m page in the Spanish Court, states the report among his coins* 
try men to have been universal!}’, that Columbus was a Ligurian. 

Let us now see how the position is made out, that the Castle 
of Cuccaro was both the domicile and the property of the Co* 
himbus family. The argument comes ushered in with apologies 
frr the sources from whence it is drawn, namely, the dry and 
uninteresting records of a court of justice; but, adds the author 
from Catullus — the lily springs from rotten soil. We could ve* 
ry easily get over this objection to it, if there were not much 
snore fatal ones, as we shall presently see. Columbus, as is 
well known, obtained from the Crown the right of creating a 
Magorasco, or entail in his family, upon a certain series of 
heirs. About seventy years after his decease, the line of male 
descendants failed, by the death, without issue, of Diego, 
his great grandson. A question then arose between Don Mi- 
gno di Portogallo, (grandson of Columbus’s granddaugh- 
ter), Count of Gelves, and two obscure foreigners, who came 
over to claim this magnificent inheritance, under the origi- 
nal settlement of the Admiral. These were a certain Bernar- 
do Columbus, of Cogoleto, in the Genoese territory, who was 
speedily disposed of by the Court, and one Balthazar Co- 
lumbus of Cuccaro, who was a much more pertinacious liti- 
gant. We need not trouble ojr readers with the particulars of 
this question, further than to state, that it was finally decided 
in favour of the Count of Gelves upon the construction of the 
mill; the Court being of opinion that although Balthazar stooc^ 
in the relationship to the testator which he pretended, namely, 
that of his uncle’s great- great- grandson, still he was excluded *. 
by the issue of the granddaughter, in respect of the limitations 
in the entail.* Now, the author of the Dissertation has, it 
seems, for the first time, got possession of a complete^sct of 
these proceedings; and he contends that they prove the fact of 
the claimant's relationship; and the claimant, it is said, was 
certainly of the Cuccaro family. First, he maintains, that it 
was admitted by the other party ; and he comments legally and 
technically, according io the doctrines of the Roman law, upon 
the force of a judicial admission* We can assure the reader, 
.without dragging him through the particulars, that there is no* 
thing like an admission in the proceedings. It is only at the 
utmost, and even by the author s own showing, the kind of ad* 
mission ^hich a party makes, who says, ‘ Grant all my adver- 
sary asserts in point of fact to be true, and still he has no case 

* It was a question similar to those so well known in England, 
respecting the construction of limitations upon an indefinite failure 
of issue 
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in law 5 — it is in short ft demurrer, and nothing more. Bat iic 
truth it was not even so much as that . 9 Balthazar, by the length 
of the proceedings in his hopeless cause, fell into extreme po- 
verty, and applied for an alimentary provision out of funds left 
by the Admiral for the benefit of his needy relations. As one 
of these, he threw himself upon the mercy of the opposite par- 
ty, who only said, he should not oppose the application to the 
Court, provided it were without prejudice to his right and title. 
The Council of the Indies, however, the Court who tried the 
cause, and had the disposal of the funds, after a year’s delibe- 
ration, rejected the claim, and decided against the claimant, soon 
after, upon the merits of the cause. Now, as the Genoese aca- 
demicians well remark, it is worthy of observation, that in this' 
decision against the claim of aliment, the Court had nothing to' 
consider but the single question of Balthazar’s relationship, that 
js, of Cohimbus’s being of the Cuccaro family ; and further, 
that by the rules of Jaw in questions of aliment, the utmost 
strictness of proof is not required. ‘ Non est procedendum ri- 
gorose etper apicem juris ; sed sufficit id ex quo suspicari possif 
yictoriam ad actorem pertinere . 9 So that, as far as the judicial 
proceeding is evidence in the present controversy, the weight 
lies against the argument of the Piedmontese authors. Indecd;- 
they appear to be aware of this themselves ; for, with a degree 
of disingenuousness only to be found in controversies where the' 
petty fe^ings of national animosity at once encourage and blind' 
the combatants, they have suppressed all mention of the deci- 
sion. They pompously detail the admission of the parties, and 
draw from thence an argument, that the relationship was clear- 
ly proved. They do not add, that the Court declared its opi- 
nion to be the reverse ; and, after this notable piece of candour , 
they add, * potra ciascuno di noi esclamarc con intima compi- 
acenza, comegia Archimedo, ho trovato. 9 Diss.p. 72. 

The next proof urged in defence of their position, is, if pos- 
sible, more feeble; it is the opinion of Sordi, a famous lawyer 
of those*times, we are told, upon Balthazar’s case. This opi- 
nion is brought out with the Usual parade and boasting of these 
learned persons, as a new and irrefragable evidence in the con- 
troversy, and compared to pure gold found in rocky places. 
To be sure we are somewhat let down in our expectations of the 
value of this treasure, by the first sentence of the statement, 
namely, that the proof is contained, not in any thing said by 
Sordi, but in his silence. It seems his opinion was taken after 
Balthazar’s evidence to prove his pedigree had been adduced; 
and he gives his answers in Balthazar’s favour, with his reasons, 
saying nothing that implies any dc ubt of the relationship being 
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substantiated. Now, we have carefully examined all that the 
author of the Dissertation has thought fit to give of this opi- 
nion, and the reasons in its support ; and the reader may rely 
upon it, that the ca»e laid before Sordi took the proof of the 
pedigree for granted. A tree was given, to which lie refers ; 
and the question put to him related merely to the point of law, 
the construction of Columbus's will. 

The proofs adduced by Balthazar in the cause, to trace his re- 
lationship, form the next and most material part of the Pied- 
montese argument. A vaiiety of witnesses, it seems, were ex* 
amined in the neighbourhood of Cuccaro, who all spoke to the 
report of the Admiral's being a descendant of the family. They 
asserted that they had heard a hundred and twenty-eight, differ- 
ent persons speak of this ; and three of the witnesses said they 
heard it from a certain Corxinechia di Yignale, who fyad sailed 
with Columbus. As for the documentary evidence, £ consists 
of feudal investitures, which prove nothing more than trnit cer- 
tain persons of the name of Columbus wcie proprietors of Cuc- 
caro, a thing m>t denied by any one. The only matter, then, 
to be regarded, is the depositions of the witnesses. Now, it 
niu^l he observed that they all came from the spot, and at a pe- 
riod when the national vanity v.a* concerned in proving Colum- 
bus to be a count!} man, as well as in gaining Balthazars highly 
important cause against the Spanish claimants. Besides, they 
differ among themselves ; sonic outstripping others in their zeal, 
as might be expected in such circumstances. Thus, one says that 
Columbus and his brothers were bom at Cuccaro, which never 
has been pretended by any other person, and is formally disx 
claimed by Balthazar himself. Further, it must be remember- 
ed that ail the witnesses were speaking to an event about a cen- 
tury and a half prior to the time of their examination. As for 
those who cited the testimony of Cornacchia, we must observe, 
that thev differed materially in their accounts. One said that 
Coruncchhi told him lie had sailed with Columbus at the age' of 
twenty, and been discharged for sea- sickness ; another, that lie 
was a hundred and twenty years old when he died ; and a third, 
that he sailed in Columbus’s first voyage to the West Indies, 
which was in 1492, and would make Cornacchia’s age thirty at 
the least, instead of twenty, the evidence being given in 15*83 ; 
but as the man was dead some time before, he must have been 
considerably above thirty at the date of the voyage. 

But the story told by these witnesses, not to mention the impos- 
sibility of one discharged for sickness sailing on the voyage of dis- 
coverv^anA o f Balthazar and of Signor Napionc himself, is 

and quit* irrcconcileable with the 

% 
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known facts, more especially with the statements of Don Ferdi- 
nand, the Admiral’s son. No one can believe that the latter 
could have been ignorant of the origin of his family, if it was so 
currently talked of by his father, that a man who was on board 
his ship a few days, and then sent ashore as unfit to keep the 
sea, knew all about it. The ignorance of Ferdinand plainly 
shows, that for some reason or other Columbus avoided the sub- 
ject. It is equally incredible, that the facts which Ferdinand 
could learn nothing of when he visited Genoa, should, twenty 
years afterwards, be so well known to every body in the neigh- 
bouring territory of the Montfcrrato. But, most of all is the 
discrepancy to be noted between what he says of his family be- 
ing in a reduced state, and what the Piedmontese story sefs 
forth. Ferdinand’s words arc, that the Admiral’s progenitor* 
were of noble origin, but fallen by reverse of fortune into great 
necessit^^id distress ; and that he had not been able to discover 
how they supported themselves. This is surely a very different 
account from that of the Cuccaro witnesses, and Piedmontese 
academicians, who make them lords of castles 5 and that of Bal- 
thazar, who says the Admiral’s grandfather was so important 
a personage, that he left the guardianship of his children to the 
sovereign of the country at his death. Signor Napione, indeed* 
seems aware how much this discrepancy is likely to affect hi* 
hypothesis, for he devotes a chapter to an attempt at reconciling* 
it with Ferdinand's narrative. Asa single failure in this attempt 
is # sufficient to decide the question, we shall go no further than 
to show, that his own account leaves the family much too weal- 
thy to answer Ferdinand’s description. In page 97, where lie 
is trying to bring down the share that fell to Domenico, the Ad- 
miral’s father* of the grandfather's castles, he omits one, Cooza- 
no, altogether. But his share of Cuccaro alone is admitted to 
be worth fifty* scudi-d’oro a year; equal to above three hun- 
dred at the present time; — a fortune which, wc apprehend, no 
Tisttive of Piedmont would, even at this day, describe as import- 
ing 4 great necessity and distress. ' Besides, it is to be remark- 
ed that Ferdinand's account is wholly inconsistent with the sup- 
position of the Admiral’s father having been the first poor man 
among his ancestors, or rather, we should say, the first man not 
in great affluence 5 and Signor Napione is compelled to admit* 
that according to his story the grandfather had, from one of Ilia’ 
castles alone, a revenue equal to above six thousand scudi-d’oro 
of the present day. We conceive this failure in the description 
to be so fatal to the identity of the Columbus family of Cuccaro 

* The author says a twentieth in one line, and an eighteenth is 
another.* We take the smallest sum. 
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with that mentioned by Ferdinand, that no further reasons need 
be offered to destroy the hypothesis of the Admiral being a Pied- 
montese. But, before dismissing Signor Napione’s work, we 
must protest against so confident an appeal to judicial proceed- 
ings in questions of historical research. No doubt, the rules of 
evidence adopted by Courts of Justice are in many cases as 
strict, and in some more strict, than those which guide the his- 
torian in his decisions upon disputed fact*. But one circum- 
stance perpetually interferes to prevent our relying upon the 
facts admitted or held to be proved in those courts ; they must 
decide for or against ; they cannot leave the matter doubtful : — 
whereas the historian is not bound to determine, and follows no 
filch peremptory injunction, but may leave any point Undecided, 
if there be not satisfactory means of ascertaining it. 

We have already remarked, that the tract of th^ Genoese 
Academicians is much abler, and more conclusive ; — -ft has also 
the great advantage of being incomparably more concisfe. In- 
deed, it is neither interrupted by the endless digressions, nor 
loaded with the disproportion&l appendix, which render the 
other work hardly legible. We have anticipated the arguments 
by which these learned and ingenious persons refute the posi- 
tion, that Columbus came from Cuccaro. It remains only to 
state', shortly, the substance of the evidence in favour of the re- 
ceived opinion, that he was a Genoese ; for those who contend, 
that he came from Pradello, in the Placentian territory, have 
hot only to get rid of a strong expression against this no- 
tion, used by Ferdinand in his History, but the document upon 
which they principally rely, an award made respecting a claim 
to the property of Domenico, the Admiral's father, ab intestate , 
during the absence of his sons, * is not only liable to jdst suspi- 
cions, but proves, if admitted to be authentic, that Domenico 
bad been long established at Genoa. Upon the whole, the re- 
ceived opinion seems the best founded, and the least liable. 
any fatal objections ? although, from the circumstance of the 
Admiral's family having fallen into great misery and dbscurity, 
it may be impossible to ascertain the point precisely. 

It has been generally believed in that country, that the im- 
fnediate ancestors of Columbus were engaged in the weaving of 
Woollen cloths; that some of them were seafaring men. Now, se- 
veral documents are produced, of unquestioned authenticity, in 
* 

* They are described as having gone abroad long ago in quest 
of unknown islands, and never since been heard of — an expression 
quite inconsistent with the great fame of the expedition, and the 
speedy success that attended it.* 
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which transactions respecting the sale, and transportation by sea, 
of that commodity, by persons whose names agree with those of 
his family, as do also the dates of the instruments with the time 
of their living, are recorded. It deserves, too, to be mention* 
ed, that Baltli; * ir, in the course of the lawsuit, repeatedly admits 
the Admiral to have been born at Genoa ; and that Saliviero, 
a learned lawyer of that age, and the historian Herrera, also a 
contemporary, adopt the same opinion without hesitation. But 
the chief evidence is drawn from a will of the Admiral, dated 
in 1497, in which he expressly describes himself as a Genoese, 
and bequeaths a legacy to the Republick. This being decisive 
of the question, if allowed to be genuine, its authenticity has 
been attacked by the advocates of the opposite positions — prin- 
cipally on the ground of the Uepubiick never having claimed 
the bequest! and of a pretended singularity in the subscription. 
Here thp* proceedings in the lawsuit are of material use to* 
wards flroving the document. It was given in evidence, and 
mainly relied on by one party. The others never disputed its 
authenticity at all — They only denied its validity as an entail 
of the property and offices. Balthazar himself at first asserted, 
that it was not a valid entail ; but he finally admitted it to be 
clothed with all the requisite solemnities. It is alleged, that 
Don Ferdinand makes no mention of it in his History. But 
if this argument were admitted, it would prove that the Admi- 
ral made no will at all, as he alludes to none ; yet all parties 
admit the authenticity of some will or other. There are seve- 
ral corroborating circumstances produced by the Genoese Aca- 
demicians in behalf of the document, which we shall not enter 
further into, than to observe, that no reasonable doubt of its 
authenticity seems to remain ; and we are therefore spared the 
trouble of any more detailed statement of their argument in 
support of the commonly received opinion. It may only be 
_pii , p rr to notice the supposed objection, drawn from a source 
deserving of the utmost attention, the History of Don Ferdi- 
nand; in which it is said, that some derived his birth from 
three small places near Genoa, and others from Savona, Ge- 
noa itself, and Placentia ; but that all the writer can say, is, 
that God has left it uncertain. From another passage, however, 
it seems pretty clear, that he himself, however uncertain as to 
the precise spot, believed it to be on the sea-coast, and conse* 
quently in the Genoese territory. For he says, with his wont- 
ed simplicity and piety, 4 that some persons would have had 
* him essay to trace the Admiral’s descent from noble blood, 

« but that he refrained therefrom, — believing that our Lord, 
« who had elected him for so great a work as the one lie did, 
voi. xxvii. no. 54*. K k 
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* accomplish, and appointed him his chosen apostle, as in truth 
c he was, willed that he should be like the other apostles, whom 
c he had called from the seas and rivers , and not from high 

* places and palaces, to make known his name to the nations. ' 
We must add a remark, with regard to the argument drawn 
from the passage commonly given in histories of Columbus, and 
adopted by Dr Robertson from Herrera, that he first made an 
offer of his services in the Voyage of Discovery to the Repub- 
lick of Genoa, as his native country. There seems very great 
doubt respecting the truth of this received anecdote ; and ac- 
cordingly, the Genoese Academicians do not rely upon it.— 
In fact, the earliest Genoese writers who mention Columbus, 
Gallo and Senarega, do not in any way allude to it ; and Pie- 
tro Maffei not only makes no mention of the proposition to the 
Genoese government, but expressly says — ‘ LusitaUo ante om - 
ties Regi illam expeditionem suasit : ’ whereas the cohijnon story 
is, that he gave the preference to his countrymen. We+hought 
it fair to remove this undue addition to the weight of an argu- 
ment sufficiently powerful without it. 

We shall close this article with calling the reader’s attention 
to a document of great curiosity in the history of the illustrious 
man of whose origin we have been discoursing, and which never- 
theless appears to have been almost entirely overlooked by the 
celebrated authors who have treated of his story. It is a letter 
written by him upon his return from the first voyage in which 
he discovered the New World. He landed, as is well known, at 
Lisbon, and remained there a few days before sailing for Palos, 
from whence he had departed. During that short residence, 
afraid, it should seem, lest some accident of the sea might pre- 
vent him from reaching the seat of the Spanish government, as 
indeed he had suffered severely from two recent storms, which 
had placed in the utmost hazard his return to Europe, he ad- 
dressed to one Don Raphael Sanzio, of the King’s Counsi^ ^ 
concise but very interesting narrative of his prodigious discove- 
ries. Of the original Spanish letter, we have not betffi able to 
learn any thing ; nor do we believe that it ever was published; 
ior Munoz, who mentions his having seen it, says, that it was 
in the 4 Manuscript History of Bernaldez, who had preserved 

* it almost intire. ’ That this precious document should never 
hoye been printed, will excite the less surprise, when we recol- 
lect that there is great reason to doubt whether the original work 
of Don Ferdinand itself was ever published. This at least is 
certain, that for ages it has only been known through the Italian 
translation; that no older edition of any kind is extant; and that 
M author ever has mentioned the original Spanish* 
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Of the letter of Columbus, then, we have only a Latin trana* 
lation, which is extremely rare, as it should seem, from the his- 
torians having made hardly any mention of it. Even Dr Ro- 
bertson, the most diligent of mankind, appears to have been 
ignorant of its existence. He makes not the slightest allusion 
to it : nor does Don Ferdinand, in his work already so. often 
referred to. There is a copy of this letter in the Brera library 
at Milan, printed in 1+93, and the only one extant of that most 
ancient edition. We have seen three other copies in the French 
King’s library at Paris, and compared them with this. The 
one most nearly resembling it, forms part of a work published 
in 1494, and intitled, * Carol i Vcrardi in laudem Screnisstmi 
4 Femdndi Hisp. lleg. SfC. $c. Obsidio, Victoria et triumphus 
4 ct de tnsulis in Mari Indico nuper repertis. ’ * The latter part 
of the title Jb found to refer wholly to Columbus’s letter. It is 
printed tigiun in a collection of six pieces by Henricus Petrus 
at Basilfin the year 1333, who says be took them all ‘ ex an - 
4 tiquo et scripto cxemplari. ’ And it is given, with less correct- 
ness, in the collection called Hispajiia Illustrata, tom. II. p. 
123-2, published in 1G03 at Frankfort. The only two other 
copies known to exist, are l lie one in the Magliabecbi Library 
at Florence, described by Fossius, and another at Rome, in the 
Casanata Library. The English translation, which we shall sub- 
join, of this piece, is from the Milanese copy, the most ancient 
and correct, together with the MS. note upon it. \\ e have a 
lew particulars further to premise. . 

Jt is clear, that the Admiral confines himself to a very short 
account of his grand discovery; for he makes no mention of 
some of the incidents, the most touching him personally, in the 
course of his voyage. Thus, he says nothing of the discontents 
ond mutiny of his crew ; the alarm excited by the variation of 
the compass; the loss of his vessel by shipwreck in the West 
■j y ygs • the desertion of Pinson ; the separation of the Pinto, 

* OuTreaders will be edified with the following specimen of the 
strain in which true Castilians venerate their legitimate Sovereign. 
After exulting in his great attributes, the panegyrist comes to the 
ftuUful topic of his vast power, and says, 4 De auctontate in rege 
. nresertim supervacavcrim est dicere ; quern omnes socii et popu- 
4 fares colunt ut dcum ; nostri metuunt ut pestem. To the woiship 
of his neighbours, the Royal descendant of lerdmand may have 
succeeded for any thing we know ; to the peculiar species of venera- 
tion rendered to that Prince by his faithful subjects, we believe . 
has pretty fully established his claims— and so loyal a people are net 

likely to withhold it. ^ g 
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which, it must be observed, had not rejoined him when the let- 
ter was written, — for she arrived after him at Palos. Nor does 
he allude to the two violent storms on the voyage homeward*, 
one of which had so nearly prevented his return. With respect 
to the more publick transactions, he scarcely omits any of im- 
portance. From these omissions, no discredit is thrown upon 
the document, which is incontestably genuine. But a very ex- 
traordinary circumstance might seem at first to occasion some 
doubts. Columbus says, that he arrived in the Indian Sea 
the thirty-third day after hi3 departure. Now, by the con- 
current testimony of all historians, from Don Ferdinand to Dr 
Robertson, he sailed from Palos the third of August 1492, 
and discovered the island of Guanahani or St Salvador; on the 
night of the eleventh of October, or rather at two in the morn- 
ing of the twelfth. Nor is it possible that he coul^have made 
the passage in the shorter period, under the difficultly of a first 
voyage, and including his stopping at the Canaries, v/e take 
it that this difficulty is easily removed, by attending to the words 
of the translation. ‘ Tricesimo tertio die postquam a Gadibus 
discessi . 9 He never sailed from Cadiz — but from Palos \ and 
* Gadibus 9 must be an error of the translator or his printer for 
Gomera , the Canary Island whence he took his departure; and 
where, as Robertson observes, the voyage of discovery may be 
said properly to begin. Now, according to Don Ferdinand, he 
left Gomera on the sixth of September ; and thirty-three days 
from that brings him to the ninth of October, when he certain- 
ly was in the Indian Sea, and so confident of making land, that 
he only desired his mutinous crew to bridle their impatience for 
three days longer, and he assured them of landing within that 
time, as in fact they did. If, however, the tirne^refers to his 
discovering land, and not to his arrival in the Indian Seas, then 
we submit that the difference of three days is easily accounted 
for, upon the supposition of the number having been origl^M* 
written in figures thus, XXXVI; and the translator or rjrmtfcr 
having copied III, instead of VI, by a natural blunder.' 

Don Ferdinand says, that he entered the Tagus on the fourth 
of March 1499— came before Lisbon on the ffth — was sent for 
by the King the seventh — departed for Seville on Wednesday 
the thirteenth — and arrived at Palos on Friday the ^fifteenth. 
D|j Robertson states his departure on the ninth, which was the 
day he returned from his visit to the court. Now the letter is 
dated the fourteenth . But this seems a discrepancy of no mo- 
ment. In all probability, the date was written XII 1. in the ori- 
ginal Spanish j and the translator, or the copy from which ho 
wrote, made it XIV. 
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Translation of Columbus’s Letter from the Latin of the Milanese 

Edition^ 

Concerning the Discovered Islands. 

A Letter of Christopher Columbus (to whom our age is much indebted ) 
concerning the Islands lately discovered in Ike Indian Sea — in search 
of which he had been sent eight months before ^ under the auspices * 
and at the expense of the most invincible Ferdinand \ King of the 
Spains— addressed to the Magnifico Don Raphael Sanxio y Treasurer 
of the same most Serene King : Which Letter , the Noble and learn- 
ed Aleander dc Casco has translated from the Original Spanish into 
Latin — on the third of the Kalends of Ma§ 1493 — in the first year 
if the Pontificate of Alexander Sixth . 

Having now accomplished the undertaking upon which I set out* 
l know that *t will be agreeable to you to be informed of all that I 
have doxvorftfid discovered in my voyage. On the thirty-third day 
after 1 ^flid left Cadi/, I reached the Indian Ocean, where I found 
a great many islands, peopled by innumerable inhabitants, of all 
which I took possession, without resistance, in the name of our 
most illustrious King, with public proclamation and hoisting our 
colours. To the first of these islands, I gave the name of the Di- 
vine Saviour, trusting to whose protection I had readied it and all 
the rest. Its Indian name, however, is Guana-hanyx. In like 
manner, I gave new names to the whole. One was named from 
Holy Mary of the Conception — another Femandina — another Isa- 
bella — another Joanna — and in like manner of the rest. When we 
landed upon that island, which, I have just said, was named Jo- 
anjia, I proceeded along its shore, somewhat towards the west, and 
found it of so great an extent, without any apparent termination, 
that I conceived it not to be an island, but part of the Continent — a 
province of Cathay. However, you see neither cities nor towns si- 
tuated on its shores— only a few villages and rural farms. I could 
not enter into conversation with its inhabitants ; and, accordingly* 
Lfejmnn as they saw us, they took to flight. I advanced forward* 
tfijramg that I should find some town, or country houses ; but, at 
lengtHJ^fffceivuig that nothing new was likely to appear, however 
far we might go — and that our progress was carrying us directly 
north, which I was particulaily desirous to avoid, as winter was 
now set in, and the winds were besides favourable for our voyage 
southwards, the direction which I wished, I determined to make 
no further search, but returned to a harbour, whose situation I had 
marked. I notwithstanding sent from hence two of our men into 
the country, to inquire, whether there were any king or cities in 
the province. They pursued their course for three days, and met 
with innumerable people and inhabitants — a piltry race, however* 
and without any government , — so they returned. I had, in the 
BiMn tim e, been informed by some Indians, whom I found there* 
that the .country was in fact an island. I accordingly proceeded to* 
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wards the east, always keeping along the shores, for three hundred 
and twenty-two miles, where the island is terminated. From hence 
I saw another island to the east, distant from this of Joanna 54* 
miles, to which I immediately gave the name of Hispana, and 
made for it. As I had before done at Joanna, I coursed along it 
to the east, by the north, for 564 miles. Joanna, and the rest of 
these islands are astonishingly fertile. This one is surrounded by 
the safest and most admirable harbours which I ever saw : There 
are likewise in it many very lofty mountains. All these islands are 
very beautifully shaped, in a great diversity of forms. They a- 
bound in the finest variety of trees, so lofty that they seem to reach 
the stars — never, I belilve, without foliage ; for, when I saw them* 
they were as beautiful and green as our trees in Spain are in the 
month of May — some in flower — others bearing fruit — others in a 
different state, but each most suited to its quality : The nightingale, 
and innumerable other birds of all kinds, sung amidst Aheir shades ; 
and yet it was the month of November when 1 passed ThuJcr them. 
In the above-mentioned island of Joanna, there are moreoW seven 
or eight kinds of palm-trees ; which, for stature and beauty, ^as in- 
deed may be said of all their other trees, herbs, and fruits), far 
surpass ours. There are pines, too, of an admirable beauty — fields 
and meadows of the utmost extent — birds of many different species 
—honey of various flavours — metals cf all kinds, except iron. In 
that one which, as I have already said, I called Hispana, the 
mountains are the highest — the country and woods are of great ex- 
tent — the meadows very fruitful, and particularly well adapted for 
com, pasture, or the situation of houses. The convenience of the 
harbours in this island, and the abundance and salubrity of the ri- 
vers, must almost exceed the belief of those who have not seen 
them. Its trees, pastures and fruits, are very different from those 
in Joanna. It abounds, besides, in various sorts of aromatics,— 
in gold and metals. Of this island, and of all the others which I 
have seen or obtained any knowledge of, the inhabitants go naked, 
both sexes alike, just as they were born ; except that some of the 
women have a leaf, or some sort of cotton covering, which 
themselves prepare for that purpose, about their middle. As Iflisffc 
already said, all these people are utterly without iron of Aify -urt;— 
they are also without arms, of which they know not the use, 
and indeed would be ill adapted to make use of them ; not from 
any bodily defects, for they are well formed, but because they are re- 
markably timid and fearful. The only kinds of arms they possess 
are canes parched in the sun, on the roots of which they fix a sort 
of ^rearhead of dry wood sharpened into a point : Yet these they 
do .not often dare to use — for it frequently happened that when I 
had sent two or three of my men, to some of the villages that they 
plight have communication with their inhabitants — a whole body of 
Indians woukl come out ; — but no sooner did they see our men ap- 
proach, than off they set, parents deserting their children, and chil« 
dren their parents without any scruple. Nor was this owing to any 
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violence on my part, as I was particularly anxious that they should 
meet with no injury ; — on the contrary, among whatever people I 
landed, or whom I could bring to a conference, I always imparted 
to them, in quantities, whatever I happened to have — such as cloths 
and many other things — nor took any thing from them in return.— 
But they are by nature of a very timid disposition. — Whenever they 
know themselves to be in safety however, and get over .their fears, 
they are an uncommonly simple and honest people — -very liberal in 
bestowing whatever they possess. — They never refuse a request : nay 
they themselves invited us to make demands of them. — They have 
in truth a show of the greatest good will to all : they give things of 
great value for what is of scarce any— and are indeed content with 
very little or almost nothing in exchange. 1 however made a point that 
they should not be imposed upon by the very trifling and worthless ar- 
ticles which were apt to be given them, such as broken bits of earthen 
ware, or o\ glass — likewise nails ; — although the truth is, if they 
might bii£ obtain these, they thought themselves possessed of the 
most J^£utiful ornaments in the world. A sailor, on one occasion, 
got fdi r one nail as great a weight of gold as would have made three 
golden nobles : and in the same way, for other articles of still less 
value, they gave whatever the purchaser was inclined to ask them.— 
But because I felt this to be an unjust species of traffic, I forbid it ; 
and gave them many useful and beautiful articles which I had 
brought along with me, without any return being asked — that I 
might render them more friendly to me — that I might gain them over 
to the Christian faith — that they might be well affected towards our 
King, Queen, Nobles, and the whole Spanish people, and might 
search out for those things in which themselves abound, and of which 
vr 0 e are much in want, and, laying up stores of them, have where- 
withal to enter into traffic with us. — They have no idolatry amongst 
them but seem to have a firm persuasion, that all force, power, 
and all good things, are from Heaven, — from whence indeed they 
imagined that I had come down with my ships and sailors ; as I 
discovered from them, after they had so far lost their apprehensions 
£*«to converse with us. — They are neither sluggish, nor rude, — on 
^pAcontrary they are of an intelligent and piercing mind ; — and the 
relattM^rhich those of them who ferry across the seas give of the 
various particulars which they have seen, are very distinct and live- 
ly. — But none of them had ever before seen any people clothed, or 
ships such as ours. — As soon as 1 had come into that sea, I carried 
off by force from the first island which I reached, a few of the inha- 
bitants, who might be instructed by us, and instruct us in the 
course of our voyage, concerning the matters with which they were 
conversant ; — and the plan turned out remarkably well. In a very 
short time, we understood them, and they us by gestures and signs, 
and even words ; — and they were of very great use to us. They 
never, however, gave up the impression, however long they re- 
mained with us (and indeed they still are with us) that I had light- 
,ed down from Heaves and they spread the notion wherever we 
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landed— calling out with a loud voice, which was repeated from 
one to another — Come, Come, and you will see a race of ethereal 
people ! — The consequence has been, that, laying aside their fears 
formerly entertained, vast crowds of men and women, children 
and adults, young and old, came round us from all quarters ; 
some offering us meat, others drink, with the utmost and most in- 
credible kindness.— All these Islands possess many boats made of solid 
wood, — and although very narrow, yet resembling our boats both 
in length and form, only considerably more rapid in their course— 
They are managed by oars only. Some of them are large, others 
small, and others again of a middling size. With the larger ones 
they pass from one island to another, and carry on a traffic through- 
out them all, innumerable as they are. I have seen some of these 
boats or barges which carried seventy or eighty rowers. In all these 
islands there is no diversity in the appearance of the people; their 
manners and speech are alike — so that they all understand one an- 
other : — a circumstance peculiarly important for the purpose which 
our most Serene King had principally in view — their convention, I 
mean, to the holy faith of Christ. As far as I can make out, they 
are very far from being disinclined to it. I already mentioned how 
I coasted along the island Joanna 322 miles to the east ; and I am 
persuaded, from what I saw and heard, that this island is greater than 
England and Scotland together. It contains two other provinces 
which I did not see, one of which the Indians call Anan, where there are 
men with tails — and that province is 180 miles long, according to the 
report of those Indians whom I carry along with me, and who are ve- 
ry well acquainted with these islands. The circumference of Hispana 
I take to be greater than that of all Spain, a Cohgna usque ad foniem 
rabidum — if l may reckon as a fourth of the whole, that side, whicivl 
passed along in a right line from west to east, about 54-0 miles. On 
this island of Hispnna, although I had solemnly taken possession of 
all these islands in the name of our invincible King — I ypt fixed up- 
on a spot more advantageous than any other for commerce, and e- 
very opportunity of wealth*— with a view to the erection of a me- 
tropolis, to which I have given the name of our Lord’s Nativity^; 
and of which, in a more peculiar manner, I have taken possestf^h 
for the King. There I immediately gave orders for th£"L~4iding 
a fort, which will soon be finished — in which as many men as may 
be necessary, with all sorts of arms, and more than a year’s provi- 
sion, may be left. Here likewise I shall establish a carpenter’s 
workshop, and leave people skilled, not only in this, but in other 
arts, partly on account of the great friendship and kindness which I 
have.experienced from the King of this island, the inhabitants of 
which have been most amiable and well-affected ; and the King has 
even gloried in styling me his brother. If they should change their 
dispositions, they yet cannot hurt those who are left in the fort, how- 
ever desirous they might be of doing so. They have a great dread 
of arms — are themselves naked, and remarkably timid— so that the 
possessors of the fort may in fact be said to possess the whole island. 
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Vithout any hazard to themselves, if they will keep within the lawe 
and regulations which I have prescribed for them. In all these 
islands, according to my information, no man has more than one 
wife, except the Chiefs and Kings, who may have as many as twen- 
ty. The women seem to work more than the men ; and I have not 
been able to discover, whether there is any such thing as separate 
property ; for I have always seen these people impart to each other 
whatever they had, particularly food, and things of that sort. I 
found no monsters among them, as some have imagined, but every- 
where men of a very estimable and benign aspect. Neither are they 
black, like the Africans: their hair is smooth and long. Indeed, 
Aey do not live in a country where the solar rays are particularly 
powerful, being distant from the equator about six-and twenty de- 
grees. The cold is very severe on the tops of the mountains. 
Yet the Indians of these regions prevent its most disagreeable effects, 
partly by t\»c use of very high-seasoned food, of which they are ex- 
tremely j^rid ; and custom inures them to the climate. There are 
then, 1 have said, no monsters, at least that 1 saw ; and the only 
infortnation 1 received of any such, was of the inhabitants of an 
island called Charis, which, to those who are sailing for India, follow* 
second in order immediately after the island of Hispafia. This peo- 
ple are looked upon by their neighbours as very ferocious, so as even 
to eat human flesh. They have many various sorts of boats, with 
which they pass into all the Indian islands, and carry off whatever 
they lay their hands on. They differ in no respect in appearance 
from the other islanders, except that they have long hair like women. 
They make use of bows, and cane spears with whetted points, fixed, 
aS I have already described, in the thicker part. From their fero- 
city, they are objects of great terror to the rest of the Indians ; but, 
for my part, they do not seem to me more formidable than the others. 
They cohabit with a race of women who are the sole inhabitants of 
another island immediately succeeding Hispana, as you sail for India. 
These women are not employed in the common occupations of their 
sex, but, like their husbands, carry bows and spears, and are protect- 
ed by plates of brass, with which their island abounds. I have been 
jjLl that there is another island still larger than Hispana : its inha- 
biuato*tave no spears — but, like all the others, are overflowing with 
gold. Some of the inhabitants of this, and of the other islands 
which I have seen, I have along with me, who confirm, by their tes- 
timony, the above particulars. 

To conclude with summing up, in a few words, the advantages to 
be derived from this our short voyage and speedy return — I maj 
fairly promise, that I can supply our invincible Sovereigns, if I am 
supported by their kind assistance, w ith as much gold as they can 
have occasion for — and as great a quantity of aromatics and aloes 
ond rhubarb, as their Majesties may think proper to require. I 
have no doubt that these will be collected in great abundance by the 
men whom I have left in the fort — for I myself made no longer stay 
Ift pn the winds forced me— except the time that I remained in fho 
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city of the Nativity while the fort was building, and I was providing- 
for the safety of those who were to be left. These are very great, 
and, as yet, unheard of advantages ; but they might be much fur- 
ther extended, if, as would be reasonable, a supply of ships should 
be given me. This great and wonderful field of discovery is far be- 
yond our merit, and can correspond only to the magnificence of 
the Christian Faith, and to the piety and religion of our Sove- 
reigns. It is not the accomplishment of an human intellect, but 
is truly the gift of the Divine Mind. It is not unusual indeed 
with God to listen to the entreaties of his servants who love his 
precepts, even when they seem to be asking impossibilities — as ap- 
pears to have been his dealing with us who have been permitted- 
to perforin, what the powers of men had never before so much as 
bordered upon. For whatever may have been hinted in former times 
of the existence of these islands, either in writings or in discourse, 
it is certain that it was only by obscure conjecture, and ifiat no one 
ever asserted that he had seen them ; and accordingly, thefr existence 
appeared merely fabulous. Let then our King and Queebi^their 
Nobles, and all their happy realms — and indeed all the nations of 
Christendom, return ’hanks to our Saviour the Lord Jesus Christ, 
because he has magnified us whh so great bounty and victory : — let 
solemn processions and other holy offices be celebrated ; and let 
the temples be veiled with festive boughs. Glory be henceforth to 
Christ on the earth, as there is glory in the Heavens — for he is ad- 
vancing forth to bring salvation to the perishing souls of the Hea- 
then. Let us too rejoice, both on account of the exaltation of our 
Faith, and of the increase of our temporal advantages, in which not 
only Spain but all Christendom will participate. This then is a short 

narration of our performances. Farewell. Lisbon, the day before 

the Ides of March. 

Wc subjoin the MS. note describing the volume from which 
die above letter is extracted. 

* Constat foliolis novem in 8° vel 4° parvo. Fol. primo recto ha- 
bentur insignia Regis Hispaniar. cum Inscription^ Reg. Hispaninyy*. 
eod. verso tabula exhibens Oceanicam classem . Fol. 2<lo recto Ejw* 
tolae initium cum titulo supra relato cui praemittuntur haft- v6fb* 
Char. maj. Dc Insults Inventis. Eodem fol. 2. verso tabula exhibens 
Insulam Hyspanam. Fol. 3. recto sequitur Epistola, eodem verso 
tabula exhibens Insulas Fernandam, Isabellam, 8c c. Fol. 4. sequitur 
text us. Fol. 5. recto iteratur tabula exhibens Oceanicam classem . 
eod. verso, uti 8c fol. 6°. sequitur textus. Fol. 7°. verso tabula ex- 
hiben#Insulam Hyspanam. Deinde sequitur textus usque ad 9 m fol. 
rectum quo Epistola absolvitur absque ulla nota typograph. char, 
est Gothicus nitidus. Lineae in qualibet pag. 27. Desunt custodes 
& numeri paginar. Fol. l m . 2 m . 3™. 8c 4™. prae se ferunt signaturas 
4, ij, iij. Tabulae ligno exculptae, sed satis elegantes. Initiales li« 
>terae minio pictae. 

v Editiobem hanc, quae Saci est XV. nullibi descriptam invenimu% 
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Edition, alteram Saci pariter XV. memorat Fossius (F. J. p.561) 
sed b hac nostra plane diversara, utpote quae quatuor solum 0 pla* 
gulis constat, tabulis caret, &c. 


Art. XL Statements respecting the East India College , with an 
Appeal to Facts , in refutation of the Charges lately brought 
against it in the Court of Proprietors . By the Rev. T. R. 
Malth i;s, Professor of History and Political Economy in 
the East India College, Hertfordshire, and late Fellow of 
Je&us College, Cambridge. London. 1817. 

^I^hese 4 Statements * we trust, will not fail to command that 
attention which is eminently due to every subject recom* 
maided by the name of their author. Distinguished as his 
writings are, not more by their originality and reach, than by 
thei*v? tendency to the practical improvement of society, we are 
notfaware that lie has often touched on matters of greater mo- 
ment than those now before us. To the inconsiderate, indeed, 
Hertford College may appear of much the same importance 
with Harrow ; and the abolition of either may seem an affair 
of individual intciest rather than of national concernment. But 
othc will recollect, that this seminary is the avenue to the civil 
app* Laments of India, and that it sends forth those who ought 
to dispense the blessings of regular government to sixty million? 
of j e.) pie, and on w hom depends the present happiness, perhaps 
the future destinies, of British Asia. 

It seems almost frivolous to observe, that it is impossible to 
estimate correctly, cither the utility of the Hertford establish- 
ment, or the propriety of the studies pursued there, except 
in reference to the Junctions to be discharged by those whom 
it is intended to educate, and the qualifications they are requir- 
to possess. But, however plain this may be in reason, we 
amp afraid it has been so little regarded in practice, that m&» 
ny ftfWS presumed to condemn the College, without even ad- 
verting to the ends it is designed to attain. It is curious, though 
mortifying, to hear a well known Proprietor censuring, and with 
ridicule, any attempt to enlarge, by instruction in the moral 
sciences, the minds of our youth destined for India, whose 
future occupations he has represented to be, (p. 90.) 4 the 
4 weighing of tea, the counting of bales, and the measuring 
4 of muslins ; ’ but it is more natural and excusable, that ma- 
ny, whose pursuits have never made them acquainted wiflji 
East India affairs, should still view the Company in their 
original character of traders, and deem a mercantile education 
the most suitable for thqir servants. Such persons, whose er» 
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ror is not willing, but accidental, may submit to be told y that 
though the East India Company, in its commencement, was a 
corporation of merchants, occupied in augmenting the profits 
of its commercial monopoly ; yet it has grown, by a progress of 
unparalleled prosperity, to be the sovereign of a mighty empire. 
The duties and conditions of its servants, have undergone a 
corresponding change. From being clerks, factors or writers, 
they are now advanced to the situation of Judges, Ministers 
of State, and Governors of provinces. This revolution, prin- 
cipally suggested to the Marquis Wellesley, whom Mr Malthus 
has called 4 the ablest Governor-General that India ever saw, * 
the celebrated establishment which lie proposed to found at Fort- 
William ; and it may be useful on this point to extract some ob- 
servations from his Lordship’s Minute in Council, dated Au- 
gust 18. 1800. * r 

1 In proportion , 9 it is there observed, 4 to the extension of this be- 
neficial system, the duties of the European civil servants of th^East 
India Company, are become of greater magnitude and importabce: 
The denominations of waiter, factor, and merchant, by which the 
several classes of the civil service are still distinguished, are now ut- 
terly inapplicable to the nature and extent of the duties discharged, 
and of the occupations pursued by the civil servants of the Compa- 
ny. To dispense justice to millions of people of various languages, 
manners, usages and religions to administer a vast and compli- 
cated system of revenue, throughout districts equal in extent to some 
of the most considerable kingdoms in Europe : — to maintain civil 
order in one of the most populous and litigious regions of the world : 
—these are now the duties of the larger proportion of the civil ser- 
vants of the Company . 9 

After further remarks respecting the judicial functions, he con- 
tinues — ~ 

4 These observations are sufficient to prove, that no more ar- 
duous or complicated duties of Magistracy exist in the world, no 
qualifications more various or comprehensive can be imaginodj| 
•than those which are required from any British subject who en U/rit 
the seat of Judgment, within the limits of the Company’s in 

India.’ He then passes to the administration of the Revenue, and. 
Id general, to the Political, Financial and Diplomatic employments ; 
and adds— 4 The Civil servants of the English East India Com- 
pany, therefore, can lq longer be considered as the agents of q 
commercial concern ; they are, in fact, the ministers and officers of 
a powerful sovereign ; they must now be viewed in that capacity, 
with reference, not to their nominal, but to their real occupations. 
They are required to discharge the functions of magistrates, judges, 
ambassadors and governors of provinces, in all the complicated and 
extensive relations of those sacred trusts and exalted stations, and 
under peculiar circumstances, which greatly enhance the solemni- 
ty of every public obligation, and aggravate the difficulty of eveiy 
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public charge. Their duties are those of statesmen in every other 
part of the world, with no other characteristic differences than the 
obstacles opposed by an unfavourable climate, a foreign language, 
the peculiar usages and laws of India, and the manners of its in* 
habitants . 9 

These remarks, derived from a source of unquestionable au- 
thority, are quite decisive, with respect to the nature and extent 
of the qualifications that ought to be found in the servants of the 
Company. Unhappily, it not an object of satisfactory or pleas- 
ing contemplation to consider how far a supply of persons, ad- 
equately accomplished, is likely or possible to be obtained. In 
most countries, it is not the subordinate professions merely 
that are filled by the natives, but all the higher walks of life 
the judical, executive and legislative departments, are open 9 
in a greater or less degree, to the talents and ambition of the 
whole community. It is far otherwise in India, which exhibits 
the &riking and novel spectacle of an immense Empire, from 
the^ administration of which, all its native talent is carefully ex- 
cluded. The policy by which our possessions in that quarter of 
the globe must be maintained, requires them to be governed 
by a succession of strangers, drawn from their home by the 
prospect of rapid fortune; prohibited from establishing them- 
selves permanently in the country ; destitute of kindred feel- 
ing and sympathy with their subjects ; and anxious to return, 
while yet in a condition to enjoy the wealth they may have 
Acquired. The promise of riches, joined to the honour and 
splendour of many situations in the government of the East, 
"will unquestionably always attract some portion of the natural 
and improved abilities of Britain. It must nevertheless remain 
for ever true, that the civil and political employments of our 
own country, will furnish a sphere of exertion the highest, the 
most honourable, and infinitely the most envied by our own ci- 
^v'jzens. The inconsiderable remnant of talent, which accidental 
d^cumstances, and a spirit of adventure, may divert to our In- 
diaVdominions, must ever be insignificant, in comparison with 
that which is preferably occupied at home, and lamentably de- 
ficient when contrasted with the exigencies in the government 
of a population nearly four times greater than that of our em- 

E ire in Europe. But, scanty as the allowance of talent that can 
e spared must be in all circumstances, it is yet further reduced 
by the intervention of the Company itself. The civil servants 
being largely paid, the moment of their arrival, what is thought 
a due regard to economy dictates, that their number should not 
exceed the situations afforded by the government. This limited 
number, too, is selected by the nomination of the Company at 
home; and the patronage derived from this source, forms in 
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reality the moat valuable privilege of the proprietors. Prom 
these causes, it happens that the appointments of the East are 
Dot made an object of open competition, even to the fear whose 
inclinations might lead them to embrace the service ; that the 
choice of those actually appointed is often without discrimina- 
tion ; that many are named for no other reason, than because 
their chance of success is low in a European profession ; and, in 
genera], that favour and not ability, is the passport to advance- 
ment in India. 

In these circumstances, it would yield some comfort to be- 
Jieve, that the talent which can be procured for the government 
of India, however inadequate in extent, is yet in a situation 
favourable to its cultivation, and its beneficial direction. But 
even this consolation is denied us. The want of rivalship, 
which has been already adverted to, implies the absence of the 
most powerful excitement to exertion in human affairs. Com- 
pared with the situations, the number of competitors is so email, 
that every one is sure to reach, in time, a lucrative appointment, 
and possess the means of realizing his fortune. It is natural, 
then, to think that the civil functions must often be but care- 
lessly executed, since dismissal from employment can scarcely 
occur, and negligence does not always retard promotion. The 
condition, too, of Europeans, as mere sojourners in India, 
cannot be without an evil influence on their conduct. E- 
ven where assiduity and effort are not necessary for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of a profession, a certain honourable dis- 
charge of its duties is generally ensured, if it be practised un- 
der the observation of those with whom we live, and whose e- 
steem is essential to our happiness. But when it is exercised 
far from that country, in which a man’s thoughts and fishes are 
centered, and in which he looks forward to pass the decline, 
perhaps the maturity of life, it is but too natural to regard with 
indifference a conscientious fulfilment of its duties; and 
gain, by the speediest means, that wealth and station that m/fy 
enable him to accomplish his desired return. At home, B&SKfes, 
the dread of public opinion, especially in political professions, 
brings aid to failing honesty, and curbs the excesses of miscon- 
duct. But there is little public opinion in India ; little at least 
that is availing in its operation. The natives are vastly -too 
depressed, that a respect for their sentiments should either serve 
to stixAilate or awe their European masters ; and the servants 
of the Company, independently of an overweening selfishness, 
and disregard of their subjects’ welfare, not unnaturally created 
by their peculiar situation, will not be disinclined to exercise 
towards each other a reciprocal forbearance, and to forgive ii* 
their neighbours that negligence and deficiency which they may 
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perhaps be sensible require pardon in themselves. Add to all 
this, the unusual and innumerable perils spread around the en- 
trance of public life in India, from the luxuries of the climate, 
— the sudden and almost unbounded command of money, — the 
more dangerous possession of unaccustomed power, — the abject 
servility of the natives $ — and it cannot fail to be manifest, not 
only that India is governed without the assistance of that na- 
tural and cultivated talent, which, in the ordinary course of 
things, and under a well regulated constitution, ought to be de- 
voted to its administration ; but that even the poor allotment 
of British talent, which alone, from inevitable causes, it can 
proeure, is certain to be injudiciously selected, and by no means- 
most successfully applied. 

All who feel interested in the good government of India, — and 1 
we trust tfiey form a vast majority of this nation, — will inquire 
with anxiety how far any remedy can be applied to the evila 
springing too surely from the causes which we have now indi- 
cated, but which we have no leisure at present more fully to d^ 
velop. Some of these evils are unquestionably inherent in the 
scheme of policy which has been deemed necessary for the 
maintenance of our Eastern possessions. But much may be 
done towards the removal and alleviation of others, partly by 
establishing some control over the abuse of patronage in un- 
distinguishing appointment, and partly by insuring, so far as is 
possible, a liberal and enlightened education to those young 
men who may be selected for the administration of India. It 
may be thought, indeed, that the care of acquiring the requisite 
Qualifications might be safely entrusted to the individuals them- 
selves. Such freedom is not only without danger, but is rea- 
sonably considered to be attended with advantage in European 
professions. But these, it must be remembered, stand in a very 
different situation from the various employments of Indian Go- 
vernment. They are accessible to all who feel inclined to enter 
tl<gpi, — they are exercised at home, and under the inspection 
of in whose society life is to be spent ; and, on these 
accounts, but especially from the unrestrained competition, 
success, in any high degree, cannot be attained but by the pos- 
session of all the knowledge and capacity they involve. Un- 
der these circumstances, every candidate may be left to him- 
self; for, if he intends to follow in earnest the path he has 
chosen, he must come fully prepared in information and ability, 
else he will be oulstript by a thousand rivals. It would be idle* 
however, to expect, in any profession, a greater degree of talenc 
and accomplishment, than its general character renders neces- 
sary for a fair and average success. This principle seems too- 
obvious to. need illustration ; and it applies immediately to the 
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aubject before us, in demonstrating the propriety, nay, the ne- 
cessity, of resorting to artificial means, for securing the quali- 
fications, without, which the Company’s servants cannot execute 
their functions, so as to impart the blessings of good gdVern- 
ment to the people placed under their care. Without rivalry, 
•—careless of acquiring the affection or esteem of the natives, — 
certain of fortune, — tolerably secure that their conduct will be 
favourably considered by their equals, — and always looking for- 
ward to pass what they must regard as the best part of their 
existence, in a country where their affluence and former Cm* 
ployment will procure them respectability, while their errors, 
and perhaps their crimes, are unknown, — individuals so circum- 
stanced cannot be supposed, if abandoned to their own discre- 
tion, to qualify themselves beyond that very moderate degree 
which is requisite to secure their advancement within a rea- 
sonable period, or to save them from the censure of their supe- 
riors, but which will be far indeed from yielding to India an 
administration, conducted with the justice and wisdom wftjich 
we flatter ourselves arc visible in Europe. If, indeed, it could 
be shown, that qualifications corresponding to the high and ar- 
duous duties to be performed, were necessary for success, or 
were even rewarded by a proportionate rapidity in promotion, 
and in the accumulation of an honourable fortune, education 
might be safely confided to individual care; and the interfer- 
ence of Government, in prescribing a particular system, instead 
of being desirable, might be matter perhaps of objection. Un- 
fortunately, however, it seems plain, upon very slight considera- 
tion, that there is no such necessity established, nor any such 
reward offered as can justify a reliance upon private interest for 
the attainment of this national object. Even if individuals were 
inclined to bestow all pains upon the education demanded by 
the Indian service, it may fairly be doubted whether adequate 
mepns could be within their reach. Residing in every different 
part of the country, it is impossible to imagine they could fjnd 
in their own vicinity such assistances as would be necdSSBfy to 
complete an education so difficult and diversified ; and if, in 
process of time, all these aids were to be found in a single spot, 
the maintenance of the young men there, would be too expen- 
sive for many parents to afford ; and their assemblage, neces- 
sarily exempted, on this supposition, from the restraint of Aca- 
demical discipline, would be beyond estimation injurious to their 
moral and literary habits. The inferiority, besides, in which 
the dignity of Members of the Universities tends to place all 
teachers who do not belong to their order, would not improba-* 
bly occasion the loss of many valuable guides, whom the esta- 
blishment of a University might procure. It is not perhaps too 
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much to suppose, that if the East India Company did not ho- 
nour the instructors of their youth, by forming them into a 
Collegiate establishment, the talents of a Malthus and a Ha- 
milton might have been withheld from the education of their 
servants. * 

It may perhaps be said, that there is no need of trusting the 
education entirely to individuals, since the certainty of its hav- 
ing been given in a requisite degree, can easily be obtained by 
means of examinations under the superintendence and authority 
of the Company. We confess that we hove no faith at all in 
mere examinations, as a test either of ability or of informa- 
tion. Even in those branches of knowledge to which they are 
most applicable, and supposing them to be conducted with the 
most perfeqjt fairness, the results will ohen depend upon quali- 
ties which have little or no connexion with those that should 
principally be regarded in an Indian appointment. But a still 
more decided objection to reliance upon such a criterion i§* 
that^t by no means applies to many of those powers and at* 
cjuirements, of which it is most important to ascertain the ex- 
istence. They may be used with success in the exact sciences} 
but they can afford no adequate measure of progress in the at-* 
tainmeiit of general knowledge, nor satisfactory proof of an en-‘ 
lightened education, in which the foundation has been laid for 
those general studies that should foym the character, and ma^ 
ture the mind, oF a statesman or a judge. 

fThese considerations, we own, indifcc us to expect our re- 
medy from another quarter, and to call in the assistance of in- 
stitutions which in general may be unnecessary, but are ren- 
dered eminently expedient by the peculiarities of this case. In 
our opinion, it is impossible to doubt, that two or three years* 
study at a university, so constituted as to furnish the peculiar 
education required, should be made an indispensable prelimi- 
nary bo the appointment and transmission of a young man to 
India. If any attention be bestowed on the Establishment, at all 
answerable to its importance, it can hardly fail to concentrate the 
ablest instructors in the variola departments it may be thought 
necessary to teach, . Their lessons may not, indeed, always in- 
sure proficiency ; but the best chance, wc think, of advance- 
ment, is had. There may be some students so invincibly dull, 
and so incorrigibly obstinate and contumacious, as to render 
vain every attempt to inform them. But such never was, ar/l 
never can be, the general complexion of the students ; most of 
whom will avail themselves of the opportunities in their pow- 
er, and apply themselves with assiduity to acquire that know-* 
VOL. xxvii. no. 54?* L 1 
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ledge which those best acquainted with the Company’s affair* 
deem it necessary for their honour and their advancement, that 
they should possess. Such an establishment, undoubtedly, is 
subject to all the inconveniences which attend the collection of 
a ntmiber of young men for the purposes of education. But 
it has the advantages likewise. Unquestionably, it should not 
be more exceptionable on this heao, than the great public 
Schools, or the Universities ; while it is manifest, that with a 
view to the professions to be supplied from the several insti- 
tutions, the latter might be spared much more easily than the 
former. We shall afterwards advert to the objections which 
have been so hastily drawn from some late disturbances at Hert- 
ford; and would merely add here, that examinations graft- 
ed upon such an institution, and aided by the knowledge which 
the professors could not fail, in the course of some years’ in- 
struction, to attain of the students’ character, would become 
doubly efficient. They would, on the one hand, necessitate his 
study, by the knowledge that his progress was an object oto con- 
tinued attention ; and, on the other hand, being often repeat- 
ed, in all variety of circumstances, they would furnish the means 
of forming a correct estimate of his capacities and attainments. 
This last consideration should be especially remarked, as by no 
means the least important. The necessity of attending an esta- 
blishment like what we nov^speok of, would make known the fit* 
ness of each person for the service to which he wA designed ; and, 
by pointing out those whose moral or intellectual habits were 
■uen as to render their rejection advisable, it would create a 
very salutary 0 control over indiscriminate appointment, and fur- 
nish indeed the only effectual check against nominating to the 
arduous charges in the government of the East, persons con- 
fessedly unfit for the more easy and unembarrassed profession* 
of Europe. The veto thus constituted might not be often called 
into exercise ; but its existence seems almost necessary. It is not. 
likely indeed to be yielded without opposition, since it docs in 
a slight degree abridge a privilege to which, in the opinion of 
tome selfish men, too great latitude cannot be allowed. But 
aurely a paltry consideration of patronage cpnnot weigh for an 
instant, m the mind of any one interested for humanity, against 
what is essential to the good government of Indio. 

These general remarks, and the principles they embrace, seem 
•ulBcient to justify the opinion, that a Collegiate establishment 
is the best means of alleviating the evils arising from the manner 
in which the Indian government is supplied with the servants its 
administration requires. Attendance for two or three years up- 
on such an Institution, would, in most cases, secure, and i&all 
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fender very probable, the acquisition of the desirable attain* 
ments; while the discover/ which, in tills course of study, must 
be made, of character and abilities, would ascertain, without 
danger of error, those few instances where it might be neces- 
sary to prevent or recall the appointment. The establishment 
being supported, in a great measure, at the Company's charge, 
requires from the students a contribution very much inferior 
to the Expense at which a private education, not half so valu- 
able, could be obtained, and consequently enlarges the field of 
competition. It were very erroneous, however, to discuss this 
question, as if it were now for the first time proposed to erect 
such a seminary, and as if it were? a matter of doubt whether 
it was likely to be attended with advantage. The truth is, 
the point lias been settled by experience. The Marquis Corn- 
wallis felt severely the deficiency of the Company's civil ser- 
vants; and Lord Wellesley was led, by the absolute necessity 
of yplying an immediate remedy to the evil, to found his Col- 
lege ; at Fort- William. He knew that the evil consisted mainly 
in defective education ; and he consequently projected an esta- 
blishment calculated to implant ar;d nourish the knowledge most 
useful in Indian government. His establishment was disap- 
proved of by the Directors, from the indefinite expense in 
which it appeared to involve the Company ; but they recorded 
their approbation of the enlightened principles on which it Wai 
pjanned, not in words only, but by erecting the more moderate, 
and, vve believe, more advantageous, institution at Hertford. 
Since the facilities of education were thus increased, the de- 
ficiencies of the civil servants have been in great part removed. 
A visible melioration has taken place ; and, as wc shall after- 
wards sec upon the authority of Lord Minto, the exigencies 
the service are better met; — an improvement directly ascrib- 
ed to the institution which Mr Malthus has been forced to vin- 
dicate. 

We have been induced to extend there observations, upon 
the necessity of having a prescribed method of educating tho 
Company’s servants ; because some persons seem to have en- 
tertained a wish of entirely abolishing the Hertford College. 
Such an event, in our opinion, would prove a great calamity to 
India; and we think the contest is half decided in favour of 
the Institution, by proving that in some form or other it ought 
to exist. Whether it might not be amended in its constitution, 
is a question of minor importance to the public, and has, be- 
sides, received a satisfactory answer in these ‘ Statements.* 
The principal point which has hitherto been agitated, is, whe* 
ther the present system should be followed in preference to the 
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plan originally projected by Lord Wellesley, His Lordship in- 
tended, that the Company’s servants Ihould be educated solely in* 
India, while, according to the system now followed, the educa- 
tion is in a great measure divided, — one branch being ^iv$n m 
England, and the other in Calcutta. In order to appreciate the 
merits of these two schemes, it must be remembered, that a 
knowledge of the Eastern languages is absolutely necessary for 
the Company's servants, since no tolerable government could 1 
exist, without an easy communication between the people and 
their rulers. This necessary branch of acquired knowledge is 
taught in India, with peculiar advantages and facility. But ito 
rudiments may, without difficulty, be obtained in England; and 
we are inclined to agree with Mr Malrhus, that the weightiest con- 
siderations justify and require the foundation of the gtnernl edu- 
cation to be laid solely in England. It has happened, according- 
ly, in this, as in many other cases, that the system which a com- 
bination of accidental circumstances contributed to form, appears 
in reality to be the most expedient. During their residence 
Hertford College, the students make great advances in the work 
of general knowledge, and particularly in the moral sciences. 
They begin, too, the study of the Eastern languages, in which 
it is the sole object of the Calcutta establishment to perfect 
them upon their arrival in kidia. The reasons which princi- 
pally weigh with Mr Malfhus iu preferring this separated sys- 
tem to a College exclusively Indian, is, in the Jirst place, the 
expense, which, though not perhaps a matter of great import- 
ance, if considered relatively to the objects of the Institution, 
seems to have been a serious objection in the eyes of the Com- 
pany, and which undoubtedly, if the systems are nearly effec- 
tual in the same extent, is sufficient to cast the balance. The 
College now existing in England docs not cost one sixth part 
of the expense which must have been incurred had it been e- 
jrected at Fort- William. His next reason is much stronger, 
that the College in England is preferable, with respect to the 
regularity of the students’ conduct, and their personal expenses. 
On this point he observes, (p. 3(i) — i It is generally acknow- 
ledged, that the young men who go out as writers to India, have 
the power of borrowing money, almost to any extent, from natives, 
■who speculate upon their future rise in the service ; and, during the 
eady part of their residence in Calcutta, it is but too common to 
indulge in an expenditure greatly beyond their incomes. They find 
themselves, besides, the members of a privileged cast ; and the al- 
most arbitrary control which they exercise over the persons whom 
they ch’efly see ab^nt them, must have a necessary tendency to 
foster thru- caprices, and lender them impatient of authority. If 
causes of irregularity, we add the seductions of a luxu- 
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•rious climate, and consider, at the tame time, the critical age, 
from sixteen to nineteen, at which they are at first exposed to 
these temptations, it is difficult to conceive a more dangerous or- 
deal. The deficient discipline of our schools and universities in 
JEngland, has eftep been the subject of complaint; but it may* 
safely be pronounced, that, if our youth, from sixteen to nine- 
teen, were exposed to the same temptations as they would be dur- 
ing a three years’ residence at a College in Calcutta, their disci- 
pline would not admit of a comparison with what it is at present. ’ 
He adds, with great propriety, that the maintenance of dis- 
cipline can be much more easily accomplished here than in In- 
dia; because the ultimate punishment of expulsion, which forma 
the hinge of discipline, can scarcely he inflicted in India, where 
'the person expelled is necessarily deprived of every means of 
support, ^nd has not, as in this country, the choice of many 
different professions, in any of which hf may retrieve his cha- 
Tacter, and advance his fortune. The severity of ihis neoea* 
ft ary punishment is such as almost to prevent its infliction. But 
jfl / third % and perhaps the strongest, reason of all is, that* 
* in point of efficiency, it can hardly be doubted, that the foun- 
dation of a general education would be better laid in England 
rhan in India. The most impoitant period in the education of a 
young man, is the period in which he commences a more general 
course of reading than that which is pursued s«t schools; and it is of 
'ihe utmost consequence, that this period should be passed under cir- 
cumstances favourable to habits of study and industrious exertion. 
JJut it is not easy to conceive a more unfavorable time for the for- 
mation of these habits, and the commencement of new and diffi- 
cult studies, than the two or three years immediately succeeding the 
-transition from a common school in England to an university in In- 
dia, at the age of sixteen. Suddenly possessed of an unusual com- 
mand of money, surrounded by natives devoted to his will, tempt- 
ed to indulgences of all kinds, by the novel forms in which they 
present themselves, and discouraged from severe application, by the 
enfeebling effects of the climate, he must possess a very steady and 
unusual degree of resolution, to begin a course of law, history, po- 
litical economy, and natural philosophy, and to continue his classi* 
cal studies, at the very name time that he is required, as hU para- 
mount duty, and the immediate passport to an official situation, to 
make himself master of two or three Oriental languages. Such a 
course of general reading may undoubtedly be punned tn India at 
-a future time by individuals, during the intervals n t »ffic/al occupa- 
tion ; but it may be considered as certain, that, except peihaps in a 
few rare instances, little or no attention would be paid to these stu- 
dies in a three years’ resilience at Calcutta from sixteen to nineteen; 
and that, if such a general education be necessary, the foundation 
it must be laid in England . 9 p. 41. 
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For these reasons, generally, we coincide with Mr MaU 
thus, that ‘ two objects are to be kept in view; one of the 
highest utility, and the other of paramount necessity. As a foun- 
dation of general knowledge is best laid in the West, and the neces~ 
sary languages are best acquired in the East, it stems highly probable 
that two establishments, one in England, and the other in India, 
may be required to accomplish most effectively the objects in view 
the English establishment to give as good a general education as can 
be communicated within the age of IS or 19, with some instruction 
in the rudiments of the oriental languages ; and the Indian establish- 
ment to be confined exclusively to these languages, and particularly 
to act as a final test, as far as languages go, of qualification for of- 
fice. * p. 4*3. • 

It would be quite unfair to the Hertford Institution, not to 
make roqm for the following statement of the mode; of study 
which is there pursued. 

• Every candidate for admission mto the College, is required to 
produce a testimonial from his schoolmaster, and to pass an exa- 
mination in Greek, Larin and Arithmetic, before the Principal ^nd 
Professors. This previous examination at once prevents persons’ 
from offering themselves who have not received the usual school 
education of the higher classes of society ; and those who offer them- 
selves, and are found deficient, are remanded till another period of 
admission. 

• The lectures of the different Professors in the College are given 
in a manner to make previous prepaiation necessary, and to en- 
courage most effectually habits of industry and application. In 
-their substance, they embrace the important subjects of classical 
literature, the Oriental Languages, tire Elements pf Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy,' the Laws of England, General History, 
and Political Economy. 

• At the commencement of the Institution, it was feared by some 
persons, that this variety would too much distract the attention of 
the students at the age of sixteen or seventeen, and prevent them 
lirom making a satisfactory progress jp any department. But in- 
atances of distinguished success, in many departments at the same 
time, have proved that these fears were without foundation ; and 
that this variety has not only been useful to them, in rendering a 
methodical management of their hours of study more necessary, but 
has decidedly contributed to enlarge, invigorate, and mature their 
understandings. 

• On all the important subjects above enumerated, examinations 
take jlace twice in the year, at the end of each term. These ex- 
minations last about a fortnight. They are conducted upon the 
plan of the great public and collegiate examinations in the Univer- 
sities, particularly at Cambridge, with such further improvements 
as experience has suggested. The questions given, are framed 
frith a view to ascertain the degree of progress and actual profi- 
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ciency in each particular department, on the subjects studied dur- 
ing the preceding term ; and the answers, in all cases which will ad- 
mit of it, are given in writing, in the presence of the Professors, 
and without the possibility of a reference to books. After the ex- 
amination in any particular department is over, the Professor in that 
department reviews at his leisure all the papers that he has received ; 
and places, as nearly as he can, each individual in the numerical 
order of his relative merit, and in certain divisions implying his de- 
gree of positive merit. These arrangements are all subject to the 
control of the whole Collegiate Body. They require* consideration 
and attention, and are executed with scrupulous care and strict im» 
partiality. 

* Besides the classifications above mentioned, medak, prize-books 
and honorary distinctions, are awarded to those who are the heads 
of classes, or as high as second, third, fourth, or fifth, in two, three, 
four, or five departments. 

* Those means of exciting emulation and industry have been at- 
tended with great success. Though there ate some. Unquestion- 
ably, on whom motives of this kind will not, or cannot, operate ; 

with whom, therefore, little can be done ; yet a more than usual 
proportion seem to be animated by a strong desire, accompanied by 
corresponding efforts, to make a progress in the various studies pro- 
posed to them. 

4 Those who have come to College tolerably good scholars, have 
often, during their slay of two years, made such advances in the 
classical department, as would have done them great credit, if they 
had devoted to it the main part of their time ; while the contempo- 
rary honours, which they have obtained in other departments, have 
sufficiently proved that their attention was not confined to one stu- 
dy ; and many who came from public and private schools at six- 
teen, with such low classical attainments, as appeared to indicate 
either a want of capacity or application, have shown, by their sub- 
sequent progress, even in the classical department, and still more 
by their distinguished exertions in others, that a new field, and new 
stimulants, had wrought a most beneficial change in their feelings 
and habits, and had awakened energies of which they were before 
scarcely conscious. 

4 There are four or five of the Professors thoroughly conversant 
with University examinations, who can take upon themselves to af- 
firm, that they have never witnessed a greater proportion of various 
and successful exertion in the course of their academical experience, 
than has appeared at some of the examinations at die East India 
College . 9 p. 49. 

Such is the nature of this Institution, and such the reasons 
which recommended its adoption. It is very satisfactory to 
learn, that its general success has been answerable to the object 
held in view, and to the expectations of those who were most 
solicitous in effecting its establishment. Even in shortening thet 
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period usually occupied by the study of the Eastern languages^ 
its influence has been most remarkable. Without stopping to 
examine all the details conclusive upon this head, which are to 
he found in Mr Malthus’s pamphlet, it is enough to mention 
the proficiency which the documents for the year 1811 prove 
the Hertford students to have attained. In that year, twenty 
students lei: the College of Calcutta, of whom twelve were, and 
eight were not, educated in Hertfordshire. The average stay 
of the former was ten months, — and of the latter three years and 
two months. If some allowance must be made for the earlier 
nge at which the students not educated in Hertfordshire may 
have come to Calcutta, it should be remarked, on the other 
hand, that the College at Fort- William is directed exclusively 
to the acquisition of the languages. The dillcrence in short is 
euch, as it is quite impossible to explain, except on suppositions 
the most honourable for the English College, and lor the gen- 
tlemen by whom it is conducted. 

With respect to the progress of the students in general infor- 
mation, ami in those higher studies and pursuits wnich fit t^?o:j 
for discharging the arduous and exalted dutie-? of the situations 
they are destined to fill, very ample testimony lias been trans- 
mitted from India. We have not space to introduce the whole 
here; but we cannot deny ourselves the satisfaction of inserting 
the following extracts. 

‘ In 1810, Lord Minto, after having noticed particularly a cer- 
tain number of students who had greatly distinguished themselves, 
adds, M It is with peculiar pleasure that i do a further justice to tire 
Hertford College, by remarking, that the official Reports and Re- 
turns of our College will >how the students who have been translat- 
ed from Hertford to Fort-William, to stand honourably distinguished 
for regular attendance, — for obedience to the statutes and discipline 
of the College, — for orderly and decorous demeanour, — lor modera- 
tion in expense, and consequently in the amount of their debt, — and, 
in a word, for those decencies of conduct which denote men well 
born, and characters well trained. I make this observation with the 
more satisfaction, as I entertain an earnest wish to find it proved, 
that the preliminary tuition, and general instruction afforded to the 
succeeding generations of the Company's servants at Hertford, will 
be found of more extensive (I should be disposed to say more valua- 
ble) influence even for India, than a greater or smaller degree of 
proficiency in a language or two of the East, can prove at that early 
period. ” 

f - A 1812, the following passage occurs in a letter from the Col- 
lege Council of Fort- William to the Governor-General in Council, 
dated December 29th, and recorded in the Bengal Public Consulta- 
tions of the 1st of April 1814 — 
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€ it We f a k e t ^ e lihej-^y 0 f repeating in tliis place, the observa- 
tions made by the Right Honourable the Visitor, in his speech pro- 
nounced at the deputation holder* 22d December 1810, that the im- 
provement (a very great and general one) which we have thought 
ourselves warranted in asserting has been very conspicuous in the 
conduct of the students who have passed through the College at 
Hertford. We trust and belirve that this is no accidental circum- 
stance; but, at all events, the fact is in our opinion certain, that due 
regard being paid to numbers, no similar Institution can afford a 
greater proportion of young men more distinguished by the manners 
of gentlemen, and general correctness and propriety of deportment, 
than the present students of the College at Fort-William . 99 9 

* Thoe public testimonies from the College at Calcutta, arc con- 
firmed bv the accounts of individuals who have returned from India 
within the last six or seven years, who agree in stating, that what 
lias been sometime* called the New School of writers at Calcutta, 
is very superior indeed, both in conduct and attainments, to those 
who were sent out upon the old system. ’ p. 52. 

T u se testimonies would even be flattering, did the permitted 
or study entitle us to expect actual proficiency in the 
branches of knowledge that are taught. Two years, or three, 
however, Uyonri which the stay in this country cannot be pro- 
traced, is evidently too short to authorize such nn expectation; 
and it should always be considered, tiiat the only object attain- 
able, is to lay a foundation fit for the superstructure of general 
and enlightened science. The Institution will have achieved its 
purpose, il the seeds of knowledge be implanted, and the mind 
trained to habits winch promise assiduous and successful cultiva- 
tion. The Fruit must be produced and matured in the season 
of manhood. In tact, who is not aware that the completion of 
education, and the chief attainment of knowledge, must always 
be accomplished by the individual himself, at a period when ad- 
vancing age, and the business of life, preclude the possibility of 
rccfciviiu any immediate assistance, which a seminary of instruc- 
tion migh; be tnoughr calculated to yield ? From Hertford 
College nothing more can be exacted Ilian from any similar in- 
stitution* and we believe none exists in Britain, more especially 
in England, where the course of study is better adapted to en- 
large the understanding of the youth,— to open to their view, 
and to cncouiagc the.r prosecution of those sciences which have 
for their i umediate object the various relations of society,— and 
which exjit the must direct and practical influence on the go- 
vernment, and consequently on the happiness, of a people. 

Believing in the necessity of making a prescribed course of 
study an indispensable preliminary to employment iu India, and 
looking to the nature of the Hertford establishment, and the 
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success with which it appears to have been followed, it cannot be 
imagined that we should ascribe much weight to the objections 
suggested by some casual irregularities in its discipline. Such dis- 
turbances, had they been much more extensive than they appear 
to have been, might have afforded some reason for reforming the 
constitution of the College, — but unquestionably yield no argu- 
ment for its dissolution. The ohj ct * high, in this question, must 
never for a moment be disregarded, is the good government of 
India; and if the College bn calculated to secure or facilitate the 
attainment of that grand end, any occasional disturbances and 
consequent expulsions, must hie looked on merely as an incon- 
venience or slight evil necessarily incurred in the prosecution of 
a great good. .We may regrit such accidental misfortune; but 
not otherwise than as we regret the general imperfections of hu- 
man society. The punishment of the greatest crinlinil is al- 
ways an evil ; but it vanishes from observation amidst the thou- 
sand advantages which spring from a wise and good administra- 
tion of government. We can easily sympathize with the rela- 
tions of one who, by misconduct, implying perhaps no 
fatal vice in character, has forfeited the appointment by which 
he hoped for riches and honour. To them the punishment 
may very naturally appear a measure of undue harshness. But 
if, in reality, it be necessary to maintain the discipline, and 
to ensure the advantages of the Institution, is it possible for any 
candid or reasonable mind, unhurt by disappointment, and un- 
biased by affection, to contrast, for a moment, this private aqd 
not unmerited suffering, with the loss of the object from which 
it is inseparable? Expulsions are common at all the great 
schools ; and, directly or indirectly, they are not infrequent at 
the Universities. Yet, in these cases, they never excite public 
clamour. It may easily be concluded, therefore, witfi what jus- 
tice reproach has on this account been heaped upon the College 
of Hertford, and those who preside in it. 

In what we have now said, it has been supposed, that the 
disturbances, and their consequences, are derived from the na- 
ture of the Institution, and therefore admit of no remedy con- 
sistent with its continuance. The fact, however, is very much 
otherwise. The great causes of insubordination are external, 
and their operation, we are convinced, may be effectually ex- 
cluded* There are two circumstances, it must be admitted, 
whifh render Hertford College more liable to be occasion- 
ally infected by a spirit of contumacy than most other simi- 
lar assemblages of young men. Both of them have been re- 
marked by Air Malthus. The Jirst is, that the students are 
not only at that period of life which makes it most difficult 
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to find rfttraints adapted to the correction of their excesses, but 
they are all nearly of the same age. They form, therefore, a 
sort of turbulent republic; and there is no regular gradation of 
power. The superintendence and rule of the masters is not 
aided by the natural aristocracy of the seniors, which is gra- 
dually established in all the great schools, and constitutes an 
intermediate authority of the greatest advantage in facilitat- 
ing the government of the whole. The second permanent 
difficulty to be encountered is, that many of the young men 
are in reality displeased with their nomination, and altoge- 
ther averse to India. One would naturally imagine that their 
indisposition should manifest itself at home, so as to prevent 
their appointment. But, in general, a young man, howe- 
ver reluctant to the profession proposed for him, i9 scarce- 
ly able to "contend with his relations $ and, driven by their 
menaces, or overpersuaded by their caresses, he cannot but 
yield an apparent assent to their wishes. His real reluctance, 
however, remains the same. The restraint of College discip- 
fticr irritates his displeasure ; its natural vent is insult and re- 
bellion ; he may easily find companions for conspiracy ; and the 
ultimate punishment he rather courts than avoids. Nothing but 
a positive disinclination to the service, can account for the per- 
severing opposition which, in some instances, appears to have 
been shown to all the regulations of the College. These two dif- 
ficulties are unquestionably peculiar to Hertford ; but they are 
cejrtainly not of* such magnitude as to present any very material, 
far less insuperable, obstruction to a beneficial course of study. 
In order to check them, there is no need of introducing any 
system of excessive restraint or intolerable police. All that can 
be required, is a firm and resolute discipline*— mild, yet steady, 
in its action, — temperate, yet certain in punishment ; but, above 
all, in those cases which demand the highest penalties, indicting 
expulsion absolutely and without recall. Expulsion is the very 
keystone of subordination. All ordinary academical regulations 
would be idle, and baffled, except for its sanction ; and it must 
be resorted to occasionally, without reference to individual feel- 
ing, if the government of the Institution is to be better than 
a mere mockery. It is, no doubt, severe; but it » evidently 
not more so in Hertford College, than in either of the Univer- 
sities, or in the great schools. 

But though it is obvious that the Heads of the College ought 
to have been invested with a jurisdiction sufficient to enforce 
the necessary discipline, particularly considering the recent date 
of its establishment ; yet in fact the Collegiate authorities were 
not, for several years, entrusted with the power of expo}- 
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aion. The Directors reserved it in their own hand#; and in 
nil rases of importance, the Principal and Professors were di- 
rected to report to the Committee of College* and to wait their 
decision. The consequences of such a system are easily foreseen, 
and are thus described by Mr Malthits. 

4 It was in consequence believed by many students, that unless 
the offence was peculiarly flagrant, they would run little risk of lo- 
sing their appointments ; and that their powerful friends «ln the In- 
dia House would make common cause with them, in defeating the 
decisions of the College Counc : 1. This opinion seems to have com- 
menced early, and to have diffused itself pretty generally; and 
there is little doubt that it contributed to facilitate the rise of that 
•spirit of insubordination which began to manifest itself in the third 
year after the College was established. It must be obvious, that no 
« toady system of discipline could be maintained, while die Principal 
and Ptofecs^rs were, on every important occasion, to appeal with 
uncertain effect to another body, where the student hoped that his 
personal interest would prevent any serious inconvenience. Yet this 
continued to be the constitution of the College for a period rtf six: 
years; during which, there were throe considerable disturbances. 
On these occasions, of course, the Directors were called in; and 
although the more enlightened and disinterested portion of them* 
who saw the necessity of an improved education for their servants 
in India, were unquestionably disposed to do any thing that was 
proper to support the discipline ; yet, the proceedings respecting the 
College were marked by an extraordinary want of energy, prompt- 
ness and decision ; and indicated, in the most striking manner, the 
disturbing effects of private and contending interests. On occasion 
of the last of these disturbances in particular, (that of 1812), the 
management of which the Court took entirely into their own hands, 
they detained a large body of students in town for above a month; 
and, after entering into the most minute details, and subjecting all 
the parties to repeated examinations at the India House, came to 
no final decision. Tl>e case was then referred back again to the 
College Council, who were desired to select for expulsion a certain 
number of those concerned, who should appear to them to be the 
most deeply engaged as ringleaders, and the least entitled to a mi- 
tigation of sentence on the score of character. When this'was done, 
and a sentence of expulsion passed in consequence on five students, 
a subsequent vote of the Court restored them all to the service ; and 
ahey were sent out to India, without even completing die usual pe- 
riod of residence at the College ! ! ! 9 p. 71 . 

A spirit of insubordination and resistance unavoidably grew 
up Under a system of so little efficacy as this. And when, very 
lately, the Principal and Professors were invested with the powers 
<of management found necessary at the universities and great 
schools, tney had not oply to .strive against the usual difficulties,, 
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but to conquer and eradicate a malady which unskilful treatment 
had fixed deeply in the Institution. They were further embar- 
rassed by opposition from a quarter where they should have found 
the fullest support. A considerable bod? of the Directors and 
Proprietors have shown themselves hostile to the establishment* 
Whenever any sentences of importance have been passed, the 
College has been almost always required to defend them j and # 
in these circumstances, it must be difficult for the students to be- 
lieve, that the power of expulsion can be effectually exercised 
by those, in whom it must reside if dkcipline is to be preserved* 
But, independently of constant interference with the govern- 
ment of the College, the hostility evinced by many seems to have 
encouraged an idea among the students, that its dissolution would 
be tiic consequence of any very violent excess. The young men 
have considered the establishment as in some sort at their mer- 
cy; and they are rebellious, not merely from thinking that the 
influence of their friends will support them, but because they 
'Imagine that the Collegiate authorities themselves, will be some- 
what afraid of enforcing discipline, in opposition to a deter- 
mined show of resistance Under all these circumstances, ic 
is certainly not wonderful that occasional disturbances have 
occurred, and that expulsion has become necessary. On the 
contrary, we are rather surprised to find that Mr Maltbus 
can report so favourably upon the general behaviour of the stu- 
dqpts. We have seen that Lord Minto expressed the highest 
approbation of the conduct of the Hertford students in India £ 
and his testimony is a pleasing corroboration of Mr Malthus’u 
Report. 

‘ With regard to the discipline of the Establishment, it will be 
readily allowed, that it has not been, in all its parts, so successful. 
It is well known, that disturbances have occasionally taken place, 
which, at the moment, have sh.wn, in a considerable body of the 
students, a total disregard of the rules and regulations of the College. 
The principal causes of these disturbances will be the subject of in- 
quiry in tfce next section ; but it is proper to observe here, that the 
public would form a most incorrect notion of the general state ami 
character of the discipline, if they were to draw hasty inferences 
from these temporary ebullitions. When they have subsided, few 
traces of their first existence are to be found ; and, in common times, 
the whole business of the College proceeds with a degree of de- 
cency, order and decorum, which has often been die admiration 
of strangers, and would be perfectly satisfactory to every competent 
judge. 

‘ In their moral conduct, the students of the East India College 
may be advantageously compared with-those of either University, 
•r the senior part of any of our great public schools ; and they are 
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rather singularly free, than otherwise, from the prevailing rices 
which beset young men of seventeen, eighteen and nineteen, par- 
ticularly when collected together in a large body* ’ p. 50. 

Mr Malthus’s principal complaint is, that the authority of 
the Principal ana Professors has not received a support suffi- 
ciently firm and decided. To the want of this, he attributes the 
insubordination which has been made the ground of so muqh 
public clamour ; and nothing, we think, can be fairer or more 
reasonable than his demand, that the efficacy of the establish- 
ment should be tried with the usual advantages. Concerning 
the result of the experiment, we have no doubts. 

4 If, the Legislature, ’ he says, 4 think that the institution of the 
College was an error, and that the acknowledged and glaring defi- 
ciency in the education of the Company’s Civil servants upon the 
old system, may be supplied in some other way more effective, and 
less subject to difficulties, let it at once be abolished. But, if na 
plan presents itself which holds out a fair prospect of doing what is 
specifically wanted, better than the one actually established, letthe 
existing institution be supported in such a manner as to put an rati 
to all that doubt and uncertainty which is so fruitful a source of 
offences. If the statutes and regulations of the College are faulty, 
th/ere are legal means of altering them ; if the Principal and Pro- 
fessors are, from any cause whatever, incompetent to their situa- 
tions, all or any of them may be removed ; but if the establishment 
itself be a proper one, and destinad to answer a very important pur- 
pose, it should be bo fully and cordially supported, as not to be lia- 
ble to be shaken by the caprices of a few young men. Such ca- 
prices it is impossible to answer for, in an Establishment not as yet 
sufficiently sanctioned by time, and to which the parents and friends 
of many of the students are known to be hostile. But, by steadi- 
ness within, and strong support without, they may undoubtedly be 
rendered at first ineffectual, and, by degrees, be prevented from 
showing themselves in acts of insubordination. 9 p. 78. 

We have already occupied so much space, that we can scarce 
advert to the causes whicn have chiefly exposed the College to be 
resisted and decried. They are too obvious, however, to be mista- 
ken. The preservation ot patronage, and of the interest derived 
from it, is undoubtedly the great object with many proprietors ; 
and the prosperity of India, and the happiness of its people, are 
either not considered, or regarded as subordinate. To all such, 
who fare little or nothing about the education of the Company’s 
servants, the College at Hertford must unquestionably be offen- 
five. They do not deem it, as in candour and reason they should, 
an increase of their patronage, that the person nominated by 
their influence bis the means of obtaining a liberal and enlight- 
ened education, fitted to prepare him for the situations he is des- 
tined to fill, and at an expense incomparably lower than that at 
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which the same advantages could elsewhere be procured. It is 
the wish of these men that their appointment should be absolute* 
subject to no delay, and no restriction whatever. They disliked 
the College, therefore, even when the power of expulsion was re- 
served by the Directors $ and their aversion is still further in- 
creased, now that it has been conferred upon the Collegiate au- 
thorities, so as to make it more difficult to defeat its operation. 
In short, they disapprove of the Establishment, precisely for the 
very reason which appears to us most to recommend it; we mean* 
the control which it indirectly exercises over the appointments 
to India, either by correcting previous deficiency of education* 
or in the few cases in which the extreme remedy may be 
required, by preventing the transmission of a servant bur- 
densome to the Company itself, and pernicious to its subjects. 
The Company approved the principles which dictated Lord 
Wellesley’s establishment, and gave them effect in erecting the 
College at Hertford. On that occasion they acted like enlight- 
ened sovereigns ; and we do sincerely trust, that, in spite of the 
cabals of those who seek above all things personal importance* 
they will be steadfast in the performance of that most sacred 
duty which binds them to promote the welfare of India. 

Viewing the subject as we now do, wc think it right, in con- 
cluding, to propose for serious deliberation a suggestion con- 
tained in a note of the publication before us. 

1 Little other change is wanting, than that an appointment should 
4 he considered, in spirit and in truth, not in mere words, as a prize 
4 to be contended for, not a property already possessed, which may 

• be lost. If the Directors were to appoint one fifth every year, 

* beyond the number finally to go out, and the four fifths to be the 
4 best of the whole body, the appointments would then really be 
4 to be contended for, and the effects would be admirable. Eads 
4 appointment to the College would then be of less value, but they 
4 would be more in number, and the patronage would hardly suf- 
4 feh A Director could not then indeed be able to send out a» 
4 unqualified son. — But, is it fitting that he should ?— This is a fair 
1 questioWor the consideration of the Legislature and the Britisk 
4 Public. 9 p. 10?, 
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Philosophical Essays. By Dugald Stewart, Esq. F. R. SS. Lond* 
Sc Edin. 8vo. 14e. • 

The New Cyclopaedia, or Universal Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, 
and Literature. By Abraham Rees, M.D. F.R.S. F.L<S. See. Vol. 
XXXIV. Part I. 4to. 1/. — royal paper, 1/. 16s. 

The Identity of Junius with a distinguished Living Character, esta- 
blished, by a variety of Facts, and by the Speeches of Lord Chatham 
in 1770. 12s. 

' Encyclopaedia Londinensis. The Fourteenth Volume. 

Hieroglyphicorum Origo et Natura ; conscripsit Jacobus Bailey, 
B. A. Col. Trin. Schol. 3s. 6d. 

The present Peerage of the United Kingdom for 1817. 7s. 6d. 

Letters on the constrained Celibacy of the Clergy of the Church 
of Rome. 8vo- 10s. 

Juvenile Anecdotes, or Authentic and Interesting Facts of Chil- 
dren and Youth. By John Bruce. 12mo. 4s. * 

A Diary of a Journey into North Wales. By the late Samuel* 
Johnson, LL. D. From the Original Manuscript in his own hand- 
writing : Together with a Facsimile of a part of the Manuscript y 
with Illustrative Notes. By R. Duppa, LL. B. 9s. 

The Journal of Science* and the Arts. No. 79. 6d. 

Sketches of India, or Observations, descriptive of the Scenery, 
&c. in Bengal. Written in India in the Years 1811, 1*2, 13 & 14:' 
Together with Observations on the Cape of Good Hope and St He- 
lena. Written at those places in February, March, and April 181 5o 
8vo. 79- 

Stenography, or the Art of Shorthand perfected; 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Panorama of Paris. 32mo. 7s. 

East India Register for 1816. 7s. 6d- 

Experimental Outlines for a new Theory of Colours, Light, and 
Vision ; with Critical Remarks on Sir Isaac Newton’s Opinions ; and- 
some new Experiments on Radiant Caloric. By Joseph Rea^e, M.D. 
Annual President of the Royal Medieal Societies of Edinburgh, &c. 
Vol. 1. 8vo. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES.. 

Purity of Heart,, or the Ancient Costume, a Tale. Addressed to 
the Author of Glenarvon. By an Old Wife of Twenty Years. 12mo^ 
4s. -■ 

The Revealer of Secrets. By the Author of Substance and Sha- 
dow, &e.. I vol. 12mo. T5s. 

Spanish Tales. Translated from Le Sage, and selected from other 
Authors ; wherein are contained a Description of Madrid, Grenada, 
Saragoza, Seville, Milan, Parma, Palermo, &c. &c. By Mrs Fred. 
Laytoiff 3 vol. 12mo. 1/. Is. 

The balance of Comfort, or the Old Maid and the Married Wo- 
man. By Mrs Ross. 3 vol. 12mo. 15s. 

The Wife of Fitzalice and the Caledonian Siren, a Romance. By 
Marianne Wilton. 5 vol. 12mo. 1/. 7s. 6d. 

Tales, of my Landlord; Collected and Arranged by Jedediah 
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Cleishbotham, Schoolmaster, and Parish-Clerk of Ganderdeugh. 
4 vol. 1/. 8s. 

The Pastor's Fire-Side. By Miss Jane Porter, Author of * Tha<£ 
deus of Warsaw , 9 and ‘ Scottish Chiefs. * 4 vol. 12mo. 1 L 11s. 6dU 
Strathallan, a Novel. By Miss Lefanu. 4 vel. 12mo. 1/. 4s. 
The Naiads, a Tale. $vo. 4s. 

Claudine, or Pertinacity ; a Novel. 8 vol. 12mo. 15s. 

Villasan telle, or the Curious Impertinent ; a Romance. By Cath* 
Selden, Author of the English Nun. 8vo. 6s. 

Life of a Recluse. By A. Gibson. 2 vol. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

' The Prize ; or, the Lace-Makers of Mes&ender.. By Mrs Caro- 
line Messenden. 4s. 

The Royal Brides, or Sketches of Exalted Characters. By Ro- 
bert Bramble, Esq. 3 vol. 12mo. 18s. 

The Mysteries of Hungary, a Romantic Story of the 1 5th Cen- 
tury. By E. Moore, Esq. 

Gonzalvo de Baldura, or* a Widow’s Vow ; a Romantic Legend. 
4> vol. 22s. 

POETRY. 

The Sunday School. By S. Whitchurch. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Monody on the Death of Mr Sheridan, spoken at Drury-Lane 
Theatre. Is. 

The Poetic Mirror; or, the Living Bards of Britain. 12mo. 
7s. 6d. 

The Influence of Genius, a Poem- By James Brydges Williams. 
8vo. 6s. 

Verses to the Memory of the late James Reynolds of Bristol. By 
James Montgomery, Esq. 2s. 

Euripidis Alcestis Burlesqued. By Is. Sty rke, Gent. 8vo. 4s.6d. 
Shots at the M — re. 4s. 

The Bridal of Triermain ; or* the Vale of Saint John, in Three 
Cantos. Fifth Edition. 7s. 6d. 

Harold the Dauntless, a Poem, in Six Cantos, By the Author of 
the Bridal of Triermain. 7s. 6d. 

Eccentricities for Edinburgh : Containing Poems, entitled, a La- 
mentation to Scotch Booksellers; Fire, or the Sun- Poker ; Mr Cham- 
pernoune the Luminous Historian, or Learning in Love ; London 
Rurally or Miss Bi^nn and Mrs Burt. By George Coleman, the 
younger. 5s. 6d. 

The South American, a Metrical Tale, in Four Cantos: With 
•Historical Notes, and other Poems. By James Scott Walker 5s. 6d. 
Nautic Hours, 5s. 

Amyntor and Adelaide, or a Tale of Life ; a Romance of Poetry, 
in Three Cantos. By Charles Master ton. 12mo. 

Emigration, or England in Paris. 8vo. 3>. 6d. 

A Garland for the Grave of Richard Brinsley Shendan. By C. 
Phillips, Esq. Banister at Law. Is. 6d. 
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Melancholy Hours, a Collection of Miscellaneous Poems. 6s. 

# The Naiad's Wreath. By Mr Macmullan. 8*o. 5s. 

A Fifth Volume of Lord Byron’s Works: containing the Siege 
of Corinth, Parisina, Fare Thee Well, Monody on Sheridan, and 
several other Poems. Foolscap 8vo. 7s> 6d. 

Poems, principally founded upon the Poems of Meleager. 2s. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Canto Third. By Lord Byron. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Prisoner of Chillon, and other Poems. By Lord Byron. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

POLITICS AMD POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Letter to Lord Grenville on the Distress of the Country. By 
John Wheatley esq. Ss. 

A Letter to the Duke of Kent upon the Revulsion? of Trade, and 
our sudden Transition from a System of extensive War to a State of 
Peace. 3s. « 

Remedies proposed, n? certain, speedy and effectual, for the Re- 
lief of our present Embarrassments. By an Independent Gentleman. 
Svo. 2s. 6d. 

England may be extricated from her Difficulties, consistently with 
the strictest Principles of Policy, Honour, and Justice. By a Coun- 
try Gentleman. Svo. 2s 6d. 

National Difficulties practically exposed. By a Member of the 
LowestofFt Book Club. 2s. Gd. 

Means of Improving the Condition of the Poor, in Morals and 
Happiness, considered in a Lecture delivered at the Minor Institute. 
By T. Williams. 2s. 6d. 

Two Letters to the Earl of Sheffield on the Wool Question 

Remarks occasioned by the Notes and Observations of a Magi- 
strate of the County of Middlesex, upon the Minutes of Evidence 
taken before a Select Committee of the House of Commons, to in- 
quire into the State of the Police of the Metropolis. By a real 
Lover of the Country. *2s 6d. * 

A Sketch of the British Fur Trade of North America, with Ob- 
servations .’dative to the North-west Company at Montreal. By the 
Earl of Selkiik. 4s. 6d. 

Further Observations on the State of the Nation — Means of Em- 
ployment of Labour — Sinking Fund, and its application — Pauperism 
— Protection requisite to the Landed and Agricultural Interests, &c. 
By R. Preston esq. M. P. 2s. 

An Inquiry into the Principles of Population, including an Expo- 
sition of the Causes and Advantages of a Tendency to Exuberance 
of Members in Society, a Defence of Poor Laws, and a critical ajid 
historical View of the Doctrines and Projects of the most celebrated 
Legislators and Writers, relative to Population, the Poor, and Cha- 
ritable Establishments. By James Graham esq. 

An Essay, showing the Justice and Expedience of reducing the 
Interest of the National Debt. 8vo. 
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Observations on Illicit Distillation and Smuggling, with some Re* 
marks on the Reports of Woodbine Parish esq., Chairman of the 
Excise* Board, on that Subject. 2s. 

Letters on the Distressed State of Agriculturists ; originally pub- 
lished in the Edinburgh Courant and other Newspapers, under the 
Signature of k Verus, * and now reprinted with Alterations and Ad- 
ditions. By Robert Brown, Farmer at Markle, in the County of 
Haddington. 2s. Gd. 

THEOLOGY. 

Farewell Sermons of some of the most eminent Nonconformist 
Ministers, delivered at the period of their Ejectment by the Act of 
Uniformity, in the yeat 1662 : to which is prefixed, a Historical 
and Biographical Preface. 11s. 

Stackhouse’s History of the Holy Bible ; corrected and improved. 
By the Right Rev. Geo. Gleig, LL. D. F. R. S. E. F. S. S. A. Pri- 
mate of th'e Scotch Episcopal Churcli : and dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to his Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. Part I. 
demy 4-to. 76. — royal 4-to. 9s. sewed. 

Plain Preaching, or Sermons for the Poor, and for all Ranks. By 
.the Rev. R. Mayo. 12mo. 6s. 

The Season and Time, or an Exposition of the Prophecies which 
relate to the two Periods of Daniel subsequent to the 1260 Years 
now recently expired ; together with Remarks upon the Revolution- 
ary Antichrist, proposed by Bishop Horsley and the Rev. G. S. Fa- 
ber. By W. Ettrick, A. M. fivo. 12s. 

Sermons, by the late Cha. Wesley, A. M. 8vo. 7s. 

Sermons on the Union of Truth, Reason, and Revelation, in the 
Doctrine of the Established Chusch of England and Ireland. By 
the Hon. and Rev. Edward John Tumour, A. M. 8vo. 12s.* 

Plain Discourses, delivered to a Country Congregation. By the 
Rev. William Butcher, M. A. Vol. III. 12mo. 3s. 6d. — The three 
Volumes Jos. 

A Translation of the Six Books of Proclus, on the Theology of 
Plato, to which a Seventh Book is added, in order to supply the de- 
ficiency of another Book on this subject, which was written by Pro- 
clrts, but since lost ; also a Translation of Proclus’s Elements of 
Theology. By Thomas Taylor. 2 vol. royal quarto — (250 copies 
only prated). 5/. 10s. 

Faith and Works contrasted and reconciled, in Six Letters to a 
Christian Friend : containing Remarks on a late Address by Dr 
Chalmers (of Glasgow) and other Sentiments as to the Doctrine of 
Grace : showing also that the Influence of the Gospel extends to all 
the common Transactions of Life. 2s. 

The Biblical Cyclopaedia, or Dictionary of the Holy Scripture*; 
intended to facilitate an Acquaintance with the Inspired Writings. 
By William Jones, Author of the History of the Waldenses. 2 vol. 
$vo. 1 L 1 6 Si 

Fifty-Seven Sermons on the Gospels or Epistles, for all the Sun- 
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days in the Year, Christmas- Day, the Circumcision, and Good- Fri- 
day ; for the Use of Families and Congregations : together with Ohf 
aervations on Public Religious Instructions. By the Rev. Richard 
Warner, Curate of St James's, Bath. 2 vol. 12mo. 16s. 

A Plea for Catholic Communion in the Church of God. By J. 
Ji. Mason, D. D- 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons ; by W. N. Darnell, B. D. Prebendary of Durham, and 
late Fellow of C. C. College, Oxford. 8vo. 9s. 

A Lay-Sermon, addressed to the Higher Classes of Society. By 
B. T. Coleridge esq. i2mo. 4s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The History of Lincoln, containing an Account of the Antiqui- 
ties, Edifices, Trade and Castoms, of that Ancient City, an intro- 
ductory Sketch of the County, &c. with Plates. Small 8vo, 7s. ; 
large paper, 10s. 6d. 

Historical Memoirs of Barbary. 1 8mo. 2s. 6d. * 

Picturesque Views of Public Edifices in Paris. By Messrs Segard 
and Testard, aquatinted in imitation of the Drawings by Mr Rosen- 
berg. 4to. Plain, l/. 11s. 6d. ; or coloured, 2/. 2s. 

Narrative of a Residence in Ireland during the Years 1814 and 
1815. By Anne Plumptree. 1 vol. 4to. 

Memorandums of a Residence in France in the Winter of 1815-16.. 
Including Remarks on French Society ar.d Manners, with a Descrip- 
tion of the Catacombs, and Notices of Fonie other Objects of Cu- 
riosity and Works of Art, not hitherto described. 8vo. 12s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels in Upper Italy, Tuscany, and the Ecclesiastical States, 
in a Scries of Letters written to a Friend in the Years 1807 and 
1808' : to which are added, a few occasional Poems. By Baron 
d'Uklanski. 2 vol. 12mo. 1/. Is. . 

Travels in Brazil, from Pernambuco to Seara, hesides occarional 
Excursions : also, a Voyage to Maranam ; the whole exhibiting a 
Picture of the State of Society, during a residence of Six^Years in 
that Country : illustrated by Plates of Costume. By Henry Kcstcr. 
1 vol. 4to. 21. 10s. 

Travels above the Cataracts of Egypt. By Thomas Legh esq. 
M. P. With a Map. 4to. 1/. Is. 

Journal of a Tour and Residence in Great Britain, ditfmg the 
Years 1810 and 1811. By Louis Simond. Second Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged : to which is added, an Appendix on France, 
written in December 1815 and October 1816. 2 vol. 8vo. 1/. 1 Is. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Traiuactions of the Geological Society, illustrated by a Volume 
containpig numerous Plates and Maps, most of them coloured. S vol. 
4 to. 8/. 13s. 6d. 

Nautical Astronomy by Night, comprehending practical Direc- 
tions for knowing and observing the principal Fixed Stars visible ip 
the Northern Hemisphere : illustrated by several Engravings, calcu* 
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lated to render more familiar the knowledge of the Staip, and th^ 
Practice of observing by them. By William £dward Parry* Lieu* 
tenant in the Royal Navy. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

Provincial Letters, containing an Exposure of the Reasoning and 
Morals of the Jesuits. By Blaise Pascal. To which is added, a 
View of the History of the Jesuits, and the late Bull for the Revival 
of the Order. Translated from the French. 8vo. ] 2s. 

Evening Amusements, or the Beauties of the Heavens displayed % 
in which the striking appearances to be observed in various evenings 
during the year 18179 are described. By William Frend esq. M. A. 
12 mo. 8s. 

Jackson* s New and Improved System of Mnemonics ; or Two 
Hours’ Study in the Art of Memory applied to Figures, Chronolo- 
gy, Geography, Statistics, &c. &c. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Origin, Progress, and present State of Galva- 
nism ; coAtaining Investigations, experimental and speculative of 
the principal Doctrines offered for the explanation of its Phenomena, 
and a statement of a new Hypothesis, honoured by the Royal Irish 
Academy with the prize. By M. Donovan. 8vo. 12s. (id. 

The Principles of Harmony, containing a complete and compen- 
dious Illustration of the Theory of Music. By John llelfe, Musi- 
cian in Ordinary to his Majesty. 

The Works of Gianutin and Gustavus Selenus, on Chess. Trans- 
lated by J. II. Sarratt, Professor. 1/. Is. 

The Third Letter to General Lord Harris. By Major-General 
M‘Carty. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to J C , esq. containing some Observations on 

his late Conduct and Proceedings as Lord of the Manor. 2s. 

The whole Works of the late William Cowper, esq. consisting of 
Poems, Letters, and a Translation of Homer. 10 vol. foolscap 8vo.' 
3/. 11s. 

An Elementary Treatise on Astronomy, intended for the Use of 
those who are not much conversant in Mathematical Studies. By 
the Rev. A. Mylne, A. M. 8vo. 9s. 

v FRENCH LITERATURE. 

Ouviuiges Nouveaux importis dc France , par Bossangc ct Masson % 14, 
Great Marlborough Street. 

Memoires particulars, pour servir a l’histoire de la fin du regne 
de Louis XVI. Par Bertrand Moleville. 2 vol. 8vo. Paris, 1816. it. 

Histoire de France pendant les guerres de la Revolution. Par 
JLacretelle. 4 vol. 8vo. Paris, 1816. 2/. 

Memoires pour servir a THistoire Ecclcsiastique, pendant le 18eme 
siecle. 2d edit. 4 vol. 8vo. 2/. 10s. 

Precis de la Vie Publique du Due d’Otrante. 8vo. Londres, 
1816. 8s. 

l)e la Monarchic selon la Charte. Par le Vicomte de Chateau* 
briand. ’8vo. Londresj| 1816. 6s. 
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Considerations Morales sur les Finances. Par le Due de Levis. 
8 vo. Paris, 1816. 5s. 

Histoire de la Philosophic Moderne, depuis la renaissance des Let* 
tres jusqu’a Kant: pr6c£dee d’un abreg£ de la Philosophic ancienne, 
depuis Thales jusqu’au XI V. Siecle. Par Jean Gottlieb Buhle. 
7 vol. 8vo. Paris, 1816. 3/. 16?. 

Histoire Critique et Militaire des Campagnes de la Revolution 
Frangaise. Par le General Baron de Jomini. 2d edit, accompagnee 
d*un Atlas Militaire. 2 vol. 8vrr. Paris, 1816. 21. 

Cet ouvrage fait suite au Traits des Grandes Operations Militaires 
rarle meme Auteur, et Traird des Campagnes de Bonaparte en 
Italic, et de Moieau sur le Rhin. 

Lyc£e, ou cours de Literature, ancienne et moderne. Par La 
Harpe, nouvelle edit, augmeritee. 15 vol. ft vo. Paris, 1S16. 1L 

(Euvres complettes de Montesquieu, precedes de la vie de Pau- 
tenr. 6 vol. 8vo. Paris, 1816. 3/. 

(Euvres complettes de Jean R acine, avec le commentaire de La 
Harpe, et augmentees de plnsieurs morceaux inedits ou peu conn us. 
7 vol. 8vo. Figures. Paris, 1816. SI. 

Lemons de GS'ilogie, dnnn^es. au College de France. Par Dela- • 
metherie. 3 vol. 8vo. Paris, 1816. U. 10s. 

Exerciccs du Calcul Integral, par La Grange, contenant les diver- 
ges Methodes pour la Construction des Tables Eiliptiques. 4to. 
Paris, 1816. 16s. 

Supplement a la Theorie analytiqoe des Probabilites, par La 
Place. 4to. Paris 1816. 3s. 

Les Apologistes involontaires, ou la Religion Chrc'tiennc prouvee 
et defendue par les Ecrits des Pliilosophes. l2mo. Paris, 1816. 4s. 

Quinze Jours a Lordres, a la fin de 18!5. 8vo. Paris, 18)6. 5s. 

• Manuel du Voyageur en Suisse, par Ebel, orne de planches et de 
cartes. 12mo. Paris, 1816. 1 4s. 

Itincraire du Royaume de France, orne d*une carte. I2mo v Pa- 
ris, 1816. 12s. 

Beautes de V Histoire d’ltalie, on abrege des annales Italiennes, 
par Giraud. 2 vol. l2mo. Figures. Paris, 1816. 10s. 

Beautgs de 1’Histoire de Portugal ; par Durdent. 12mo. Fi- 
gures. Paris, 1816. 15s. > 

Lancelot Montagu, ou le Resultat des Cones Fortures,^Sar la 
Comtesse de Malarme. 3 vol. ]2mo. Paris, 1816. 10s. 

Guillaume Penn, ou les premiers Colons de la Pensylvanie, par 
Mad. Barthelemy Hadot. 3 vol. 12mo. Paris, 1816. 10s. 

Cecile, ou 1’eVve de la Piti£, par la Comtesse de Choiseul- Meuse. 

2 vol. 1 2ntk Paris, 1816. 8s. 

Les Chateaux Suisiei, anciennes Anecdotes et Chroniques, pat 
Mad. de Montolieu. 3 vol. 12mo. Paris, 1816. 12s. 

Lucien de Murcy, ou le jeune liomme d’aujeurd’huu 2 vol. 
12mo. Paris, 1816. 7s. 
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Collection des Continues, dessin£es d’apres Nature* par Carle Ver- 
net, et gravces par Debucourt. FoL Seme Liv. 18s. 

AMERICAN BOOKS* 

Imported by 3* Souter, No. 1 , Paternoster-r(To: f London . 

The Practice of the Court ( f Admiralty, in three Parts ; by John 
Hall. 8 vo. 11s. 

The Charters and general Laws of the Colony and Province of 
Massachusetts. Iloyal Rvu. 31s. 6d. 

The Law Journal. 4 vol. 8vo. By John Hall. 3L 

The Cii*ninal Recorder. 12mo. 5s. Gd. 

The Opinion of Judge Cooper on the Effect of a Sentence of the 
Toreign Court of Admiralty. 8vo. 4s. 

The H'^tory of Now Hampshire, comprehending the Events of 
me complete Century ; containing also a Geographical Description 
of the State, with Sketches of its Natural History, Productions, 
Improvements, and prtsent State of Society, Laws and Govern- 
ment. By J. lJelknap, D.D. 3 vol. 8vo. 36*. 

A Biographical Sketch of Professoi Barton, M. D. late President 
of the Philadelphia Medical S( ciety, with a portrait. 8vo. 5s. 

The Emporium of Arts and Sciences. 2 vol. 8vo. 36s. 

An Introductory Lecture, with Notes and References. By Tho- 
mas Cooper, Professor of Chemistry at Carlisle College* Pennsyl- 
vania. 8vo. 5s. 

Three Dissertations on Boylston Prize Questions. By G. Chyne- 
chattuck, M. D. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Sketches of Epidemic Diseases in the State of Vermont, from its 
first Settlement to the Yeai lb!5 ; to which are added. Remarks on 
Pulmonary Consumption. By Jas. A. Gallup, M. D. 8vo. 14s. 

Information concerning Gas-Lights. By Thomas Cooper. 8vo. 
10s. 

A Contrast between Galvanism and Hopkinsianism. By E. S. 
Ely, A.M. 8vo. 10s. 

An Essay on the Causes of the Variety of Complexion and Fi- 
gure in the Human Species. By S itnuel Stanhope Smith, Presi- 
dent Off the College of New Jersey, and Member of the American 
Philosophical Society. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A View of the Mercurial Practice in Febrile Diseases. By John 
Walker, M. D. f Professor of Anatomy and Surgery* and President 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

New- England Journal of Medicine and Surgery. 4s. 

The Philadelphia Medical and Physical Journal. 3 vol. 8vo. 35*. 

American Arithmetic. By O. Welsh. 3$. 6d. 
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INDEX 


Jtbdouhoehbah, founder of the sect of Wahabees, account of, 440. 

Addison, Mr, opinion of, on government, 241. 

Africa, progressive advance of the sagds towards the coasts of, 431. 

Alexander , Emperor of Russia, his interview with Bonaparte at 
Tilsit, 486t 

Andes , heights of many points in, determined by M. Humboldt, 99. 

Anne, Queen, writers of her reign fairly eclipsed by those of our 
own time, 1. 

Antinoe , Roman rains at, 425. 

Aquinas, the most conspicuous schoolman of the 13th cedtury, 202. 

Hacon, Lord , his plan of a history of learning, 180 — remarks on 
his genius and writings 181— progress of his fame not slow, as 
has been intimated, 2 23. 

Harrow, Dr, his character as a writer, 242. 

Havana, the Tyrol ceded to, by the Emperor df Austria, and com 
sequent revolt, 71- 

Rcntham's defence of usury. See Usury. 

Hreisla! ?, geologia di, 144 — acquaintance with the state of science* 
See. in modern Italy just beginning to revive, 145 — Milan the 
chief sear t*f literature there at present, 1 46 — the author a zeal- 
cus champion of the Plutonic system, 148 — opinion that Italy af- 
fords little interesting in mineralogy contradicted, 149 — consi- 
derations on the primitive state of the globe, 150 — on its primi- 
tive aqueous fluidity, 152 — of its igneous fluidity, and succeeding 
consolidation, 154— of primary and secondary rocks, 156 — dif- 
ferent phenomena attending the consolidation of the globe, 158 
—of organic fossil remains, 160 — mistakes the author has com- 
mitted respecting the heights of several mountains in Britain, 163. 

Hurckhardi. See Shekk Ibrahim. 

Hyron , Lord, particular excellences of his poetry, 278 — what die 
chief defects of, 279— extracts from, Lara, 283 — from thy Siege 
of Corinth, 285 — from Parisina, 288 — general character of the 
Third Canto of Childe Harold, 292 — opening of the poem, 293 
—the hero arrives at the field of Waterloo, 294 — breaking up at 
Brussels, 295 — apostrophe to Napoleon, 297 — Rousseau charac- 
terized, 301 — picture of an evening-calm on the lake of Geneva, 

. 302—# midsummer night thunder-storm there, 303 — the Prison- 
er of Chillon, 305— darkness, 308. 

Cairo, slave market at, 425 — treatment of the city by Bonaparte, 475- 

J Cataracts of the Nile described, 427* 

f 'jthohe question, changes that have lately taken place in, 310— 
proposed securities against foreign influence examined, 312— Irish 
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prelates never were or could be appointed by the Pope, SIS— 
supposing him even the tool of an enemy, 514 — Bhown frote the 
manner in which they have recently treated the interference of the 
Holy See, 315— particularly in the case of Quarantottfs Rescript, 
ib — extract from the address of the Catholic laity to the Pope in 
1615, 3f$— danger from foreign influence, if any, less now than 
formerly, 321— the condition, since, of both priests and people vast* 
ly improved, 323 — principal concessions made to them, 325 — ilF 
securities now demanded shown to be of no effect, 326 — conse- 
quences of the interference of Government with the preferment* 
of the Catholic clergy, 333— cases quoted in other countries shown 
to have no similarity to that of Ireland, 334. 

Catholic religion permitted at least as much freedom of discussion, a* 
the early Protestants, 164 — what the true cause of the terrible in- 
tolerance^ of that Church, 177. 

Champerty* crime of, explained, 35*4. 

Charles II. more victims to religious intolerance during his reign, 
than for half a century preceding the destruction of the Catholic 
power, 179. 

Chancery his right to the invention of the heroic measure now so com- 
mon among us, examined, 415 — extracts from, 417. 

Coleridge' s Lay. Sermon, strictures on, 444 — substantiated by ex- 
tracts, 448. 

Coleridge's Poems, character of, and extracts from, 58. 

Columbus, dispute concerning the birth-place of, 492 — pretension* 
of Piedmont to that honour examined, 494— evidence in favour 
of the Genoese, 500 — original letter of Columbus, describing hi* 
discoveries, 505. 

Commercial Distresses of the country, unanimous opinion of all par- 
ties on the reality of, 373 — question to what those difficulties are 
owing, 374 — in what way the people now idle were formerly em- 
ployed, 376 — how deprived of that employment, 379 — what the 
probability of its recovery, 383. 

Constitution , dangers of the— Grounds upon which such alarms are 
treated with contempt by the advocates of existing abuses, 245— 
such modes of reasoning one of the worst signs of the times, ih. 

b*st way of gaining a just view of the subject, 247 — principle 

of resistance the foundation of all our liberties, 249 — idea that 
any one act of violence, &c. is unimportant in itself, shown to be 
false and dangerous, 250— effects of such encroachments illustrat- 
ed, in the case of the droits of the Admiralty, See. 253. 

JDahJci, ruins of a temple at, 435. 

Dcaltry's Principles of Fluxions. — Synthetic and analytic methods 
of treating a science contrasted, 87 — manner in which the fluxion* 
ary calculus is explained in the present treatise, considered, ib — 
rules derived from its principles, how explained, 90 — and applied 
to particular examples, 96. 

J)chr , the modern capital of Nubia, 434. 

Dendera 9 crocodiles numerous in the neighbourhood of* 426* 
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Descartes, remarks on his writings, 225. 

Desgenettes refuses to poison the sick of the French army, 477. 

Dongola , fine breed of horses in, 434. 

East India College at IJertford, importance of such an institution, 
511— present mode of education, and that proposed by Lord 
Wellesley, compared, 520 — mode of study at the Hertford Col- 
lege, 522 — objections to, from 6ome casual irregularities in its 
discipline answered, 526. 

Ebrington, Lord, anecdotes of Bonaparte, by, 475. 

Encyclopaedias, general utility of, 195, note, 

Enghien, Duke d*, account of his arrest and execution, 485. 

Essvuan , the ancient Syene, scenery near, described, 428. 

Gaw-eUKebir, the ancient Antteopolis, ruins at, 426* 

Geneva , evening- calm on the lake of, described, 302. 

Georges , reigns of the first two, produced few writers of Original ge- 
nius, 7. 

Globe , remarks on the primitive state of the, 150. 

Gratitude , a statesman’s definition of, 311. 

Grotius , one of the most eminent writers on the law of nations, 232. 

Gucrfeh Hassan , remarkable excavated temple ,at, 436. 

Gulliver , Captain Lemuel, voyage of — whence the interest excited by 
arises, 47. 

Hasjnnger , Friar Joachim, greatly distinguished in the defence of the 
Tyrol, 78. 

Hertford, mode of education in the East India College at, 522. 

Hobbes , character of, 238. 

Hnfcr , an innkeeper, one of the chiefs of the Tyrolese insurrection, 
72 — is deserted by the Austrians, 76 — assumes the entire direc- 
tion of affairs, both civil and military, 8L — traits of his character, 
82— is made prisoner, tried, and shot, ib. 

Humboldt , voyage dfe, — the present the basis of a great deal that is 
contained In his other works, 99. — conditions by which the posi- 
tion of afty point on the earth's surface is determined, ib. — me- 
thods of determining longitudes, measuring heights, &c. 100. 

Jaffa, account of the massacre of the Turks at, 475. 

Ibrim , a town of Nubia, described, 432. 

Johnson, Miss Esther. See Stella. 

Ireland, consequences of the interference of the Pope in the nomina- 
tion of the Catholic clergy of, examined, 310. See Catkolie 
Question. 

KenneH Bishop, his picture of Swift’s demeanour to men of rank and 
office, 18. 

Knox, John, conference with Maitland of Lethington on persecution, 
166, 

Lagrange, improvements in the fluxionary calculus by the discover 
nes of, 89. 

Law- taxes, intolerable grievance of, 350* 
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Legh*$ Voyage up the Nile, genera! remarks on, 422 — account of, 
Mahommed Ali Pacha, the present ruler of Egypt, 424- — sketch 
•of the author’s journey from Cairo, 425— singular adventure iiv 
a cavern, 437 — account of the Wahabees, 439. 

Eibel, definition of the offence of, 104 — mode of prosecution of, 

- 105 — civil remedy which the law .gives for injury to private cha- 
racter considered, 107 — deductions drawn from a view of the libel 
law of England, 109 — bad effects of the exclusion of evidence as 
to tlie truth of libellous matter tn all prosecutions for this offence 
considered, ib. — proposed remedy for, and objections to, stated 
and answered, 125. 

Machiavel , remarks on the writings of, 209. 

M'Crie, Dr, his apology for the intolerance of the Reformers, 167. 

Mohammed Ali Pacha , the present ruler of Egypt, account of, 424. 

Maitland of Lethingt</*i, conference between, and John Kncx, on 
the subject of persecution, 166. 

Malthus . See East India College. 

Manjhlout , singular caverns at, 436. 

Mannont , General, duplicity of, towards his master, 490. 

Mcerfeldt, Count, anecdotes of Bonaparte, related by, 473. 

Melzi , character of Bonaparte, by, 473. 

Middle age, many important discoveries made during, 199. 

MintOy Lord, testimony of, in favour of the mode of education at 
the East India College, 525. 

Montaigne , his chaiacter as a philosopher, 222. 

More, Sir Thomas, extract from his Dialogues, 217. 

Napione , Signior, attempts to prove Columbus to have been a native 
of Piedmont, 494. 

Napoleon Bonaparte , favourable change in the sentiments of hia 
conductors to St Helena, respecting, 460 — account of an interview 
with, 462 — bis personal appearance and habits described, 465 — 
birth, parentage, 466 — review of his conduct during the Ita- 

lian campaign, 470— his character, &c. at this period of his life* 
473 — his account of the massacre at Jaffa, 475 — and of the pro- 
posal for poisoning the sick of his army, 477-^his apostasy in E- 
gvftt, and desertion of his army, bow to be considered, 476 — state 
of France at his return, and measures he pursued, 479 — vindicat- 
ed from the murder of Pichegru and Captain Wright, 483 — his 
account of the arrest and execution of the Duke d’Enghien, 4S5 
—review of his conduct subsequent to the treaty of Tilsit, 486. 

Nott 9 s Edition of Surrey and Wyatt, preliminary remarks on, 390- 
sketch of the life of the Earl of Surrey, 393 — his character, 39ft 
—his merits as a poet discussed, 404 — extracts Iron, 406 — shate 
he had ip reforming our versification, &c. 415 — Chaucer’s right 
to- the invention of the heroic measure among us examined, 415* 
—objections to the use of double ihymes obviated, 420. 

Nubia , account of the country, its inhabitants, &c. 434. 

thk/wni) William cf> the reviver of the Nominalists, 203^ 
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Osborn, Francis, his account of Lord Bacon, 224 . 

Phenomena) literary, lately exhibited in India, 200, note. 

Philo'e , island of, splendid ruins in, 428. 

Pichegru , General, not murdered by Bonaparte, as has been assert* 
ed 483. 

Poetica^ Extracts — from Swift, 50 — from Coleridge’s Christabel, 59 
— Rubla Khan, 65 — from Lord Byron's Lara, 283 — bis Siege of 
Corinth, 285 — Parisina, 288— Childe Harold, 293 — Prisoner of 
Chillon, 805— Darkness, 30$— from the Earl of Surrey's Poems, 
406 — from Chaucer, 417. 

Pomponatius $ singular opinions of, 221. 

Pope , degree of influence possessed by the, in the appointment of the 
Irish Catholic clergy, examined, 313. 

Portents believed by the Tyrolese to have been seen previous to the 
overthrow of the French power, 86. 

Press , liberty of, reasons for chasing the present time for the discus* 
non of, 103. 

Prisoner of Chillon, story of, and extracts from, 305. 

Quarterly List of New Publications, 2G3. 532. 

Mcsmi, Achmed Efendi, the author of a History of Wars with the 
Russians, account of, 361 — tokens of misfortune, from which itr 
was easy to prognosticate the ill success of the war, 364 — error* 
committed by the Sublime Porte in venturing on offensive mea- 
sures against Russia, 365 — system of fraud and peculation pre- 
vailing in T-urkey, 367 — Empress Catharine’s mode of govern- 
ment, ib. — -Turkish mode of curing weakness of head, 372. 

Jvestrraiion , changes in English literature introduced at, 4. 

Jihyrnes , double, use of, vindicated, 420. 

Homans , judicious indulgence extended by, to the religion and habits 
of the conquered countries, 71- 

Jtousseaiiy characterized by Lord Byron, SOI . 

Sahara* conjectures concerning the origin of the sands of, 431. 

Scholastic system, character of, 201. 

Shehh Ibrahim, account of, 426. 

S iijhoiy temple of, an ancient Egyptian edifice described, 438. '■ 

Smith* Dr Adam, many of the wants for a, history of philosophy 
satisfied by, 191 — an opinion of, in favour of the Usury Laws* 
339 — confuted by Mr Bentharo, 343. 

JSoto, Domenic, the first writer who condemned the African slave 
trade, 230. 

JfyjeMaqfrer, one of the chiefs of the insurrection in the Tyrol, some 
account of, 72 — seizes the town of Hall by a stratagem, 74 — in 
conjunction with Flnfer, defeats the Bavarians at Wilten, 78 — a- 
necdote of his son Andrew, a hoy of ten years old, ib — — his treat- 
ment of some female spies, 79 — is unexpectedly attacked by the 
Bavarians, and nearly killed, S3 — great difficulties he experienced 
in making his escape, 84— is appointed to the management of 4 
farm given by iht Emperor to Hofer’s infant family, 8 5. 
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Ste/fo, history of her connexion with Swift, 29-i-dying scene «f# 
differently related, 41. # f 

Stevoarl's Introduction to the Encyclopaedia,— Lord Bacon's plan of 
a history of learning, 180 — remarks on the character and geniu* 
of that philosopher, 181 — outline drawn by him ably filled up by 
the present author, 191 — specimen of the manner of thinking and 
writing which prevails in his Discourse, 197— period at wnich he 
chooses to commence his work, 198— character of the scholastic 
system, 201 — account of William of Ockham, 203 — Sih. lho- 
tnas More, 208 — Machiavel, 200-^-Pomponetius, 221 — Montaigne* 
222 — Des Cartes, 226— Domenic Soto, 230— Gropus, 232— Hob- 
bes, 238— Addison, 21*1— Barrow and Jeremy Taylor, 242. 
Snicide % sentiments of a great man, respecting, 462* 

Surrey— See Nott. 

Su ifil Scott's Edition of, 1 — reputation of the wits of Queen Anne 4 
reign much declined, ib.— causes of that decline, 2- — state of li- 
terature previous to the Restoration, 3 — changes introduced by 
that event, 4 — what the chief praise of Queen Anne's wits, 0 
reigns of the first two Georges barren in genius, 7 — character of 
this edition of Swift, 8— editor too favourable to the character of 
his author, 10— sketch of Swift's political career, ib.— his per- 
sonal character, 21— history of his connexion with Varina, 26— 
with Stella, 29— and Vanessa, 31— specimens of his correspond- 
ence with the latter, 37— death of Stella, 41— regret for his 
ment of these women, not the cause of the gloom that oversha- 
dowed his latter days, 42— general character of his writings, 44 

the Tale of a Tub, 46 — voyages of Captain Gulliver, ib — 

whence the pleasure afforded by that work arises, 47 Swift not 
in any respect a poet, 49 — specimens of his verses, 50— his cha- 
racter of the Duke of Wharton, 5*1 — of his style, &c. 55. 


Tale of a Tub , character of, 46. 

Taulor> Jeremy, account of his writings, 243. 

Toleration of the Reformers, 163— Reformation erroneously describe 
ed as a stnlggle for religious freedom, 164 — First reformers; 
equally intolerant with the Catholics, 165— Conference between 
Lethington and John Knox, 166— Mr M'Cree's apology for the 
lattet, 167; shown, by a quotation from his history to be mad- 
Wssible, 168— Toleration of the reformers arose only from their 
want of power to persecute, 171— Instances of the variance bd* 
tween the Government and the Protestant clergy on the subject, 
173 Benefits introduced by the Reformation, 175 — The multipli- 

cation of sects, and the reduction of the immense wealth of the 
clergy, 176 — two of the most important of these, 1/7— Ine lat- 
ter, the true catlse of the merciless persecutions of the Catholics of 

old, 177 Protestants, when backed by the civil power, as capa-> 

ble of persecution as the Roman Antichrist himself, 179. 

Turkish account of Wars with Russia, 861. _ i 

Tyrol, 'French invasion of, preliminary remarks on, 67— Irregular 

vol. xxvil no. 54, N a 
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- warfare tnost Ihteresting in desoriplMh, ^3— CbfcstitxMlilp rf &• 
Tyrol previous to its transference to Bavaria, 69— Teaxfe£ inter- 
ference of the French with the internal institution* of the country 
causes the peasants to revolt, 72— They take Inspitack, 73, and 
Hall, by a stratagem, 75— Are ill supported by the Austrian of* 
ficers sent to their assistance, ib.— Ingenious device of some of the 
insurgents to convey intelligence across the Inn, 77— French and 
Bavarians defeated at Wilten, 78— Are compelled to retreat with 
great loss, 81 — Austria makes peace with France, in which the 
Tyrol is forgotten, 84— Fate of the principal leaders, 85— Portents 
said to have been observed previous to the overthrow of the French 
power, 86. 

Vanhomrigk % Miss Esther. See Vanessa. 

Panessa, Mr Scott’s account of Seifi’s treatment of, 31 J 

Varina , history of Dean Swift’s connexion with, 26. 

Unhappiness not necessarily allied to genius, 299. <v 

Usury , Defence of, 339 — Mr Bentham’s opinion of die origin of the 
usury laws, 340 — Reasons alleged in favour of, 341— Opinion of 
Dr Smith in favour of, refuted, 343 — Mischiefs occasioned by, 
34*8 — Inconsistency of, with their avowed purposes, 353 — Instance 
of their operating to the ruin of an individual, 354— -Bad effects 
of law taxes, 356. 

IVahabcex, account of the sect of, 439 — their peculiar religious te- 
nets, 442 — are attacked by the Pacha of Egypt, 443. 

Warden's Letters from St Helena, character of, 459 — some errors 
in the author’s statements pointed out, 461 — account of an inter- 
view with Napoleon, 462 — behaviour of the latter on arriving at 
St Helena, 463 — his personal appearance described, 465 — sketch 
of his life, 466. 

Wart/ng, Miss Jane. See Varina. 

Wellesley, Lord, minute of, concerning the European servants of 
die India Company, 512 — his plan tor the education of the Com- 
pany’s servants, compared with that now established, 520. „ 

Wharton , Duke of, Swift’s character of him, 54. 

Wilten , legend relating to the abbey of, 77. 

Wright , Captain, reasons for disbelieving that he was murdered by 
order of Bonaparte, 483. 

Zappel, George, ingenious device of to transmit intelligence acros* 
the Inn, during the Tyrolese insurrection, 77. 
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